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Inaia in 1913. 


XhoM wh^ look at the nmp of the woild see 
'Tiangle tbrast into the Indian Ocean, co- 
ied red with yellow patches. That is the 
Ian Empire, a million and three-quarter 
in extent with a population of 815 mil- 
In area It Is as large as Europe without 
»ia; its peoples comprise one-flfth of the 
race. 

;|ie error into which those unacquainted 
’h India commonly fall Is In regarding the 
mrtry and itM>eopIe as constituting a homo- 
^ous nation m the European sense of the 
n. There is no sort of unity — ^physical, 
'leal, social or religious. The divisions, 
;h still keep the peoples of India apart, 
far more marked than can be found in 
. ^e from London to the Urals. “ There 
jbo countries In civilised Europe in which the 
pie differ so much as the man of Madras 
^rs from the Sikh, and the languages of 
■ ^ern IrKiia are as unintelligible in Lahore 
bey would be in London.” 

4dla embraces almost evei^ variety of soil, 
the sodden fields of Bengal a dense popula- 
I raises great crops of rice and Jute, and in 
palm-nlnged lagoons of the south a 
{nnut grove will maintain a family of lotus 
^ers. In the central table-land a grudging 
1 and erratic rainfall have bred a hardy and 
vgal peasantry ; here, It has been said with 
th, the ryot expects a famine one year in 
-ee — and gets It. In the far north the wild 
dmen, unable to subsist In their own parched 
♦iiiys, raid tift plains as hlllmen have from 
ne Immemorial. It possesses every variety of 
mate, from Cherra Punji in Assam where the 
ifall is 600 inches a year to the deserts of KaJ- 
/xina and Baluchistan, where it is almost uu- 
bwn; hi three days the traveller can pass 
'»m the steamy heat of the south to the ever- 
jting snows of the Himalayas, 
pils vast and varied land is inhabited by an 
lally varied people. At the bottom are the 
priglnals, relicts of the jungle tribes who suc- 
hbed to the Aryan invasion — forest folk still 
.rrying their pfimltlve bows and spears, and 
rshlpping sticks and stones. Superposed on 
i are tbw human structures raised by each 
'esslve Invasion from the north ; the Aryans 
vh their wonderful caste system ; the Maho- 
j^s, a militant religious democracy : whilst 
\ Farsis froim Persia fleeing from exile, and 
men of Mongolian stock by peaceful pene- 
♦^lon have added to the plexus of races, 
ise peoples speak ninety-seven different 
uages and profess nine distinct religions, 
airlval of the Endish by sea and the gra- 
i extension of tboir power have produced 
of unity In India which never previously 
For the first time in its troubled bis- 
y India now owns allegiance to a single 
lier. His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, 
nose writ runs unchallenged from Cape Como- 
k td Peshawar and from Karacni to the con- 
'Oes of Slam. •EaUways have battered down 
^ barriers. There are men living who 

4ad to travel from Calcutta to Agra in palan- 
a Joqmey oUthree wedts now easily ac- 
ompUsbed in twenty-four hours. The country is 
IntcTMted by a n|twork of trunk andl^ranch 
Improved %eamBblp eommunloations 


have brought London within thirteen days of 
Bombay and Hongkong a fortnight from 
India. The English language has broken down 
the Babd of tongues which separated mind 
from mind; English education has evolved a 
certain common outlook amongst the increas- 
ing products of the Universities. 

These unifying forces have produced an 
enormous Increase In material prosperity. 
The revenue amounts to £82 millions, the 
foreign trade to £271 millions, there is practi- 
cally no unproductive debt. Measured by 
European standards the majority of the people 
are extremely poor, and in the large tracts 
where the rainfall is precarious, the margin 
between sufficiency and famine Is still flnet 
But standards which take no account of the 
ameliorations of a mild climate and of the 
cheapness of food where a penny a day is suffi- 
cient to sustain life are fallacious. The depen- 
dence of the population on agriculture is being 
reduced by the growth of Industry ; the liability 
to famine Is being lessened by the extension of 
prote< ' ive irrigation ; whilst solid evidences of 
the growth of prosperity are found in the rise 
of an important middle class, the increase in 
banking deposits and the absorption of the 
precious metals. India is the greatest purchaser 
of gold in the world. The balance of trade in 
favour of India In the last twelve years 
amounted to £ 467 millions. 

These great changes have brought their own 
problems in their train. A generation ago the 
dominant characteristic of India was apathy; 
to-day it is effervescence. The successful war 
waged by Japan, an ^ slatic State, against Russia, 
the military bogey of Europe, profoundly affect- 
ed Indian thought. This revolution was fol- 
lowed by the rise of democracy In England at 
the general election of 1906, and later by the 
peril of Islamic States In Tripoli, the Balkans, 
and Noithem Persia, deeply moving the sixty 
millions of Moslems in India, who Jealously 
watched the curtailment of the temporal power 
of Islam. These world movements, acting on 
a dawning sense of nationality In India, have 
effected an intellectual revolution. They pro- 
duced certain malignant forces, like the out- 
break of anarchism ; certain healthy forces, like 
the quickened desire for progress apparent on 
every side. The policy of the Government of 
India in the face of these changes is twofold • 
It Is to repress anarclur and sedition with the 
utmost rigour of the law, and to meet the genu- 
inely liberal movement by the gradual adoption 
of representative Institutions. 8o far this 
policy has been crowned with complete success. 

> Although the anarchist has not diwppcared, 
and never will disappear, he has become far 
rarer and eijoys no public support : the libe- 
rals realise that under the Reform scheme of 
1910 they have opportunities equalling, If not 
surpassing, their present state of political edu- 
cation: the visit of Their Imperial Majesties 
to India, with their messi^e of hope, set the 
seal on the attachment of Indta to the Crown. 
While India is still quick with new ideas 
and ambltiomi, and anarchy will continue to 
be sporadic, she if confident of the future 
of the country Within the Empire and under 
toe Crown, 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No hl&tory of India can be proportionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archscologlsts have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this clay castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally cliiScult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu ; but the modern critic prefers 
to omit several of those remote centuries and 
to take 600 B. C., or thereabouts, as his start- 
ing point. At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in parts a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal savj^cs, and 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aboriguics, 
and, at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of those two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadlia, 
Bimblsara by name, was tlie friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddlia. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B. C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as* tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
Rlble until the invasion of Alexander in 326B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed tlie Hindu Kush 
la the previous year and had captured Aomos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
agalnftt Poms who mled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
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Akeslnes (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Forus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and ‘ crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary •troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the vojr"^ge of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the Invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him officers 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors , were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander’s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. HI dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdoni, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops wn the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrijjjp and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first -pv^ra- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B. C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankiporc. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remam of tfic history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B. C. when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Blndusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Aeoka (269 — 231 B. C.) who 
recorded the events of his r^gn in numerous 
inscriptions. This king. In an unusually 
bloody war. added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circa^ie) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of thee con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children ”. 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religiona of the world — the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world.” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great kiii% as well as a 
great missionary, and it Is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw y^„ more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even daring his 
reign there had been signs ot new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where j;be inde- 



Advent of the Rajputs. ^ 


pendent kingdoms of B^ctria and Parfliia had ! 
*!&ien fornie^ and subsequent to it there were 
frequ<»it Gniek raids into India. The Greeks 
In Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A. D., alsd ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and Noith-’Western India. 

• The first of those Yueh-cKi kings to annex a 
part of India was Ivadidiises II (A. D. 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed tlie Indus and consolidated his 
power eastwarf^as far as Benares. 11 is son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empini in tlie North, and 
made Teshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Ivushan (dan of the Yueh-chi 
leached its zenith and did not begin to deeay 
until the end of the second century, eoncurrent ly 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which ilonsliucted the Amaravati stupa, 
•' one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourti* century there arose, at j 
fataliputra; the Gupta dynasty which proved' 
of great importance. Its founder was a local i 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for i 
some fifty years from A.l). 32(1, was a king of j 
the gr(?atest distinction, llis aim of subduing I 
all India was not indec'd fulfilled but he was; 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms ofj 
thi\, South and f veil from Ceylon, and, in addi-1 
lion to being a warrior, ho was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally disting- 
uished and is commiunoratcd in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as widl as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a groat tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynat^y began to wane — 
In face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia— ant by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was «ne of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by thifrisc and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.l). 606, ca- 
pabla of consolidating an Empire. This was 
, the Emperor Htrsha who, from Thanasar m'ar 
\mbala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
' i^cndcd his territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet *‘ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonfal.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese “ Mastex#of the I^aw,” Hiuen Tsiang 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whoso treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy fpom China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of iutorncolne strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs.* 

It the meantiflfe in Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Orerce, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most Important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the rnost important Dcccan dynasty; 
one branch uniting with tlie Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Soutlieni dynasties arc so 
involved, and iii idaiiy cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is impossible. 
Few names of note stand oilt from the rccorcl; 
except those of Vikramadiiya (lltli century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of mcdiicval Iniiia is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not iinlik(‘ that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful ruh'rs the jungle began to 
gain back what had bei>ii wrested from it t 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which In 
some cas('s thiiy have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan clement was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not tlK^efore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may bo call- 
ed an event — of the mi(Idle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste; the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of tlm period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homos in Rajputana and Oudh,* into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influ(uice on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanau] — in the Doab and Southern Oudh — 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the • renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Raiputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat; another held Malwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous iu India. Later in the same 
century the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindliyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son Of thfe con- 
queror was Prithwl llaj, the champion of the 
iUndufi against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
Of chaos; and of the gfreatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Kajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Snnkaracharya 
(^nth century) and Uamanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only fn Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan eoiHiiiest and 
speedily disappeared there before ihc new faith 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of tlie Prophet in 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Soimiath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring JMahomodan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ohori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prlthwi Haj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-uU-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Dcllii. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1526, ouly a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distmetion. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-1316), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Piroz 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whoso adininis- 
tmtlon was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on ids abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1308- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven montlis at the mercy of tlic 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Slkandar lA)dl, began to recover. His son. 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that bad been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established In 
India the Mughal dynasty. I 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
in oApitaU otbcr thiem Delhi up to this date! 


were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In- 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah^ the foundef 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though' 
hh grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler^acquirlng fame gt sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmaui dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially In the long w'ars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adilg^hahls, It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times It be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached breads In the 
story have to be picked uf) otoe by^o ahd fol- 
lowed to tlieir ending, and althou^ the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will bo convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahpmedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal ^Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi lias already been told. His son 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eyontuallyo defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by 8her Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when H>’mayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, •'Was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king* 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest tVas almost 
uninterrupted and by 1694 the whole of India 
North of the Norbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. Tills 
great ruler, who Was as remarkable for his 
religious toleranccj as for hispmillWy prowess, 
died in 160o, having behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His sem, Jchanglr, 
who married the Persian lady ^ur Jahan 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buMdings— the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the pal^o at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- ' 
plod With wars m the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led tn the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
Ihis Emperors rulo was one of constant 
intr^uo fighting In every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twentv-flve 
years struggle against the Mgrathas of the 
peccaii who, under the leadership of Sivail 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. His bigoted Qattltude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangieb all the more 
anidouB to c^blish his Empire on a firm basis 
In the south, but ho waa^imable to hol<3 his 
many conquests, and on bis death (1707) the 
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Empire, for which his throe sous were tghiing, 
wjUguld not be licld togcftior. Internal disorder 
and Maratlti encroachments (continued during 
tlio reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Sliah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried ali before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marathas began to m®kc the 
most of the opportunity oifored to them by 
puppet rulfjrs at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
liistory of MahoiiRdan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
tlio 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese t% the formation of a great Empire 
in the East. That idea was soon realized, for. 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa" taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day la the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches arifl forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to*tho caio they took to dcdVnd 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and groat missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in tlie former 
class, St. Erancis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses sometliing of its 
lustre wheif it has to bo paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on tlieir 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted ftom 1380 to 1640, 
also tended to thoudownfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it wasmnequal to the task of competing 
in the East with tlio Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wr<‘sting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese,* but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
•upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of thtir civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English# attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been oi^e Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1Q§0 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in* India 
were iounded only tUter Portuguese and Dutch 
opposiUOT had ovcrcomei notably in the 


soa fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important Englisii foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others. Including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these Yearly years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark : it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against tticir 
foes — the Maratlias and the Dutcli. Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s rigiit to trade in the East ; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portugues(5, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and amiounce<i 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
mueh came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could bo made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. Jmo 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bo 
laid by Job Charnock until after a immiliat- 
ing ijcacc had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itsdf in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place Jn 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed ; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy rcjach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to bo feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, rmd rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect ‘peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world lias known. 

Attempts to compote with the English were 
made of course. But the scdiemes of tlie 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagoro to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
Franco in 1744, the French had acquired a 
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Btrong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three largo States — Hyderabad, Tanjorc, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, liad intervened witli success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under T^a Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. Tho French, however, kept Madms, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Alx-Ia-Chapelle restored Madras 
to tho English. TJio flgliting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward tlieir own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s ottieers, the Marquis 
do Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay tho army which had established his 
ower, and in return the Northern Circars, 
etween Orisa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by tho English in tho seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive tho Fiiigiiah out of India, capture<l 
Fort Dt. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory whicli Colonel (Sir Eyre) Cootc 
won at Wandlwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingcc put an end to the 
French ambitious of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry paased more than once from the 
one nation to the othi'r before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting tho third 
French war In the South they became involved 
In grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 

S uarters of tho English at Calcutta were 
ireatenod by that ruler wlio demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. Tliey refused and 
be marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down tho river, tho rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
*' Black Hole.” From tliis small and stilling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
tho next day. Clive wlio was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta >dth Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured tho town 
(1767). and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
goro. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of tho French, and Clive, putting 
fbrward Mir Jafar as candidate for tho Nawab’s 
throne, matched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
ot artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
60,000, The result was the historic battle of 
Flassey (Juno 28) In which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be , pursued; routed 
the Nawab: Ifir Jafhr was put on' the throne 


at Murblhiidabacl, and ti»e price of this honoi^ 
was put at a 2,340,000 in addition the grarUT 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of tho twenty-four 
Pargauas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against tho French 
in Maritas and in person led a force against 
tho Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
JalTar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absonco the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Kasim in his 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Mongliyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues; 
au opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers wore 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his traiii^ regiments 
were defeated at Ghcria and Oodcyiiullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
muliny in Ins own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
lcad<‘rs from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joiuta forces of Shah Alam, 
tho Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in tho battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of •Plassey) returned as Governor. 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
ho sought the substance, although not tho 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify \ho Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by liis immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound adrwinlstratlon 
date from tliis second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dati's from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India; 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by ^^ich the English 
received the revenues and ' maintained the 
army while tho criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in tlio Nawab. Tho performance of his se- 
cond task, tho purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
Ho died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
“ great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the^ Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of tho revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of tho fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, '\vith whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, ho reorganized the ciyi service, reformed 
the system of revenue coR’cction, greatly im- 
proved* the financial position of the Company; 
and created courts of justwp and some s^m- 
ance of a police force. Frmn 1772 to 17^4 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1^74 to 1775 
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‘fco was tha first Governor-General, nominated 
under an ^ct of Parliament passed In the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions ho enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, wore interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together wit)| his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his a^inistration is justly famous. 
The recovery oOhe Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Bohillas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1776-82) 
owing to thl^ ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon whore the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is known as.tho first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam ho won over by diplomacy, 
but against Tlydor Ali ho had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Cootc. Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings srfiowed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he soparateeP the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants *’ <4 the Company into an ad- 
mini^rative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan, Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, sucewded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed “Ijy Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord* Wellesley's Policy. 

The French in general, and " the Corsican ” 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few ^%ars before Lord W'ellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of deflnitlv£ly ending French schemes 
in A^ bv placing mimself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 
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large tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won Qver the Nizam to the British side, and; 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Scrlngapatam and the gallant death of Tipu, 
Part of Mysore', the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur- 
had still to bo brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and feigned 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur as 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this; 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carried 
all before them, the one by his victories at 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligarh 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India; 
were less fortunate. The groat acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. lie; 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler. Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. Ilia foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at J^hore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira; 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagaull (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The largo number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States; 
made Sindhia enter upon a now treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the l^rslan Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years' rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera** 
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tlon was undertaken owing to the Insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
In the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coa^ of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermero (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British lutcrvention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaul^, says: “Ho abo- 
lished cruel rites ; he onaced humiliating dis- 
tinctions ; he^ave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indiana could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts ho 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — ^with the help of 
Captain Slccman — of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as 2'hags. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
The Incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration — where it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
pat« of the first steamship tliat made the 
passage from Bombay to Suez, and by his 
settlement of the long educational controversy 
in favour of the advocates of instruction in 
English and the vernaculars. Lord William 
Bentinck left India (1836) with his programme 
of reforms unfinished. The new Charter Act 
of 1833 had brought to a close the commercial 
business of the Company and emphasized their 
position as rulers of an Indian Empire in trust 
for the C‘rown. By it the whole administra- 
tion, as well as the legislation of the country, 
was placed in the hands of the Governor-Gene- 
ral m Council, and authority was given to 
create a Presidency of Agra. Before his re- 
tirement Bentinck assumed the statutory title 
of Governor-General of India (1834), tlius 
marking the progress of consolidation since 
Warren Hastings in 1774 became the first Go- 
vernor-General of Port William. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, being senior member of Council, 
succeeded Lord William Bentinck, and during 
his short tenure of office carried Into execution 
his predecessor’s measure for giving entire 
libeity to the press. 

Afghan Wars.' 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a now 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge; and of extending ^he bless- 

X of good Government and happiness to 
ons in India but his administration was 
almost exclualvely comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of Baluhhlstan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan wan was under- 
taken partly to counter the Bo^an advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Bhuja in place of Bost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupalion of the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Bumes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Bost Ma- 
homed. The British commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old^md feeble, and 
after two months delay ho led his army of 
4,600 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, cither 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relievo Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock rtfieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). 
The bazaar at Kabul was blown u#, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellenborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars.«^ 

Lord Ellenborough’s other wars — the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (Ist Lord) Hardlnge^ be Gov- 
ernor-General. A soldier Governor-General 
was not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs, llanjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, Ipyal to the end to 
the treaty ho had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the TchahOf or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys. • The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obt^n the 
supremo power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh, 
Gough, the Commander in Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within throe weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Perozeshah, Allwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surreMered to the British; 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhulcep Singh was 
recognized as Bajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Kesident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the JuUun- 
dur Doab was added to Britisfi territory ; the 
Sikh army was limited; and a British force 
was sent to garrison tho^unjab on behalf of 
the child Bajah. Lord vardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousio, the greatest oy^ndian procon^s. 

Dalhousie had only Been in India ^ few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh positlosTat ChflUan* 
waia; the Brttisfa lost 2»490 officers and men 
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besid?s four guns and t]io colours of thfcc rrgi- 
fhcnts : buj|i before reinforcement a could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-in-Chiof, Lord Qough had res- 
tored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the out-break of the Mutiny 
eight-years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal.In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, th^ time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of thQ IraM^ddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Promo and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Balhousie’s tenure of 
oflacc. His “ doctrine of lapse" by which 
British rulu was substituted for Indian in 
States wherf continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into prat ice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last named state b(x*-ame the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male h^Pirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its , misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. Ho reformed 
the administration from top tc^ bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
complott^d the great Ganges canal. He also 
, detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. • 

The •Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1856, and In the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Gangcp from Delhi to Patna rose 
in ribellion. ^le causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to •estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation ; in tlie spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to bo subdued *, in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes toJtake a greater sliarc in the 
government of th* country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth-~that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greafied with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without*many of its best officers 
who were employed In civil work, and the 
Brit||h troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie*8 wamingl, below the number he 
considerec^ essential for safety. On May 10 


the "sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut dmiif 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the IllSge^ 
European garrison, went off to Delhi 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central Indiaj 
the contingents of soldo of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Bartiard 
died of cholera early ih July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived ’with a reinforce- 
ment from the Puniab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of now bodies of mutineers ; 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sun stroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 Infantry, of whom 1,060 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege jgpns made 
it possible to advance the batterm;^ Septem- 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader In spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. Ihere a European 
force of 240 Avith six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and hold out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on tlie 
boats on thb Ganges when fire Avas opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
CaAvnporc to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency ftom 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful bardsUps. 
The relieving force,, under Havelock Md Out- 
laxD, was itself invested, and the gainson was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin.Campbcll 
finally reduced, and in Central Inula, where 
Sir Hugh liose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited llanl of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Hotter Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from tlie Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisteti by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received tlio title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting tlio transfer — amalgamated with the 
Koyal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that ()ueen 
Victoria had assumed the government of India, 
and proclaimed a i)ollcy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principhi already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all, of every race or creed, wen', to be admitted 
as far as possible to those officers in tlic Queen’s 
wrvice for which tliey might bo qualified. 
Tile aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India—’* In their pros- 
perity will bo our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July, 
1859, and in tlie cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in tluj northern province.s, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to as.su re 
thorn that the ” policy of lapse ” was at an <'nd. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1801) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, f<»r leglslativ<! 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal M'itli the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are duo tlio eustoms system, income Lrx, 
license duty, and Htato paper currency. 'I’lie 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health. Didy (’aiming died in 1802 and tills 
hastened his departure for England where lie 
died in June of that year. His successor, Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few montlis after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the “ saviour of the 
Tttnjab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
aas tliat of reorganising tlie Indian military 
Bvstem, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was civrrled out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal array the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should bo ono to two, and in tho 
Madras and Bombay armies ono to three : the 
artillery was to bo almost wholly European. 


The reorganisation was^ carried out in spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddliiig of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India liad no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
on tho army in India while the reorganising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines=-in Orissa (1866) and Bundclkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) occurred while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for tho first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be bold personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir llichard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to bo noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry In 
Bengal. Tlie other was tho consequence of 
tho wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the In diaiH cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
Tho Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the otlier hand, largely responsible for tho 
series of splentlid bulldirqis begun in that city 
during tho Governorship of Sir Bartle Fri're. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 3869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant IViagistracy to tho ^■icc^oyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeedcid him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced tho 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
tlio impulse to local sclf-goveriftncut. lie also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the inter-])rovincial customs lines. Uii- 
h.appily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by e.xtending comiimnications 
of cv(*ry kind were not caiTiial out to tlio full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
settlement of tlie Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
Lord NoitJibrook (Viceroy 1872-0) liad to exer- 
cl'<e his abilities i^liiefly In tne province of 
finance. A severe famine which tlireatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was siA’cessfully warded 
ort by the organization of state relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. <Tho follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-governmeiit, and 
for the tour through India of the Prin^'.e of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). ’The visit 
of the Duke of Ediiibiirgli to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those witli whom lie had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link bidween 
India and tiie Crown. The Prince of Wales’s 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
eouragemciit was given toQlie growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January Ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, ()ucen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time. 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a si- 
tuation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India liad iknown. The most 
strenuops exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crorcs of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but tXo loss of life wm es- 
timated at millions. At this time also 
Afghan affairs ones more became £iromineot. 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to bo intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes— ^tho Khyber, the Kurr%pi, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir ^uls Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further ope- 
rations wore thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
def(‘ated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir I). Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Bahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government wnich developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding Judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended In a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-csteblish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment ot an Education Com- 
mission with a 'dew to the spread of popular 
instruction on a "broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, nov^ Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 188^ had to give his attention 
mor% to external than internal affairs : one of 
Ills first acts waf to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty tmd King Thibaw was exiled 
to Ratnagiri, where he still lives on a liberal 
pension. His dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

TM Russian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to fleet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
ove» two million >«J:erliDg, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Ruasian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
4l)rjp^ the dellmitotion of the Afghan frontier 


towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdownc’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignonimously retreated. This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdo\\Tie's term of office was distinguished 
by several other events, such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892) which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them : legislation aimed at social 
and domestic r(‘form among the Hindus : and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander INIackcnzie, as 
Chief Commissioner : comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of railways, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand. (The Province was 
made a Lieut enant-Governor.sh ip in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 21 crorcs, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
Is. 1^.) To meet this the old five per cent, im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods : and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Array, which involved the abolition 
of the old •system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent In Chitral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to bo res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
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and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and wide-spread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague Increased, and In 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned hero : some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. Ho had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West fron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khybcr, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Hablb- 
uUah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- j 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty i 
was concluded with his successor. 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commfesion, prac- 
tically fixed tlio value of the rupee at 1«. 4d!., 
and m 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Vloeroyalty we dealt with elsewhere ; chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganizing 
the governing bodies of Indian universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agrlctdtnral banks. The efficiency 
of the Army wad increased (Lord Ritehener 
was Cominander»in-Chief) by the rearmament 
of the Indian Army, the 8trengthed(ng of the 


artillery, and the reorganization of the trans- 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and ho 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
militarjj education to the sons ^of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1; 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office. Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a now Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Ofhgctic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the readjustment of relations 
between the Army headiuarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Ife was succeeded by Lord 
Minto, the grandson of a former Governor- 
General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed devrfopod in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst In Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily deflny.ble. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, cspceially in a democratic 
country like England, has been built up.*' 

Political Outrq^^es. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 18^8, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings A.ct, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. The need for this 
reinforcement of the law may be shown by a 
list of the principal politic^f outrages in India 
while Lord Minto was Viceroy and subsequent 
to his dei)arturo : — ^ 

December, 190ft — Attempt to wreck the 
Lieutenant-Governor of BengaTs train at 
Naraingarh. 

•December, 1907. — Attempt on the life of Mr. 
B. C. Allen at Goalundo. 

March, 1908.— Second aftempt to wreck Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s train at Chandernagore. 

March, 1908.— Attempt shoot Mr. Higgin- 

botham, a missionary, at Kushtea. 

April lltb, 1908/— Bomb throWb at the 
Mayor of Chandernagore, « 
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April SOtfi, 1008. — Murder of Mm. and Miss 
Kennedy at Mozafferpore. 

August, 1008. — Mr, Cam^o, Miil^lnanagcr, 
Beverly injured by a bomb on the E. B. S. 
Hallway. 

August, 1008. — Murder of Naren<lr% Nath 
Gossaln, the approver in the Allporo case, in 
Alipore Jail. 

November Gth, 1908. — Attempt on the life of 
Sir Andrew Fraser at Overtoun Hall. 

November 9t^ 1908. — ^Murder of Injector 
Nando Lall Banerjce, who arrested Kbudiram 
Hose, in Serpentine Lane, Calcutta. 

November, 1908. — Sukumar, alleged informer, 
murdered at Dacca, 

February lOth, 1 908. — Murder of Babu 
Ashutosh Biswas in the Courtyard ht Allpore. 

June, 1909. — Prio Mohun Clmtterji (brotlicr of 
an approverj^stabbed to death at Fateiiiangpur. 

July' 1st, 1009.-— Assassination of liicuter.ant- 
Colonel Sir William Curzon Wyllie, at the 
Imperial Institute, London. 

November 13th, 1009.— Bomb explosion 

near Hi E. Lord Mimo’s carriage at Ahmcda- 
bad. 

December 21st, 1909. — Assassination of Mr. 
A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., Collector of Nasik. 

January 24th, lOlO.-^Murder of Khan Baha- 
dur Shams-ul-Alum, 

February 21*. 1911.r— Murder of Head Con- 
stable SrWh Chakravarty. 

March 2nd, 1911. — Attempt to murder Mr. 
Cowley, P.W.D., with a bomb in Calcutta. 

April 19th, 1911. — Babu Manmolian Dcy, 
witness li» Munshiganj bomb case, shot dead 
at llouthbog, 

Juno 17th, 1911, — Murder of Mr. Ashe, Col- 
lector of Tinnevelly. 

Juno 18th, 1911. — Murder of Sub-Inspector 
Raj Kumar Roy^at Mymensingh. 

July 1911. — Sonarang case, Rashun Dowan 
Duffadar, Amari-Dcwan, and Katl Beiiode 
Chakra vartl^hot at Netrapati. 

September 21 at, 1912. — Head Constable Ra- 
dhil^l Roy shot dea# at Dacca. 

December Ufth, 1912. — Attempt to assassi- 
nate Abdul Rahaman, one of the witnesses for 
the police in the Midnaporo conspiracy case. 

December 23rd, 1912. — H. E. Lord Hardinge 
wounded, and one of his servants killed, by a 
bomb during the State entry into Dellii. 

May 17th, 1913.— Chaprasi in the employ of 
the Lahore Gyrnktena Club killed by a bomb 
near the^^wronco Gardens, Lahoro. 

September 29th, 1913. — Harder of Head Cons- 
table Haripado Deb, Collefb Square, Calcutta. 

September SOth, 1913. — Bankim Chandra 
Chowdhury, inspector of Police at Mymen- 
singh, formerly of Dacca, killed by a bomb. 

The list, it will be seen, includes two attempts 
on the life of the IVeeroy himself. It does nof 
include a number of equally significant; distur- 
bances, such as tho riots in Bombay (Juno 
10OB), during the%ial of Tilak, which led to 
considerable loss of life. Concurrently with 
these re;i^eMive measures steps were taken to 
extend represenl^tive fnstltntjons, |a 1907 


a Hindu and a Mahomedan wore appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by tho addition of an Indian 
member. 


Lord Minto. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto ’s 
ViccToyalty -was distinguished by tho conclu- 
sion (1907) b(^twccn On'at Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
tho friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and In Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. IVo expeditions had to 
bo undertaken on tho North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands; 
and ships of tho East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check 
the traffic In arms through Persia and Mekran 
to the frontier of India. Towards Native 
States Lord Minto adoptcMl a policy of less in- 
terference than that followed by his predeces- 
sor. He invited their views on sedition; 
and, in a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any 
desire to force a uniform system of adminis- 
tration in Native States, and said he preferred 
their development with due regard to treaties 
and local conditions. Lord Minto left India 
in November, 1910, a few weeks after Lord 
Morley had resigned the Secretaryship of State; 
tho tenure of their respective posts having 
boon practically identical in point of time. 
Tho position of tho Viceroy had in those years 
materially changed. Lord Minto had a weak 
Council, and this weakness was reflected in 
the government of Bengal and Madras; but 
it is more important to note that Lord Morley 
had oxtindeel tho policy of transferring the 
actual government of India from India to 
London, to such an extent that the Under- 
secretary for India was able to describe the 
Viceroy as merely the agent of the Secretary 
of State. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lor^) Hardinge was appointed 
to succeed Lord Minto. His first year in India 
was marked by a weak monsoon and famine 
in parts of Western India, still more by the 
visit to India of the King Emperor and the 
Queen, who arrived at Bombay on December 
2, 1911. From there they proceeded to Delhi 
where, in the most magnificent durbar over 
held In India, tho coronation was proclaimed 
and various boons, including an annual grant 
of 50 lakhs for popular education, were an- 
nounced. At the same ceremony His Majesty 
announced the transfer of the capital of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi; tho reunion of the 
two Bengals under a Govcrnor-in-Council ; tho 
formation of a new Lieutenant-Governorship 
for Bchar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa; and the 
restoration of Assam to the charge of a Chief 
: Commissioner. Qn December 14, a review of 
60,000 British and Indian troops was held, and 
on tl)e 16>Ji Th^lr Majestic® eaeh laid a found8|.r 
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tion stone of the new capital. From Delhi the 
King went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra 
and Bajputana, afterwards meeting at Bankl- 
pur and going to Calcutta. Thence they re- 
turned to Bombay and sailed for England on 
January . 10. “ From all sources, public and 
private," wrote His Majesty to the Premier, 
”I gather that my highest hopes have been 

realised Our satisfaction will be still 

greater if time proves that our visit has con- 
duced to the lasting good of India and of the 
Empire at large." 

In March, 1912, a committee of experts was 
appointed to advise the Government of India 
as to the site of the new capital. Temporary 
buildings wore erected to accommodates the 
Government, and on December 23 the State 
entry into Delhi was made by the Viceroy. 
This ceremony was marred by an attempt on 
His Excellency’s life as he passed down the 
Chandni Chauk. The bomb thrown from a 
house killed an attendant behind the iTowdah 
in which the Viceroy was sitting, seriously 
wounded Lord Hardlnge, but left Lady 
Hardinge unscathed. The courage displayed by 
Their Excellencies was unsurpassed and elicited 
the admiration of all ; but, in spite of the olfer of 
large rewards, the assassin was not caught. 

Educational schemes claimed a large place 
in public attention during 1912 and 1913. In 
the former year a Boyal Commission, under 
the presidency of I.ord Islington, was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the public services of India. 
In 1912 also a Committee of four was ap- 
pointed, under the Chairmanship of Field 
Marshal Lord Nicholson, to inquire into ndlitary 
policy and expenditure in In<Ua. In the follow- 
ing year a Royal Commission was appointed, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, to investigate and report on certain 
administrative questions relating to Indian 


finance and currency which had foi^^omo years 
been much discussed particularly in India. 

In the North-East of India an expedition; 
under Gen. Bower, was despatched against the 
Abors for the punishment of the murderers of 
Mr. Noel Williamson. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attaclicd to a mosque in Cawnpore was made 
the occasion of an agitation among Indian Ma- 
liomcdans and a riot in Cawm^re led to heavy 
loss of life. Of those present^at the riot, 106 
were put on trial but subsequently released by 
the Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans, 

In October, 1913, it was announced that 
General Sir ileauchamp Duff had been appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir O’Moore Creagh a|jpommander- 
in-Chlef. Commenting on this Tne Timf^s said 
it was a departure from the long tradition of 
alternately choosing the Commandcr-in-Chief 
from the British and the Indian Army. It 
considered however, that the departure was 
justified by the circumsflinccs, although there 
w'asno lack of British officers with the necessary 
qualifications. There were special reasons for the 
nomination of Sir Beauchamp Duff, who as Ad- 
jutant-General in India, and Chief of Staff dur- 
ing Lord Kitchener’s term gave proof of Ids 
thorough knowledge of Indian conditions and 
his exceptional powers as a it^itary adminis- 
trator. The Military changes in India in 1905 
and 1909 had profoundly modified the duties 
of the Commander-in -Chief and had conferred 
on him alone duties formerly divided between 
the Comraandcr-in -Chief and the Military Mem- 
ber of Council and had made him tlfo adminis- 
trative head of the Army. 
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The Impulse Which drc^’o the ‘British to India 
was not coiHiuest hut trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1699, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct traJb with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factors and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort Stfc 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in#England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of Government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the C§mpany to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company Ijecamc first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns j^vo rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Begulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremaeij of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Gflwcrnor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-chief of the Presi- 
dency Array. Tlio* control of the Governor- 
Geimral-in-Council •was somewhat extended, 
as H was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Councilf and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there waS passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Grown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole renresenta- 
ti^ of the Crown in India ; ho is assisted by a 
COTneU, composdH of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the fAlministration, 


Functions of Government. 

Tiio functions of the Government of India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it lias restricted tlie alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is di^ualifled. 
In times of famine It undertakes relief works 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate cliaracter. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Native States which collectively cover 
more than onc-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. Tlie distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations fluctuates; broadly 
speaking it may be said that the tendency of 
the day is to confine the Government of India 
to control and the Local Governments to ad- 
ministration. 

Division of Responsibility. 

The Government of India retains in its own 
hands all matters relating to foreign relations, 
defence, general taxation, currency, debt, 
tariffs, posts, telegraphs and railways. The 
ordinary internal administration — the assess- 
ment and collection of revenue, education; 
medical and sanitary arrangements, and Irri- 
gation, buildings and roads, fall within the 
purview of the Local Governments. In all 
tlicso matters the Government of India exer- 
cises a general and constant control. It pres- 
cribes lines of general policy, and tests their 
application from the annual administration 
reports of the Local Authorities. It directly 
administers certain Imperial departments; 
such as Bailways, Post Office, Telegraphs, the 
Survey of India and Ecology ; it employs a 
number of inspecting officers for those depart- 
ments primarily left to Local Governments; 
including Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests, 
Medical asd Archajology. It receives, and 
when necessary modifies, the annual budgets 
of Local Governments; and every new ap- 
pointment of importance, and every large 
addition even to minor establishments has to 
receive its specific sanction. There also exists 
a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from officials or private individuals who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by the action 
of Local Governments ; and outside the Presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
approval of the Governor-General is necessary 
to the appointment of some of the most impor- 
tant officers of the provincial administration 
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The BUpervision of the. principal Native States 
rests directly with the Governor-General in- 
Council, but Local Governments have also 
responsibilities in this direction, where important 
States have historical association with them, 
and in the case of minor States. 

Personnel of the Government. 

The Governor-General and the “ ordinary ’* 
members of his Council arc appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specifled for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed It 
at five years. There arc six “ ordinary ” 
members of Council, three of whom must, at 
the time of their appointment, have been at 
least ten years in the service of the Crown in 
India, one of the three remaining members 
must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the 
fifth and sixth are not prescribed by statute. 
The Indian civilians hold respectively the 
portfolios of Land Revenue and Agriculture, 
the Home, the Finance and the Education 
Departments. The IjavV Member has charge 
of the Legislative Department, and a 
member with English official experience 
has charge of the Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own 
member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
members, whoso chairman has the status of a 
Secretary, and are under the general control 
of the Commerce and Industry Departnnmt. 
The Oommandcr-in-Cliief may also be and in 
practice always is, an “ extraordinary mem- 
ber of the Council, lie holds charge of the 
Army Department. TIkj Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary ” 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies! The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints ; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 

Business Procedure. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of! 


a Miuir>tcr of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary ^departmental matters. 
But any question of special^^importancc, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the Matter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss que^ions which the 
Viceroy desires to put befor^them, or which 
a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there Is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if ho 
considers tliat the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whoso position •' corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present at Council meetings ; that he attends 
on the Viceroy, usually gucc a week, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Department ; that he has the 
right of bringing to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in whibh ho considers that the Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should bo obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The ^cretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct ftom that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India arc 
borrowed from the Provinces. 


Government of India. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Ills Excellency the Right Hon, Bauon HAUBiNaE of Pensiitjrst, O.C.B.; G.M^.I., G,0.5tG., 
G.M-LE-} G.C.V.O., I*S.o.i assumed charge o1 office, 2Zrd November, 1910. 

PBRSJ^NAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary, Sir J. 11. Du Boulay, K.C.I.E. 

MHiJtary Secretary, Lieut. -Col. F. A, Maxwell, 
V.O., O.S.I., D.S.O., 18th Lancers.* 

Comptroller of the Household, Capt. J. Macken- 
zie, C.I.E., 35th Sikhs. 

AssiBtaM Private Secretary, J. Scott, C.I.B. 


Indian Aules-de-Camp, Abdul Karim Khan 
Risaldar Major, Sardar Bahadur, G. G.’s 
Body Guard; Mlt Slngh| Subadar Major 
Sardar Bahadur, 53rd Sikhs. 


Surgeon, Licut.-Col. Sir J. R. Roberts, c,i.E. 


Aidea-de-Camp, Major Hon. Hi J. Fraser, m.v.o., 
Scots Guards ; Capt. Hon. A. O. W. 0. Weld- 
Foresteri M.v.o., Grenadier Guards; Lieut. 
F, A; Nicolson, 15th Hussars ; Capt. W. W. 
Muir, 10th aikhs (extra). Capt. A. F. Hartley, 
llth Ltmoers (extra); Capt. A^ A. Tod, 
Rifle Brigade (extrah 


Commandant of Body Guards Capt. V. A. 8. 
Keighley, H.V.O., 18tti j^ncers. 

Adjutant^f Body Qudrdt Lieut. Jt R, V.Sherston, 
llth lAucers. 
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Ordinary Members — ^ • COUNCIL. 

Sir K W. Carlyle* K.C.S.I., Took his seat, 4 July, 1910. 

Sir S. H, Butler, K.o.s.i., o.i.B. Took bis seat, 15 November, 1910. 

Syed All Iinam, O.s.l. Took his seat, 21 November, 1910. (Law), , 

W. H. Clark, o.s.l., o.M.G. Took his seat, 24 November, 1910. 

Sir R. H. Craddock, K.o.s.i. Took his seat, 27 January, 1912. 

Sir William Meyer, E.0.LE., Took his seat, 28 June, 1913. 

^Extraordinary Member — • 

Gen. Sir O'Moore Creagh, V.O., a.0.B., G.o.S.i., A.D.C. Gen. Commandor-in-Chief in India. 
Took his seat, 10th September, 1909. (To be succeeded by Gen. Sir Beauchamp Dulf.) 


SECRETAEIAT. 


Revenue Aoricuiture department. 
Secretary^ Sir K. D. Maclagan, K.o.s.i. 

Under Secretary, F. Noyce. 

Inspector-General of Forests, E. S. Hart. 
Assistant Inspector-General oj Forests, G. E. S. 
Cubitt. 

Registrar, J. D. Shapcott. 

Superintendents, W. A. Threlfall, C. H. Martin, 
L. E. Kershaw, T. McDonnell. 

EiNANOE Department. 

Ordinary Branch, 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. J, B. Brunyato, c.I.E. 
i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretaries, H. G. Stokes, CJ.E., F. W. 

Johnston, o.i.E. ^ 

Under Secretary, E. M. Cook, 

Assistant Secretary, B. N. Mltra. 

Registrar, E. W. Baker, l.S.O. 

Additional Asst. Secretary, H. L. French, 1.8.0. 
Superintendents, M. H. Khan, A. V. V. Aiycr, 
B. A., G. W. 0. Bradoy, G. T. Viper, C. N. 
Chakarty, A. Hyde. 

MUMiry Finance Branch, 

Financial Adviser, W. H. Michael. 

Military Accountant-General and ex-officio De- 
puty Financial Adviser, Col. B. W, Marlow, 
I.A. 

Deputy Firmncial Adviser, W. C. Ashmore. 
Military Deputy Accountant-General and ex- 
officio Assistant Secretary, Major E. B. Pea- 
cock, I.A. 

Assistant Financial Adviser, Capt, G. W. Ross, 
I.A. , 

Assistant Controller, Q, H. Cockhen. 

Registrar, W. C. ^lecson. 

Superintendents, Lieut. T. A. Duffy, G. E. 
Hodges, Gondr. E. H. Chapman. 

Foreign Department. 

Secretary, Lieutx-OoL Sir A. H. McMahon, 
G.av.o.; K.O.I.B., <r.s.i.; i.a. 

Depmy Secretaries, A. H. Grant, Ebq.; cj.e. 

and L. W. Reynolds, o.i.B. 

Under Secretary/, H. D. St. John. 

Assistant Secretary, Major S. B. A. Patterson. 
Attache, Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh. 

Registrar, G. W. Marshall, l.s.o. 
Superintendents, A. Stapleton, l.s.o.; S. A. 
Blaker, B. L. NUe, T. O. 6. Waugh. 
Homb^Department. 

Secretary, H. Wheeler, o.i.B. (offg,). 

Deputy Secretary, C. W. E. Cotton. 

Under Secretaries, V. Dawson, H. L. Fox. 
Registrar, G. F. Winn. 

SupeHnt^ents^ J. H. Frost, A. S. Lawronco, 
Rai Sahib A. C. Koyar, H. 0. Marsden, P. K. 
Basu. 

' Education Dspartmbnt. 

Secretary, 0. L. Porter, c.i.l. , 

Joint Seeretary, B, Sharp, 0 .I.B, 

Assimant SecretariesX, D. Ross, Fh.D.; Kun* 
war MithaiaJ Singh 


Superintendents, R. H. Blaker, T. M. Smith; 

P. A. Collins, L. D. Harington. 

Registrar, G. R. Kaye. 

Census Commissioner, B. A. Gait, O.i.B. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, Sir W. H. H. Vincent. 

Deputy Secretary, A. P. Muddiman. 

Legal Asst, to Secretary, Samt Chandra Banerjee. 
Registrar, T. W. Payne, I.S.O. (on leave) — S, 
A. Collins (offg.) 

Superintendent, G. R. Ridge. 

Army Department. 

Secretary, Major-Gen. Sir M. H. S. Grover. 
Deputy Secretary, Major A. H. O. Spence. 
Assistant Secretaries, Lieut, -Col. H. F. Cooke, 
I.A., Major 11. B. Graham, Major A. W. Chltty. 
Registrar, L. N. Burman, Rai Bahadur (on 
leave) A. A. Wliclan (offg.). 

Stiperiniendents, W. C. Dobenham; A. B. 
Running, R. Tharlc-Hughcs, P. P. Hypher. 
PuBLTO Works Department. 

Secretary, Irrigation, Roads and Buildings, 
W. B. Gordon, c.I.E. 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. le Malstrc. 

Under Secretary/, P, Hawkins. 

Assistant Secretary, J. E. Lacey, l.s.o. 
Registrar, W. J. Drake. 

Superintendents, W. J. Tilden, R, R. Reaks, 
H. M. Marchant, H. N. Dass. 

Inspector -General of Irrigation, The Hon'blc 
Mr. M. Nethersole. 

Consulting Architect, J. Begg, f.R.i.b.A. 
Assistant, E. M. Thomas. 

Electrical Adviser, J. W. Meares. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 
Secretary, R. E. Enthoven, o.i.E. 

Under Secretaries, H. A. F. Lindsay, S.'H. Slater, 
Controller of Patents and Designs. — H. G. 
Graves. 

Registrar, T. 0. Drake, l.s.o. 

Superintendents, E, P. Jones, H. R. W. Charles; 
A. K. Sarkar, R. B. Banarji, B. N. Banarji, 
C. H. Baldrey. 

Railway Board. 

President, Sir T. R. Wynne, k.o.s.i.; e.o.i.b. 
Second Member, W. H. Wood. 

Temporary Member, Sir H. P. Burt, K.o.i.E. 
Secretary, TfRyan. 

Chief Engineer, 3. Woodsido. 

Post Office & Telegraph Dept. 
Director-General of Posts Telegraphs, Mr. 
W. Maxwell, o.i.B., m.v.o. (Offg.) 

Northern India Salt revenue. 
Commissioner, R. A. Gamble. 

Indo-European Telegraph Department. 
Persian Gulf and Persian Sections. 
Directors, B. E. Gunter; H. W. Smith, O.I.B.; 
W. Kmg-Wood, O.I.E. (ojffg.), Commante 
ofjCable Steamer “Patrick St • •• '» 
Townsend, 


Stewart," P, W. 
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SmivEY Department. 

SurveyoT’^Qeneral of India, Col. S. G. Burrard, 

* Geological Survey. 

Director, H. H. Hayden, c.i.E., B.A.; P.a.8. 
Superintendents, C. S. Middlemiss, b.a., p.g.s.; 

E. Vredenburg, B.sc.; r.G.s., L. L. Fermor, 
D.s.o.; P.G.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.SO., Ph.D. 
Botanical Survey. 

Director, Major A. T. Gage, M.U., i.M.S. ; Eco- 
nomic Botanist, D. Hooper, p.c.S. ; Economic 
Botanist, Madras, F. 11. Parnell; Economic 
Botanist, Bombay, W. Bums, b.Sc. ; Economic 
Botanist, United Provinces, H. M. Leake, 
M.A., P.L.S. 

Archasological Survey. 
Director-General of Archceolgy, J. H. Marshall, 
M.A.; C.I.E. ; Superintendent, Western Circle, 
D. H. Bhandarkar, m.a. ; Sujrerintendents, 
Southern Circle, K. Bea; A. H, Longluirst ; 
Superintendent, Eastern Circle, 1). B. Spooner, 
Ph.D. ; Superintendents, Northern Circle, 
G. Sanderson; H. Hargreaves; Superinten- 
dent, Burma, C. Duroisellc , Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle, Sir M. A. Stein, K. c.i.E., rh.D., 
D.Litt., D.sc. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Surg.- 
Gen. Sir C. P. l.ukis, k.c.s.i., m.d., i.m.s. 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Major J, C. Kobertson, M.B., i.m.s. 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Licut.-Col. B. G. Seton, i.m.s. 

Statistical Officer, Sanitary and Medical De- 
partment, Major S. P. James, m.d., i.m.s. 
Director, Central Bescarch Institute, Kasauli. 

Major W. F. Harvey, M.A., m.d., d.p.ii., i.m.s. 
Assistants in Director, Central Research Institute. 
Kasauli, Capt. E. C. Hodgson, i.m.s.; Bt.Major 
S. R. Christophers, M.B.; l.M S.; Uony. 
Lieut. C. J. Fox. 

Senior Member, Plague Research Commission, 
Major W. G. Liston. c.i.E,, m D., i.m.s. 
Director, Pasteur Institute of India, Kasauli, 
Major W. F. Harvey, M.B., i.m.s, (offg ). 

Asst. Director, Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasauli, Capt. K. Knowles, i.m.s. 
Superintendent X-ray Institute, Dehra Dun, 
Major A. E. Walter, i.m.s. 

Director, King Institute of Preventive Medicine, 

F. M. Gibson, M.B., B.se. 

Asst. Director King Instil ue of Preventive 
Medicine, Capt. W. S. Patton, M.B., i.m.s. 
Officer in charge, Biological Laboratory, General 
Hospital, Calcutta, 'W. M, Haffkine, c.i.E. 
Dii'ector-General of Indian Observatories, G. T. 

Walker, o.s.i., m. a., d . sc., p.r.s. 

Imperial Meteorologists, J. H. Meld, m.a. ; 

G. C. Simpson, D.sc. ; W. A; Harwood, 
M.sc. ; Hem llaj. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
J. Evershed. 

Director, Bombay and Alihagh Observatories, 
Bombay, N. A. F. Moos. 

Secretary, Board of Examiners, Capt. C. L. 

Peart, i.a. 

Officer in Charge of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, E, D. Boss, c.i.E., Ph.D. 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, J. A. 
Chapman, 

Imperial Bacteriologist, Calcutta, Major J. D. E. 
Holmes, i.o,y,D., p.so. 


Superintendent, Civil Veterinary ^Department, 
Sind, Baluchistan and Rajpumna, Major 
A. S. Trydell, l.c.v.D. 

Physiological Chemist, P. Hartley; B.sc. 
Superintendent of Natural History Section of 
Indian Museum, N. Annandale, B.A.; D.sc, 
Curatorf. Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
D. Hooper, F.C.S., p.l.s. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, G. F. Adams. 
Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
M. J. Cogswell. 

Superintendent of Government printing, J. J. 
Meikle. 

Superintendent of Linguistic Survey, Sir G. A. 

Grierson, K. c.i.E. {Bengal Annuitant). 

Chief Inspector of Explosives, Lieut.-Col. C. A. 

Miispratt-Williams, II. A. 

Inspectors of Explosives, Hon. Capt. J. S. Rush ; 

Hon. Major J. W. Turner. 
Administrator-General of Bengal, H. T. Hyde. 
Deputy Administrator-General of Bengal, A. 

Kinney. • 

Director, Criminal Intelligence, Sir C. R. Cleve- 
land, K.C.I.E., 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
Frederick Nocl-Paton. 

Customs and Excise Chemist, R. L. Jenks. 


GOVERNOBS-GENEKAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


• A8.sumed 

Name. charge 

of office, 

Warren Hastings . . , . . , 1774 

Sir John Maeliplierson, Bart. . .o .. 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, K.G. {a) . . . . 1780 

Sir John Shore, Bart, {b) . . . . 1793 

Licut.-General the Hon. Sir Alured 
Clarke, K.c.B. {offg.) . . . . . . 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, P.C. (r) . . 1798 

The Marciuis Cornwallis, K.G. (2ifU 

lime) 1805 

Sir George H. Barlow, Bart. . . . . 1805 

Lord Minto, P.c. {d) . . . . . . 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.C. (e) . . 1813 

John Adam {offg.) * 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.c. (/) .. 9. ,. 1823 

William Lutterworth Bayley {offg.) . . 1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentiiftck, 

G.C.B., G.c.ii., p.c 1828 


(«) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug.; 

1792. • 

{b) Afterwards (by creation)# Baron l^ign- 
mouth. 

(r) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec.; 1799. 

(d) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb.; 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec.; 1816. 
(/) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec., 1826. 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

^ Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bcntinck, 

G.O.B., p.c 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) {offg}. . . 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.O.B., P.C. (6). . .. 1836 

Lord Ellenborough, P.c. (c) .. .. 1842 

William Wilberforcc Bird {offg.) . . 1844 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardingc, 

G.C.B# {d) 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, t.o.U) . . . . 1848 

I Viscount Canning, P.c. (/) ^ . . . . l8o6 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Barorv Metcalfe. 
1(6) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec.; 1839. 
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(c) AfterwafUs (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 1 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Uardinge, 2 May, 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug., 
1849. 

if) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — The Governor-General cea^sd to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Govcniinent 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed oCace. On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and tSb appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

• Assumed 


Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.o. (a) . . . . 1858 

The Earl o4 Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., G.C.n., P.c. 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.n. ib) (offg.) 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.c.B. (offg.) . . 1863 

Tlie Right Uon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., G.C.B., K.C.S.I. (c) . . . . 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.p. . . . . 1869 

John Strachey (d) (ojQTg.) .. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K. T. (e) 

{offg.) 1872 


Lord Northbrook, P.C. (/) .. .. 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.C.B. (g) . . .. .. 1876 

The aiarqucss of Ripon, K.G., P.o. .. 1880 

The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., Q.C.B.; 

G.C.M.G., p.c. {h) 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G.O.M.G. 1888 
The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, p.c. 1894 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston. P.O. . . 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) 1904 

liaron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. , . 1904 

The Earl of Minto, K.O., P.O.. G.O.M.G. 1905 
Baron Hardingc of IPenshurst, P.C.; 

G.C.B., G.O.M.G., O.C.V.O., J.S.O (i) . . 1910 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May, 1859. 

(5) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.l.; 

C.l.E. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton. 28 April, 1880. 

(h) Created Slarquis of Dufferin and Ava; 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.s.i., and G.M.T.E.). 
On quitting office, he becomes G.c.s.i. and 
G.C.I.E., with the date of his assumption 
of the Viccroyalty. 


The Imperial Legislative Council. 


The constitution of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India has been sketched ; 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bring the 
administration into close touch with public 
opinion, the Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members Into a great legislative 
assembly. The first step was taken in 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act provided that, 
for the better exercise of the power of making 
laws and regula^ons vested in the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Councu, he should nominate "‘Ad- 
ditional members for the purposes of legisla- 
tion only.* The additional members were 
appointed for two years and joined the Coun- 
cil when it met foji legislative puiT)oscs. The 
maximum number of members fixed by the Act 
was twelve, of whom not less than one half 
were to be non-officials (holding no office under 
the Government) and in practice most of the 
non-officials were natives of India. Similar 
legislative councils were constituted in some 
of the provinces, but the growth of these bodies 
will be considered when we come to deal with 
the provincial adgjiinistrations. 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 important additions were made 
both to the constitution and the powers of the 
Legislative Council. The number of Addi- 
tional membevs was raised to sixteen, and the 
representative principle was introduced. 
Whilst the method of appointment was, as 
before, nomination# by the Governor-General, 
a certain number of nominations were made 
on the recommendation of specified persons, 
bodfts and associai|pns and in practice these 
recommendations were never refused. Of the 
sixteen Additional members, six were usually 
officials and. ten^ non-officials. Four of the 


non-officials were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, the fifth was 
recommended by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining five were chosen 
by the Governor-General, either with a special 
view to the legislative business to be tran.sacted, 
or to secure the due representation of all classes. 
The Council was also empowered to discuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public interest. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Council took its 
present shape under what is commonly called 
the Morley-Minto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
that year. Two principles run through this 
scheme (1) to secure the fair representation 
of all the varied interests in the country and 
(2) to give the Council a real influence In deter- 
mining the character of the administration. 
The Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
electorates. Of the nominated members not 
more than twenty-eight may bo officials, and 
three others who must not be officials mtfst be 
nominated by the Muhamedans of the Punjab, 
the landholders of the Punjab, and the 
Indian commercial community respectively. 
The remaining four seats arc at the Govemor- 
GeneraPs disposal to secure experts on special 
subjects or representatives of minor interests. 
Of the twenty-five elected members, eleven arc 
selected by the non-offlolal members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by each 
of the fomf largest provinces and ono by each 
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of the thrco other provincoR. A twelfth is 
elected by the District and Local Boards of 
the Central Provinces, as that administration 
has no legislative council. Six members are 
elected by electorates of landowners in six 
provinces, five by the Muhamedan community 
In each of the five provinces, and two by the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and 
Diombay. The Oovomor-Goneral-ln-Council 
has the exceptional power of excluding a candi- 
date whose reputation and antecedents arc 
such that his election would be contrary to 
the public interest, An oath, or affirmation 
of loyalty to the Crown is required of every 
member before he takes his seat. Members 
hold office for throe years, and each trlonnium 
there is a general election for the Council, 

Powers of the Council. 

The additions to tlie non-legislative powers 
of the Council by the. Act of 1909 were also 
substantial. The, Council can ex< rcise a mate- 
rial influenco on the Budget. The Finance 
Member first presents the preliminary esti- 
mates with an explanatory mtinorandum. 
On a subsequent day he makes such further 
explanations as ho thinks necessary. Members 
can thereupon move resolutions regarding any 
proposed alteration in taxation, any proposed 
loan, or any additional grant to Local Go- 
vernments. When those resolutions arc voted 
upon, the estimates are taken by groups, and 
resolutions may be moved on any heads of 
revenue or expenditure. Certain heads, as 
for instance, Customs and the Army, are, ex- 
cluded from discussion. The Financt^ Member 
takes these discussions into consideration, 
and then presents his final budget. lie des- 
cribes the changes made, and why any resolu- 
tions that have been passed liavc not been 
accepted. A general discussion of the budget 
then takes place, but no resolution may be 
moved, or vote taken. Government is not 
bound to act upon the resolution of the 
Council. This power is never likely to be 
used, because th(! Government has an official 
majority on that body. This official majority 
was specially prescribed by the Secretary of 
State, because as Parliament is; in the last 
resort, responsible for the good government 
of India, the British Government, through its 


mouthpiece, the Secretary of Stat#, must have 
the means of imposing its will on the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Apart from the Budget debates, members 
of Council now have the right to initiate the 
discus^n of any question of public interest 
at any sitting of the Council by moving a reso- 
lution. Tlie right of interpellation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking supple- 
mentary questions in order to elucidate a reply 
given to an original question The President 
of the Council may disallow any question which, 
in his view, cannot ho answered consistently 
with the public interests. 

Control over Legislation. 

Tlic legislative powers of the Imperial Le- 
gislative Council are still regulated by the Act 
of 1861. Certain Acts of Parliament under 
which tlie Government of India is constituted 
cannot bo touched and no law fan be made 
affecting the authority of Parliament or alle- 
giance to the Crown. With these exceptions 
the legislative powers of the Govemor-Gcneral- 
in-Council over the whole of the British India 
are unrestricted. Measutfcs affecting the pub- 
lic debt, or the revenues of India, the religion 
of any of his Majesty's subjects, the discipline 
or maintenance ,of the military or naval forces; 
and the relations of the Government with 
foreign states cannot be introduced by any 
member without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. Every Act requires the 
Governor-General’s assent. Tlfc assent of tho 
Crown is not necessary to the validity of an 
Act, but the Crown can disallow any Act tliat 
has been passed. 

Apart from these legislative powers tho 
Govemor-Gcneral-in-Council is (Authorised 
to make, without calling In tho Additional 
Members, regulations having the force of law 
for tho less advanced parts of the country, 
where a system of administration simpler than 
that in force olsewljcro is desirable. In cases 
of emergency tho Governor-General can, on 
his own authority and witfmut reference to 
his Council, make Ordinances which have the 
force of law for six months. 

All Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils arc entitled to tho prefix 

non’blo Mr.” during their term of office^ 


A.— Elected Members. 

{Not to be less than 27.) 


Se- 

rial 

No. 

Name. 

Date 
of com- 
mence- 
ment of 
office. 

Date of 
expiry 
of term 
of 

.office. 

Electorate. 

1 

Nawab SaiyidMuhammad SahibBahadur. 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Non-official Member, M^ras. 

2 

Mr. Chakravarti Vijiaraghavachariar , . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3* 

Sir Ibrahim Bahiratoola, Kt., o.l.B, , . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

4 

Mr. Gopal Krishna Goklialo, c.i.E. ,. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


6 

Babu Surendra Nath Bancrjl 

16-2-18 

14-2-16 

Do. 

Bengal. 

6 

Maharaja Kauajit Sinha of Nasliipur . . 

Do, 1 

Do. 

Do. 

fio. 

7 

Hal Sri Ram Bahadur, o.i.E 

22-1-18 

1 

21-1-16 

' 

United 

Provinces. 

8 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya . . 

Do. •] 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

9 

Sardar Daljlt, Singh of Jullundur 

11-1-18; 

10-1-16; 


Punjal^ 

10 

Maung Mye 

28-12^12 

27-12-16 

Do. 

Burma." 

11 

Mr. Madhu Suduh Das, c.i.b. 

26-l-18| 

24-1-16 

Do. 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 
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Date 

Dato of 


Sc- 


of com- 

expiry 

Province or body repre- 

rial 

Name. 

mence- 

of term 

No. 


menf of 

of 

eented. 


office. 

office. 


12 

Srijut dlismasyam Barua 

Bao BahaHror V. B. Pandit, u.a 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Non- Official Member, Assam. 

13 

Do. i 

Do. 

District Councils and Muni- 



clpal Committees, Centra 
Provinces. 



14 

Sir P. Rama Rayanimgar Vankataranga 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

Landholders, Madras. 


Rao Bahadur of Panagallu. 




15 

Meherban Sardar Khan Bahadur Rus- 
tomjl Jchangirjl Vakil of Ahmedabad. 
Maharaja Manlndra Chandra Nandi 

7-1-13 

6-1-16 

Do. Bombay. 

(Sardars of Gujrat.) 

16 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

Landholders, Bengal. 

17 

Rtda Kushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B., of 

22-2-13 

27-12-15 

Do. United 


ICotfti. 



Provinces. 





(Landholders of Agra.) 

18 

MaraJ-Kumar Gopal Saran Narain Singh 

28-12-32 

27-12-15 

Do. Bihar and 


of Tiltari. 



Orissa. 

19 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chltnavia, K.o.l.E. . 

4han Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Do. Central 




Provinces. 

20 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

Muhammadan Community, 
Madras. 

Do. Bombay. 

21 

Sir Fazulblioy Currlmbhoy Ebrahim 

11-1-13 

^ 10-1-16 

22 

Mr. Abdul Karim Abu Ahmed Ghaznavl. . 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

Do. Bengal. 

23 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

Muhammadan Community, 


Khan, K.C.I.E., IChan Bahadur, of 



United Provinces. 

24 

Mahmudabad. 

Mr. Qanful Huda, Bar.-at-law , » 

11-1-18 

10-1-16 

Do. Bihar and 




Orissa. 

25 

Mr. A, M, Monteath ,, 

28-12-12 

27-12-15 

Bengal Chamber of Com- 


• 



merce. 

26 

Sir 0 . H. Armstrong, Kt. , • • * 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Chamber of Com- 

27 

Raja Salyld Abu Jafar of Pirpur , . 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

merce, 

Muhammadan Landholders, 




United Provinces. 


B.— Nominated Members, 

{Not to exceed 33.) 




Date 

Date of 


Serial 

No. 

, - * Name. 

of Com- 
mence- 

expiry 
of term 

Province or body 


ment of 

of 

represented. 


• 

office. 

office. 

• 

(aj Official Members. 





Not more than 28. 




1 

Mr. R. C. 0. Carr 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

^Madras. 

2 

Mr. S. R. Arthur . . . . , , 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay, 

3 

Mr. D. if. Maepherson, c.i.E 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal. 

4 

Mr. W. Maude' 

Do. 

Do. 

Bilrnr and Orissa. 

5 

Mr. A.L. Siaunders . . 

Do. 

Do. 

The United Provinces. 

6 

7 

Mr. M. W. F«nton . . • » « . 

j Mr. H. L. Bales, o.s.i. ,. 

Do. 

Do. 

SS; 

The Punjab. 

Burma. 

8 

Mr. J, Walker, c.i.b. 

Do. 

Do. 

The Central Provinces. 

9 

Mr. T. 0. Arbuthnott, ,C J.E. 

Do. 

Do. 

Assam. 

10 

Major Denys Brooke Blakeway, c.i.b. , . 
Sir Trexreayn R. Wynne, K.C.s.i. k.oj.e.. 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

The N.-W. F. Province. 

11 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

Government of India. 


V.D.i M.I.O.E. 




12 

Sir E. J>. Maolagan, K.C.I.E., o.s.i. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Mr, L. G. Po|ter, O.I.E. 

Lt.-Col Sir A. H. McMahon, o.o.v.o.; 

23-12-10 

22-12-18 

Do. 

14 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

Do. 


K.O.I.E., O.S.I. • 




1* 

Mr. H. Shan^.i.B. , 

Sir W. H. H^lnecnfc. Kt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16 1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

17 

Mi« E, E. Enthoven, o.le. »« * . 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

18 i 

1 Mr. H. Wheeler, c.t.B. 

Do. 

Dp. J 

Do. 
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The Imperial Legislative Council, 


B.— Nominatjci) ME^Bms.—contd, 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Bate 
of com- 
mence- 
ment of 
office. 

Bate of 
expiry 
of term 
of 

office. 

Province or body repre- 
sented. 

10 

(a) OFFICIAL MEMBERS.—COnfd. 

Mr. W. Maxwell, C.I.E.; M.v.o 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

e 

Government of India, 

20 

Mr. W. 11. Michael 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

21 

Mr. B. P. Bussell 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

22 

Mr. J. B. Brunyato 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

23 

Major-General W. R. Birdwood, C.B.; 

Do. 

Do. 

Bo. 

24 

C.S.I., O.I.E., h.s.o. 

Surgeon-General A. M. Crofts, 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

A.D.C. , I.M.S. 

Mr. G. 11. B. Kenriclc, K.C., LL.D. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. * 

26 

Mr. C. II. Kcsteveti 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

Do. • 

27 

Major J. C. Bobertson, i.ir.s 

22-2-13 

21-2-16 

Bo. 

1 

(ft) Non-Official Members. 

(i) Three assigned to particular bodies. 

Bal Sitanat h Bay Bahadur . , 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

• 

Indian Commercial Commu- 

2 

Malik Umar Hyat Khan, c'.i.E., m.v.o.; 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

nity. 

Muhammadan Community; 

3 

Tiwana. 

ITony. Lt.-Col. Baja .Tai Chand, C.S.i., 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Punjab. 

Landholders, Punjab. 

4 

of Lambagraon. 

(11) Two unassigned. 

Mr, J. II. Abbott .. 

7-2-lTl 

6-i2-16 


5 

Mr, E. E. Meugens 

21-1-13 

2(K1-16 



Present Constitution of the Council. 

I,— -The whole Council. 

By the proviso to Bogulation 1 for the Legislative Council of the , Governor-General it is dec- 
lared that it shall not be lawful for the Governor-General to nominate so many non-offleial persons 


that the majority of all the Members of the Council shall be non-officials. ^ 

Officials— 

(a) MemberxS of th(i Executive Council .» 7 

(&) The Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) , . . . 1 

(c) Nominated Members .. .V .. , . 28 

Total . . 30 

Non^OfficiaU (2)— , ^ ^ 

(fl) Elected Members . * 27 

(Z>) Nominated Members ' . , , . ' . ; 5 

• ^Totai .. ~l2 

Official majority, ex^'lnsive of the Governor-General 4 

II. — The Additional Members. 


The Indian Councils Act, 1861, section 10, provides that not less than one haft of the Addi- 
tional Members (exclusive of the Lieutenant-GoveiTior or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) 
in which the Council may for the time being be a^cmbled) shall be non-offl^ials. 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials fnominated) 28 

exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor < Non-offlciAls (elected and nominated) . . 80 

or ChiefCoiJimissioner(l) as aforesaid) (.Vacancies^ .. .. .. o 2 


Total 


80 



The Home Government. 


The Homo Government of India represents 
the gradual evolution of the governing board 
of the old East India Company. Tlie affairs 
of the Company , were , originally managed by 
the Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament estaijjished 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to cdhtrol and direct all operations and 
concerns ^relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the numbe% of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 the Secretary of State 
is the constitutional adviser of the Crown on 
all matters relating to India. He inherits 
generally all ilbe powers and duties which were 
formerly vested either in the Board of Control, 
or in the Company, the Directors and the 
Secret Committee in respect of the government 
and revenues of India. Ho has the power of 
giving orders to everj* officer in India, includ- 
ing the Governor-General, and of directing 
all business relating to India which is transact- 
ed in the United Kingdom. 

Secretary of State’s Powers. 

Of these wide powers and duties many rest on 
his personal r^ponslbility ; others can bo 
performed only m consultation with his' Council, 
and for some of these the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of the members of his Council is required. 
The Secretary of State may act without con- 
sulting the Council in all matters where ho is 
not expressly required by statute to act as 
“ Secretary of Statc-ln -Council." Appoint- 
ments by the Crown arc made on his advice. 
Every official communication proposed to be 
sent to India must bo laid before Council, un- 
less it falls under cither of two reserved classes. 
One of these " Secret communications " 
dealing chiefly with war and peace, relations 
with foreign Powers and Native States. The 
others are tlfbse which he may deem “ urgent." 
No matter for which the concurrence of a 
majority of Council ^ necessary can be treated 
as cipher " secret " or “ urgent." In ordinary 
business, for wlflch the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of Council is not required, the Secretary 
of State is not bound to follow the advice of 
the Council. These provisions reserve to the 
Secretary* of State a wide discretionary power 
of interference with the Government of India 
which is exercised in accordance with the 
temperament of the Secretary of State for the 
time being. But iff all matters of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secretary of State and 
the Council and is freely exercised. 

The Council. 

The Council of India originally consisted of 
fifteen members appointed by the Secretary 
of State. By an Act passed in 1907 it now 
consists of such number of members, not being 
less than ten or more than fourteen, as the 
Seemtary of State may from time to tWe de- 
teriflne. Tho menders hold office for seven 
years, and this term may, for special reasons 
of public fidvantage, which must be laid before 


Parliament, be extended for five years more. 
The majority of the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at 
least ten years, and who have not left India 
more than five years before their appointment. 
Most of the members are always men who have 
held high office in India. Several of them 
have usually belonged to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and have been lieutenant-governors of 
provinces or members of the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council ; others are soldiers, educationists, 
bankers, or men of diplomatic, official, or mer- 
cantile experience. The object aimed at in 
the constitution of the Council is to give the 
Secretary of State, who has little knowledge 
of the details of the Indian administration; 
the help of a body of experts. In 1907, in con- 
nection with the pnl Icy of constitutional reform, 
two Indians, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan, were appointed to vacancies in 
tho Council. In future this practice will almost 
certainly bo followed. 

The India Office. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. The Secre- 
tary of State has two Undcr-Bccretaries, one 
permanent, the other parliamentary, to whom 
some of his minor duties are delegated. 
Appointments to the establishment are made 
by the Secretary of State in Council, but 
"junior situations" must be filled in accord- 
ance with the general regulations governing 
admisfion to the Home Civil Service. 

The whole cost of the India Office is borne 
by tho revenues of India. It amounts to 
£ 357,000 a year. « 

Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Crewe, K.Q. 

p.O. 

Under Secretaries of State. 

Sir Tiiomas W. Holderness, K.c.s.l. 

Tho Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P. 

Assistant Under Secretary of State. 

Lionel Abrahams, c.B. 

Council. 

Vice-President, Sir J. Digges La Touche, K.o.s.i. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir David "VV, K. Barr, K.C.S.I. 
Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bart. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.c.i.E. 

Gen. Sir Charles C. Egerton, g.c.b., d.S.o. 
Sir Krishna Gobiiida Gupta, K.c.s.l. 

Sir James Thomson, K.c.s.l. 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley, KC.v.o.; o.i.E. 
Abbas Ali Baig, c.S.l., LL.D. 

Laurence Currie. 

Clerk of the Council, liionel Abrahams, c.B. 
Deputy Clerk of the Council, James H. Sea- 
brooke, c.i.e. 

Private Secretary to (he Secretary of State, Francis 
H. Lucas, C.B. 

Assistant Private Secretary, J. C. Walton. 
Assistant Private Secretary {unpaid), C. T. 
Clay. 

Political A.-D.-C, to the Secretary of State, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir J. R. Dunlop-Smith, K.c.s.l.; 
O.I.B. 
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The Home Government. 


Prioate Secretary to Sir T, W. BoldemesSt 
0. H. Klsch. 

Private Secretary to Bofi. E. S. Montagu^ M. P., 
II. Peel. 

Parliamentary ditto to ditto, Sir Henry S. M. 
Havelock-AUan, Bart., M. P. 

Correspondence Departments. 

Secretaries. 

Financial, F. W. Ncwmarch. 

Judicial and Public, Malcolm C. C. Seton. 

Military, Gen. Sir Beauchamp Duff, G.O.B.; 
K.C.S.I., K.O.V.O., O.I.E. 

.Political and Secret, Sir F. A. Hirtzel, k.o.b. 

Public WorJcs, Hermann A. Haines. 

Revenue and Statistics, Francis C. Drake. 

Pirector-in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph. Public Worlds Department, R. C. Bar- 
ker, C.I.B. 

Accountant-General’s Department : — 

Accountant-General, Walter liatiock, c.s.l., 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India. 

Store -Department — India opfioe Branch: — 
Director-General, Henry J. W. Fry. 

IWDTA Store Depot : — Belvedere Road, Lam- 
beth, S. E., Superintendent of the India Store 
Depot, Captain G. T. Wingfield, B. N. 

Registry and Record Department. — Re- 
gistrar and Superintendent of Records, W. 
Foster, O.I.E. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Railway Companies, 
A, lirercton, c.s.i. 

Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A.; Hon. Ph. 
D. (Munich). 

Secretary for Indian Students, 0. E. Mallet. 

Educational AdHser to Indian Students, T. W. 
Aniold, C.I.E., M.A. (21f Cromwell Road, 
S. W.) 

Medical Board for the Examination of Officers 
of the Indian Services — President, Surg.-Gen. 
Lieut'Col. Sir R. H. Charles, G.c.V.o., M.D., 
l.M.S. (retd)., F.R.c.s.i ; Member, Lt.-CoL 
J. Anderson, M.B., i.M.s. 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
8. O. Sale. 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Steevens, k.c.b. 

Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. H. Winny, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, Lieut.-Col. M.S.C. 
Campbell, c.i.e.; r.a. 

Assistant Ordnance Consulting Officer, Capt. 
N. S. H. Sitwell, R.A, 

Officers of the Indian Army attached to the Gene- 
ral Staff, War Office, Major A. G. Stuart, 
Capt. L. R. Vaughau. 

Consulting Engineer, Sir A. M. Rcndel, K.C.I.E. 

Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Scott. • 

Indian Troop Service. — I'ho business of the 
Troop Service is under the superintendence 
of Rear-Admiral Herbert W. Savoryj m.v.o.. 
Director of Transports at the Admiralty. 


’Secretaries o# State for India. 

• Assumed 
Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord Stanley, p.o. (a) . , . , . . 1868 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, 

Bar#. (6) 1859 

Earl de Grey and Ripon, p.c. (c) . . 1866 

Viscount Cranborne (d) .. .. 1866 

The Right Hon. Sir Stafford Horth- 
cote, Bart, (e) , , ^ . 1867 

The Duke of Argyll, K.T., P.C. . . . ♦ 1868 

The Marquis of Salisbury, P.O. (2nd 

time) 1874 

Tlie Right Hon. Oathome Hardy, P.o.; 
created Viscount Cranbrook, 14 

May, 1878 (/) 1878 

The Marquis of Hartington, P.C. (g).. 1880 

The Earl of Kimberly, p.c. . . • . . 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill, P.O. . . 1885 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.G.; P.C. 

(2nd time) 1886 

The Right Hon. Sir Ric^iard Assheton 
Cross, O.C.B., P.C., created Viscount 

Cross, 19 Aug., 1886 1886 

Tlio Earl of Kimberley, K.G,, P.c. (3rd 
time) . . . . . . • , 1892 

The Right Hon. H. H. Fowler (h) . . 1894 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P.c, . , 1895 

The Right Hon, St. John Brotrick (i) 1903 
The Right Hon. John Morley, o.M. ( j ) . 1905 

The Right Hon, The Earl of Crewe, 

K.G. 1910 

The Right Hon. Viscount Morley fit 
Blackburn, o.M. .. .. 1911 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Crewe, 

K.G. (k) 1911 

(а) Afterwards (Ijy succession) Earl of Derby 

( б ) ;; 

(c) ;; 

(d) ;; 

(e) 

(/) ;; 

(ff) 

ih) ;; 

(i) 

ii) A 
(k) 




creation) Viscount 
Halifax. 

(by creation) Marquess of 
Ripon. • 

(by succession) Marquess 

of Salfc^bury. 

(by creation) Earl^ of 

Iddesleigh.^ 

• (by creation) Earl Cranbrook. 
(by succession) Duke of 

Devonshire. 

(by creation) Viscount 

Wolverhampton, G.o.s.i. 

(by succession) Viscount 

kidlct<^. 

(by creation) Viscount 

Morley of Blackburn, o.M. 
(by creation) Marquess of 
Crewe. K.G. 


See also Proposed Reform of the India Council, 
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Tire Proviiicial Governments. 


British India is divided into eight large 
provinces and six lessor charges, each of which 
is termed a Local Government. The eight 
major provinces are the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal: the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorships of the United Provinces, The Ptinjab, 
Burma, and Behar; and the Chief Commis- 
sitmersnip of the Central Provinces. The 
minor provinces are Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmere 
Merwara and fne Andaman Islands. The 
original division of British authority in India 
was between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. Bengal afterwards developed 
into and was separated froift the Government 
of India and then was gradually divided into 
provinces as the tide of conquest brought 
under administration areas too largo to be 
controlled by a single authority. The status 
and area of 'these provinces have been varied 
from time to time to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the day. The most recent of these 
changes was the separation of the North-West 
Frontier from the Punjab in 1901 ; the divi- 
sion of Bengal into /-wo provinces in 1005 ; 
and the final adjustment made in accordance 
with His Majesty the King’s announcement 
at the Durbar of 1911, whereby the newly- 
created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
disappeared, and Bengal was re-dividod into 
the Presidency of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Behar and Orissa, and the 
Chief Commisgfbnership of Assam, whilst the 
headquarters of the Government of India were 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with an enclave of territory surround- 
ing it, was taken under the direct administra- 
tion of tl(e Government of India. All Local 
Governments alike are under the superin- 
tendence and control of the Governor-General 
in Council. They must obey orders received 
from him, and they must communicate to him 
their own proceedings. I^ut each Local Gov- 
ernment la the Executive head of the adminis- 
tration within tfie province. By custom, all 
appointments to Local Governments are for 
a term of Gve years. 

The Three Classes. 

The three Presidencies occupy a superior 
position. The Civil administration of each 
Is vested In Governor-in-Council, appointed 
by the Crown: and usually drawn from Eng- 
lish public life. On certain matters they 
correspond directly with the Secretary of State, 
a priviltge not possessed by other provincial 
Governments. The Governors are assisted 
by a Council composed of three members, 
two members of the Civil Service and, under 
the Indian Councift Act of 1909, a fourth mem- 
ber who Is usually an Indian. Like tho Gov- 
ernor-General they are addressed as Your 
Excellent; and they are escorted by a body- 
guard. ^6 maximum salaries as fixed by 
Act of Pi^rliafment are Ks. 120,000 for a Gover- 
nor and Es. 64,000 for a member of Council. 

Lieutenant-Governors are appointed by the 
GovemOt<^eneral ntubject to the approbation 
of the Crown. They mu^ have served for at 
le^ ten years In India. Under thb Indian 
Odhab&s Act powe% was taken to create cxc* 
cntlve connoifs in the Llentenant-GoveroK^ 
ships and this has been applied to Behar where 
tho I4ent9lMttt^iiipYll£aojr Is i^sslstcd by a Conn* 


cil consisting of two members of the Civil Ser* 
vice and one Indian. Lieutenant-Governors 
are addressed as Your Honour. Their maxi- 
mum salary, Bs. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene* 
ral-ln-Council. In theory, a Chief Commis- 
sioner administers his province on behalf of 
the Govemor-Goneral-in-Council, who may 
resume or modify the powers that he has him- 
self conferred. practice, the powers en- 
trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces arc as wide .‘as those exercised by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The salary of a Chief 
Commissioner is Es. 50,000 but in the case 
of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
Es. 62,000 in consideration of the addition 
of Berar to his Government. 

Provincial Councils. 

The changes made in the constitation and 
non-legislative functions of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
of 1009 more than doubled the number of 
members, election by specially constituted 
electorates was introduced, and powers wore 
given to members to debate and move resolu- 
tions on the provincial financial statements, 
to move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest, and to ask supplementary 
questions A description of the system in 
Bombay will show how the scheme works. 
The Bombay Legislative Council is composed 
of four ex-oificio members (the three members 
of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
General) and 44 additional members. Of the 
additional members the Governor nominates 
twenty-three (of whom not more than fourteen 
may be ofllcials) and 21 are elected. The 
Government is thus without a majority of 
officials in the Council. Of the elected mem- 
bers, eight are elected by groups of municl- 
I)alities and the District Boards, four by Mabo- 
medan electorates, and three by electorates 
of the land-holding classes. The Bombay 
University, the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and the Mill- 
owner’s Association; and the Indian Com- 
mercial Community, each elect one member. 
The regulations for the formation of electorates; 
and as to the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of candi^tes and voters; are similar 
to those made in the case of the Supreme 
Council. 

The rules for the discussion of the annual 
financial statement are similar to those ap- 
plicable to the Supreme Council. The Finan* 
cial Statement is presented and considered 
as a whole and then In detail, and resolutions 
may be moved. The Government is not bound 
by any resolutions which the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public interest under the 
control of Local Governments may be made 
the subject of resolutions. Laws passed by 
these L^islative Councils require the sanction 
of the Governor-General and may be dis-.- 
allowed by the Crown. 

In eofutitution, in functions; and in the 
system q| special eZeotoiates, the Legislative 
Couireiis fn the Lieutenant-Governorships re* 
semhle in 611 the essential partlonlats the 
Chi&ett of 3Pihhey« ':t' 
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The Provincial Government. 


The Secretariat. 

Each Local Government works through a 
Secretariat, which is divided into various de- 
partments, each under a Secretary. In add - 
tion to the Secretaries, there are special de- 
partmental heads such as the Inspectors General 
of Police, Jails, and Tlegistration : the Director 
of Public Instruction, the In spec tor- General 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department. There 
are also Chief Engineers for Public Works 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries 
to Government. In nearly all the Provinces 
except Hombay, the levenuo departments 
are administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Revenue. 

The l^istrict Officer. 

The administrative system is baaed on the 
repeated subdivision of territory, each admi- 
nistrative area being in the responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer 
next in rank above him. The most important 
of these units is the District, and India em- 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an average 
area of 4,430 square miles and an average 
population of 931,000. In Madras there is 
no local officer above the head of the District : 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the supervision 
of a Division comprising from four to six Dis- 
tricts. The head of a District is stylt'd either 
the Collector and District Magistrate or the De- 
puty Commissioner. Tie is the representative of 
the Government and embodies the power of the 
State. He is concerned in tlu^ first place with 
the land and the land revenue. lie has also 
charge of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, Income tax, stamp duty and other sources 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of tlio first class, 
ho can imj)rison for two years and fine up to 
a thousand rupees. In i)ractice ho docs not 
try many criminal cases, although he super- 
vises the work of the other Magistrates in 
the District, 


In addition to thele two main departments; 
the Collector is interested in alf' matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
are, in consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
directf’than was formerly the case. But even 
in matters dealt with by separate departments, 
his active co-operation and direction In counsel 
are needed. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici- 
palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control their working. He is usually 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani- 
tary improvements in rural areas. 

Other Officers. 

Other Important district officers are the 
Superintendent of Police, who 4s responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani- 
tary administration. The local organisation 
of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
cation and other sped^al departments varies 
in different parts of the country. Each Dis- 
trict has its own law officer, styled the Govern- 
ment Pleader. 

The Districts are split up into sub-divlslons; 
under Junior Officers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice or members of the Provincial Service 
called Deputy Collectors. In ^ladras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces there are smaller 
sub-district units called taluks or iahsils, ad- 
ministered by tahsildars (Bombay Mamlatdars); 
with naib tahsildars or mahalkarrls. The 
tahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
styled revenue inspectors or karfUngos and 
the village officers. The most important of 
the latter are the headman who collects the 
revenue, the karnam, karkun or patwari who 
keeps the village accounts, and the ebaukidar 
or village watchnufn. 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces, 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area In 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Ajmer Merwara o. « 

2 

2,711 

501,395 

Andamans and Nicobars 


3,143 

26,450 

Assam 

12 

52,959 

6,713,635 

Baluchifi^an 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

Bengal . . Q . . 

28 

78,412 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa , » , , 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency) 

26 

123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

Aden . « . , . . 4 4 

— 

80 

46,165 

Burma 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

22 

100,345 

13,916,308 

Coorg 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras 

21 

141,726 

41,405,404 

North*Wcst Frontier Province (Districts 

5 

16,466 

2,196,933 

and administered Territories) 

20 



Punjab . , . 4 . t • . . 

07,209 

19,974,956 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh . , 

48 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra . i , . 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

Oudh * 

12 

23,966 

12,558,004 

Total Bntish Territory 

207 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 


States and Agencies. 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Baroda State . . • • « 

Bengal States . . . . . . . . . . 

.... 

86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

396,432 

2,032,798 

4,538,161 

Bombay States . . 

(Central India Agency . . .. .. 

Central Provinces Staiws . . . . « . 


65,761 

78,772 

31,188 

7,411,567 

9,356,980 

2.117,002 

Eastern Bengal (Sid Assam States . . . . 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

! ! *. 

V *82,698 
80,900 

675,835 

13,374,676 

3,158,126 

Madras States . . 

Cochin State 

Travancore State 


9,969 

4,811,841 

918,110 

3,428,975 

Mysore State 

^orth-West Frontier Province (Agencies 
and Tribal areas). 

Punjab States i 

Kajputana Agej^cy 


29,444 

36,532 

127,641 

5,806,193 

1,022,094 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 

Sikkim 

United Provinces Stsyjos 


*6,079 

87,920 

832,036 

Total Native States • , . 


675,267 

70,864,995 

Qran^otal, India ... 


1,773,168 

315,132,637 
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The Bombay Pi^esldeiiey. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 186,923 square 
miles and a population of 27,084,317. Of this 
total 65,701 square miles arc in Native States, 
with a population of 7,411,075. Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. The 
outlying post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Govemment : it has an area of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an arid climate, 
south of these come the Karnatic districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice- 
growing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahomc- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Dcccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Dcccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
mnd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twdfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Maratlii 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Sind the soils arc wholly alluvial, 
and under the Influence of irri|;atlon pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
^too. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which und^ careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
doudoant eoQ characteristic of the Deccan is 
black fio^ which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugar cane* , tThe Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
▼lea with Broach aa the best in India. There 


are no great perennial rivers sufiable for Irri- 
gation, and the liarvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and tliis will ulti- 
mately make the Djeccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past fifteen years. Tlio 
evils have not been unmixdi, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on wlmt is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to eay, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment ho cannot bo dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the^ Presidency is small, 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts arc widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a plac^ of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts bcneat)\ industry oi^anised on 
modern lines. Boixbay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. Tliis is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay, wkere the in- 
dustry embraces 2,925,966 spindles and 45^250 
looms and employs 110,033 hands and consumes 
3,762,983 cwts. of cotton. This Industry is 
now flourishing, and is steadily rising in effi- 
ciency. In lieu of Tiroducing immense quanti- 
ties of low grade yarn and cl^th, chiefly for the 
China market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached goods of a duality which 
improves every year, and the principal market 
is at home. Whilst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there are important off&hoots at 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Sholtmur. In Afime- 
dabad there are 927,008 spinales and 16,311 
looms; in Sholapur 226,188 spindles and 
2,928 looms; and in the . Presidency 4,638,710 
spindles and 69,121 looms. It is expected that 
the prosperity of the Bombay trad6 will bo 
quickened, when a project, now approaching 
completion, for the substitution of electricity 
for steam — the electricity ^ be generated at a 
hydro-electric station in the Ghats, fifty miles 
distant — furnishes cheap and efficient power. 
Its situation on the western-sea-board, in toucli 
at once with the principal markets of India and 
the markets of the west, has Bombay .m 
immense sea-borne trade. The older ports, 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and Mandrle, were/ 
famous in the ancient day& and ihch bold and 
hardy marioers carried In^n commerce to the 
PexBian«Gmf and the coasts of AtHca. Bat the 
opening of the Suez Canal and the IncreaRing 
sue of ocean steamefa hips tended, to concen- 
trate it in modem pdits with deep wabsr anchor- 
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ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and K&rachi, 
although att«mpts are being madb to develop 
MorittUgUo, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
Country. The trade of Bombay is valued at 
220 ctores of rupees ; the foreign trade of the 
port of Bombay at 168| crores Omports 103 
crores^ exports 65 crores) ; Karachi ata39,25 
laijhs (impcHs If, 21, exports 24,70). 

Administration. 

Presidency is administered by a Qover- 
hOT-in-Council. Tbe Governor is appointed 
by the Crown; and is usually drawn from 
the ranks of those wlio have made their mark 
tn English public life. He is assisted by a 
Council of three members, two of whom are 
drawn from the Indian CivU Service, and the third 
in practice is an Indian. Each Member takes spe- 
cial charge of certain departments, and cases 
where differences of opinion occur, or of special 
importance, are decided “ in Council.” All 
papers relating to public service business roach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into five main departments each under a Secre- 
tary (a) llevcnuo and Financial : (b) Political, 
Judicial, and Special : (c) General-, Educational, 
Marine and EcclcsiastlcS.1 : (J) Ordinary Public 
Works : (e) Irrigation, The senior of the three 
Civilian Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secre- 
tary. The Government frcouently moves. It 
is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March; at Mahablcshwar from April to June; 
in Poona from June to September ; and at 
Mahablcshwar l^m October to November ; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor-in- Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are •Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmcdabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum, Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collccters, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A coflectorate contains on an 
average froni eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of irom one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers me the patcl, who is the 
head etf the village botli for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarui, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatda^ who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Comimssioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government pvor the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

• attstlce. 

The achninistration of justice is entrusted 
to the. I^h Court ^sitting In Bombay, and 
compri^n^ k Chief •justice, who is a bar- 
mter, ana six puisne judges, either CNiUans, 
or Indian lawywA In Bind the 
CkJurT of the Judiw ConmoJaskmer (three 


judges, one of whom must bo a barrister) is the 
highest court of civil and criminal appeal. Of 
the lower civil courts the court of the flret 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge, 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges arc Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of. by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has four Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English Country Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies arc composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, tvho are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years lias been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
clement, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst largo grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

Finance. 

The finance of the provincial govern- 
ments is marked by definite steps toward 
provincial financial autonomy. Up to 1870 
there was one common purse for all India, 
Since then progressive steps have been taken to 
increase tiie independence of local Governments. 
Broadly, certain heads of revenue are divided 
with the Imperial ^Government, whilst certain 
growing heads of revenue, varying in each 
province, are allotted to the local Government. 
Thus in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
revenue and revenue from a.S8esscd taxes arc 
divided with the Government of India. All otlier 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Government. The provincial Budget for 1913-14 
shows an opening balance of Bs. 168 lakhs, 
revenue 737 lakhs, expenditure 783 lakhs and 
the closing balance Rs. 122 lakhs. These largo 
balances are due to grants from the Imperial 
Governments for non-recurring expenditure. 

Public Works. 

The Publjkj Wotks Department is under the 
contr(fl of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
Gefleial Wofki and the other for Irrigation. 
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tJndcr them arc 8ai)Ciintetidui|j; ]ilne:inecrs 1 and 8^^ are nominated by the Chancellor, 
in charge of divisiony and Executive Engineers The principal educational instiyitions arc: — 
In charge of districts, with the Consulting Government Arts Colleges — 

Architect. The chief irrigation works arc Elphinstono College, Bombay; Principal 
in Sind ttnd consist of a chain of canals fed Wilkinson. 

by the animal inundations from the Indus and Deccan College, Poona, Principal J. Bain, 

one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi* Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal the 

dency proper the principal protective works Bev. W. G. RobertsOn. 
arc the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal Private Arts Colleges — 


and a largo number of tanks. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The first of these 
the Godavari tScheme, it is now In operation, 
the Pravara Scheme is in progress and the Nlra 
Scheme has recently been sanctioned. The 
Public Works budget for the current year is 
'80 lakhs of rupees. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into three 
categories : District Polict*, Railway I’olice 
and the Bombay t'ity Police. Tlie District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who i.s 
either a member of the Gazetted Forec or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Und:'r him arc the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for 8ind and the 
Northern and Houthern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Paihvays and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents of 
Police have cJiargc of each District with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, 8ub-Tnsi)ectors, CMn<‘f Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay C^ity Police is a 
separate force maintained by Goveriuncnt 
under a Commissioner who is responsibh^ direct 
to Government. The Training School at Nasik 
prepares young gazetted olHcers and the rank 
and file for their duties. The cost of the Police 
is 101 lakhs. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government ag<‘ncy, partly through 
the medium of grunts-lii-aid. Government 
maiiitain Arts College.; at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat; the Grant Medical Coilege, the 
Poona College of Science, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art and 
Law School. A Science College and a College 
of Commerce in Bombay are now in course of 
construction. Also in Bombay City, and tJio 
headquarters of each district, a model secondary 
school. The other secondary schools arc in 
Ijrivatc hands ; the majority of the primary 
schools arc maintained by District and J.iOcal 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. There arc now in the 
Presidency 15 Arts Colleges, 516 Secondary 
Schools ; 12,703 Primary schools ; 85 Schools 
for Special Instructions ; 3,032 Lhivatc Insti- 
tutions, with 918,000 scholars. The Govern- 
ment Educational Budget is 105 lakhs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Government! or two years), and 
110 Fellows of whom 10 are ex-offl^o ; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 


8t. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus); 

Principal Rev. Father Sierp. 

Wilson College, Bombay, (Scottish Mission), 
Principal Rev. Dr. Macjdchan. 

Ferguson College, Poon^ (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal the Hon’bie 
Mr. R. P. Paianjpe. 

Baroda College, Baioda (Baroda State); 

Principal Professor Clarke. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (BhavnagaJ* 
State), Principal Professor Unwalla. 
Bahaiiddlnbhai College, Junagadh State; 
Prineipal Professor Scott. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal Lt.-Col. Street, l.M.S. 
College of Science; Poona (Government); 
Principal Dr. Allen. 

Agricultural Colh'ge,^ Poona (Government); 

Principal Dr. Harold Mann. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal Professor 
Mayne. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad, 

Law School, Bombay. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, K. Hewlett. 
Bombay B<actcriological Laboratory, Director 
Major Liston, i. m.8. * 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal Mr. Cecil Burns. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, Prin- 
cipal Mr. T. Dawson. 

Medical. 

The Medical Dei)artmcnt is In charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical of the district, 

whilst sanitation is entrusted' to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners.* Three largo 
hospitals arc maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and wcll-ecmipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations^, Over 
four million persons includiiife* 67,000 in-pa- 
tients arc treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Sanitary work has 
received an imraen.se stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out 
of the opium surpluses. 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Right Hon’blo Freeman 
Freeman-Thomas Baron Willingdon of 
Ratton, a.c.i.B. Took his seat 6th April 
1913. 

Personal Staff. 

R. E. Gibson, i.e.s., J.P., Private Secy. 

Major J. G. Grcig, c.i.E.,cl21st Pioneers; MilU 
taru Secy. 

Capt. T. C. Lucas, Surgeon to H. M, the Governor. 
Capt. G. E. Vaughan, Coldstream CRiards, 
Aide-d€’Camp. 
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Capt. K. O. Goldie, lOtJ^ Duke of Camkrldge's 
Own Lancers (Hodsou’s Horse), Aide-de- 
camp, 

Lieut. £. B. Egerton, 17th (Duke of Camb- 
ridge’s Own) Lancers, Extra Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieut. Lord A. St. C. Sutherland-Leveson- 
Gower, The Boyal Horse Guards, Extra 
Aide-de-Camp. , 

Capt. Vere Arthur Coaker, 3rd Skinner’s Horse, 
Commandant, H. E. tfie Oovemofs Body 
Guard. 

Lieut. Arthur Henry Maitland Wilson, 12th 
Cavalry, Adjutjmt, E. E. the Governor's Body 
Guard. ^ 

Subedar-Major Sher Muhammad Khan, 12l8t 
Pioneers; Indian Aide-de-Camp. 

Member 8 of Council. 

Sir R. A. Lamb, K.c.S.l., C.I.E.; l.C.S. 

Mr. M. B. Chaubal, o.s.i., b.a.; ll.b., 

(On deputation.) 

Mr. C. H. A. Hill, C.S.T., c.i.E.; i.o.s. 

Mr. Prabhashankar D. Pattani, C.i.E., Member 
of Council. 

Additional Members of Council. 

Elected. 

Moulvie Rafluddin Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law. 
Elected by the Muhammadan Community 
of the Central Division. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi, b.a., ll.b. Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Southern Division. 

Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by 
the Jaghirdars and Zamindars of Sind. 

Mr. F. M. Chinoy. Elected by the Muhamma- 
dan Community of the City of Bombay. 

Sardar Syed Aft El Edroos. Elected by the 
Muhammadan Community of the Northeni 
Division. 

Mr. K. R. Godbole. Elected by the District 
Local Boards of the Central Division. 

Shaikh G. Hidayatallah, ll.b. Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the Sind Division. 

Sardar Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart., o.i.E. 
Elected by the Millowners’ Association of 
Ahmedabad. 

Sir Pherozcshah M. Mehta, ,K. c.i.E., 3I.a., Bar.- 
at-Law. Elected by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of the City WE Bombay. 

Mr. G. K. Parekh, b.a., Lr.B. Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Northern Division. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by the 
District Local Boatds of the Northern Divi- 
sion» 

Sardar B. A. Saneb Patwardhan, Chief of Ku- 
rundwad (Senior). Elected by the Sardars 
of the Deccan. 

Mr. Abdul Hussein Adamji Peerblioy. Elected 
by the* Muhammadan Community of the 
Southern Division. 

Sardar Dulabawa Raisingji, Thakor of Kerwada. 
Elected by the Sai^rs of Gujarat. 

Mr. Manmohandas T^mji. Elected by the 
Indian Commercial Community. 

Mr. W. L. Graham. Elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Rodda. Elected by the 
District Local Boards of the Southern Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. C. H. Setalvad, ^A., LL.B. Elected by the 
University of Bombay. 

Mr. S. B. Upasani. Elected by the Munici- 
paljHes of the Central Division. 

Mr. Harchandrai VisHIhdas, b.a., ll.b. Elect- 
ed by th^ Municipalities of the Sind Division. 


I Mr. William Underwood Nicholas, 
j Nominated. 

The Advocate General (ex officio). 

Mr. R. P. Barrow, i.o.s. 

Mr. George Carmichael, c.S.l., i.e.s. 

Mr. J. E. C. Jukes. 

Dr, Dominick Anthony D’Monte. 

Mr. R. W. L. Dunlop, C.I.B. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. N. D. Khandalavala, ll.b. 

Mr. J. H. Kothari. 

Mr. J. A. D. McBain. 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta. 

Rao Saheb V. S. Naik. 

Rao Bahadur R. M. Nilkantha, ll.b. 

Mr. R. P. Pranjpe. 

Mr. J. P. Crystal. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahiratoola, Kt., C.I.E. 

Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe. 

Mr. W. H. Sharp. 

Mr. J P. Orr. 

Mr. F. L. Sprott. 

Surgeon-General H. W. Stevenson, c.S.it 
Mr. W. D. Sheppard. 

Secretaries to Government, 
Political, Special and Judicial. — C. C. Watson; 
C.I.E., I.o.s. 

Revenue, Financial and Separate. — The Hon’ble 
Mr. George Carmichael, C.s.i. 

General, Educational Marine and Ecclesias- 
tical — J. L. Rieu, l.C.S. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — Philip Edward Percival. 

Public Works Department. — H. F. Beale, and 
Lt.-Col. W. V. Scudamore, r.e. (Joint 
Secretary.) 

Inspector-General of Police. — Michael Kennedy; 
C.S.I. 

Director of Public Instruction. — The Hon’ble 
Mr. W. H. Sharp. 

Surgeon-General. — The Hon’ble Surgeon-Gene* 
ral H.W. Stevenson, C.S.I., I.M.S. 

Commissioner in Sind, W. H. Lucas, O. 6 .I .3 
I.o.s. 


Miscellaneous appointments (8. C.) 
Advocate-General, The Hon. Mr. T, J. Strang* 


man. 

Inspector-General of Police, Michael Kennedy 


Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. Mr. 
W. H. Sharp. 

Surgeon-General, The Hon. Surgeon-General 
H. W. Stevenson, c.s.i. 

Oriental Translator, Sorab Mancckshah Bharucha, 
Talukdari Settlement Officer, J. H. E. Tupper. 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F^, G. Pratt. 

Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Credit 
Societies, G. F. Keatinge. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, C. S. 
Campbell. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, P. R. Cadell; 




Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University, J. J 
Heaton. 

Registrar, Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, S. M. Bd* 
wardes, o.v.o. ™ ^ 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. T. E, Dyson; 
I.M.S. 
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Accountant-General, A. Montagu Brigstocke. 
Inspector-General of Prieona, Lt.-Col. Jackson, 
I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, A. E. Doran, O.I.E. H. A. 
Sams, (Officiatinff). 

Commissionet of Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Excise, H. 0, Quin. 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, B. P. L. Whitty. 
Consulting Architect, G. W. Wittet. 

Governors of Bombay. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1662 

Died on the island of Anjediva in October 1064 


Humfrey Cooke 


1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 


1666 

Died 2l8t May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 


1667 

Sir George Oxonden 


1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July, 1669, 

Gerald Aungicr 


1669 

Died in Surat. 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Rolt 


1677 

Sir John Child, Bart 


1681 

Bartholomew Harris 


1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 


1694 

Sir John Gayer 


1604 

Sir Nicholas Waite 


1704 

William Aislabio 


1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 


1715 

Charles Boone 


1715 

WlUiam Phipps 


1722 

Robert Cowan 


1729 

Dismissed. 

ffolm Home 


1734 

Stephen Law 


1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) . . 


1742 

William Wake 


1742 

Richard Bourchicr 


1750 

Charles Croramelin 


1760 

Thomas Hodges 


1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771. 

William Hornby 


1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 


1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 


1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) 


1788 

Major-General William Medows , . 


1788 

Colonel Robert Abercromby (a) . . 


1790 

George Dick (Officiating) . . 


1792 

John Griffith (Officiating ) . . 


1795 

Jonathan Duncan 


1795 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 


• « » 


Georgt? Brown (Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Barfc 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, a.c.B. 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 15th January, 1831. 

John Isomer (Officiating) . . 

The Earl of Clare 

Sir Bobert Grant, Q.O.ii 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) 

Sir J. Kivctt-Caruac, Bart. . . 

Sir William Hay Macnaghterif Bart. (6) . 
George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.c.H. . . 

Lestock Bobert llcid (Officiating) 

George Russell Clerk 

Viscount Falkland 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., p.c. 

Sir George llusscl Clerk, K.o.B. (2nd time) 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.c.B. 
The llight Hon. William Bobert Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.c.B, . , 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.c.S.l. 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, c.S.i. (Acting), . 
The Right Hon. Sir ^ames Fergusson, 
Bart., K.c.M.G. 


1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


1831 

1831 

1835 

1838 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1846 

1847 

1848 
1858 
1860 
1862 
1867 

1872 

1877 

1880 

1880 


James Braitliwaite Peile, c.s.i. (Acting). . 1885 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, C.S.I. (Acting) . , 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1895 

Baron Northcote, C.B. .. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K. C.s.i. (Meting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, G.O.M.G., G.C.I.E. . . 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, c.B.l. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G., 1907 

G.C.I.E. (c). 

Baron Willingdon, G.C.I.E. . . . . 1913 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty fh Aug., 1793, 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct., 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 


the 4th Aug., 1841, but^efore he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec., 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 


The Madras 

The Madras Presidency, officially the Presi- 
dency of Port St. George, togetlier with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excludmg the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square miles. It 
has on the east, on the Bay of Bepgal, a coast- 
line of about 1,200 miles ; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 miles. 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artificial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, varying in height above sea-level 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft., and stretch- 
ing northwards from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies 
the central area of the Presidency ; on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet In the Nllgiris. The height of the 


Presidency. 

western mountain-chain has an important 
ctfect on the rainfall. Where the chain is high, 
the intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seaward 
side, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range. Where the chain 
is low, rain-clouds are not" becked in their west- 
ward course. In the central tableland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive. The rivers, which flow 
from west to cast, in their earlier course drain 
rather than irrigate the countrj^; but the deltas* 
of the Godaveri, Kistna and Cauvery are pro- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of*the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rain^l 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely, * 
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^ Populatfbn. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1911 was 41,402,000 and that of the Native 
States was 4,813,000. Hindus account for 
89 per cent., Maliomedans for 6, Christians for 
3, and Animists for 2. The vast majority of the 
population is of Dravidian race, and th#prin- 
cipal Dravidian languages, Tamil and Telugu, 
are spoken by 15 and 14 npllion p('r8ons, respec- 
tively. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
377 speak Telugu, 74 Malayalam, 37 Canaresc 
and 23 Hindustani It is remarkable that of 
the 41 millions of population all but quarter of 
a million belong to it by birth. 

Agriculture. 

Over 70 per cent, of the- population 
is occupied in agriculture, 48 per cent, 
having a direct interest as landowners or 
tenants. About 80 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is under food crops, the principal being rice 
(10*7 million acres, Madras coming next to Ben- 
gal as a producer of rice), Cholum or great millet 
C5*2 million acres), spiked millet (nearly 4 
million acres) and ragi (millet). T*ractieally no 
wheat or barh;y is grojvii in the Presidency. 
About 2.1 million acres are under oil-seeds. 
A-bout 21 million acres are under cotton, about 

17.000 acres are under tea and about 50,000 
acres are under coffee, in the production of 
which last Madras has no Indian rival. Irriga- 
tion is unnecessary on the west coast, but on 
the east about 30 per cent, of the cultivated 
area lias ordinarily to be irrigatv'd. Irrigation 
works include 33,000 tanks and reservoirs and 

7.000 channels. The recent progress of the 
application of machinery to Irrigation on a 
small scale has boon remarkable. 

* Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit very large industrial deve- 
lopment in the Presidency, Imt excellent work, 
both in reviving decadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Covernment 
auspices, Tlic^ only indigenous art employing 
a considcrable'numbcr of workers is weaving. 
'J’lioro arc 903 factories with over 26,000 steam 
engines. Of these, 11# factories arc concerned 
with coAton. ^ 

Trade. 

The grand total of the Presidency's 
sea-borne tmde is Bs. 54,99,88,000 ; the average 
for the five years ending 1909-10 was 
Its. 42,59,24,000. The latest figures give total 
imports of the value of Rs, 13,58,12,420 and 
total exports of the mlue of Rs. 25,32,01,645. 
The chief head under imports is articles wholly 
or partly manufactured (Rs. 1,038 lakhs), the 
biggest iteift being cotton manufactures (Rs, 
3,29,84,000).' The chief head under exports is 
raw produce anc^articles mainly unmanufactur- 
ed (Rs. 1,091 lakhs), the biggest items being 
seeds (Rs. 4,69,29,000), cotton (Rs. 4,07,52,000), 
leather (Rs: 3,75,99,^), grain and pulse, 
coffee, tea. About 60 per cent, of the Presi- 
dency's trade is with the British Rmpir^ and 
aboutdIO per cent. wiUi the United Kingdom. 
The port of Madras ha^O per cent, of the Pre^ 
eidency’8 sea«bome trade. 

2 


I Education. 

The literate population numbers 3,1.30,000. 
In every 1,000, 138 men and 13 women 
can read and write. Of every 1,000 
persons, 6 are literate in English, but the total 
number of women literate in English is only 
4,000. There were in 1910-11 thirty Arts 
College.s, 5 Professional Colleges, 558 Secondary 
Schools and 23,426 Primary Schools for males; 
for females there were 1 Arts College, 248 Secon- 
dary Schools and 9,000 Primary Schools. In 
addition to these, all of which were public insti- 
tutions, there were 366 advanced and 4.774 
elementary private institutions for male scholars 
and about 150 for females. The total number 
of scholars in ('diicational institutions of all 
kinds was 1,215,725, including 3.741 students in 
Arts Collegi'H, 890 in Professional Colleges, 
152,413 in Secondary Schools and 922,911 in 
Primary Schools. 'J'he Madras University pro- 
duces each year about 600 graduates in AVts. 

Government. 

The IVfadras Presidency is governed on 
a system generally similar to that 
obtaining in Bombay and Bengal. At the head 
is the (iovernor, usually selected from the ranks 
of British public men or of ex-CJovornors of 
Colonies ; with the Covernor is associated an 
Executive Council of throe members, two of 
whom must have served for ten years uiuh'i the 
Crown in India, while the third, of whom official 
expjTiencc is not required, is hi practice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian. Madras administra- 
tion differs, however, in some important res- 
pects from that of otluT major Provinces. 
There is no intermediate local authority between 
the Collector of the District and the authorities 
at h<'adquart(‘rs, the Commissioner being un- 
known in Madras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsowhcro for the Commis- 
sioner is given to the Collector, whoso status is 
rather higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part is (5X(‘rcis('d by the Board of Revenue. 
Each member of the Board of Revenue is in fact 
a Commissioner for specific subjects throughout 
the Presidency. This conduces to administra- 
tion by specialists and to the maintenance of 
equal progress in specific matters in every part 
of the Presidency, but it loaves the Government 
without an official who can judge of the general 
administration of large parts of the country. 

! For those and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission has recommended that a 
system of Commissionerships be introduced in 
Madras. 

Finance. 

The revenuss of the Presidency according to 
the revised estimates, 1912-13, amounted to 
Rs. 805 -8 lakhs, derived mainly from land reve- 
nue (Rs. 344 lakhs) and excise (Rs. 165*5 lakhs). 
The last figure is unprecedentedly large. The 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 762-1 lakhs, the 
mam heads being land revenue administration 
(Rs. 142*9 lakhs), education (Rs. 65*6 lakhs); 
police (Rs. 87*3 lakhs), “civil works, civil'* 
(Rs. 85*8 lakhs), “ civil works, public works 
department" (Rs. 08*3 lakhs), courts of law 
(Rs. 66 lakhs), medical (Rs. 19*8 lakhs). 

The impression convoyed by considerable 
surpluses is misleading. Madras has been living 
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to a great extent on windfalls in the form of 
grants from the Government of India and a good 
deal of technically non-recurring expenditure 
is in fact recurring. The excess of recurring 
revenue over recurring expenditure is thus 
largely illusory. 

Governor and Preiideni-in-Council. 

His Excellency the lit. Hon. Baron Pentland, 
G.O.I.B., P.o. Took his seat 30th October^ 1912. 

Personal Staff. 

Private See.] C. B. Cotterell. 

Military Sec., Capt. C. J. L. Allanson, 6th 
GoorKa Rilles. 

Aides de‘C amp, Capt. J. A. Bntchart, R. V. A., 
Capt. II. Colmoro, 0th Hragoons. 

Extra Aide-de-camp, Lieut. 11. H V. Caven- 
dish, M.v.o. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Col. F. D. Bird, 
V.D., Comdr. W.B. Huddleston, R. l. M. 
Native Aide-de-Camp, Ilisaldar Hari Bingh. 
Surgeon, Major F. F. Elwcs, c.i.B., M.B., I.M.S. 
Cornmandant of Body Guard, Capt. C. Jarvis, 
20th Ueccan Horse. 

Adjutant of Body Guard, Lieut. F. Oswald, 
20th Deccan Horse. 

Members of Council. 

Sir J, N, Atkinson, k.c.s.i. 

P. S. Aiyar Sivaswaml Aiyar, O.s.l.; o.i.E. 

Sir H. A. Stuart, K.o.v.o., c.s.i., (tempy). 

Additional Members of Council. 

Elected, 

Dr. T. M, Nair. 

T. V. Soshagirl Aiyar, 

B. N. Sarma. 

M. Bamachandra Bao Pantulu. 

A. Subba Krishna Bao Pantulu, 

Pattu Kesava Pillai. 

A Subbarayulu Boddiyar. 

V. Aiyar Narasinha Aiyar. 
li I' Baman Menon, 

V. K, Aiyangar Bainanujachariyar. 
Krishnaswami Kama Aiyangar. 

K. B. Venhata Krishna Bao Pantulu. 

The Zamindar of Doddappanayakkanur. 

C. V, Surya Narasinha Baju. 

K. Chldambaranatha Mudaliyar. 

V. Kunliiraman Nayanar. 

T. Zain-ul-abidcn Sahib Shifa-ul-Mulk. 
Ahmed Tambi Ghulam Muhiuddin Marakkayar. 

A. D. Jackson. 

B. M, Savage. 

E. F. Barber. 

Nominated, 

The Advocate-General. 

A. G. Cardew, C.S.I. 

L. M. Wynch, c.i.B. 

L. Davidson, c.s.i. 

C. A. Smith, c.i.E. 

H. E. Clerk. 

W. O. Home, c.s.i. 

B. B. Clegg. 

B. C. C. Car *. 

A. Butterworth. 

Surg.-Gen. W. B. Bannerman, C.S.I.; m.d., 

Sir A. Q. Bourne, JK.O.i.E., D.sc. 

H. P. W. Gillman. 

C. B. M. Schmidt. 

Diwan Bahadfir L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 


TlajP Ismael Sait, I^han Bahadur. 

T. Bichmond. o 

Sir F. J. E. Spring, K.C.I.B. 

P. Somasundara Chettiyar. 

V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri. 

A. Muirhead, c.i.E. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Ch^f Secretary to Government, A. O. 
Cardew. 

Revenue, L. M. Wynch. 

Local and Municipal, Education and Legisla- 
tive, L. Davidson. 

Public Works, {General), A. Smith, C.I.E. 
Joint Secretary (Irrigation Branch), H. F. 
Clerk. 

Board op Beventte. 

First Member, Sir II. A. Stuart, K.C.V.O.; 
C.S.I. 

Second Member, W. 0. Home, c.s.i. 

Third Member, B. B. Clegg. 

Fourth Member, L. M. Wynch, C.I.E. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, etc.; 
A. Butterworth. 

Revenue Survey Department, Director, D. G. 
Hatchell. 

Director of Public Inslruction, SirA. G. Bourne, 

K. C.I.E. 

Vice Chancellor of Madras University — 
Registrar of Madras University, F. Dewsbury, 
Inspector-General of Police, D. W. G. Cowie. 
Surgeon-General, Surgeon-General W, B, 
Bannerman, c.s.i, 

Accountant-General, J. F.v>^Qraham. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. B. J, 
Macnamara, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, C, H. Harrison. 

Collector of Customs, H. H. Hood. 
Commissioner of Salt, Abkari, etc., N. S. 
Brodle. 

Inspector-General of Registration, C. B. M. 
Schmidt. 

President, Madras Corporation, P. L. Moore, 

C.I.E. 

Director of the "Kodaikanal and Madras Obser- 
vatories, J. Evershed.^^ 

Supt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara, Public Library, 

J. B. Henderson. 

Piscicultural Expert, H. C. Wilson, 

Persian and HindusUfni Translator to Govern- 
ment, Major A. I\. Nethersolo, lU. 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, 

L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Diwan Bahadur. 
Scientific Officer for Planting Industries of S. 

India, 11. D. Anstoad. * 

Consulting Architect, W. H. Nicholls. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George: in Madras. 


William Gyflford .. .. 1684 

Elihu Yale .. .. 1687 

Nathaniel Higginsou . . 1692 

Thomas Pitt . . . . 1698 

Gulston Addison . , . . 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague, (Acting) 1709 

William Fraser, (Acting) . . 1709 

Edivard Harrison , . . . 1711 

Joseph Collet . . . . 1717 

Francis Hastings, 1720 

Natbaniel'Elwick .. .. 1721 
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James aiacrae . . .1 . . . . *1725 

dcorge 3Iortoi#Pitt 1730 

Kichard Benyou 1735 

Nicholas Morse 1744 

John Hindc 

Charles Floyer .. .< .. 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1760 

George Pigot . . . . . . . . *1755 

llobert Palk . . . . . . . . 1763 

Charles Bourchler . . . . . . . . 1767 

Josias DuPro . . . . . . . . 1770 

Alexander Wynch . . . . . . . . 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 1775 

George Stratton 1776 

John Whitehlll, {Acting) 1777 

j^ir Thomas Tliimbold, Bait 1778 

^ohn Whltehlli {Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith {Acting) 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B *. 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. . . . . . . 1785 

Aiexander Davidson, (Aclinf/) .. .. 1785 

Major-General SirArchlbald Campbell, K.B. 1786 
John Ilollond, {Acting) . . . . . . 1789 

Edward J. Hollond, {Acting) . . . . 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . ♦ . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakcley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harri.?.; {Acting). . 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bcntinck . . 1803 

William Petrie, {Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 

Lleut.-Gencral th% Hon. John Abcr- 1813 

cromby. 

The Bight Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 

K.C.B. 

Died, 6 J^ily, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme, {Acting) « . 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . . . 1827 

Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B 1832 
George Edward BubscII, {Acting), . , , 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., P.c 1837 

Lieut.-Gcncral the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K.T., C.B. • 


The Bengal 

The Residency gt Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Itarjec* 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and the Bajshahi 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern ^ngal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 84.092 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 46,305,642 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Native 
States of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippera, which 
are under the general supervision of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; and the French territory of 
Chandemagore. The area of the British territory 
, is 78,412 square mileSj^ Bengal comprises the 
lower vaUeys and del^ of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, t and In the main consists of a 
. great aj^vial plain int^ected in its soutbem 
portion by Innumerahil^ waterways. In the 
novth are tha Himalayan mountam and sub- 


Henry Dickinson, {Acting) . . . . 1848 

Major-General the Bight Hoii. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottingcr, Bart., o.C.B. 

Daniel Eliott, {Acting) . . . . , . 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.o.B. . , 1859 

William Ambrose Morehcad, {Acting) . . 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.c.M.G. , ., 1860 

^)ied at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehcad, {Acting.) . . 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. . . 1861 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby, {Acting) . . . . . . 1863 

Lord Napier of Morchistoun, K.T. {a) . . 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, o.S.l. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Bose Boblnson, c.s.l., {Actifig) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1875 

'The Bight Hon. W. P. Adam . . . . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William JIudleston, (A .. .. 1881 

The Bight Hon. M. E. Grant Duff . . 1881 

The Bight Hon. Kobert Bourke, p.O. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion.) 

John Henry Garstin, c.S.l., {Acting) , . 1890 

Baron Wcnlock .. .. .. 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.c.M.G. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General. 
1904. 

James Thomson, c.s.l. (Ach’ni/) ,, 1904 

Gabriel Stoke.s, c.s.l., (Acfm//) .. ,, 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawlcy, k.c.m.g., g.C.i.e. 1906 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart,., K.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. (6) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912. 
Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.le., 1912 
{Acting.) 

Bight Hon. Baron Pentland, P.C., G.C.I.E, 1012 
(rt) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(5) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 
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montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpalgurl, 
and on the south-east the hills in Hill Tippera and 
Cldttagong, while on the west the Cliota Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum. Tlie 
general range of the country however is very 
low, and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaigurj, to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
24.237,238 or 62*4 per cent, arc MahomedanS 
and 20,945,379 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all but 2*4 per cent, of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists, and Animlsts 
combined number a little over 1,100,000, 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the jPresldency and Hindi and 
Urdu by four per cent. The Oriya-speakiug 
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people number nearly 300,000 and Naipali is the 
tongue of 80,000 persons principally residents 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 1911 
nearly 35 i million persons oi thrcc-fdurths of iJhc 
population derive tlieir suppdrt from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these 30 niillions are 
cultivators, and 3J millions farm servants and 
field labourers. The jute crop lias greatly 
imiirovod the economic status of the cultivator, 
esp^'cially in Eastern Bengal, and tJic area under 
this fibre in ]0i3 is estimated at 2,782,943 acres. 
Bengal Is tiio most important rice-producing 
area in Nortliern India and it is computed tliat 
84 per cent, of the cultivated area of tlic Presi- 
dency is d(jvotcd to its production. Other 
crops include barley, wheat, pulses, and oil- 
seeds, tiic area devoted to the last named being 
over 2 million acres. Sugar is produced botli 
from tlio sugar-cane and the date palm, and 
tobacco is grown for local consumjitioii in nearly 
every district of Jlcngal. There are ov(t 370 
tea gardens in the Presidency with a planted 
area of 138,000 acres. 

Manufactures. 

The jute mills of Calcutta which constitute 
the principal manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency give employment to over 200,000 
tiands. The number of looms at work is 37,400 
and the total export of jute and jute manufac- 
tures in 1912-13 exceeded £3li millions of which 
£161 niillions represented the. raw material. 
"ITie industry lias sulforod from time to time from 
over-production but at present is experiencing 
exceptional prosperity and new mills arc being 
erected, equipped with tlie most modern machi- 
nery. Other principal industries arc cotton 
twist and yarn, silk yarn and clotli, Iiand-madc 
clotli, sugar, molasses and paper. The silk 
weaving industry is in a fairly prosperous con- 
dition in the Bankura district and tasar and silk 
clotlis are made in Burdwan. 'I'iie manufacture 
of tea is carried on an extensive scale in Darjee- 
ling and .Talpaiguvi and the manufacture of lac 
is an industry of considerahie importance. In 
1912-13 the maritime trade of Bengal reached 
a total of Rs. 202J crores 95 per cent, of which 
passed through the Port of Calcutta. The 
foreign trade amounted to Rs. 172 '28 crores of 
which Rs. 71*80 crores represented impoits and 
Rs. 100*48 crores exports. Of the foreign tiadc 
96 per cent, passed tlirough Calcutta and 4 per 
cent, through Chittagong. Tim growtli of Cal- 
cutta’s commerce has been so rapid in recent 
years that the maritime trade exceeds the port 
accommodation available and urgent demands 
are being advanced for extensions both by im- 
porters of foreign merchandise and exporters of 
coal. With the re-adjustment of the boundaries 
of Bengal and the creation of a new Province of 
Behar and Orissa the more important coal-flelas 
have passed into the new Province. The pro- 
duction of 1912 for Bengal itself, witl» Bchar and 
Orissa, reached nearly 13 J million tons. 

Administration. 

The present form of Government dates from 
the Isrt of April 1912, when the administrative 
changes announced by the King-Emperor at 


Delhi December Itll came into operatiom 
A Governor was then substituted dor a Lieute- 
nant-Governor, wlio had previously been at the 
head of the Province, and Lord Carmichael of 
Skirling assumed charge of the office. The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, 
two of whom are at present members of the In- 
dian Ofvil Service and the third an Indian. The 
Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief Secretary, 
who is in charge of the Political and Appoint- 
ment Departments, the General and Revcniio 
Secretary, the Financial and Municipal Secre- 
tary, the Judicial Secretary, ^hree Undcr-Sccrc- 
taries and two Assistant Secretaries. The Gov- 
ernment divides its time between Calcutta, 
Darjeeling anti Dacca. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners 
under the Governor-General in Council, tlio 
divisions being those of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit of 
administration is tlic District Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathoring of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected witii it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of Criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate sui)crior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners arc tlic channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In ci'i'tain revenue matters they arc, in their 
turn, subject to tlio Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they arc under the 
Governor’s direct control. 

Justice. ^ 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a barrister and 39 puisne 
judges who arc barristers, civilians or vakils. 
Below the High Court arc the Distri«t and Addi- 
tional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs. Of tlicso 
officers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate judges arc also 
endowed with the •power of a Criminal Court 
wliil(! the remainder have (iririsdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
courts of tlic various classes of magistrates. 
On its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals in respect of convictions by a Court of 
Session, and it also confirms, modifies or ennuis 
sentences of death passed by Sessions Courts in 
the interior. Calcutta has six Presidency 
Magistrates, and also a number of Honorary 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with six judges who dispose bt cases of 
the class that are usually heard in County 
Courts in England. 

Local Govei*ameiit. 

By the Bengal Act of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior the powers of 
Commissioners of municipalities have been 
increased. Municipal expenditure now com- 
prises a large number of objeetk, including the 
veterinary institutions, the training and employ- 
ment of female medical practitioners and the 
provision of free libraries The Commissioners 
also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply and also to the r^ulation of buildings. 
In Calcutta the Act of <?899 created three co- 
ordinate municipal authorities, the Qorporatioii, 
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tho Gcncial Coiiimitteej* and the ClnAiinan. 
TIjc total nUtnbrr of Commissioners is fifty, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remainder appoint- 
ed by Gov(^nnneiit and by commercial bodies. 
In order to improve tfie insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Trust has been 
created with extensive powers. Jn the inofussil, 
Dist rict and Local Boards exercise considerable 
powers, and Union Committees have been 
formed which deal for the most part with the 
control of village roads, sanitation and watcr- 
supply. 

\’inance. 

As in other Provinces, the revenue is divided 
between the Local Government and tho Govern- 
ment of India. The Budget for .1913-14 showed 
an opening balance of Bs. 2 ‘84 croies, estimated 
revenue amounted to Its. 5*93 crores and ex- 
penditure aggregated 6*82 crores. Of the 
closing balance of Its. 195 lakhs, lts.l43J laklis 
was earmaikcd for various objects, including the 
Calcutta Improvenent Trust, the new Dacca 
University, police re-organisation and education. 
In view of the importance of the new Presidency 
of Bengal starting with a snbstyntial balance, 
the Government of India jirovidcd it with an 
opening balanct; of Its. 150 lakhs, to which they 
added special grants fiom tho surplus of the 
oi)lnm revenue of Its. 10«i lakhs. Owing to the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal at the iJose of 
the cightci'nih century the land revenue per acre 
is very low, the zemindars and their tenants 
having shared between them tho whole advan- 
tage accruing fro|^ the enormous increase in tlic 
value of the produce of the soil wldch has taken 
place. The quest ion whether the Zemindars 
wlio were confirmed in possession by the Per- 
manent Settlement were really landlioldcrs or 
merely collectors of revenue has long been the 
subject of cifkitroversy. 

Public Works. 

'i’hc Public Works Depaitmcnt is at present 
under the charge of a Chief Engineer. Tho 
redistribution of ti'rritorios 1:)n 1st April 1912 
caused considerablc«hanges in th’.s Depaitment. 
and almost all the irrigation works in the old 
province of Bengal as well as two out of the 
three Canal Revenue Divisions wcuit to tho now 
Province of Bchar and Orissa. There was also a 
considerable reductio# in the staff and in the 
numbdf of Publi^ Works Circles and Divisions. 
Public buildings arc erected by the Depaitment 
which also constructs roads and carries out 
miscellaneous iinprovcmentH. Irrigation works in 
Bengal arc under the charge' of the Irrigation 
T>cpartmen\ which deals with the numerous 
waterways that intersect the Province. 

l^lice. 

I'ho Bengal Police Force is split up into four 
divisions, the District Police, Railway Police, 
Biver Police (now in course of formation) and 
the Calcutta City Police. The District Police 
are under the gjntrol of the Inspector-General 
of Police, who is usually a Covenanted Civilian, 
altJiough tho office is open to gazetted members 
of the Force. Under Jiim arc Deputy Inspcc- 
tors-General for the Imcca range, tho Rajshahi 
range, and the Presidency range, and also a 
Depui*^ Inspector-General in charge of the 
C.I.D., the Railway ifcd River Police. Each 
district is in*charge of a District Superlntejadeut, I 


and live of the more important districts have an 
Additional Superintendent, with a cadre com- 
prising Assistant Superintendents, Deputy 
Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub-inspectors, 
head constabk^s and constables. Tho River 
Police Force, the formation of which has not yet 
been completed, will be under the Deputy 
Inspector-General wdio has charge of the C.l.D. 
There is also a Village Police, comprised of 
duffadars, who eacli have charge of a thana, and 
chowkidars wlio are under the District Magis- 
trate. Tho Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com- 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner has under him 
Deputy ('ommissioners, Inspect ors, Siib-Inspcc- 
tors, liead constables and constables, and a re- 
serve force of about 100 ICuropcan stjrgeants. 
There is a training school at Sarda, where young 
gazetted otficers and Sub-1 nsi)cct ors learnt their 
<luties. 'I'he annual cost of tiic Police is nearly 
Rs. 100 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the ]M(*dical Department Is the 
rnspector-G(‘n('ral of Civil Hospitals, and Sani- 
tation i.s in charge of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
both these officials being members of the Indian 
Medical Service. Tliero is also a Sanitary 
Engineer for the Prc'sidency. In the districts the 
Civil Surgeons are responsible for medical work. 
TlierearolO hospitals in Calcutta. 9 of which 
are su])ported by the Government and 340,000 
persons are treated at t hese institutions annually, 
of whom nearly 30,000 arc in-patients. In the 
mofussil distiicts thiTC arc several hundred 
hospitals and dispt nsarios, the number of 
pati('nts treated annually in tho Province, as it 
stood prior to the ro-partition, being 4,030,000 
including 69,700 in-pati»*nts. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Jh'iigal education is 
imparted partly through Oovi'inment agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted in 
large measure by (Jovc'rnment grants-in-aid. 
Go^’ernnl('^t maintains tbree Arts collegi's in 
Calcutta (of whivli one is a college for women), 
one at llooghly, one at Krishnagar, one at 
Dacca, one at Jiajshahi and one at Chittagong. 
It also maintains two training colleges for tca- 
cliers in high schools at Calcutta and Dacca, an 
engineering college at Sibi)iir and an engiru'ering 
scliool at Dacca, a nu’dical college, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a corniriereial school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Serampoie. 
It .also provides at the hi*ad quarters of all dis- 
tricts except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also 
at certain other mofussil centn's model liigh En- 
glish schools for the education of boys, wliilo 
each Govern ijient Arts college has a collegiate 
school attached also under Government control. 
Government high schools for girls exist only in 
the head-quarters’ station of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Chittagong. The other sec- 
ondary schools, with the exception of a few 
middle schools managed either by Government 
or by Boards, arc under private control. The 
administration of primary education rests 
mainly with the district and local^oards, large 
grants being given from provincial revenues to 
the boards, which contribute only slightly from 
their own funds. Only in backward localities 
are such schools either entirely managed, or 
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directly aided, by Government. Apart from the 
institutions referred to above, 130 institutions 
called Guru Training Schools are maintained by 
the Department for the training of vernacular 
teachers. For the education of Mahomedans, 
there are senior madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Chittagong and Hooghly, which are managed by 
Government. There arc also certain Govern- 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
education. A largo proportion of educational 
work of every stage is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-uid. 

The municipalities arc required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They arc mainly rosponsibh; for prim- 
ary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government.. 'These bodies maintain a 
second grade Arts College and a high school at 
Midnapore, a high school at Durdwan, and a 
high school at Chittagong. 

There arc now in the Presidency : — 


Arts Colleges . . . . 33 

Law „ .... 9 

Medical ,, . . . . I 

Engineering Colleges . . 2 

Training Colleges . , . . 3 

Secondary Schools . , . . 2,317 

Primary Schools , . . . 35,186 

Special „ . . . . 3,008 

Private Institutions , . . . 2,380 


with 16,97,714 pupils in all. 

The Government Educational Budget allot- 
ment for the province for 1913*1914 is 
1,34,88,000. Of tins a large proportion re- 
presents the grants recently allotted by the Go- 
vernment of India. 

The Department Is adnilnlstered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction assisted by an Assis- 
tant Director and on Ofllcet On special duty for 
work in connection with general education, and 
by a special officer in connection with 'Technical 
and Industrial Education. A Special Officer is 
shortly to be appoijitcd in connection with 
development of Mahomedan education. Each 
division is in charge of a Divisional Inspector 
assisted by a certain number of Additional and 
Assistant Inspectors according to the require- 
ments of the several divisions. Similarly the 
adininlstrativo charge of the Primary education 
of each district is in the hands of a Deputy In- 
spector assisted by Additional Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools, the latter class officers 
being in some instances helped by officers of 
humbler status called Assistant Sub -Inspectors 
and Inspecting Pandits. Higher education is 
controlled by the University (Calcutta) estab- 
lished in 1857, administered by the Chancellor, 
(the Governor General and Viceroy of India), 
the Bector (the Governor of Bengal), the Vice 
Chancellor (appointed by the Government of 
India, usually for two years at a time) and 100 
fellows, of whom 10 are ex-ojjicio, 10 are eleci.ed 
by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties and the 
ramalnder (70) are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor, This Utiiversity maintains one Law 
College called tlio University Law College, Cal- 
cutta. The University is mainly an examining 
University, but Is rapidly developing into a 
teaching Univer&ity also. 


The ^principal educational institutions are: — 
GOVERNMENT ARTS COLLEofi. 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Principal, H 11. 
James. 

Dacca College, Principal, A. A. J. Archbold, 
llajshahi College, Prhicipal, Bai K. Banerjce 
Bahiftlur. 

Chittagong College, Principal, F. C. Turner. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Principal, S. C. 
Acharyya. 

Hooghly College, Principal, S. P. Dass. 
Krishnagar College, Principalf»S. C. Dey. 
Bethune College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Mrs. K. Das. 

Private Arts Colleoes. 

Aided. 

Scottish Chuichcs College, Calcutta, Prhiclpal, 
Kev. J. Watt. 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, Principal, llev. 
Father Crohan 

L. M. S. College, Bhowaniporc (Calcutta), 
Principal, Bov. W. G. Brockway. 

Jaganath College, Dacca, Principal, L. M. 
Chatter ji. 

Braja JMohan College, Barisal, Principal, X. L. 
Mookherjec. 

Anaiula Mohan College, Mymciisingh, Principal 
I J. C. Ghosh. 

Victoria College, Comilla, Principal, Satyendra 
Nath Basu. 

Wesleyan College, Bankura, Prmcipal, Bcv. 
J. Mitchell. 

Victoria College, Narall, Principal, Gopal 
Chandra Maitra. * 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur', Principal, Kama- 
kliya Cliaran Nag. 

Vnaid(}d. 

City College, Calcutta, Principal,^ Hcramba 
Chandra Maitra. 

Bipon College, Calcutta, Principal, Bamendra 
Sundar Trevedi. 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta, Principal, G.C.Bose. 
Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, Principal 
Saradaranjau Boy. 

Bishop’s College, Calcutta,** Principal, Bev. 
B. Gee. 

Central CoHego, Ca,lcutta, Prlnciiml, Khudiram 
Bose. 

C. M. S. College, Calcutta, Principal, Bov. 

W. H. Holland. ® 

Diocesan College, Calcutta, Fady Priifeipal 

Sister Mary Victoria. 

Krishna Chandra College, Hetampur, Principal, 
Dlmrmadas Diitt., 

Burdwan liaj C<jllege, Principal, Umacharan 
Bandhyopadhyay. 

Uttarpara College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Maitra. 

Scrainporc College, Prlnd&pal, Dr. George 
Howells. 

Edward College, Pabna ; Principal, Atul 

Chandra Sen. 

Loreto House, Calcutta, Lady Principal, Mother 
Gonzaga. « 

Municipal. 

Midnapore College, Principal, Jogendfa Nath 
Hazra. t 

COLLEfiES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAlNlNO. 
Engineering’Qovemment, 

Civil Engineering College Sibpur# Frlndpal, 
B, Heaton* v 
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Teaching-Government. 

David Hare^Irainlng College, Principal, W. E. 
Griffith. 

Dacca Training College, Principal, E. E. Biss. 
Aided, 

h. M. S. Training College, Bhowanlpore, 
(Calcutta), Principal, Bov. W. G. Bro^way. 
Medicine-Government. 

Medical College, Calcutta, Principal, Lt.-Col. 

J. T. Calvert. 

^ Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Dr, Satis Chandra Bagchi. 

The Law Department attached to the Dacca 
College, Vice-Principal, Muazzam Ali. 

The Law Department attached to the Ripon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, Janaki Nath 
Bhattacharji. 

There arc also Ploadershlp classes attached 
to the Government Colleges at Dacca, Itajshahi, 
Chittagong and Krishnagar and in the unaided 
college at Berhampore, the Ripon College and 
the Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, and the 
Municipal College at Midnaporo. 

Administration. 

Governor and President in Coitncil. 

His Excellency The Rt. Hon. Thomas David, 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling, G.o.i.K,, k.c.m.o. 
Took his seat, Ist April, 1912. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary . R. Gourlay. 

Military Secretary, Major H. F. Bateman- 
Champain, 9th Gurkhas. 

Surgeon, Capt. J. H. Burgess, M.D.; i.m.s. 
Aides-de-Camp, Lieut. H. G. Vaux, Cornwall 
Light Infantry ; Lieut, the Hon. C. A. J. 
Annesley,* Oxford and Bucks L.i. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp. Commander C. J. C. 
Rendall, D.S.o,, r.i.m. ; Lieut.-Col. G. G. 
Gordon, c.i.E. ; Commander E, A. Constable, 
li.N. ; Major R. Glen, v.D. ; Hony. Col. 
C. Routh. * 

Extra Aides-de-Cemp, Capt. K. Robertson ; 
Lieut. M. B. Stone ; Lieut. G. Vivian ; 
Lieut. E. F. Berry. 

Indian Aide-de-camp, Risaldar Ismail, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Commander of Body Q%ard, Capt. R. B. Worgan, 
20tff Deccan I],prse. 

AdjvUant of Body Guard, Lieut. W. Kenworthy, 
33rd Cavalry. 

Bengal Executive Council. 

Sir F. W.*Dake, K.o.i.B., C.S.l. Took his seat, 
1st April 1912. 

P. C. Lyon, c.S.l. Took his scat, 1st April 1912. 
Syed Shamsul Huda^ Took his seat, 1st April 
1912. 

Legislative Council op Bengal. 
Councillors, Ex-OJficio. 

Mr. P. C. Lyon, c.S.l., i.e.s. 

Nawab Syed SlAms-ul-Huda. 

Nominated, Officials. 

Mr. D. J. MacphersoiijiO.i.E. 

„ J. Lang. 

„ J. G. Cumming, o.l.E. 

„ Nt D. Beatson-BelWc.i.E. 

„ B, K. Finnimore. 


Mr. J. Donald 
„ H. F. Samman. 

„ Jlabington B. Ncwbould. 

„ H. 11. Green. 

„ Binod Chandra Mitra. 

„ W. W. Homell. 

;^1 Prlya Nath Mukharji Bahadur. 

Mr. A. N. Moberly. 

„ S. W. Goode. 

Nominated, Non-officials. 

Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, G.c.l E . 

K.O.S.I. 

Mr. H. J. Hilary. 

„ Satyendra Prasauna Sin ha. 

Dr. Nilratan Sarkar. 

Raja Hrishikesh I^iha, c.i.E. 

Mr. R. Glen. 

Elected. 

Mr. Byomkes Chakravarti. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab. 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan. 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray. 

Raja Soshi Kanta Acharyya Chaudhuri Bahadur 
Dr. D(dja Prosad Sarbadhikari. 

Mr. J. G. Apear. 

Rai Radhacharan Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. N. .McLeod. 

„ J. C. Shorrock. 

„ W. T. Grice. 

„ V. Woods. 

„ A. W. C. Chaplin. 

,, Golam Hoossain Cassim Ariff. 

Muiishi Mazharul Anwar Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Musharraf Hussain. 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem Fazl-ul-Haq. 

Nawab Saiyid Hoosain Hahlar Chaudhuri j 
Khan Bahadur. 

Maharaja Ranjit Sinha of Nashipur. 

Rai Nalinaksha Basil Bahadur. 

Raja Mahcndra Ranjan Ray Bahadur. 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Babu Prasauna Kumar Roy. 

Habu Surenclra Nath Banarji. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy. 

Babu Mohendra Nath Ray. 

Rai Ilari Mohan Chandra Bahadur. 

Babu Anaiula Chandra Ray. 

Babu Upendra Lai Ray. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, C. J. Stevenson- 
Moore, c.v.o. 

Secretary, Revenue and General Departments, 
J. H. Kerr, C.I.E. 

Secretary, Financial and Municipal Departments, 
H. L. Stephenson. 

Secretary, Judicird Depatiment, E. P. Chapman. 
Secretary to the Cotincil and Assistant Secretary, 
Ijegislative Department, F. G. Wigley, c.i.E. 
Secretary to ^Government, Ptiblic Works Depart- 
ment, and Chief Engineer K. Finnimore. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, (Irrigation Branch), F. A. A. 
Cowley. 

Board op Revenue, 

Member, D. J. Maepherson, o.l.E. 

Secretary, W. A. Marr. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. W. Hornell 
Principal, School of Art, P. Brown. 
Injector-General of Police, R. B. Hughes 
Buller, o.l.E. 
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Comrr.iasioner, Calcutta Policey Sir F. L. 

Halliday, o.i.K., M.v.o. 

Conservator of Forests, C. E. Muriel. 

Inspector ’’General of Civil Hospitals, Col. Q. F. 
Harris, c.i.K. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major W. W. Clemsha. 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner for Malaria 
Research, Major A. B. Fry. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, B. F. L. AVhitty. 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt, J. Donald. 
Accountant-General, H. G. Tombins, c.i.E. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W, J. 
Buchanan, c.i.E. 

Postmaster-General, P. G, Kogers, i.o.s. 
Inspector-General of Registration, P. N. 
Mukharji. 

Director of Agriculture, J. B. Blackwood. 
Protector of Emigrants, 0. Banks, m.d. 

Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, C. F. Pajue. 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Major 
A. T. Gage. 

Coroner, F. K. Dobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, J. M. 
Mitra. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVEUNOIIS OF BENQ-VL. 


Frederick J. llailiday .. .. .. 1854 

John P. Grant . . 1859 

Cecil Beadon 1802 

William Grey 1867 


The United 

The United Provincoa of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Uj)por India. They 
are bounded oii the north by Tibet, on the 
north-cast by Nepal, on the south and south- 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the (liota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on tlio west by the States of Gwalior, Dbol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab, "riieir total area amounts to 107,207 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of 'J'ehri and llampur, 
both of which lie within the United Proviiices, 
5,079 square miles and the newly-created ind<*- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 805 
miles, giving a total of 112,046 square miles. 
The total population is 48,014,080, out of wlilch 
Tehri and Bampur account for 832,030. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving 'their present decignation in 1902, in- 
clude four distant tracts of country : portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Himalayan tracts (the 
Kumaon), the great Gangctic plain and por- 
tions of the hill systems of Central India (Bim- 
delkhand). The first two of these tracts are in- 
fertile and support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau ismlmost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangctic plain, however, posscs.ses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on tlie soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
VIndhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 


George Campbell . 1871 

Sir Bichard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.% . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden,c.s.l 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., (Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, C.S.I., C.I.E.. . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, C.S.I. {officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., c.i.E, . . 1887 

Sir C|barlc.s Alfred Elliott, K.C.S.I. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonncll, K.c.S.l. {Offig.) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.c.s.i. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.i. {Officiating) , 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.c.s.i-p . . . . 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, c.s.i. {Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.c.s.i. . . , . 1903 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., C.I.E. (0^)7.) .. 1900 

F. A. Slacke {Officiating) . . , . . . 1900 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.C.S.I 1908 

Betirc'd 21st Sept. 1911. 

F. W. Duke, C.S.I. {Officiating) . . 1911 


'The office of riieutenant-Gov(^rnor of Bengal 
was abohslied on April 1st 1912, wlieii Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors op the Presidency of fort 
William in Benoal. 

The Bt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 1912 
Skirling, 0. C.I.E,, K.c.M.G. 


Provinces. 

forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higlicr and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greatcir 
I>art of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming witli higiily-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by four rivers — the Ganges, Jj^mna, Gogra 
and (he Gumti. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such viJiilst Mahomedans number 14 ■ 
per cent., the total of all other religions being 
less than 0*6 per cent, ccmiposod of Christians 
( Europeans and Indians), .Tains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, wliich obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. Th * three main jj|hysical 
types arc Dravidian, Aryam and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to Soutli 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-casto 
Aryans frequent the western Distiicts of the 
Province. Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — W^tern Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Behari ; Urdu, or Hindustani, Is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. ^ 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 7ii*7 of the population. 
The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluviui]^ and the Central^indian 
alluvium ; the va t characteristic soil of the 
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Central IndiaHi alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though hero also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
arc of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, tho^nost 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linsecd,cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part lof the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the 'Hills, to 40 inch(;s in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Hivisiotis, whilst the Agra 
Hivision receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pro- 
sperity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
the agriculturist severely, and in the Terai, 
m.'ilaria still exacts a largo toll. Land is 
held mostly on the ryotwari tenure iii Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. 3'he princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh arc the 'J’aluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 51 
per cent, of the to%l area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich la minerals. 
Coal exists in SoutluTU JMirzapur, iron 
and copper arc found in the Himalayan 

Districts, amP there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestont) is found in the 
Himalayas and stonc#is largely quarried in the 
> JMirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and .spun 
throughout the provinces, as a homo industry, 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a million 
persons were dependent^n weaving, 140,000 on 
spinnini^and 136,QpO on cleaning, pressing, and 
ginning, but during the last decade these 
industries have been on the decrease. The 
largest industry is in Azamgarh district, where 
there are 13p,()00 looms. Silk spinning is con- 
fined almost entirely to the district of Benarc.s, 
where the famous Kinkob brocade is made. Em- 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of ailk on cotton or mu.slin, 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and JMioradabad arc 
noted for their liypquercd brass work, porcelain 
is manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries arc those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather- work aiuL fireworks. The chief 

centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
poro, which, situated in most advarita^ous 
position^ on the Gange^ possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and lither mills, which have 
a large and e^r increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in ^dia). There are cotton 


factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks) Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Ilardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there arc stone works, 
at Rosa there is a very large English distillery, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claim 
six breweries, with an out-turn of over a mil- 
lion gallons. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Bciiarcs, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Fariikhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Provinces are administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is generally chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have served in the Province. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of five Secretaries and five Under-Secre- 
taries. The Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Administia- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments ; another 
Sexjretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments; whilst a third looks to the local Self- 
Government, Fiinineial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laticous and Separate Revenue D('i)artments. 
'riie other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and arc also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
the Secretariat moves between these two places. 
TIjc Lieutenant-Governor and the Secretarwt 
spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant-Governor tours 
the plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Keveniie is the highest court of 
appeal in rev (Mine and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant cxccut Ive duties, being the chief revenuo 
authority in the Provinces. There are forty- 
eight British districts, thhty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million. Each ]>is- 
trict is in charge of a District Officer, termed a 
Collector and JVIagistratc in Agra and a Deputy 
(Commissioner and JMagistrate in Oudh and 
Kumaon, who is an In<lian Civilian. The Dis- 
tricts are grouped together in Divisions under 
a Commissioner. There arc nine Divisions, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles and a population of from 5 to 6 millions. 
The District are sub-divided into tahsUs, of 
which there jvc 217, with an average area of 
500 square miles and a population of 220, 00(). 
Each Tahsil is in charge of a TahsUdar^ who is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and 
also exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are di- 
vided into parganas which arc units of impor- 
tance in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahsUdara are kanungoa, of 
whom there arc, on an average, three to a tahail. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwaria, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or more 
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tahsUSf as the case inay bo to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Divisions are Politi- 
cal Agents for tlic Native States of Bampiir and 
Tcliri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 

, . Justice. 

Justice Is administered by the High 

Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which arc the final appellate authorities in both 
criminal and civil cases. The former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, 
two of whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
and the latter, represented by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom is an Indian, sits always in Liiclvnow. 
There are twenty -seven District and Additional 
District Judges, (Indian Civilians) twenty-one 
in Agra and six in Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and appellate jurisdiction in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and occasional app(!llato jurisdiction in 
rent cases, but District Officers nrul tlieir assis- 
tants, including Tahsildars, preside in both 
criminal and rent and revenue courts, ind dispose 
of a good deal of the work. In Kumaon, the 
Commissioner is a Jligh Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In the larger Cantonments, the Cantonnumt 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court. There arc also Subor- 
dinate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Munsitfs, who dispose- of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered, 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Jls. 2,000, 
but generally they ta-ke cases up to Bs. 1,(K)0, 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases up to 
Its. 5,000. Appeals from l^tunsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Ks. 500. ^’liert? arc also Honorary 
Mimsifs, limited to Ks. 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is fixed at Hs. 20. 
Local Government. 

Local Goveminent is exorcised by means of 
District and Muiiicii)al Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land-owners ; the 
latter deriving its revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. Tlie aim 
1® to abolish octroi, because it interferes 
with through trade. Eighty-five Municipali- 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
members and some of them have non -official 
Chairman. They are generally composed of 
nominated and elected members, with an official 
Chairman, who guides tlicm in «their duties. 
They deal with questions of sanitation, com- 
munication, lighthig, town improvement, roads, 
water supply, drainage and education. Grants 
arc made to Boards by Governments in some 
cases for special purposes from general reve- 
nues. There Ls a tendency in the Provinces to 
give local self-government a wider extension 
by means of an increase In the number of boards 
with non-offlcial Chairmen and recently this 
privilege has been extended to fifteen Muni- 
cipalities. Small towns, termed Act XX towns 
also enjoy some measure of local self-govern- 
ment and it is under consideration to extend 
the principle here, too. 


I Finance. * 

I The Financial history of the Province 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
settlements, 1.3., contracts between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1896 having caused Provin- 
cial biffikniptcy, which for a long time necessita- 
ted rigid economy in order to accumulate re- 
serves which could be spent on productive works, 
llecently liberal Imperial assignments have been 
made by the Government of India and the 
financial prospects are accoifJngly much brigh- 
ter, giving hopes that ambitious schemes of 
reform will be able to be carried into effect. 
The local Government gets 3-8 only of the laud 
revenue. The Provincial Budget for 1913-14 
shows an opening balance of 169 lakhs, revenue 
633 lakhs, and expenditure 671 lakhs, and a 
closing balance of 131 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
into the Hoads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who ia 
also a Secretary to Government. The Provin- 
ces arc divided into three circles and ten divi- 
sions for the administration of roads and build- 
ings, and into four circles and twenty divisions 
for irrigation ])urposc8. Each circle is in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is in cliargc of an Executive Engineer. 
'J’hc whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in cljargo 
of tlic Department, nearly alv metalled roads, 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gener- 
ally, all works costing more than lls, 1,000, ex- 
cept in Municipalities. Tlie most important 
irrigation works within tlie last twenty years 
have been tlie construction of tlie IJetwa Canal, 
the Fatohpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, tlic Mat branch of tlic main Oaiigcs Canal, 
improvements in the Bohilkhand and Tcrai 
Ciinals and extensive drainage operations in 
the Doab districts 9f the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sion. Important irrigatioii.extonsioii works are 
now being cons'dcred. 'J’frc budget for irri- 
gation and other public works for the present 
year is 151 lakhs. 

Police. 

Tlic Police Force is •'’ivided into District 
and llailway Police and is administered 
by an Insiiector-General, with nvo Deputies, one 
of whom ii in charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Superintendents, 
two Bail way Superintendents, and thirty As- 
sistant Superintendents. There 18“ a Police 
Training Bchool at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Depuj^y Inspector General, 
with an assistant. 'There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Rifle. The present cost of the force is 124 lakhs. 
The administration of the Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who is a member of the Indian 'Medical Service. 
Education- 

Education is partly^ wholly State-main- 
tained ; partly by means of grantB-in-aid. 
There" is a State University at Allahabad, 
a Government Sanskrit, College at Btnares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught In special 
classes at the Muir College. Allahabad, which 
also bus a special scienc<| side, which of late 
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has been extended, and there is & Gov- Bareilly College — Principal, J. H. Aldercorn, 

ernment Engineering College at Eoorkoe (Thom- Christan College, Allahabad — ^Principal, Rev, 
aeon College). There are aided Colleges in Arthur H. Ewing. 

Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Christian Christ Church College, Cawnpore — Principal 
College), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra Rev. M. S. Douglas, 

(St. J ohn's), Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow — Princi- 
College), Gorakpur, Cawnpore and Meerut, pal, Miss Robinson. 

and an unaided College at Benares, the Central Thomason College, Roorkee — Principal, Lt,- 

Hindu College. In Lucknow there is the Marti- Col. E. H. do Vere Atkinson. 

niere school, an entirely independent institu- King George's Medical College, Lucknow — 

tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children. Principal, Major Selby, I. M. S. 

and there is a Girls’ Martinicre connected with , 

it, whilst in tho*^iIl-Stationa, Naini-Tal and Medical. 

Mussoorio, there arc many excellent private The Medical Department is in charge of 
scholastic institutions for European boys and an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
girls, which are attended by students from all A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
over India. Government maintain Training responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
Colleges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School an assistant. In two stations (Ranlkhet and 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at Almora) aicdical Oittcers in military employ 


Cawnjiore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands. Primary and female education 
are in a very backward condition and a Com- 
niitee has recently been sitting at Naini Tal to 
suggest a remedy. Technical education is 
being pushed forward and there is a proposal 
to establish a Technological Institute in Cawn- 
pore. At the close of 1911 there were 1689 
urban schools, attended by 103,138 scholars 
and 10,003 rural schools attended by 482,3.55 
scholars, and the number of secondary schools , 
for Indian boys was 545, viz, Anglo- Vernacular 
High Schools 10# with 42,611 scholars, Vernacu- 
lar Middle Schools 375 with 45,378 scholars and 
English Middle Schools 68 with 10,284 scho- 
lars. The amount budgetted for education 
this year is 76 lakhs. 

Higher ed^eation is controlled by the Allaha- 
bad University (constd. in 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
flve ordinary and four ex-officio Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nondnated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his capacity of Clianccllor. The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law and 
Medicine, and the University posses.ses an 
important T.aw School. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a Mahomcdi^ University at Aligarh 
and a^Hindu University at Benares, identify- 
ing the M. A. 0.*College with the former and 
the Central Hindu College with the latter. 

The principal educational institutions arc : — 

The Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh — Principal, J. H. Towle. 

The Central Hindu College, Benares — Princi- 
pali A. W. Davies. 

St. John’s Colldfe^ Agra — Principal, Rev. 
H. B. Durrant. • 

Muir. C(dlege, Allahabad — Principal, S. G. 
Jennings, 

Queen’s College, Benares — Principal, A. Venis. 

Canning College, Lucknow — Principal, M. B. 
Cameron. • 

Agra College — ^Principal, T. Cuthbertson 

Jones. 

Reid Christian Coll(!fte, Lucknow — ^Principal, 
Rev, C. L. Bare. • 

Me(#ut College — Principal, ■William Jesse. 

Woodstock College, • Mussoorie, — President, 
Rev, Ef Wherry, 


hold collateral civil charge. There arc eighty- 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women 
in their own homes and much good work is 
done in this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tients arc the Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
the Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow. The 
Ramsay Hospital for Europeans at Naini Tal is 
a first class institution and there arc also the 
Lady Dutferin Ifospitals. King George’s Medical 
College has been opened recently in Lucknow 
and the hospital in connexion with it will be 
opened in the Autumn of the present year. 
The College is one of the best equipped in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital will be the first in the 
Provinces. There is an X-Ray Institutii at 
Dehra Dun, where valuable research work has 
been carried out and the Pasteur Institute at Iva- 
sauli take cases from all parts of India, and 
there are sanitoria for British soldiers in the 
Hills. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. S. Meston, K.c.s.r.; 

Assumed charge of office, 10th Septeraberl912. 
Private Sexxetary, Capt. C. A. Watson Smyth 
(1st Brahmans). 

Aide-de-Camp, Capt. G. C. S. Black (8th Raj- 
puts). 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Major P. H. Clutter- 
buck, Lleut.-Col. J. H. E. Beer, C.I.B., V.D., 
Lieut.-Col. J. Walker, V.D., Hony. Capt. Suba- 
dar Major Kanhal Prasad Dube. 

BFiGisLATivE Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, 

President, The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President, D. C. Balllle, c.s.l. 

Members, 

H. H. Nawab Sir Muhammad Hamid Ali, Khan 
Bahadur, G.c.i.E., G.o.v.o., Wall of Rampur. 
Kunwar Aditya N, Singh, of Benares, 

G. A. Tweedy. 

Raja Sir Muhammad Tasadduk Rasul Khan; 
K.O.S.I. 

Nawab Mumtaz-ud-daula Sir Muhammad F, 
Ali Khan, K.C.I.E., K.o.v.o., c.s.l., of PahasR, 

A, W. Pirn. 

F, W, Brownrigg. 
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11. Burn. 

Kfti Nathi Mai Bahadur. 

Narsingh Prasad. 

W. H. Cobb. 

S. P. O’Donnell. 

C. H. Hutton. 

W. G. Wood. 

Col. C, C. Manifold, I.M.S. 

Lieut.-Col. C. Mactaggart, C.I.B. 

C. F. do la Fosse. 

D. M. Straight. 

H. 11. C. Hailey. 

K. If. Ashworth. 

F. Mackiimon. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Chaudri Maharaj Singh, 
llaja F. X. S. Jlikli. 

Bana Sir Shcoraj Singh, K.c.i.E., of Thalrai. 
Mahadeo Prasad. 

Dr. Sundar l^al, c.i.E. 

Saiyld Muhammad Abdur Rauf. 

Shankar Sahai Sahib. 

Balak Ram. 

Raja Kiishalpal Singh. 

Brij Nandan Prasad. 

Moti Lai Nehru. 

Ookul Prasad. 

Maharaja Sir Blmgwati Prasad Singh, K.c.i.E.^ 
of Balrampur. 

Moti Chand. , 

Khwaja Ghulam-us*’Saqlain, 

Saiyid Raza Ali. 

Shaikh Shahid Husain. 

Asghar Ali Khan 
Ganga Prasad Varma, 

IT. Ledgard. 

Bishambhar Nath, 

Suhkir Singh. 

H. W. Pike. 

Secretariat 

Chief Secretaty to (Jovemment, R. Burn. 
Financial Secretary to Government, A. W. Pirn. 
Judicial ,, ,, S. C. O’Donnell. 

Secretary to Government, Public Worhs Dept. 

(Buildmgs S Roads, S Rnihvnys), W.G. Wood. 
Secretary to Government, Public Works Dept. 

(Irrigation), C. H. Hutton. 

Registrars, F.E. Lowe, A. Grant, W.J. Summers. 
F. C. Richardson. 

Board of Revenue. 

Members, D. C. Baillio, c.s.i., g. A. Tweedy. 
Secretary, .T. E. Goudge. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ohazipur, If. M. R. Hopkins. 
Director of Land Records and AgricuUure, H. R. 
C. Hailey. 


Director of Public Insf^uction, C. F^ do la Fosse. 
Inspector-General of Police, D. M. Straight. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. C. G. 
Manifold, i.M.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major S. A. Ifarriss, I.M.S. 
Inspector-General of Registration, W. Raw. 
Comn^issioner of Excise, C. E. Wild. 
Accountant-General, K. B. Waglc. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt. Col. C. Mac- 
taggart, C.I.E. , I.M.s. 

Postmaster-General, C. J. H. Hogg. 

Chemical Analyser and Bacteriologist, E. H, 
Hankiii. 

Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., 0.0. H. . . . . 1836 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson . . . . . . 1840 

The Right Hon. the Govenior-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Elh'iiborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.C.B 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. . . 1843 

A. W. Bcgbie, In charge 1853 

.L 11. Colvhi. Died at Agra 1853 

E. A. Ileade, In charge . . . . . . 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, C.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right ITon. the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount (banning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstonc • • - • ♦ • • 1^59 

R. Money, In charge . . ^ . . . 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond , , . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.c.s.l 1868 

Sir John Htrachey, K. C.s.i 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., c.B 1876 


Lieutenant-Governors of t^e North- 

Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners OF OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart, c.B., K.C.S.I. 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B. . . . . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., c.i.E. . . 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwait^ K.C.s.i. . . 1892 

Alan Cadcll (Officiating) .. . . 1895 

Sir Antony P. MacDoimoll, K.C.S.I. (a) . . 1895 

Sir J. J. D La Touche, K.C.s.i 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell, 
Lieutenant-Governors, of the United 

Provinces of aora and Oudi^ 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.C.S.f. . . . . 1902 

Sir J. P. Ifowctt, K.C.S.I., C.I.E 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, C.s.i. (Offleiating). . . . 1912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.C.s.i. . . . . 1912 


The Punjab. 

The Punjab, or land of the five river.s, is so, frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
called from tlio five rivers by which it is cii- ' thirteenth of the area tnd population of tlie 
closed, namely, the .Thelum, Chenab, Ravi, Indian Empire. But tlie formation of a sepa- 
Beas and Siirlej. 'J’og ether with the North- rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
West Frontier Province and tlie Native State population of tlio Punjab by about 450 square 
of Jammu and Kasiimir vvlilcli lie to the north, miles and 380,000 souls respectively. Of the 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- total area of the Punjab, 36|651 square miles 
cm corner of the Indian Empire, and with the are in Native States (34 in number) with a 
exception of the above-mentioned province, population of 4,212,794, and 2,566 square 
comprises all of British India north of Sind miles are tribal territoif on the western border 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna, of Dora Ghazi Khan district with a popula- 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with tlon of 28,587. 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 PhysicaU Features, 

square miles and a population at the Census The greater part oT the Punjab consists of 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- one vast alluvial plain, stretchJtog from the 
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Jumna in cast to flic Suloman Rifngc In 
the west. The north-cast is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt llange 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
tlie extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes tha districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum*nd part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murrcc 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for j)rotec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwalik.s, runs the narrow siib-mountane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the. hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Slalkot. Of the idains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an ar<‘a of 
some yOjOOO square miles with a ]>opulation 
of lOi millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is every whcK' so far fliifflciont tliat cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, bit over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of I^horc and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison witli the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of .59,000 square miles, with a poj;)u- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heavie^ in the north and 
east and decrcasinc towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying jiver-banks left moist by 
the retreating Hoods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts, find their scarcity against 
farakie, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
penaent of railn, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
seems so seldom that the crops may bo said 
never fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on the 
Lower Chenab and I..ower Jhelum Canals which 
now challenge the title of the eastern plains 
as the most fertih^ wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan .*nd Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanae of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts arc common. But t!ie bright 
su# and invigoratii^ air make the climate 
of the Punjab In the cold weather almost 
Ideal, ^ 


The People. 

Of the population rouglily one half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Kikh, Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats numb(‘ring nearly five 
millions arc the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one lialf the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in iinportaiicc come the Rajputs who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
about a fourth arc Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They arc widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats arid Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and imstoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble tlie .Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. 'J liere are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kuresliis), most of 
whom are landliolders, the tiadiiig castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Annas and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisau and menial castes. Theie are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by 
the Baluchis of Dora Gliazi Khan and neigh- 
bouring districts in tlie west, who number 
about half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Meanivali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in 
horse-dealing, labour and trade. A small 
Tibetan element is found in the Himalayan 
districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the i)rovlncc is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Labudi and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman language.s are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence t« 56 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant pioprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot bo brought undpr 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
1,900,000 acres of wlmt was formerly waste 
land and the liOwer Jhelum Canal 390,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal when 
completed will add considerably to this total. 
Largo areas In tfic hills and elsewhere which 
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aie unsuited to cultivation arc preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area which now occupies in an aver- 
age year over 8J millions of acres. The aver- 
age annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, the average annual produce of which 
is a million tons valued at £5,000,000. Other 
important staples arc barley, rice, millets, 
maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesamum,) 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene- 
rally throughout tlie province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop. The cotton grown is nf the short 
stapled variety, known as ‘ Bcngals The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures : — cattle, 
nearly 8,000,000 head : buffaloes, about 850,000 ; 
bovine young stock, 3,800,000; sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250,000. Large profits are derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product in the south-west in Kulu 
and ICangra and throughout the plains gene- 
rally. The production of liidcs and skins is 
also an important industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road- 
building being the most important products. 
There arc some small coal mines in the Jhelum 
district and gold-washing is carried on in most 
of tlio rivers, not without remunerative results. 
Iron and copper ores arc plentiful but diffi- 
culties of carriage and the absence of fuel have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
The Punjab is not a large manufacturing 
country, the total number of factories being 
only 268 of which 202 are devoted to cotton 
ginning, (leaning and pressing. Cotton weav- 
ing as a domestic industry is carried on by 
means of hand looms in nearly every village. 
The Salvation Army lias shown considerable 
enterprise in improving the hand-weaving 
Industry. Blankets and woollen rugs arc also 
product in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amritsar arc famous. Silk-weaving 
is also carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, brass, copper and earthemwaie are fairly 
numerous and ivory carving is carried on at 
Amritsar and Patiala. Tlie trade of the pro- 
vince is steadily expanding, the total internal 
trade being valued at 67^ crorcs of rupees. 
The external trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 0^ lakhs. o 

Administration. 

The administrative functions of Government 
are performed by a Idcutenant-Govemor, 
appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in practice is always a member of 
the Indian Civil Service though military mem- 
bers of the Punjab Commission are eligible 
for the position. The Punjab Commission, 
the body which is responsible for the Civil 
administration of the province, is recruited 
(roip Cjvfl Sefyjcc and ti»e yrpvlp* 


cial (^ivil Service. to the date of the sepa- 
ration of the North-West Frontier Province 
bom the Punjab, one-fourth of the cadre was 
diuwn from the Indian Army. The business 
of Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2; Revenue and (3) Fi- 
nancial Secretaries, and three Under-Socre- 
taries. In the Public Works Department, 
there are also three Secretaries (Chief Engi- 
neers), one in the Buildings and Roads Bianch 
and two in the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
arc also Undcr-Secretaries to Government. 
,The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor has no Executive Council, but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Legis- 
lative Coujicil of 24 members, of whom five 
are elected and 19 nominated by the I/ieute- 
nant-Govornor. Of tlio nominated members, 
not more than ten may be offleials, in addition 
there may be two nominated expert members. 
Under the Lieutenent-Governor, the province 
is administered by five Commissioners (for 
Ambala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 28 in number — each 
of whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tahsils, each con- 
sisting of about 300 villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner is usually a Covenanted Civilian 
or military member of the Punjab Commis- 
sion, although the Deputy Cdiimlssionerships, 
arc “ listed ’* for Provincial Civil Servants. 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him one 
or more Assistant Commissioners (Coven- 
anted Civilians) and one or more Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioners (Provincial Ci%Uians). In 
some cases, one or more tahsils form a sub- 
division under the charge of a sub-divisional 
officer who has wide powers. The tahsil is 
in charge of a Tahsildar, in some cases assisted 
by one or more Najb Tahsildars. The village 
is under a Lambardar or headman and in most 
districts the villages are Rouped into zails, 
each under a zaildar. The lambardars and 
zaildars are “ village ofl^ors ” and not Gov- 
ernment-servants. The district Land Re- 
cords and Excise staff, though organised for 
special departmental purposes, is avt^lable 
for general administrative work. The Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, each 
under the charge of a Political Agent. Ex- 
cept in the case of the 81kh Phulkiasi States 
(Patiala, Jhind and Nabha) and Bahawalpur, 
the Political Agent is either the neighbouring 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. The 
principal heads of Department In the province 
are the two Financial Commissioners (who 
are the highest Court of Revenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture anci the 
Court- of Wards), the three Chlof Engineers, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the Director of Amrl- 
culture and Industries, tb^ Inspector-GonCral 
of Registration and the Remembrancer. 

Tlie Accounti^nt-Qeneral, tl|o pdltmaster? 
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General, the Director of ^Telegraphs and> the 
Agent, North-Western Railway, represent Im- 
perial Departments under the Government 
of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, anA has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is comfbsed of a Chief Judge and 
four puisne judges (either Civilians or barris- 
ters), a sixth additional Judge whoso appoint- 
ment Is sanctioned for two years and a seventh 
additional judge whose appointment is sanc- 
tioned for one year. Owing to the accumula- 
tion of arrears of business a further increase 
in the permanent strength of the Court is only 
a question of time, and there is a strongly 
supported movement in the province in favour 
of raising the Court to the status of a High 
Court. Subordmate to the Chief Court are 
the Divisional and Sessions Judges (10 in 
number! each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a civil and sessions 
division comprising one or more districts. 
Tltey hear most of the first appeals in Civil 
suits and try sessions cases and hear criminal 
appeals from the district and first class magis- 
trates. The proposal has now been sanctioned 
to introduce the system which obtains in ** Re- 
gulation ” Provinces of District and Sessions 
Judges (22 in mfmber) aijd to abolish the pre- 
sent Divisiona 1 judgeships. In the District, 
the District Judge's Court is the principal 
court of original jurisdiction and in this court 
are heard appeals in minor civil suits from the 
subordinate courts of the district. In many 
districts a *Subordlnato Judge exercising un- 
limited civil jurisdiction, is appointed to assist 
the District Judge but the majority of civil 
suits arc tried in the first instance by Muiisifs 
whose jurisdiction is limited to suits not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 1,000 ill valTic. Tlie assistants 
to Deputy Commlftiioners arc always invested 
with the powers of a Munsif, but tlie former 
practice of investing Tahslldars with Munsif s 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Lahore, Amritsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Causes, fhe Deputy Commissioner 
Is tne District* Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District. 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commissioner 
as well as the District and Subordinate Judges, 
but not tlie Munslfs, arc invested with magis- 
terial powers. Tahsildars usually exorcise 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib Tahsildars those of the third class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono- 
rary Magistrates who sit either singly or as a 
bench. In districts in which the Erontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elders 
(Jlrga) may .pass sentence up to four years’ 
imprisonment. In all cases capital sentences 
require the confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Special Revenue Courts to decide all suits 
regarding the tenant right rents and cognate 
matters in which civil courts have nc»jurisdic- 
tlo# have been established under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. Thd* Fhianclal Commissioners 
are the §Bal court of appeal in revenue cases, 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution 
of district boards exercising authority over 
a district and of municipalities exercising 
authority over a city or town. A few districts 
have local boards which exercise autliority 
over a tahsil. These bodies are composed of 
members either nominated by Government 
or selected by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at their disposal on 
schools and dispensaries, vaccination, sanita- 
tion, roads and rest houses and general improve- 
ments. The funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly from a ccss on the land revenue 
1 of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali- 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern- 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
arc known as “ notified areas ”, a simpler 
form of government than the municipal sys- 
tem is in force. Wlierc the elective principle 
is In force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest In the elections, except in a few cases 
where sectarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the present system of decentralisa- 
tion in finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gates to the Punjab (Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary administra- 
tive services together with the whole or a cer- 
tain proportion of certain heads of revenue 
sufficient to meet tlioso charges. Of the va- 
rious heads of revenue post office, telcgraplis, 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impe- 
rial Land revenue, stamps, excise, income- 
tax and major irrigation works arc divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments in the proportion of one half to each. 
Minor irrigation works and some minor heads 
arc divided in varying proportions, while the 
revenue from forests, registration, courts of 
law, jails, police and education are wholly pro- 
vincial as well as the income of district boards 
and municipalities. 

Public Works. 

As was stated in the section on '* Adminis- 
tration ” the Public Works Department is 
divided into two branches one for Buildings 
and Roads and the other for Irrigation. In 
the former branch, under the Chief Engineer, 
the province is divided into three circles under 
Superintending Engineers and 11 divisions 
under Executive Engineers, while the Simla 
Hydro-Electric division is under the super- 
intending charge of the Sanitary Engineer. 
The King Edward Memorial at Lahore also 
constitutes a special division. The primary 
object of this branch is the construction and 
maintenance of Imperial and Provincial works, 
but it also assists municipalities and district 
boards. Thc^ Irrigation branch Is under two 
Chief Engineers, one cf whom is also Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation Works in the North- 
West Frontier Province. Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in charge o! 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions. In addition to the work of con- 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on irrigated areas and In several 
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districts where the land revenue demand is] charger of Railway Police, Criminal Iiivesti- 
assessed on the fluctuating principle, for the gation, the Police Training SchocC and Finger 
formulation of this demand on irrigated crops l^rint Bureau at Phillaur. The Railway i*o- 
as well. lice are divided into two districts, Northern 

, . and Southern, each under a Superintendent. 

Irrigation, Xhe District Police are controlled by Super- 

The canal system of the Punjab is admit- intendents, each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
tcdly one of the greatest achievements of Bri- trict, f,nd has under him one or more Assist- 
tlsh rule in India. Not including the enor- ant Superintendents. The district is divided 
mous 'J'riple Canal project now in process of into circles under charge of Inspectors, and 
completion, the total irrigated area in British again into thanas in charge of a Sub-Inspector, 
districts and Native States amounts to The staff of a thana consists on an average of 
8,269,233 acres. The Bcas is the only one one Sub-Inspector, two hc#.l constables and 
of the great rivers of the province from which 10 constables. A service of Provincial Police 
no canal takes off. The Indus provides sup- officers has also been established consisting 
plies for two large series of inundation canals, of 18 Deputy Superintendents, who arc cm- 
one on either bank. Taking off from the ployed as assistants to the Superintendents. 
Jhelurn is the Lower Jhelum perennial canal, The total police force of the province exclusive 
with 150 miles of main channel and 1,000 miles of gazetted officers, consists of 1,075 officers 
of distributaries and lower down the river is and 19,974 men, practically half of whom are 
a large scries of inundation canals. The Lower armed with revolvers and bored out rifles. 
Chenab perennial canal takes off from the Che- The village police or chaukidars are under 
nab and comprises 427 miles of main channel the control of the Deputy Commissioner of 
and branches and 2,278 miles of branches, each district not of the Police Superintendent, 
while below the junction of the Chenab and The cost of the Police Force is 58^ lakhs, 

Ravi rivers is a series of inundation canals . 

on both banks. The Ravi provides supplies Eaucatlon, 

for the Upper Bari Doab Canal, which has Although the Punjab is usually considered 
370 miles of main line and branches and 1,571 rather a backward province, education has 
miles of distributaries. Some small inunda- made great strides especially in the last ten 
tion canals and the Sidliani system with a years. Government maintain the Govern- 
length of 200 miles also take off from the Ravi, ment College at Lahore, the Central Training 
The Sirkind Canal wliicli has a main line and College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
branches of 538 miles and distributaries amount- pean teachers at Sanawar (Simla Hills), nor- 
i[jg to 3,703 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, mal schools at the headquarV;rs of eacli di- 
and there are two systems of Inundation vision, and High Schools at the headquarters 
canals deriving tlicir supplies from the Upper of cacli district, and the Lawrence Military 
and Lower Suthq re8p(K!tively in addition to Asylum at Sanawar for European children, 
the Grey Canals maintained in the coopera- There arc in the province nine arts colleges 
tive system in the Ferozepore district and a vast (one of them Oriental) ; 6 professional col- 
series of inundation canals in Bahawalpur leges for males and 2 for females ; ^101 High 
State. The Western Jumna Canal which Schools for boys and 16 for girls; 211 middle 
takes off from the right bank of the Jumna schools for boys and 36 for girlsy 3,417 Pri- 
has a main line and branches of 377 miles and mary Schools for boys and 637 tor girls ; 31 
distributaries of 1,764 miles. The Triple schools for special instruction for boys and 
Canal project is intended to carry surplus water 25 for girls. The number of pupils attending 
from the Jhelum and the Chenab to supple- schools of all classes is 276,0(lfi boys and 36,400 
inent the scanty supplies in the lower reaches girls. The eleven arts colleges are ; — The 
of the Ravi and incUlentally to afford irriga- Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, 
tion Jp the tracts through which the supply Dayanand, Islamia and Dayal Singh Colleges 
channels pass. The three canals included in at Lahore ; Ivhalsa, Amritsar ; Murray, Sial- 
the project are known as the Upper Jhelum, kot ; Gordon, Rawalpindi.c Professional cdu- 
Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals, cation is represented by the Law, McCical 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened in and Veterinary Colleges at Laliore, the Agri- 
April 1912 and. the Lower Bari Doab In April cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and 
of this year and it is hoped that the Upper Commercial School at Amritsar, the Engi- 
Jhclum will be ready for opening in April next necring School at Rasaul, the Mayo School 
year. The most interesting feature of this of Art and the Railw'ay Technical Schdol, both 
great work is the level crossing at Balloki, at Lahore. There are eight Industrial Schools 
40 miles from Lahore, where the Upper Che- in the Province maintained by Municlpali- 
nab canal supply is passed across the Ravi tics or District Boards and^others maintained 
into the Lower Bari Doab Canal. The revised by Missionary bodies, the Arya Samaj, etc., 
estimate of the cost of the whole scheme is which receive grants-in-aid. The education 
£6| millions. of the domiciled community is provided for 

^ by a number of secondary boarding schools 

Police. in ]iiii stations and of primary schools in the 

The Police force is divided into district and plains. The aristocracy of the ’^province is 
Railway Police. The combined force is under provided for by the Aitchison Cliicfs’ College 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is for boys and the Queen Mary’s College for 
a member of the gazetted force and has under girls, both at Lahore. ^ 
him three Deputy Inspector-Generals, for The Education Department is administered 
the Eastern (Ainbala), Central (Lahore) and by the Director of Public Instruction \^o 
Western (Rawalpindi) Ranges respectively lias under him an Inspector of Schools in each 
and a fourth Deputy Inspector-General in civil division with two or more aiisUtauts, 
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a iDistrict Inspector, wiMi assistants, iif each 
district, tw<^ Inspectresses of girls’ schools 
and an Inspector of European schools. Higher 
education is controlled by the Punjab Uni- 
versity (Incorporated in 1882) which has the 
Lieutenant-Governor as ex-officio Chancellor, 
a Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government 
and a Senate. In addition to the nint arts 
colleges already mentioned and the Law and 
Medical Colleges at Lahore, St. Stephen’s 
College, Uelhi, and the Hindu College, Delhi, 
and six other • colleges in Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Kapi*thala and the North-West 
Frontier Provhice arc affiliated to the Punjab 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who 
also supervises the dcipartments of the Chief 
Plague Medical Officer and the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer. Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who luis under 
him a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sa- 
nitary Engineer as Technical Adviser. Medical 
work in the districts is in charge of the Civil 
Surgeons, of whom fourteen are members of 
the Indian Medical Service and otlicrs Mili- 
tary Assistant Surgeons and uiiconvenantcd 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- 
geons. The Mavp Hospital at Lahore and 
special railway, ^canal and police hospitals 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi 
nary hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
tricts are maintained by municipal or district 
funds. Certain private institutions such as 
the AValker •Hospital at Simla and many mis- 
sion dispensaries receive grants-iii-aid. The 
Mayo Hospital at Lahore is being greatly ex- 
tended and improved as a memorial to King 
Edward VII. The total number of patients 
treated at all hospitals and dispensaries in the 
year is over four <^nillions including nearly 
75,000 in-patients. A temporary department 
to combat plague has been organised under 
the Chief Medical Plague Officer. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are generally in 
charge of the operations against plague, but 
additional officers are employed from time to 
time. There is tmly one lunatic asylum in 
the Province at Lahore, but there arc ten leper 
asylums. The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 
performs the functions of a provincial labora- 
tory for the Punjab. Vaccination is super- 
vised by the Sanitary Commissioner, but is 
more particularly the concern of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who has under him 
a special staff. Civil Surgeons also have a 
local staff of vaccinators under them. 
Lieutenant-Governor y Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.c.S.i. 

Assumed charge 1913. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary and Aide-de-Camp, Major 

E. C. Baylcy, C.I.E.jtl.A. 

Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. Charles Offley Harv«y, 
Uonormy Aides-de-CaniD, Lieut.-Col. W. T. 

Wri^it, Hony. Cap» All Gauhar Khan, 

Hony. Capt. Hira Singh. 


Legislative Council. 

President, The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President, A. H. Diack, o.v.o. 

Members. 

Nominated. 

Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, K.C.I.E. 

Sir H. P. Burt, K.C.I.E. 

J. C. GodJey. 

Sir A. M. Kcr, Kt., c.i.B., M.v.o. 

Mian Muhammad Shafl, Khan Bahadur. 
Sundar Singh, Majithia, Sardar Bahadur. 

M. W. Fenton, C.s.l. 

II. A. Mant. 

A. 11. Diack, c.v.o. 

C. A. Barron, C.I.E. 

P. J. Fagan. 

S. W. Gracey. 

Sardar Daljit Singh. 

Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Khan Bahadur. 

Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan of Kunjpura. 

J. P. Thompson. 

Elected. 

Lala Shadi Lai. 

J. Currie. 

Lala Kashi Bam of Ferozepore, 

Bam Saran Das of Lahore. 

Harl Chand of Multan. 

Oajjan Singh of Ludhiana. 

Bakhshi Sohan l.al of Lahore. 

Malik Muhammad Amin Khan of Shausabad. 
Secretary, S. W. Gracey. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, C. A. Barron, c.i.E. 

Revenue. Secretary, J. P. Tliompson. 

Financial SecreUiry, B. A. Mant. 

Registrar, W. Burr-Bryan, i.s.o. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretaries, B. E. Purves, f. e. Gwythcr. 

Buildings ami Roads Branch. 

Secretary, Col. 11. S. Maclagan, C.B., C.S.l. 
R. E. {(Jffg,) 

Bevenue Department. 

Financial Commissioners, A. II. Diack, C.v.o, 
M. W. Fenton, c.s.l. 

Director of Agriculture and Industries and 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, W. S. 
Hamilton. 

Director of Land Records, Inspector Genl. of 
Registration, and Registrar-General, B. T. 
Gibson. 

Director of Fisheries, O. C. L. Howell. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of PvJblic Instruction, J. C. Godley. 
Inspector-General of Police, Sir E. L. French, 
K.C.V.O., ir.A. 

Close (N. W. Frontier Province). 
Conservator of Forests. J. Copeland. 
Insi^ector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. C. J. 
Bamber, m.v.o. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. E. Wilkinson. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. G. F. W. 
Braide. 

Accountant-General, H. N. Hcseltine. 
Postmaster-General, W. Maxwell, o.i.E., M.V.O. 
Registrar of Co-Operative Credit Societies, A, 
Langley. 
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Lieutenant governors of the Punjab, James :&roa<lwoo(i Lyalf . . . . ^ . . 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.c.B 1859 Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.C.S.l. . . 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.c.B 1859 William Mackwortli Voimg, c.S.l. 

Donald FricU McLeod, c.u 3865 Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.c.S.i 

IHajor-Gcncral Sir Henry Durand, 1870 Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.c.S.i., resigned 
K.C.S.I., c.n., dif d at Toftk, January 1871. 22nd<* January 1908. 

R. H. Davies, c.S.l Ig 71 T. G. Walker, C.S.I., Koffg,) 

R. E. Egerton, 0. S. 1 1877 K.C.I.E.. C.S.l. 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I.; 1882 James, McCronc Douio {offg,) .. 

O.I.E. Sir M. F. O’Dwycr, K.C.S.I. • 


1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1907 

1908 
1911 
1913 


Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between As.sani 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on tlie South- 
East. Its area is approximately 261,899 
square miles of which 169,000 arc under direct 
British Administration and 68,000 belong to 
independent or semi-independent Native 
States. 'J’he main geographical feature of the 
country is the series of rivers and hills running 
fan -like from North to South with fertile val- 
lej^ in between widening and fiattening out 
os they approach the Delta. On the West 
are the high hills of the Chin country, Manipur 
and Assam, and on the East the uplands of the 
Shan States. On the South are the hill ranges 
of Slam. The country is divided East and West 
by the Dry Zones which haa most of the features 
or the highlands of India. South atid North 
of these arc the Wet Zones with a rich tropical 
vegetation. The climate of the Dry Zone 
resembles that of Bchar, the temperature in 
May rising to 116° ; the climate of tlio Wot 
Zones is moist but fairly e<iuablc. The mag- 
nifleent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
inas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total populations of Burma at the census 
of 1911 was 12,115,217. Of this total, 7,642,201 
arc Burmans, 996,420 Slians, 919,641 Karens, 
239,953 Kachins, 300,486 Chins, 344,123 Ara- 
kanese and 320,629 Talaings. Tlicre is also 
a large alicti population of Cliincse 108,877 
and Indians about 000,000, while the European 
population is 24,365. 

The Burmans who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinesc family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, SO of 
the agriculture of the country being in their 
hands. Their chief conceni is with*their fields 
and their pagodas. As long as they arc left 
in peaceful enjoyment of these, they are ap- 
parently indifferent as to the Government of 
the country. Tn appearance the Burman Is 
usually somoVhat short and thick-set with 

» olian features. His dress is most dis- 
ve and exceedingly comfortable. It con- 
sists of a silk handkerchief bound round his 
forehead, a loose jacket on his body and a long 
skirt-loongyi tied round his waist, reaching 
to his ankles. The Butman woman, perhaps 
the most pleasing type of femininity in the 
Bast, lead a free and open life, playing a largo 


part in the household economy. Their dress 
is somewhat similar to the man's minus the 
silk kerchief on the head and the loongyi is 
tucked in at tlic side instead of being tied in 
front. A well dressed and well groomed Bur- 
mese lady would, for grace and iicatne.ss, chal- 
lenge comparison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy and to a less extent the 
Ohindwin afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
the.se rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta, the 
net-work of water ways arc Indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail cargo and ferry boats, givfs the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,528 miles open line. I'hc principal lines 
arc from Rangoon to Mandalay ; fr^m Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system : the Rangoon-Prome line, and the 
Pegu-Martabau line wlilch serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. An 
important branch lyie riins from Thazi on the 
main line acrcss the Meiktila and Myingyan 
Distriel,H to Myingyan Towiron the Irrawaddy. 
Another branch goes from Sagaing on the Irra- 
waddy to Alou on tlie Chindwin. A small 
branch on the Sagaing-Myitkyina lino runs from 
Naba to Katlia on the Irrawaddy. A branch 
on the right hank of the irrawaddy runa from 
Bassein to Kyangin. An imiKirtant line, the 
Southern Shan States Hallway, is under con- 
struction. It leaves the main line at Tbazi 
and will run due East along the uplands to 
Vawnghwc, tho principal town on. the rich 
valley of the Nam Piln. 

The length of metalled roads Is 2,010 miles 
and of unmetalled roads 10,311. The num- 
ber of roads for a rich pi^bvinco like Burma is 
quite inadequate. One of the most urgent 
needs of the, Province is a very generous ex- 
tension of roads both metalled and unmetalled. 

Industry* • 

Agriculture is the main Industry of the 
Province, 71 -63 per cent, of the population being 
engaged In it. The net 1f»tal cropped area was 
tn 191^-12, 13^ million acres. The bulk of 
the crop is paddy of which a surplus of 2,403,525 
tons was exported iiw 1911. Paddy forms 
63.75 per cent, of the wtal exports of the Pro- 
vince. Over 34,000 bales of ' cdtton were 
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exported, outturn %t proundnut ift 1911 

was 48,000 tons. Scsainurn and wheat are 
al'?o produced. 

Forests play an Important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The total area 
of reserved and unclassed forests is 137,363 
square miles. Wood Is extracted by lessees, 
of whom the Bombay-Burina Traclinc Corpora- 
tion and Messrs. Steel Brothers are tlic principal. 
In ] 911-12 (Government extracted 43,000 tons 
of teak, while purchasers extracted 210,000 
tons. ^ 

A third imporcant branch of industry 
coiisists of working in mines and quarries 
In which Burma is particularly rich. M'he 
petroleum fields are in the Dry Zone, chiefty 
at Yenangyaimg in the Magwe District 
where the principal extractor is the Burma Oil 
Company. The total output of petroleum for 
the Province in 1911-12 was 222 million gal- 
lons. Tn the Ituhy Mines District, tl»c Burma 
Ruby Mines Company at Mogok extracted 
rubies to the value of Its. 9 .(i5 lakhs, h'apphircs 
and sfunels worth lls. 29,000 and Rs. 10,.600 
were also found. 6,390 ouneos of gold was 
' won by the Burma Gold Dredging Company 
from the bod of tlio Irrawaddy River, north 
of Myitkylna. 

The Burma Mines Company at Badwin in 
the IGorthcrn bhan States produced 31.954 
tons of lead slag, valued at Rs. 10*21 lakhs 
and 3,218 tons of silver lead ore valued at 
Rs. 72,165. Tavoy and Mercrni Blstrlcts pro- 
duced 16.963 cwts.of Wolfram valued at U.'^. 8*60 
lakhs. The Taumiaw Mines of tlio Myitkyina 
District produced 2,062 cwts. of jade, valued 
at Rs. 1*72 laklis. 

The rubber industry is still in its infancy, 
only 10 plantations employing more than 
20 persons.# The plantations are situated in 
the Mergiii, Amlierst, Ifanthawaddy and 
Toungoo Districts. At the Census of 1911, 
4,047 people wore returned as engaged in the 
production of rubber. The total quantity 
exported in 1911-12 was •310,240 lbs. The 
production advanced from 114,464 lbs. in 
1010-1911 to 282.^0 lbs. in 1911-12 valued 
Rs. 8.75 lakhs. The prospect of rubber in 
this Province Is very promising. Well managed 
estates have proved that tlie products of rubber 
in Burma is a succe^. Rubber Is grown on 
grounii unsuitable for paddy and the area avail- 
able is very consfiterable. 

Manufacturers. 

Out of a total of 307 factories, 165 arc 
engaged in milling rice. Of the rest 88 are 
Saw Mills. At the Census of 1911, 469,743 
or only 6*6 of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

As is the case In Either parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home made and indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival is being made of hand silk-weaving. 
Burman wood aarving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Bassein and 
Mandalay parasols well known and much 
admired In Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and iudigendUs in- 
dustrits is the lacquer ji^ork of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in bmek, green and yellow 
|:race4 OB t<f a ground work Of rod lacquer over 


bamboo. lacquered articles ranging from 
those of the most exquisite finish to those of 
a coarse description are produced at Pagan 
on the lrra.waddv and arc sold througl.out the 
length and breadth of Burma. 

Trade. 

The total value ot the for^^lgn trade was 
Rs. 3,766 lakhs, exports being Rs. 2,641 lakhs. 
Rangoon is JaeVe princepa in the trade of the 
Province, accounting for 82.31 per cent, of 
the total, at a value of Rs. 4,800 lakhs. The 
net Customs duty was Rs. 184 lakhs. 

The most important item of merchandise 
imported into Rangoon Is manufactures of 
cotton, which account for 31*10 per cent, of 
tlic total import trade. These imports are 
valued at Rs. 355*08 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom possesses 84 per cent, of the total 
import trade. 

• Administration. 

In 1897 the Province which had formerly been 
administered by a Child Commissioner was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Governorshio. The 
lii'ad of the Province is therefore now tlie 7/ieiit- 
enant-Governor. lie lias a Council of fifteen 
members, one of wliom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce and the remaining 
fourteen are nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Not more than six members may 
bo official : the rest must be non-offlelals and 
at least four must be selected from the Burmese 
population, one from the Indian and one from 
the Cliincse community. 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
SJian States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, and to the super- 
vision of the Commissioners of the adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
is vested in the Chief of the State subject to 
the restrictions contained in the sanad. The 
law administered is the customary law of the 
StAte. 

The Chin Hills arc administered by a Superin- 
, tendeut. 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor arc eight 
Commissioners of divisions, four in Upper 
and four in Lower Burma. Commissioners 
in Upper Burma and the Commissioner 
of the Arakan Division arc cx-offlcio Sessions 
Judges, but the other three Commissioners 
have been relieved of all judicial work. 

Under the Commissioners arc .39 Deputy 
Commissioners including the Police officers 
in charge erf the Hill Districts of Arakan and 
the Salween District, who exercise the powers 
of Deputy Commissioner. Deputy Commis- 
sioners are also District Magistrates, Collec- 
tors, and Registrars, except in Rangoon where 
there is both a District Magistrate and a Col- 
lector. Subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner arc Assistant Commissioners. Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and township officers, 
called Myooks. In the villages arc the village 
headmen, thugyls, assisted in Lower Burma 
by tlie Seelngaungs (rural policemen In charge 
of ten houses.) The revenue administration 
is controlled by a , Financial Commlwicner 
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assisted by two Secretaries. Subordinate De- 
partments are in charge of a Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Decords, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superiritendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department and a llcgistrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the Chief Court 
of J.owcr Burma with five judges, and of the 
Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma, with an 
As.sistant Judicial Comn^issioner. There arc 
six Divisional and eiglit District Judges. There 
are also separate I’rovincial and Subordinate 
Judicial Services. Divisional Judges arc also 
Sessions Judges. 'I’he Cliicf (Viurt at Bangoon 
is the highest Civil Court of appeal and the 
highest court of Criminal appeal and revision 
in Lower Burma. It is also the High Court 
for the whole of Burma (including ^ the Shan 
States) where European British subjects arc 
concerned. It is the principal Ci\il and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 
llangcon Town and hoars appeals from all 
sentenees of Courts and magistrate exercising 
jurisdiction in Bangoon Town. 

In Criminal and Civil m.atters the .Tudicial 
Commissioner, Upper Burma, exercises the power 
of a High Couit for appeal, reference and ivvi- 
sion, except in respect of ci iminal casc.« in uhleh 
European British suhj('cts are concerned. 

All village headmen have limited Magisterial 
powers and a conslderabh^ number arc also 
invested with civil Jurisdiction to a limit(‘d 
extent. 

Municipalities. 

The Rangoon Municipality is the most im- 
portant, ‘vith an income of Its. 40.65 lakhs 
and an expenditure of Rs. 36.58 lakhs. The 
Chairman is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, of Deputy Commissioner’s rank. ’J’he 
members of tlie Committee are elected by wards. 

There are 45 minor Municipalities of which 
the most important are those at Mandalay 
and Moulmcin. The average incidence of 
Municipal taxation is Rs. 2-4-7. 

Local Funds. 

No Local Boards nor District Boards cxi.st 
in Burma. In their place in Lower Burma, 
there are District Cess Fuiu.s, derived mostly 
from a 10 per cent, cess on collections of ordi- 
nary local revenue and from collections from 
markets, ferries, slaughter houses, etc. The 
total receipts amount to over 31 lakhs. 

In ITppcr Burma, there are District Funds. 
They are derived froTU market, ferry and license 
fees and occasional grants from Provincial 
revenues. The total revenue was «vcr 7 lakhs. 

There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 17 Town 
Funds and, excluding the Rangoon Port Trust, 
6 Port Funds 


Finance. ' 

As In the case of all other Provinces, the 
finances of Burma are based on a “ Provincial 
Settlement.” In the ease of Burma, it came 
into force on the Ist April 1907 and the Gov- 
ernment of India retains in the first place 
the entire profits of the corninercjal depart- 
)nents, such as Posts and Telegraphs, and in 
the second place, all the revenue wlicre the 


‘ locafe ' is no guide ^o its true ificidence, such 
as the net receipts from Customs, Salt and Dpium 
But as the income from these sources is in- 
adequate for the purpose of meeting the cost 
the Imperial Services, special arrangements 
are made as with other Provinces for the dhi- 
sion qf fhe remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds. 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 
the Decentralisation Committee, modifientions 
were introduced into the Settlement. Biieily, the 
Local Government, retaint r)-8ths of the net 
Land Revenue instead of a naif and the whole of 
the net Forest revenue. The following figures 
show the gross revenue and expenditure for 
1911-J‘j 


Impel ial 
Provincial 
r ocal Funds . 
M iiriicipaiifies 
other Funds 


17eceipU. 

Rs. 

384*41 lakhs 
516*24 „ 

38*40 „ 

08*47 „ 

100*20 


The Imperial Government 
assignments of approximately 
to the Burma Government. 


Expmditvre. 

Rs 

66*44 lakhs 
528*84 „ 

35*49 „ 

90*56 „ 

97*82 

makes fixed 
Rs. 40 lakhs 


Public Works. 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who are also Secrctarif's to 
Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. There arc 7 Sn])miutciuling Engineers 
(including one for Irrigation and a Sanitary 
Engineer), 83 Executive F^gineers and As- 
sistant Engineers. A Consulting Architect 
is attached to Head Quarters. 

There are four Maior Irrigation Works — Man- 
dalay, Shwebo and Mon Canals. The Ye-fJ 
canal la the Shwebo District is under construc- 
tion. • 


Police. 

The Police Force is divided into Civil Mili- 
tary and Rangoon Town Police. The first 
two are under tlte control of the Inspector- 
General of Police ; the latt«* is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, an 
officer of the rank o? Deputy Inspector-General. 

There are three other Deputy Inspectors- 
General, one for the Eastern and Western 
Range and one for the ’Jtllitary Police. 

The Civil Police Force numbered at flic end 
of 3911, 1,343 officers and 13,971 men. The 
strength of the Military Police on the 1st Janu- 
ary 1012 was 15,941 officers and men. The 
Rangoon Town Police stand at 70 officers and 
1,009 men. 

A special feature of Burma is the Afilitary 
Police. Its ofiicors are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank^nd file arc recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachius, 
Karens and Shans. The organisation is 
Military, the force being divided into 
Battalions. The obicct of the force is 
to supplement tlie regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their Military 
work, is to provide escorts for specie, pri- 
soners, etc., and guarda for Treasuries, Jails 
and Courts. ^ 

• Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Bstruc* 
tion with an Assistant Director, There are 
6 Inspectors qf Sphopls belpnglngr to ^he I^- 
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perial and ^ne belonplflg to tho Pr(fv!ncial 
Service, ancT 7 Assistant Inspectors belonging 
to tlio Provincial Service. The Tlangoon Col- 
lege is stalTed by a Principal and five Professors 
drawn from the Imperial Service. Outside 
the Education Bepartment is the Educational 
Syndicate whose aim is to promote education 
throughout the Province. 

Jiurma has no University, but it has two 
Colleges, the Rangoon College and the Baptist 
College which are afPliated to the Calcutta 
University. Under Government there arc — 

An Arts College^ Law School, Reformatory 
School, School of Engineering, Apprentice 
School, High School for Europeans, High 
School at Taunggyi for the sons of Shan Chi(;fs, 
5 Normal Schools, 8 Anglo-Vernacular High 
Schools, 18 Anglo-VernacuJar Middle Schools, 
and 28 Vemaculnr Middle Schools. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma 
system of elementary education evolved, ge- 
nerations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village lias a monastery (hpeongyi- 
kyaung^ ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy has, according to his 
religion, to attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At tho hpoongyi-kyaimgs tho boys are taught 
lo read and write and an elementary and native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who arc not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men is 412 per mille. 

Another feature of education in Burma is 
the excellent AWirk of tho Ameiican Baptist 
Mission which has established schools in most 
of tho important towns in Burma, as well as 
a College in Rangoon. 


• Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested In an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
I'here is also a Sanitary Commissioner, a Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, an Inspector-General 
of Prisons, three whole time Superintendents 
of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist and Superintendent of the Imnatic 
Asylum. 

A Civil Surgeon 4 s In charge of each District 
whilf at the Summer Head Quarters of Mayinyo, 
there Is a specl&l CI^il Surgeon. 

The total number of hospitals and Dispen- 
saries is 264 at the end of lflll-12. The Rangoon 
General Hospital Is perhaps the finest in the 
East. • 

The total number of patients treated in 1911 
was 1,652,501. 


Adfhinistration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Harvey Adamson, 
Kt., K.O.S.I., LL.D., Assumed charge, IQth May 
1910. 

Private Sectary, Lieut. G. C. Slacko. 

Aides-de-camp, Lieut. N. II. Hutcheson, Ist 
Royal Irish Rifles ; Lieut. J. Shaw. 

Honorary Aides-de-^amp, Major H. Des. Voeux, 
C.I.E., I.A.; Major E. J. Foucar, v.l\ 

In^tn Aides-de-Camp, Hony. Capt. Muzaffar 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur) Subadar-Major 
Aniar <flngh, Rai Bahadur, 


Legislative Council op the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
Officials. 

H. L. Ealcs. 

W. F. Rice, C.S.I. 

E. Higginbothem. 

W. J. Keith. 

Major II. Des Voeux, I. A. 

Non-Officials. 
j\rerwanjec Cowasjee. 

Lim Cliin Tsong. 

Sao Mawng, C.I.E. 

Mirza Abdul Hussein, Khan Bahadur. 
Maung Mye. 

Maung Pc. 

Maung Tun Myat. 

F. D. Stewart. 

B. J. B. Stephens. 

Secretariat. 


Chief Secretary, W. F. Rice, C.fl.l. 

Revenue Secretary, R. E. V. Arbuthnot. 
Secretary, W. J. Keith. 

Secretaiy, P.W.D. and Chief Engineer, F. St. 

G. Manners-Smith, c.i.E. 

Joint Secretary, IWY.I)., R, P. Russell (offg.). 
Financial Commissioner, Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Senior Registrar, E. A. C. Walker, I.S.o. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commissioner and Direetor of Land 
Records, H. M. S. Matthews, C.S.I, 

Director of Agriculture, J. MaeKeiina. 
Consulting Architect, if. S. Morris. 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan States, R. F. Greer. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan States, H. A. Thornton. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. G. Covernton. 
Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col, H. Parkin 


C.I.E. • 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G. Rogers. 
Inspector-General of Civil Ilcspitals and Sani- 
tary Commissioner, Col. If. C. St, Carruthers. 
Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. C. E. Williams. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. G. H. J. 
Bell. 

Commissioner of Excise, Major W. R. Stone, 
Chief Customs Authority, Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

j Accountant-General, II. A. Sams. 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, c.n. .. 1862 

Colonel A, Fytche, c.s.l. . . . . . . 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 

'I’he Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S.I. . , . . 1871 

A. R. Thompson, C.S.I. .. .. .. 1875 

C. U. Aitehison, c.s.l 1878 

C. E. Bernard, C.S.I. .. .. .. 1880 

C. H. T. C^osthwalto 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, K. C.s.l. .. 1886 

C. IT. T. Crosthwaite, c.s.l. . . . . 1887 

A. P. MacDonnell, c.s.l. (a) . . . . 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.l, . . . . 1890 

D. M. Smeaton . . . . . • . • 1^^2 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.s.i 1895 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Mac- 
Donnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F, W. R. Fryer, K.C.s.i 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. . . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, K.c.i.E 190o 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt.j K.C.S.I., LL.D, • . 1910 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 10‘’-02' and 
27®'30' 2^^. latitude and between 82°-31' and 
88°-26 13 longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Ori.ssa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal ; bn tlic south by tlie liay of Bengal and 
Madras ; and on the west by the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

The area of the British territories which con- 
stitute the Lieutenant-Governorship of Biliar 
and Orissa i.s 83,181 square nnles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. Jn addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of p(‘tty estates which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and wliich 
under the names of tlio q’ribiitary States of 
Orissa and tlio Political State.s (»f Chota Nagpur 
are governed each by its own Ciiief under the 
superintendence and with the advice of the 
Conrmis.sioner of the iiearest Britisii Adminis- 
trative division. The area of tliose teiritories 
is 28,648 square miles aud as it is usual to in- 
clude them when speaking of Biliar and Orissa 
the area of ilie whole Pr.ivinci' may bo stated at 
111,829 square miles. Two of the provinces 
of the Licutenant-Govcrnorsliip of Bihar and 
Orissa, viz.y Bihar and Oiissa, consist of gr(‘at 
river valleys, the third, Chota Nagpur, is a 
mountainous region wlileli separates them from 
the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa embraces 
the rich deltas of the Mahaiiadi and the, neigh- 
bouring rivers and is bounded by the Bay of 
Bengal on the south-east and walled it on the 
north-west by Tributary Hill States. Biliar 
lies on the north of the Province and comprises 
Uie higher valleys of the Ganges from th' spot 
where it issues from the territories of the Liiuit- 
enant-Goveriior of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudli. Between JWhar and Orissa, 
blit stretching further westward and deep into 
the hill country, lies Chota Nagpur, 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 38,435,293 
persons which is very little l(‘ss than that of 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. Tlio province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 966 per mille of the popula- 
tion living in villages. Even so with 344 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. Tliere are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years tlio population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 
dans form less tiian one-tentli of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than onc-flfth of 
urban population of the proidnce. Animists 
account for 7 per cent. These arc Inhabitant.s 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture; Bihar 
more espccbliy North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the spring 
crops, wheat, barley, oats and the like arc of 
considerable Importance. It Is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice in this 


Province is 17,200,000 acres or 63 per cent, of 
the cropped area of the Province. Wheat is 
grown on about 1^- million acres, barley on 
i, 428,200 acres, inaize or Indian-com on 

1.769.300 acres the latter being an autumn crop. 
Oilseq^s arc an important crop, the cultivation 
having been stimulated by the demand for them 
in Europe. The exports In various kinds of 
oilseeds amounted to 6,758,390 maunds valued 
at Its. 3,58,03,482. It is estimated that 

2.021.300 acres of land ar^ annually cropped 
with oil-sccds in the Province. There is irriga- 
tion in Gaya, Champaran and Muzaffarpur dis- 
tricts in Bihar and in Balasorc and Cuttack in 
Orissa. The Indigo industry has been steadily 
on the decline during the last twenty years, the 
tot^il ari'as sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1890 to 109,600 acres in 1911. The 
principal cause of this has been the discovery of 
tlic possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
.scale, a process chielly carried put in Germany. 
All tlie districts of Biliar with the exception of 
Puriieah arc liable to famine. The last serious 
famine was in 1895-96. In £.ny year in which 
monsoon currents from eillicr the Bay of Jiengal 
or the Arabian Sea arc unduly late in their 
arrival or cease abruptly before the middle of 
September the agricultural situation is very 
grave. It may be said that for Bihar the most 
important rainfall is that known as the hatia, 
due towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an mcrcasod outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
no(H‘ssary for staiting the spring or rahi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly with indigo the chief 
tnanu fact lin'd product of Behar. but In ooiise- 
qiK'iicc of the recent agreement with the Chinese 
GovernmcMit the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one o^ the largest cigarette fac- 
tori(‘s in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown mueh more TOtensively. There 
are two important iron works in the Singhbhum 
District, Messrs. Tata & Co.’s Iron and Steel 
Works at Sakchi and the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company at Dhuia. BotlLthcse works possess 
eonsfderable economic p^sibilitios aniH are 
Ilkriy to have a far reaching etfect on the iron 
and steel trade of India in the future. By far 
the most imiiortant of the mineral industries In 
the province is tliat concerned In the raising of 
coal. The eoalflclda in the Manbhuia District 
have undergone an extraordinary development 
in the past twenty years. Though the limits of 
the district include a portion of the Raniganj 
field, its fame as a coal-prtducing area is now 
Identified practically with the Jharia field. 
The importance of the industry may bo said to 
date from the opening of the railway from 
I Barakar to Dhanbaid and Katras in 1894, and 
from Kusunda to Pathordi in 1^95. In 1894 
the outturn of all the mines in the district was 
only 126,686 tons ; in 1895 it rose to 1,281,294 
tons the enormous increas%bclug almost entire- 
ly from the Jharia field. In the two succeeding 
years th6re was a set back, but from 1898 there 
was a steady rise in the outturn which first 
touched two million tonsTn 1901. Jn 1905 the 
outturn had swelled to nearly three mflllon tons 
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and in 1900 nearly four millions ; In 1907 
over 5,800,000 tons wore raised and in the 
following year no logfe than seven million tons. 
The Jharia field is. of course, the one which ac- 
counts for the bulk of the increase in outturn, 
but there has also been a very considerable 
expansion in the Eaniganj field and man» new 
mines have been opened out. The entrance 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the Jharia 
field in 1904, and the subsequent extension of 
various small loops and branches, besides in- 
numerable sidings from both systems, the 
doubling of the line from Barakar to Dhanbaid, 
the opening of the section of the East Indian 
Railway of the Grand Chord from Dhanbaid to 
Gomoh have all contributed to this rapid deve- 
lopment, The tendency, however, which was 
manifest in 1907 and 1908 to open out new 
collieries has been checked. From two con- 
cerns representing half a dozen mines in 1891, 
the number of collieries has grown to 251 in 
1911, 196 in the Jharia and 55 in the Uaniganj 
field producing re.spcctivciy, 64 million and 
450,000 tons annually, just about double the 
output of the Burdwari mines in the same year, 
and nearly seven-twelfths of the total output 
of British India. Giridih in Ifazaribagh is 
tilHO the centre of a ccnsiderablo coal-mining 
industry, containing, as it does, mines owned 
and worked by the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany. In 1911 the output was 700,000 tons. 
4’hc Bokaro-Ramgarli field in the ijamc di.strict 
is likely to bo of great economic importance a.s 
soon as the area ^ fully opened up by the rail- 
way now under construction. It immediately 
adjoins the Jharia field across the llazaribagh 
bordei'. Theie is a large undeveloped coal 
f^dpplyi it Is believed, in the Districts of Palaroau 
and Hazaribagh. 

Administration. 

Tlio Province is administered by a Lloutenani- 
Governor in Council. The Lleut('nant-Gov«T- 
iior is appointed by the Crown and is a senior 
member of the Indian Citil Service, ilc is 
assisted by a Coumill of three members, two of 
whom arc drawn from the Indian Civil Service 
while the third, in practice, is an Indian. Each 
member lakes ebarge of departments and in tlie 
event of any difference of opinion regarding 
liiter-dcpartmental ffcfcrcnccs the matter is 
dccidAi in Couimil. In practice all important 
cases are submitted througli the member con- 
cerned to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The unit of executive administration is the 
District. ^The District Officer is styled District 
Magistrate and Collector, except in the Sche- 
duled districts where he is known as the Deputy 
Commissioner. The ordinary district jails are 
placed in charge of a#uperintendcnt, usually the 
Civil Surgeon while the Magistrate pays perio- 
dical visits of inspection. All District Oificers 
are ex-officio Registrars ; and as ex-officio Chair- 
man of the District Boards, they have control 
over elementapr education, and are charged with 
the execution and administration of all local 
public works. In a word, Uie District Officer is 
the executive chiof-^nd administrator of the 
tract of country coimniitcd to him. As Dis- 
trict Magistrate he is also local heaeV of the 
magistracy who tries all coses, except the more 
important which at% sent for trial at the 
Sessions, Imt except in the Scheduled districts 
he Seldom presides la Court, and his share in this 


,rt of the administration is practically confined 

the distribution of work, the hearing of petty 
appeals and the general superintendence of his 
subordinates. The latter combine revenue with 
their magisterial functions and.as Deputy Collec- 
tors exercise under his control many of the 
powers of a Collector. The police, by whose aid 
ho carries on the criminal administration, have 
as their local superior a Superintendent, who in 
all matters, except those concerning the dis- 
cipline and internal economy of the force, has 
to carry out such instructions as he receives 
from the District Magistrate. The Subdivi- 
sional Officers, who are Joint, Assistant and 
Deputy Magistrates in charge of divisions of 
districts, occupy, to a great extent, in their own 
jurisdictions, tlic position of the District OflBcer, 
except in respect of the police, over whom they 
have only judicial and no executive control. 

Above the District Magistrates arc the Di- 
visional Commissioners. Tlieir duties are prin- 
cipally those of supervision. In almost all 
matters they exercise a general superintendence, 
and especially in tlie llevciiuo Department they 
control the Collectors’ proceedings. Commis- 
sioners arc the channels of communication 
between tlic local officers and Government, 
sifting, collating and bringing together, in a 
compact form the information they receive. 
In revenue matters the Commissioner forms a 
Court of appeal and in this and other respects is 
subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. 
Witli tlds oxeeptioii he is in subordination to 
Government direct. 

Tlic Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief 
Secretary, who is in charge of the Judicial, 
Political, Appointment and Education ]>cpart- 
inonts ; the Revenue Secretary, the Financial 
and Municipal Secretary and their threo Under 
Secretaries. 

Finance. 

'J’he Province of Bihar and Orissa was formed 
witli five divisions, detached from the old pro- 
vince of Bengal witli clicct from the Ist April 
1912. Tlie old arrangements made with the 
Government of Bengal regarding tlic finaueutl 
administration of the Province therefore, ceased 
to apply from that date. A fresh arraiigemcnt 
has, however, been made, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State. As the method adopted 
was ill some measure tentative and provisional, 
a temporary scttlemeirt for a peiiod of three 
years only has been effected. It is expected 
tliat after the expiry of this period, it will be 
possible to gauge the needs of the province more 
accurately, so as to make a permanent arrange- 
ment possible. -"Under the terms of this settle- 
ment the whole of the receipts under the heads 
of Piovin^iial Rates, Forest, Registration, 
Courts of Tiaw, Jails, Police, Ports and Pilotage, 
Education, Medical have been made over en- 
tirely to the local Government together with 
their corresponding charges. In addition to 
these, it receives three-fourths of the receipts 
from stamps, assessed taxes, major and minor 
irrigation works, the whole of the Land Revenue 
collected from Government Estates, one-half of 
the receipts under all other sub -heads excepting 
recoveries from zamindars and raiyats on ac- 
count of survey and settlement in. Bihar and 
other similar special surveys and the whole of 
the receipts under Scientiilc and othej? Minor 
Departments. 
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The only expanding items of revenue are 
Excise and Stamps. The Provincial Budget 
for 1913-14 shows an opening balance of 
Rs. 1,96,31,000, Receipts Rs. 2,85,56,000, 
Expenditure — Rs. 3,81,65,000 and the closing 
balance Rs. 1,50,22,000. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, consists of two bran- 
ches, viz : — (l)Roads and Buildings, which also 
deals with Railways and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements and (2) Irrigation and Marine. 
Each branch has a Chief Engineer, who is also 
Secretary to the Local Government with an 
Engineer Officer as Under Secretary under him. 
There is also a non-professional Assistant Sec- 
retary, a Consulting Architect and a Sanitary 
Engineer, who works under the Sanitary Board, i 
The electrical work of the Province is carried out 
by an Electrical Inspector and a staff of subordi- 
nates. 

The Roads and Buildings branch consists of 
two Circles under the superintendence of two 
Superintending Engineers wlio control the 
Public Works Divisions held by the Executive 
Engineers for the execution of Imperial and 
Provincial works. The Superintending Engi- 
neers arc also the Inspectors of Works under the 
Local Self Government Act, in respect of all 
local works of tlic District Boards and, in this 
capacity, are tlic professional advisers of the 
Chairman and of tlie Divisional Commissioners 
who control the operation of such Boards. 1’hey 
also supervise all works carried out by District 
Boards. 

The irrigation branch is composed of three 
Circles, each of whicli is h(dd by a Superintend- 
ing Engineer. In the Irrigation Circles, the 
Executive Engineers carry out the works of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch, within the limits 
of their divisions, in addition to their irrigation 
duties. The Superintending Engineers of Irri- 
gation Circles also act as Inspectors of Works in 
regard to local works in the districts in their 
Circles. In the Sone and Orissa Circles there 
arc two Revenue Divisions under Deputy Col- 
lectors who deal with the assessmemt and col- 
lection of water-rates on the Orissa and 8onc 
Canals under the control of the Superintending 
Enghiecrs. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is at present 
entrusted to the High Court sitting in Calcutta, 
but it is believed that shortly jurisdiction will 
be transferred to a High Court at Patna, the 
constitution of which has not yet been decided. ■ 
In the administration of civil justice below the : 
High Court are the District Judges as Courts of ; 
Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the Mun- 
sifs. The jurisdiction of a District fudge or , 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, Include the powers of a Small Cau.se 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The ^ 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all j 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject ’ 
matter In dispute docs not excised lls. 1,000 ] 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 2,000. ’ 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hoars J 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class ^ 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District h 


! Magistftite can also be,* though in 4 )oint of fact 
i he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
I usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
, a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
: police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responyblc for the peace of the district. In the 
non -regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Local Self Government. 

Bengal Act III of 1884, vflich regulates the 
constitution, powers and proceedings of Muni- 
cipal bodies in this Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts IV of 1894 and II of 1896. 
By these enactments the elective franchise lias 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training of the requi- 
site staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
tlic training and employment of female medical 
■ practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, 

' and the cstablislimont and maintenance of free 
: libraries. The Commissioners may order a 
survey and organise a fire brigade, they may 
control the water-supply when its purity is 
suspected, even to the extent of interference 
with private rights, larger powers of precaution 
are conferred in the case of mined and dangerous 
house's and other erections, as well as increased 
optional powers for the general regulation of 
new buildings. 

The total number of Municipalities at present 
in existence is 55, of which 0 fere established 
during the last decade. ^I’he ratepayers of 48 
Municipalities liavc boon granted the privilege 
of electing two-thirds of the numiior of Commis- 
sioners fixed in each case, whilst in 24 cases the 
Commissioners are authorised to clcctAheir own 
Chairman. In the remaining towns Govern- 
ment has reserved to itself the power of appoint- 
ing the Commissioners or Chairman, as the case 
may be, owing either to the backwardness of the 
place or to the necessity for holding the balance 
against contending interests or strong party 
feeling. It is only in 7 toMffis, however, that 
Government exercises complete control in the 
appointment of both Commissioners and 
Chairmen, 

Apart from Municipalities. o.ach district with 
the exception of Santal P^ganas and Singh- 
bhum lias District and Local Boards. Miini- 
cipal areas are excluded in accordance with the 
provisions of section 1. Local Boards have been 
formed in all districts where there are sub-divi- 
sions, except in Champaran and Ranchi# There 
arc at present 18 District Boards, 40 Local 
Boards, and 5 Union Committees in the 
Province, 

In accordance with the pHivisions of section 
7 of the Act, a District Board is to consist of not 
loss than 0 members. Local Boards are entitled 
to elect such proportion (as a rule onc-half) of 
the whole of the District Board as the Lieute- 
nant-Governor may diroxit. In diiiiltricts where 
there arc no Local Board^ the whole of tlio 
members arc appointed by (Jovernment. The 
Chairman of the District Bo^d is appointed by 
Government ; ho is usually the Magistrate of 
the district. 

Land Tenujjes. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar ar^ Orissa 
are of three kinds. Permanently settled from 
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1793 to be found in tlte Patna, Tirhift and 
Bhagalpur d^islons ; Temporarily settled as in 
Chota Nagpur and parts of Orissa ; and estates 
held direct by Government whether as proprie- 
tor or managed in the Court of Wards. The 
passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII of 
1885) safeguarded the rights of the cultivators 
under the Permanent Settlement Act. Further, 
the Settlement Department under the supervi- 
sion of the Director of Land llecords takes 
periodical survey and settlement operations in 
the various districts both permanently and 
temporarily settleik In the former; the rights 
of the under tenants are accorded and attested, 
while in the latter there is the re-scttlcmont of 
rents. In the rc-scttlemcnt proceedings, rents 
are fixed not only of landlords but also for all 
the tenants. A settlement can be ordered by 
Government on application made by raiyats. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took setth'ment from Government and jiay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors of proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen, 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as rmikadam, padhan, mauruai, sarbarakar, 
pnracthi, khariddar and shikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tejiure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headman have been 
recognised. Th% headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. I 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration arc each supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector General with a suitable staff of 
assistants under the general direction of Go- 
vernment. The Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt is also Inspector General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector Gdieral of Police arc 
three Deputy Insj^ctors General and 25 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 1 4 Deputy Superinten- 
dents, The foice is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal^Invcstigaiion Department 
Ims jISso been farmed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal ’ tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
cases in which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are two companies of Military Police 
which are maintaiited as reserves to deal with 
serious and organised disturbances and perform 
no ordinary civil duties. The work of the 
Railway Police is practically confined to 
offences actually committed on the railways, but 
they are und^ the control of the Deputy Ins- 
pector General of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and an important part of their 
duties is to co-operate with the District Police 
in watching the movements of bad characters 
by rail. The prevention and detection t)f crime 
in IJe Province generally is entrusted to the 
District Police. In tMht work they are assisted 
by the ru»al police, known as chaukidars and 


dafadars, who form no part of the regular force, 
but are under a statutory obligation to report 
all cognizable crime at the police station, and 
generally to assist in the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime. They arc not whole-time servants 
of Government; but’ they are paid a small 
monthly salary which is realized from the vil- 
lagers by the panchayat. The cost of the 
police is lls. 46,48,000. 

Education. 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
controlled by a Director. There arc four Divi- 
sional Inspectors of Schools, one of whom in- 
spects European schools in addition to his own 
duties. 2 Additional Inspectors, 3 Assistant 
Inspectors, including the Agency Inspector in 
Orissa, 4 special officers for Muhammadan Edu- 
cation, 24 Deputy Inspectors (exclusive of one 
in Native States), 182 Sub-Inspectors (exclusive 
of five paid by Native States), 46 .Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors (exclusive of one paid by a 
Native State) and 259 Guru Instructors (exclu- 
sive of nine paid by Native States). 

The main divisions of Educational institu- 
tions arc Primary, Secondary, Collegiate and 
Training. 

The main object of Primary Schools is to pro- 
vide the masses with sufficient knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, to secure them 
in their dealings with the money lender and 
zamindar or zamindar’s underlings. Primary 
Schools for Indian boys are of two classes. 
Upper and Lower. 

It is probable that there will be a new Univer- 
sity situated atPatini, The important Secondary 
Schools ar(5 the district or ZiUa Schools to be 
found at the head-quarters of each district. 
The Higher English Schools which include pri- 
vate instil utions as well as Government aided 
schools at sub-divisional head-quarters and 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular Schools 
whi(;h are under the control of District Boards. 
The District and Local Boards are also respon- 
sible for Primary Education with the a.ssistance 
of the expert advisers of the Education 
Department. There are at present seven col- 
leges in the province — two at Patna, one at 
Bhagalpur, one at Cuttack, one at Hnzaribagh, 
(managed by the Dublin Mission), one at 
Muzaffarpur and a small College at Monghyr. 
The number of High Schools for Indian pupils 
under Public management Is 21 with 6,200 
pupils, while 44 with 9,350 pupils are aided by 
public funds. Tliero are 23,231 Primary 
Schools with an attendance of 6,45,252 pupils. 
Of these, 16,802 are maintained or aided by 
public funds. The village schoolmaster or guru 
is now receiving special training. There are 
130 Guru Training Schools for masters and 
8 Training Schools for Mistresses. Other 
special institutions are 36 Industrial and Artisan 
Schools, two Commercial Schools and 14 Mad- 
rassas, where instruction is given in Arabic and 
Persian. The expenditure on public education 
from public funds amounts to Rs. 21,43,342. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the head-quarters of which they are 
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stationed. 47 Dispensaries arc maintained by 


Government- 

State Public 15 

State Special Police « . . . 23 

State Canal , * , , . , 4 

State Others 6 


I’otal . . 47 

Besides these there are 281 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, llailways, private 
persons, etc. 29,70,709 patients including 
44,550 in-patients were treated in 1912. There 
is one Lunatic ilsyluin and 7 institutions for tlic 
treatment of lepers. 

The Sanitation Department is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner who is directly subordi- 
nate to Government as its expert adviser in 
regard 1o sanitation. There arc; tiiree Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners who work under the 
control of the Sanitary Commissioner. Vacci- 
nation is carried out by a stail’ under the direc- 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner. There is 
also a qnalifled Sanitary Engineer. 

Administration, 

IdeuUnant’Governor, Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, 
K.O.S.I., I.S.O., Assumed charge of otfle'e, 
1st AprU, 1912. 

Peusonal Staff. 

Private Secretary, C. B. Bayley, c.v.o. 
Aide-de-camp, Capt. II. F. Collingridge. 

E^ra Indian Aide-dc-Camp, Subadar-Major 
Hira Singh. 

Honorary AUles-de-Camp, Lieut. -Col. V. J7. 
Hickley, V.D., Major A. T. Peppe. 
Executive Council. 

E. A. Galt, C.S.I.; c.r.E. Took his seat, 1st 
August, 1912. 

E. V. Levingc, o.S.l. Took his scat, 1st August 
1912. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kameswar Singh, k.o.i.e. 
of Darbhanga. Took his seat, Ist August 
1912. 

Legislative Council. 

President, The Lieutenant-Governor. 

Vwe-P resident, E. A. Gait, c.s.i,, c.i.e. 
Ex-Officio. 

The Members of the Executive Council. 
IfOMINATED. 

Officinh. 

O. E. A. W. Oldham. 

H. LoMesurier, o.s.i., c.i.e. 

B. H, C. Walsh. 

H. J. McIntosh. 

P. N. Fischer. 

L. J. Kershaw. 

E. R. Gardiner. 
xi. McPherson. 

C. A. White. 

Ahsan>ud-dln Ahmad, l.S.o, 

E, L. Hammond. 


R. Dundas. 

L. F. Morshoad, 

J. B. F, Lewis. 

Non-Officiali. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bavaneswar Prasad 
Si^h, K.c.i.E. 

Maharaja Baikuntha Nath Do. 

Madhu Sudan Das, c.i.e. 

Rev. A. Campbell, d.d. 

Electe#. 

Maharaj -Kumar Gopal S. Narayan Singh. 
Kumar Girija Naiidan Singh. 

Kirtanaud Singh. 

Baja Bajendra N. BanJ Deo. 

Kumar Thakurai G. Prasad Singh. 

W. A. Lee. 

T. ll. Filgate, c.i.e. 

Saiyid Fakhr-ud-din, Khan Bahadur. 

Mahbub Tfa.sau Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Saiyid Muhammad Tahir. 

Kliwaja Muliammad Nur. 

Bishun Prasad. 

Dwarka Nath. 

Shoo Shankar Sahai. C.I.E. 

Gokulanand Chanduri, 

Sharat Chandra Sen. 

Krishna Sahai. 

Braja Kislior Prasad. 

Kumar Sheonatidan Prasad Singh. 

Sudam Cliaran Naik, 

Gopi Krishna. • 

Secretaeiat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political, Ap- 
poiniment, and Educational Department, II, 
LoMesurier, C.S.f, C.I.E. 

Secretary to Government, financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments, E. L. Hammond. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
II. McPlierson. 

Secretaries to GovernmenP {P, W, D.), Irriga- 
tion Branch, C. A. White. « • 

Buildings and Roads Branch, E. R, Gardiner. 

Board of Revenue. 

Member, W. fitaude. 

Secretary, J. A. Hubback. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instru^n, N. L. Hallward, 
Inspector-General of Police, L. F. Morshead. 
Conservator of Forests, H. Carter. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col, 
F. J. Drury. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Coh E. 0. Hare, 
I.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. Bawa 
Jivan Singh. • 

Aceowyfant’General, L. E. A. Pritchard. 

Director of Agriculture, W, B, Heycock. 

Regigtrar of Co-Opergiive Crmil SePioties: 

A. B. Collins, ^ 
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The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
a great triangle of country midway between 
Bombay and Bengal. 'J’hoir area is 130,991 
miles, of which 82,000 are British terri- 
tory proper and the remainder held by Feuda- 
tory Chiefs. The population (1911) is 13,91#,308 
under British administration and 2,117,002 in 
the Feudatory States. Various parts of the 
Central Provinces passed under British control 
at different times in the wars and tumult in 
the first half of the Igjth century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after tlie Mutinv, 
ill 1861, into the Chief Cominissionership 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 1853, 
assigned to the East India Company as part 
of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
and was transferred to the Central Provinces 
in 1903, as tho result of a fresh agreement 
with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted fore.st. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
ricli wheat growing country of tlio Narbada 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and doop 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shallow 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tpacts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. Tlie Eastern half of 
tho plain lies in the valley of the Wainganga 
and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “ lake country ” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is Tlio far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi ba.siii. The south- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory State's of Baslar and 
Kankar lie in this legion. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of province is a com- 
paratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the^ whole of it was peopled by 
tho Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from tho Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of tfieir home. But successive waves 
of immigration flowed into tho province from 
all sides. The early inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible torcsts and liills, whore 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
in those parts, who fonn a quarter of the wdiolo 
population of the C. P. The Gonds arc still 
found in large numbers in all parts of the pro- 
vince, but they are partially concentrated in 
the south-ea.st. ®The main divisions of the 
new comers are indicated by the language di- 
visions of the province. Hindi, brought in 
by tho Hindustani-speal^ng peoples of the North, 
prevails in the North and East ; Marathi in 
Berar ^d the west and centre of the C. P. 
Hindi i^ spoken by 56 par cent, of the popula- 
tion and is e tho lingua franca, Marathi by 


31 per cent, and in Berar, and Goiidi by 7 per 
cent. The effects of invasions is curiously 
illustrated in Berar, whore numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahman Ising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes arc not regarded as iihpure 
by the Hindus and tho process of absorption 
is more or less a civilising one. 

Industries. 

When .Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of tho C. P. tho province was 
land-locked. The only road was that leading 
in from Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British 
administration has made roads in all direc- 
tions, the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across the province and in 
th(? last lew years a great impidus has been 
given to the construction of subsidiary lines. 
These developments have caused a steady 
growth of trade and have aroused vigorous pro- 
gre.ss in every dcparlmeiit of life. Tlie prime 
industry is, of course, agriculture, which is 
assisted by one of the most admirable agricul- 
tural departments in India and is now receiv- 
ing additional strength by a idicnoraenal 
growtli of the co-operative credit movement, 
rho land tenure is chietly on the zemindari, 
or great land-lord, system, ranging, with 
numerous variations, from the great Feudatory 
chiefsliips, which are on this basis, to holding-s 
ot small dimensions. A system of land legisla- 
tion lias gradually been built up to protect the 
individual cultivator. Berar is settled on tho 
Bombay ryotwari system Tliirty-eight per 
cent, or about 44,000 square miles of the 
C. P. is forest : in Berar the forest area 
is 3,941 square miles. Tho rugged nature 
of the greater part of tho country makes 
forc.st conservation difficult and costly. Ex- 
cluding forest and wastes, 57 jiit cent, of tho 
total laml is occupied for cultivation ; in the 
most advanced districts the proportion is 80 
per cent. ; and in i^crar the figure is also high. 
The cultivated area is extending continuously 
except for the tiunporary checks caused by bad 
seasons, llicc is the most important crop of the 
Cl P., covering a quarter of the cropped area. 
Wheat comes next, with 15 J per cent., then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
will! 11 per cent, and cotton with 7 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent, 
of the cropped area, jo war covers an equal 
extent, then wlieat and oil seeds. In agricul- 
ture more than half the working population 
is female. 

ComiTierce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along tho 
railway route.s has laid the foundations for great 
future" developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of 
a busy cotton spinning industry. The Em- 
press Mills, owned by Pars! manufacturers, 
were opened there in 1877 and the general pro- 
sperity of tho cotton trade has led to the addi- 
tion of many mills here and in other parts of 
the province. The total output of spun yam 
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ia tho past few years (April-March) has been 
as follows : — 

1910- 11 .. 28,314,423 yards. 

1911- 12 .. 37,738,443 

1912- 13 .. 33,581,772 „ 

The output of woven goods in the same years 
was : — 

1910- 11 .. 42,538,830 yards. 

1911- 12 .. 46,370,335 

1912- 13 . . 48,653,903 

The largest numbers taigagcd in any o! the 
modern industrial conc<'nis are einployc'd in 
manganese mining. There were in 1911-12, 
tho last year for which returns are available, 
29 miiK’S, their output of Tuangam'se was 342,923 
tons, value Its. 16,33,000, and 7,792 people* 
were employed in tiu*m. Coal mining in the 
same period gave employment to 2,293 persons 
and the coal output was 211,014, of the value 
of Its. 8,50,477. Jubbulpore is the seeing of 
the famous maiblo (piarrics and allied works 
and the output there, in the same year was 
106,118 tons, of tho value of Its. 1,13,756, the 
number of persons employed being 3,500. The 
total number of factories of all kinds so legally 
described was according to tlic latest returns, 363 
and tho number employed iti them 41,838. 'J'hc 
same economic inlluoncos whi(di are operative in 
every progressive country during its transi- 
tion stage are at work in the 0. P. and Berar, 
gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industri(‘s, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in tho towns. 
While the village industries arc fading away, 
a largo devc'lopment of trade lias taken place. 
Tho last available reports show an increase 
in volume by onc-tliird in eiglit years. 

Admini stra tion. 

The adiniuistratiun of the Central rrovinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Chief (Commis- 
sioner, who is the controlling revmuie and 
ONccutive authority and is appointed by the 
Govcrnor-Gcncral-in-Council. lie is assisted by 
three secretaries, two nndor-secretaries and an 
assistant secretary. Simultaneously with the 
jubilee of the foundation of Province in 1913 
a Legislative Council was constituted. It con- 
sists of 24 members, excluding the (!liie/ 
Commissioner, 7 being elected by munici- 
palities, District Councils and Jyandholders 
in the C. P. and 17 nominated by tlie Chief 
Commissioner, of whom not more than 10 may 
be officials and 3 sliall bo iioii-offieiuls cliosen 
respectively by the municipalities, District 
Boards ami Landholders of Berar. The Chief 
Commissioner may nominate an additional 
member, official or non-official, who h a s 
special knowledge of a subj-^ct on which 
legislation is pending. Tlic (•. P. a r c 
divided for administrative purposes into 
four divisions, and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of thcs<i is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. Berar is divided into six districts, 
three other divisions into three districts each 
and one into three, and these arc controlled by 
Deputy- Commissioners, immediately subordinate 
to the Commissioners. The principal heads 
of Provincial departments arc the Commissioner 
of Settlements and Land Itecords, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
mis^jioners, the Inspector-General of Police, 


the Itspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, tho Coftimissioncr of 
Excise and Miscellaneous Revenue, and the 
Director of Agriculture and Industries. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of districts arc the 
cliicf revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates, and they exercise tho usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, usually 
a member of the Impc'iial Forest Service, over 
whom the Deputy-Commissioner has ceitain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of th#' people. Each dis- 
trict has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work is also in various lespcets supervised by 
the Deputy-Commissioner. Tho Deputy-Com- 
missioner is also marriage registrar and manages 
the estates of liis district which are under the 
Con it of Wards. In his revenue and criminal 
work the J>eputy-ronmiissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of tlie Indian Civil Scivice ; (b) one 
or more J^xtra-Assistant (Commissioners, or 
members of Iho Provineial Ci^il Service, usually 
natives of India, but ineluding a few Europeans 
and Eurasians ; and fe) by talisildar.s and naib- 
tahsildars, or mcmbi'rs of the Subordinate ser- 
vice, who arc nearly always nativi'S of India. 
Tho district is divided for administrative pur- 
posi’s into tahsils, the average area of which 
IS 1,.500 square miles. In each village a lam- 
bardur, or representative of the proprietory 
body, is executive headman. 

Justice. ^ 

The Judicial Commissioner is the highest 
court of civil appeal, and except in cases against 
European British subjects, in which tho. High 
Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, is the high- 
est court of criminal appi'al. i.s assisted 
by an Additional Judicial Commissioner for 
the Central Provinces and another for Berar. 
'J'he administration of criminal justice was 
tormerly entirely in the hands of Commission- 
ers ami the District staff, but Commissioneis 
have now no criminal powelti as such and their 
pkioc as Sessions Judges has been taken by 
Divisional Judges. By the Civil Courts Act 
ot 1904, the civil has finally been separated 
from the executive departn!cnt. The civil 
.staff consists of Divisiiwial Judges, District 
Judges, Subordinate Judges t^nd Muiisiifs. 
Local Government. 

* Rlunlcipal administration was Prst introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and tlie Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend, its scope. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root .succ^sfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the liOcal Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each di.strict. lii Berar these bodii'S 
arc called Taluk Board.s and Di.strict Boards. 
The larger towns have municipalities. \ cer- 
tain proportion of the Local Board members 
are village headmen, elected by their own class, 
othci*8 are elected leprcsentativcs of the mer- 
cantile and trading class^i and a third propor- 
tion, nQt exceeding i of the whole, are nominat - 
ed by Government. The constitution of the 
District Councils Is # similar. The cheers 
of the District Councils are freqiicntly non- 
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oflicials, buf. it is Rciicral^ fouiid conveaioiit 
that the Taiisildar and Naib Tahlildar 
should be Chairman and Secretary of 
the Local Bodrds. The District Councils 
have no ' powet of taxation and Local 
Boards derive tlieir funds in allotments from 
the ])istrlct Councils. Itural education and 
sanitation' are among the primary objcc^e to 
which tiie'se bodies direct their attention and 
expenditure on famine relief is in the first in- 
stance a charge upon the District Council funds. 

ynance. 

The main sources of- Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratt^i rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. I’hus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Baidas and a tax of a 
fourth of ’the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of rrovineial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system Iravc been necessitated in view of the 
8p('cial circumstances of the province and llu' 
recurrence' of famine, which a few years ago 
caused a severe economic strain upon the pro- 
vince. The wave of prosperity whicth has si)read 
over the country in tlic past ten years, since 
the end of the previous period, has more than 
trebled the funds available for the adiniidstra- 
(ion, compared with what they wore before 
the several years of scarcity, and thci progress 
of the adml lustration and of expenditure has 
increased correspondingly, without any in- 
crease of' taxatii^ under provincial heads. 
Public Works, 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by a Chief Engineer, v lio is also Secretary to 
tlio Chief Commissioner. There arc two Superin- 
tending Engkieors for roads and buildings and 
a third in charge of irrigation. In 1892 a se- 
parate division of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was formed for the construction of roads 
and buildings in the Feudatory States. The 
expansion of the depart menU and its work has 
been one of the mo^ remarkable features of 
the administration in the past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of a inogres- 
siveage in regard to communications and new 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P. W. 
D. represents a coi^lctely new departure. 
It was* formerly the accepted view that tlic 
irregular surface f)f the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S. W. 
monsoon was so regular that it would pay 
lu'ttcr to relieve famine than to prevent it. 
Both conclusions have been reversed. Pick- 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when tlie Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal mid storage works have 
since been advanced wnh vigour. The T’andula, 
Wainganga and Mahanadi canal projects arc 
amongst the more important schemes. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted in its pre" 
sent basis on the formation of the provincc> 
the whole of which, including the Municipali- 
ties, is under one fore* The strength is equal 
to one man per 9 square miles of area^, The 
superim oncers comprise an Inspector-General, 
whose jurisdiction extepds over Bcrar, Deputy 
Inspectors-Ggneral, in charge of the Eastern 


and AVesiern range and of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department, and the usual cadre 
of District Superintendents, Assistant and De- 
puty Superintendents, and subordinate officers. 
On three railways special railway police are 
employed and on others the Provincial force. 
A Special Ileservc of 290 men is distributed 
over the head-quarters of six districts, for use 
in dealing witli armed disturbers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they may appear. The 
men in this reserve are regularly drilled and 
armed with rifles. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces have 
no village police as the term is understood in 
some other parts of India. The village watch- 
man is the subordinate of the village headman 
and not a police official and it Is considered 
very desirable to maintain his position in this 
respect. 

Education. 

The educational department was consti- 
tuted in 1862 and the scheme then drawn up 
has remained the basis of the system of public 
education to tlic present day. The leading 
principles arc that the department should 
content itself witli the direct management of 
colleges ami higher secondary schools, the 
training of teachers and inspection in work 
in rural areas. The maintenanee of rural schools 
should as far as possible be left to the local 
authorities, every encouragement should be 
given to private philanthropy and no Govern- 
ment schools should be founded where there 
existed a sufficient number of institutions cap- 
able, witli tl\e .assistance of the State, of sup- 
plying the local demand for instruction. At 
the head of the Department is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who has a staff of Inspec- 
tors and an Inspi'ctress for girls’ schools. The 
Educational Service includes these appoint- 
ments, except the last. An Agency Inspector 
supervises the schools of t lie Feudatory States. 
The province has t hree colleges : a Government 
(College at Jubbulpore, and the Morris and 
Jlislop Colleges at Nagpur. 'I'he Agricultural 
Department maintain an Agricultural College 
at Nagpur. The Colleges arc affiliated to Al- 
lahabad University, but a demand has arisen 
tor a local University, both for practical and 
sentimental reasons. Until recently, the demand 
for education, primary or secondary, was 
satisfied by a few institutions in the larger 
towns, while in the whole of tht; rural districts 
primary education had to bi? pressed on an 
apathetic and even obstructive agricultural 
population. The new spirit of progress in 
recent years has quickened the iiublic pulse 
and the efforts of Government to effect improv- 
ed facilities have responded accordingly. 

• Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province an; respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Sanitary Commissioner, the latter being assist- 
ed by a Sanitary Engineer. The medical de- 
partment has progressed along comparaiively 
stereotyped lines. A striking advance has 
been made in recent years with urban sanita- 
tion. The principal medical institutions are 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur, open- 
ed In 1874, with accommodation for 80 in- 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
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opened In 1886 and accommodating 64 in* 
patients ; the Lady J3uiforin Hospitals at Nagpur 
and Kaipur and the Lady Elgin Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, those last three being for women 
and containing togotli or accommodation for 64 in- 
patients. The province has two lunatic asy- 
lums, at Nagpur and Jubbulpore respectively. 
Vaccination is compulsory in some Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. 

Admioistration. 

Chief Commissioner t Sir B. Eobertson, K.c.s.i., 
apptd. 3rd Aug. 1912. 

Personal Assistant, Capt. B. J. McClevcrty. 
Chief Secretary, P. C. H. Moss-King. 

Registrar, B. W. Johnson. 

Secretary, Rubik Works Department, E. II. 
Tickell. 

Financial Commissioner, H. A. Crump. 
Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land 
Records, C. U. Wills {Officiating). 

BEEAE. 

■^jCommissioncr, P. G. Sly, o.s.l. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Rubik Instruction, A. G. Wright, 

M.A. 

Inspector-General of Police, P. S. A. Slocock. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, M. Hill. 
Inspector-General of Cicil Hospitals and Sanitary 
Commissioner, Col. G. W. P. Dennys, l.M.s. 
Commissioner of Excise, etc., Kastamji Pardunji. 
Comptroller {Financial Dept.), W. 11. E. Mcllor. 
Postmaster-General, P. G. Eogers. 

Director of AgrkuUure and Industries, C. E. 
Low, C.I.E. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, H. E. 
Crostliwaite. 

CiiiEif Commissioners. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1861 

Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Spence {Officiating) . 1862 
E. Temple {Officiating) 1862 


Colonll E. K. Elliot 1863 

J. S. Campbell (O^ctafing) •> .. 1864 

E. Temple . . . . , , . . 1864 

J. S. Campbell {Officiating) , , . . 1865 

E. Temple 1866 

J. H. Morris {Officiating) . . . , . , 1867 

G. Campbell 1867 

J. H. Vlorris 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel E. H. Keatinge, C.s.i. {Offg.) . . 1870 

J. H. Morris, c.s.i. 1872 

C. Grant {Officiating) 1879 

J. H. Morris, C.S.I. .. .. 1879 

W. B. Jones, C.S.I. 1883 

C. H. T. Crosthwaito {Officiating) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Pitzpatrick {Officiating) , , , , 1886 

J. W. Neill 1887 

A. Mackenzie, C.S.I. 1887 

E. J. Crosthwaito 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill {Officiating) . . . . . . 1890 

A. P. MacDoiinell, c.s.i, . . , , . , 1891 

J. Woodburn, C.S.I. .. ,, 1893 

Confirmed 30th November 1893. 

C. J. J.yall, C.S.I., C.I.E 1893 

D. C. J. Ibbetsoii, C.S.I ’ . . 1898 

A. U. L. Fraser. C.S.I. {Officiating) .. 1899 

Confirmed 6th March 1002. 

J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., c.i.E. {Officiating) . . 1002 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

F. S. P. Lely, C.s.i. {Officiating) . . , . 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

J. O. Miller, c.s.i 1905 

8. Ismay, c.s.i. {Officiating) • , . . . 1906 

Until 22n(i October 1906. 

P. A. T. Phillips {Officiating) , , . . 1907 

Until 25th March 190 Also from 20th 
May to 22nd November . . . . 1909- 

E. H. Craddock, c.s.i . , 1907 

H. A. Crump {Officiating) 1912 

M. W. Pox-Strangways, c.s.i. {Sub. pro- 1912 

tern). 

Sir 15. Bobertson, K.C.S.I., C. I.E 1912 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The Nortli-West Proiitier Province, as its in tlie second division contain 13,418 square 
name denotes, is situated on tlio north-west miles. Tlic mountain regions, north and west, 
frontier of tlic Indian Empire. It is in form arc occupied by tribes sub^'ct only to the poll- 
an irregular strip of country lying north by tical control of the Chief Conynissloiier fli his 
cast and south l)y west and may generally be capacity as Agent to the Governor-General, 
described as the tract of country, nortli of Tlic area of tliis tract is roughly 25,500 square 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan, the i^olitical agencies severally known as 
To the nortli it extends to tlic mountains of the Malakand, Kliyber, Kurram, Tochl and 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long Wana Agencies. Each of the Deputy Corn- 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, missioiiers of tlic five administered districts 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until is responsible for the inaitfigemcnt of political 
the Sulairaan Eange eventually closes the relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
^eatest length of the province is 408 miles, miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
rts greatest briiadth 279 miles and its total iially administered by the Political Agents, 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- but the bulk of the trans-border population 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- is free from any internal Interference, so long 
sions ; the Cis-Indus district of Hazara ; the as offences are not committed and so long as 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, the tribes observe the conditions on which 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, allowances are paid to mfhy of them, 

Banu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged The area of the Province Is a little more than 
mountainous regions on the north and west half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and .^en) 
between those districts and the border line of and amounts to more tlian three-fifths or the 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts size of England without Wales. The density 
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of population throughout, the Province |equals 
08 persons lb a square milc» but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 207 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans’Tndus plains tract the number is 152. 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. P. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early 4tistory finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of tlie Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes, but 
since the conclusion of peace with the Afridis 
in 1898, the whole border has been undisturbed 
except for the expedition against the Zakka 
IChel AfrlJis in 1908. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of securing closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of iniprovcd relations between the 
local British representatives and tlic indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political A^ent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab.' The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica- 
tion with the Government of India in tlie Foreign 
Department. In •political questions there 
is no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the local officer ; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and . the utilisation of the export 
knowledge of fronWer conditions for which 
the Iflad of the administration Is selected. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-VT.F.P. (1911) 
is 3,819,027, made up as follows : — 

Hazara 603,028 

Trans-Indus Districts . . . . 1,593,905 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 1,622,094 

This last figure is istimated. There arc only 
625*6 females per 1,000 males in the towns and 
900 females per 1,000 males in rural areas. 
This disproportion of the sexes cannot at pre- 
sent be explained In the N.-'W.F.P. any more 
than in othe^ parts of Northern India, where 
it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
hero than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has^any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the* female 
popji^ation has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early mdrriage are among them. 


Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts in 1912 was 35*1 and 
the death-rate 33*3. There were 122*6 male 
births for every 100 females. It is recognised 
that in this matter, and in regard to popula- 
tion generally, the registration of females may 
bo defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever reasons, regards iho birth of a 
daughter as a misfortune, the less said about 
which the better. Tlie population Is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces tho 
net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. Tlic most important sections 
of tlic population, both numerically and by 
social position, are tiic Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and arc tho ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, liajput and other trib- 
al divisions. Gurkhas Iiavo recently settled 
in tlie Province. The Mahomedan tribes 
constitute almost tho whole population, Hindus 
amounting to only 6 per cent, of the total and 
Siklis to a few thousands. Tho occupational 
cleavage of the population confuses ethnical 
divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, tlie separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided tliat the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters tho Mahomedan or Hindu 
law is applied only in tho absence of special 
custom. 

Climae. Flora and Fauna.' 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.P.P.; 
winch is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riveralne 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail IClian Dis- 
trict, arc extremely diversified. Tho latter 
district is enc of the hottest areas of tho Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence tlic annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one tiio S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabain Sea and the Bay of Bengal : the 
other in winter, wlien storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and tlio Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply jfire precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dora Ismail JClian to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in a account 
written some years ago by Captain Crost- 
waite : “ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an Impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.*' 
With the exception of the JCunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
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whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
not quite extinct ; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys arc found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnifleent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following arc the principal : 

Takht-i-Sulaiinan, Sulainian liange, in Lera 
Ismail Khnn, 11,292 feet. 

Pir Ghal, Sulalman llange, in Mahsud Wa- 
iiristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Jlam, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 fec't. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara district, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak 
(22,041 ft.), Tirich Mir (25,420 ft.), all in ihe 
Hindu Kush, on the northern border of idntral 
Agency. 


Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsi.stf^nce almo.st 
wholly from agriculture. I'lic Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of comnuircial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and tlie marts of Afgliauistaii and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. I'he travelling traders (or 
Powindahs) from the trans- frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but 
the agriculturists, owing to the poviuty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent I 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 1 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to tln^ non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Jiand tenures arc generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making 
steady progress, llelations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
arc returned as literates. I'he figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart ^ from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im-l 


provo the condition *0! the people and also by 
that means strengthen the holcf^of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat Biver Canal, which 
was recently completed, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a niAnber of peasant homes. There has arisen 
in recent years the difficult question of the 
importation of thousands of rifles from the 
Persian Gulf. 


Administ^fation. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by a Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. His staff consists of — 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Memb('rs of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Cf) INIembers of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Supcrinteiideuts and Assistant Super- 
intc'udents of Police. 

(5) Officers recrnit('d for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

Th<i cadre i)osts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above arc : — 

f Chief Commissioner & '] 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 
Personal Assistant 
Bovenue Commis- 
sioner and Be venue 

Administration ■{ Secretary 

■Resident in Wazlristan... 1 
Deputy Commis- 
sioners * . . 5 

Political Agents . . 4 
District Judges . . 2 
Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Assist- 
^ ant Political Agents 
High Court and f One Jlidicial Comniis- 1 

Divisional -< slonor, 

Judge.s. I Two Divisional and > 3 

Sessions Judges. J 

The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divid(Ml iuto^om two to five sub- 
colleetorates, in charge of tr^isildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge qf Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India Is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit in to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and on]fv pos- 
sesses one forest divisioi*, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Boads {Ihd Building 
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Branth of the Public, Works Department, 
each under §>n Executive Engineer. Tire Irri- 
gation D^artment of the P.W.D. Is in charge 
of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Punjab, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Border military police. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The^ revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Bevenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
arc two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in this 
Proyince. The principal ofiScers in the present 
Administration are : — 

Agfcnt to Qovernor-Qeneral and Chief Commis- 
sioner, Lieut.-Col. Sir G. O. lloos-Keppel, 
K.O.I.B,, appointed 8th July, 1908. 

Resident, Waziristan, J. S. Donald, C.S.i., O.I.B. 
Judicial Commissioner, W. P. Barton. 

Revenue Commissioner, Lieut.-Col. C. B. Bawlin- 
son, O.I.B., I.A. 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Major D. B. 
Blakeway, o.i.E., i.A. 
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Asst. Secretary to Chief Commissioner , Capt. 
W. L. Campbell, I.A. 

Personal Asst, to Chief Commissioner, Capt. 
W. A. M. Garstin. 

Inspecting Officer, Frontier Corps, Col. A. R. 
Dick, I.A. 

Secretaries, Public Works Department, CoL 
W. J. D. Dundee, o.i.E., R. E. Purves. 
Agency Surgeon and Administrative Medical 
Officer, Lieut.-Col. W. R. Edwards, o.m.g., 
M.D., l.M.S. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, Lieut.-Col. 
C. F. Minchin, D.S.O.; I.A.; Major W. J. Keen, 
I.A. 

Political Agents. 

Major R. L. Kennion, I.A., Dir, Swat & Chitral. 
S. B. Pears, Khyber. 

Major C. A. Smith, I.A.; Tochi. 

Capt. R. A. Lyall, i.A.; Kurram. 
Inspector-General of Police, n. A. Close. 

Director of Publio Instruction, J. A. Richey, M.A. 
Superintendent, Arehmological Survey, Sir A. 
Stein, K.O.I.E., D. LITT. D.S.O. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. Deane, c.s.i. Died 7th 
.Tilly, 1908. 

W. R. H. Mcrk, o.S.l. Officiating to 31st 
Oct. 1910. 


Assam. 


The Province of Assam, 61,682 square miles 
in area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hills Division and the 
State of Manipur. It owes its importance to 
its situation on the north-east frontier of India. 
It is surrounded by montalnous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Sufhia wliich form the plains 
of Assam. These two valleys are separated 
from each other by the Assam Range, which 
projects westward from the hills on the eastern 
border. ^ 

* , Population. 

The total population of the province in 1911 
was 7,059,857, of whom li millions were Ma- 
homedans, millions Hindus and li millions 
Animists.* 46 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese : 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages 
classified under th# general heading of the 
Tibeto-Cliinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 115, which, compared with 
that of most' other parts of India, is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agirlcultural Products. . 

It has agrlcultura||advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and rfVer sys- 
temi all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Bice is tl|<s staple food crop, about 4 million 
s 


acres being devoted to this crop. Except 
in the Himalayan Tcrai irrigation is imneces- 
sary. Jute and tea are the most important 
crops grown for export ; the area under jute 
being generally about 40,000 acres, that under 
tea about 338,000 acres. In 1910, tho tea crop 
yielded over 175 million pounds of manufac- 
tured tea. Wheat and tobacco are also grown 
and about 30 square miles are devoted to sugar- 
cane. Tho total area of ‘ reserved * forest 
is about 3,778 square miles and the un classed 
state forests cover about 18,509 square miles. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Bainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of tho wettest places in tho world, having 
a rainfall of 463 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59® at Sibsagar in January to 84® 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

** Land Tenures. 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hold direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent Is paid is inconsi- 
derable. A large part of Goalpara and of the 
more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was however included in the permanent settle- 
ment of Bengal ; and the system of land tenure 
in Cachar, and the existence of large estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrup have 
tended to produce a tenant class which at the 
1901 census amounted to more than one-third 
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of the total number of persons supported by 
agriculture. In the 1911 census a very marked 
Increase in tenancy throughout the Province 
Is shown. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills district, where 
about 239,000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly by the river steamers. Limestone 
is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
in Sylhet, and in the Gare hills ; about 

96.000 tons are (quarried in a year. Petroleum 
is worked only m Lakimpur ; the oil is rich , 
in paraffin, and the chief products are light 
naphthas, kerosine and wax. The oil is sold 
locally, and the wax is exported, mainly to 
England. Lubricating oil is produced on the 
southern slopes of the Khasi Hills. The total 
output of oil from the wells was, in 1910, nearly 

8.300.000 gallons. 

Manufactures. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
tile weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Boat building, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, tea manufacture and 
limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, wliich itself employs 
about 84 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. In 1912-1 3 
the total trade with Bhutan amounted to 
over 24 lakhs. This is considerably less than 
usual owing to the fact that the exports fell 
considerably owing to an outbreak of cholera 
at Darranga which frightened the Bhutiyas and 
sent them back to their homes without tlieir 
usual supplies. In addition to this there is 
a small trade with the Abor, Mishmi, and 
other tribes. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Hallway which runs from 
the port of Chittagong to Silchar at the eastern 
end of the Surma Valley. A branch of that line 
runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
Gauhati to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and Is connected with the 
Surma Valley branch by a line that pierces 
the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumding in the northern and Badarpur 
in the southern valley. The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway connects Assam wi^ the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
The excellence of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India ; but in recent years the 
road system has been developed and there is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Gauhati to Shillong. A large fleet of 
steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalundo to Bibrugarh. ( 


^ Edi^ation. 

The latest census report slioWs that there 
are in the Province at present 4,118 educa- 
tional institutions including two Arts Col- 
leges with 168,250 pupils. Of the total popu- 
lation 333,672 are returned as literate. The 
distribution of literacy naturally varies con- 
sidcrcroly throughout the Province. The large 
number of immigrant coolies and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of literates 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, and a compara- 
tively high standard of literacy in the Hills 
is due mainly to the piC^ress of education 
amongst the Kiiasis of whom a large proportion 
have been converted to Christianity. Amongst 
the Animists in the Hills the Lushais seem to 
have an extraordinary keenness for learning, 
wliich is the more remarkable, because the 
administration of their district dates from quite 
recent times. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge toriitory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories midor a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal uominlssionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-iii- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was rc-cousti^uted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the sloped of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the "arthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel R. H. Keatinge, C.S.l c 1874 

Sir S. C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. .. ® .. 1878 

C. A. Elliot, C.S.l 1881 

W. E. Ward 1883 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, C.S.l ' . . 1887 

J. Westland, O.S.1 1889 

J. W. Quinton, O.S.I. ^ 1889 

Brig.-General Sir H. Collett, K.O.B. . . 1891 

W. E. Ward, O.S.I 1891 

0. J. LyaU, o.s.i 1894 

H. J. S. Cotton, O.S.I. . . ^ . . . 1896 

J. B. Fuller, O.I.B 1900 

J. B. Fullerv O.I.E 1902 

0. W, Bolton, O.S.I. 1903 

Note.-^The Chief Commisslonership of Assam 

was revived Ist Apry^ 1912, j 

Sir Archdale Earle, K.o.r.B. e .. 1912 
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Administration. 

Chief Commissioner, Sir Archdalc Earle, K.O.I.E., 
appointed 1st April, 1912. 

Personal Assistant, Capt. E. Magnlac. 

Chief Secretary, W. J. Iteid. 

Second Secretary, Major W. M. Kennedji> 
Secretary, Public Works Department, W. McM. 
Sweet. 

Registrar, Charu Cliandra Ooswami. 

Judges, J. F. Graham, S. E. Stinton, J. C. II. 
Macnair. • 

Director of Public Insiruction, J. It Cunningham. 
Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col. A. E. 
Wooils. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Col. 11. N. Cainpb(‘ll. 
Comptroller, Financial Department, L. J. W. 
Worgan. 

Political Agent in Manipur, Lt,*Col. J. Shakes- 
pear. 
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Director of Laud Records and Agriculture, J. 
MeSwiney. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern 
Circle, D. B. Spooner. 

Chief Inspector of Factories, C. A. Walsh. 

Legislative Council. 

Licut.'Col. P. E. T. Gurdou. 

F. C. Henniker. 

W. J. llcid. 

Major W. M. Kennedy. 

W. McM. Sweet, 

J. It. Cunningham, M. A. 

J. F. Graham. 

Abdul Majid. 

A. B. Hawkins. 

llaja Prabhat Chandra Barua. 

Ilaniani Mohan Das. 

Srijut Padmanath Barua. 


Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corn(‘r of the 
[ndian Empire. Xt i.s divided into three main 
divisions; (1) British Baluciiistan with an area 
of ,9476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in J879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 4,4345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according Co the census of 1911 it contains 
834,703 inhabitants, divided roughly half and 
half between the administered districts and 
States. 

The country, which is a^nost wholly moun- 
taiTious, lies on a great belt of ranges coun(‘cting 
the Safed Koh with*the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the cast and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so^largc a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, dbarren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this 4 redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political conntetion of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers^were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew ariU these 
distiipts wore assigned to tho Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Roberts Sandeman who 


broke down the close border system and welded 
Ihe Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In tho Afghan War of 1879 Pishin; 
Sibi, Jlarnai and Tlial-Chotiali were handed 
over by Yakub Khan to the British Govern- 
ment and retained at Sir Robert San deman’s 
strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than llg- inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
I than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
[ rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The Afghan and the Baluch, 
as a rule, cultivates his own lands. The Brahuis 
dislike agriculture and prefer a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British, life and 
property were so ins(‘cure that the cultivator 
was fortmiatc if he reaped his harvest. Tho 
establishment of peace and security has been 
accompanied by a marked extension of agri- 
culture which accounts for the increase in the 
numbers of tlic purely cultivating classes. 
Tho Mckran Coast is famous for the quantity 
and quality of its fish and the industry is con- 
stantly developing. Fruit is extensively grown 
in the highlands and the export is Increasing, 

Education is imparted in 167 schools with 
4,129 scholars. The mineral wealth of the 
Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited imtil railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost near Quetta 
and in the Bolan Pass and chromite is extracted 
in the Quetta-Pishin District. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Govenior-General 
and Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comee 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to tho Governor-General in financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
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administration. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is stlf-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
JiTgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which number 
2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but invaluable 
part in the work of the Civil Administration 
not only in watch and ward and the investi- 
gation of crime, but also in the carrying of the 
mails, the serving of processes and other mis- 
cellaneous work. In addition to tiiese dis- 
trict levies there are three irregular Corps in 
the Province : the Zhob Militia (formerly 
known as the Zhob Levy Corps), the Makran 
Levy Corps, and the Chagai Levy Corps. Their 
combined strength on Slst March 1912 was 
063 cavalry and 892 infantry. The Province 
does not pay for itself and receives large sub- 
sidies from the Imperial Government. The 
receipts and expenditure roughly balance each 
other at 25J lakhs. 

Administration. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
irisaioner^ Ilamsay, The Ilon'ble Lieut.- 
Coloncl J., O.S.I., C.I.E., I.A. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner ^ Archer, 
Llcut.-Colon 3l C., O.S.I., C.I.E. 

/Secretary, Public Works Department, Duff, 
Liout.-Coloncl G. M., r.b. 

Tirst Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Secreatry to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Bray, Denys de 8., i.e.s. 

Second Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Weir, Captain J. h. B., i.A. 
Political Agent, Zhob, Jacob, IMajor, A. L., i.A. 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Cater, A.N.L., 
l.o.s. 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass,' Dew, 
Major A. B., O.I.E., I.A. 

Assistant Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, 
James, Captain E. H. S., i.A. 

Assistant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat and ex-officio Commandant, Mekran 
Levy Corps, Williams, Lieutenant S. 
Adjutant, Mekran Levy Corps, Hobson, 
Lieut. H. W* C. 

Political Agent, and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta and Pishin, McConaghoy, Lieut.- 
Colonel A., C.l.E., I.A. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta and Pishin, McConaghey, 
Major P., I.A. ^ 

Political Agent, Chagai, Grey, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. G., I.A. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Bamsay^ A. D. G., c.i.b. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Waterfleld, S.S. 
Politieed Agent, Loralai, Whyte, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel J. P,, I.A. 

Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, Hughes, T.O. 
Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Duke, Lieut.-Golonbl A. L., I.M.S. 

OM Surgeon, Quetia, MaoLeod,. Major J, K., 

0.1,»., I.M.S. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by 8«a 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Bangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communication. 

The 7and area of the islands under the ad- 
I ministration Is 3,143 square miles, namely; 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation of the islands was returned in the census 
of 1911 as 26,459. The Is>/jnd8 are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 

Superintendent of Port Blair, Liout.-Col. M. W. 

Douglas, C.I.E. 

Commandant and District Superintendent of 

Military Police, Captain B. H. Anderson. 
Medical Supeiintendent of Jails, Captain J. 

Murray, l.M.S. 

Senior Medical Officer, Major 3 . M. Wooley, l.M.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Soutiiern 
India west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tipu of Seriugapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovemment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under i^e Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Besident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistani^ Besident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch 
of the administration. The chief wealth of 
the country is agriculture ond especially the 
growth of coffee. Although owing to over-pro- 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. Tht bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Prance. ♦ 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
The Hon. Lt.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly, K.o.i.B, 

AJMER MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Baiputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Bajputana administers It as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate dBitricts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square mileg 
aud a population of 601,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat Bao Scindia, by a treaty 
dated June 26, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Pifty-flve per. cent of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other indusicles. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeas and wheat. 

Agent to the Governor-General in Rajput tna 
and Chief Commissioner of AjmerTMerwara, 
The Hon, i4^eut,-0ol. Sir E. G. Colvm, K.o,0J, 
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Aden was tRc first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Vyious 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by tiie Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
b(icn described as 0 ^ of tiioso opportune poli- 
tical strokes which* have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of*fiat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. Hugged spurs, with 
\'alleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
ihc magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subselfuently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in th# Straits of Babel-Mandcb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
mili\s in extent ; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by tlic Imam fit IMaskat in 1854 
for tlie purpose of lan^ng the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Ade^, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othma]* and Perim is approximately 80 miles. 
The 1911 census i^ows Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot mainiained there by a commercial firm. 
'.L’hat of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic importance. 

Aden's first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
^lurray, in his “ Imperial Outposts He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d*appuij a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 
m 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strafegist’s 
point if view this Is its Kimary purpose and the 
raUon d*etr 0 ^ot its fortl and garrison. Aden 


under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Bed Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The depth of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4i to 
6 fathoirs, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Bed Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, wliich may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Besident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Go- 
vernment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed in 1902 as Commissioners to 
delimitate tlio frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and tlie British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the Bed Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The area loft within the British Pro- 
tectorate is about 9,000 square miles. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but* had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
tlic development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water ta:^3, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago 
said : It not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown, The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years* occupation Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvautuge of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency^ with 
which It has neither geographical* racial nor 
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political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.” Some important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden has developed immensely 
since British acquisition in 1839, largely through 
the Government of India declaring it a free port 
in 1850, since when it has attracted much of flic 
valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the lied Sea ports of 
Hodeida and Mokha. The opening of thc 
Suez Canal was also respojisiblc for a largo 
increase of trade through Aden into the interior. 
The total imports by sea in the last year for 
which complete statistics are available 
(1911-12) amounted to £2,472,494 ; by land 
£170,782 ; treasure, £013,967 ; exports by sea 
were £2,203,745 ; by land, £111,850; treasure, 
£013,772. These statistics are exclusive of 
Government stores and treasure. 

The language of the, setthnnent i.s Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongii(‘s arc spoken. The 
population is chielly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from tiie African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the scittlcmcnl is coneerned there arc no 
products whatever, with tlio important (‘xcep- 
tioii of salt. The crops of the tribal low country 
adjoining arc jo war, sesamum, a little col/ton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little indigo. 
In the hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and lioncy are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 

Administration. 

The Aden settlement is subject politically to 
the Government of Bombay and its administra- 
tion is conducted by a Resident, who is assisted 
by four Assistants. The Resident is also mili- 
tary Commandant and is usually an officer 
selected from the Indian army, as are his assis- 
tants. The Resident has jurisdiction as a Judge 


of th^ Vice-Admiral ty Court in masters connec- 
ted with slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty. The laws 
In force in the settlement are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Port 'Crust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all si/.es 
to enter and leave at all of the tide. The 

Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There arc liosi)itals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perirn, in addition to the military 
Institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infa»itry, two eompanics of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the, last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 

The average tompcratiirn of the station is 
87 d<‘greo8 in the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
Juno, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and September 
arc very oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs I lie faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the elfocts of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, beinfrusually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water consititutc elftcicnt safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8.^ 
inches, with an irregular average of 3 inches. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
present administration : — ■ 

Political Resident, l\Iaj or- General Sir J. A. 

Bell, K.O.V.O., I.A. ® 

Assistant Residents^ Captain W. P. Hammond, 
(Perim), \lajor H. F. Jacob, Major J. K. 
Condon, Captain C. C. J. Barrett, Captain 
B. R. Reilly, Licutei^nt H. M. Wightwick, 
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The area ^closed witAn the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Native Slates is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Native States embrace the widest 
;varicty of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
In the c{^e of 175 States control is exercised 
by the Government of India, and of about 
500 by the Provincial Governments. The four 
principal states, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Kashmir, arc in direct relation with the 
Government of India. The other States are 
grouped under the direction of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India ; in one case the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been compelled to group its States, 
those of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the 
Governor. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Native Stated were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that It is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under«the influence of tlie Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lor<l Dalhousio 
the Government introducetU what was called 
annexation through* lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and^f Nagpur fell in to the 
East Iwiia Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed bec%use of the gross inisgovcrn- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, andean irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Native States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions f and while we will per- 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which (•n only be secured by 
Internal peace and good government.^ • Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no eAroachment on t^o area under Native 
rule by th% Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 


posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; but 
always with the undeviating intention of res- 
toring the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Native States. 

The rights and obligations of the Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs liave, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Native States. The in- 
habitants of the Native States arc the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to a Native State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tlie per- 
mission of the ruler of llie State. The Native 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in r.are cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they liavc freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects arc admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government. 

Obligations of Native States. 

On the other hand the Native States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states ; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territorios. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes Britisli subjects. Wliere foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act BQ that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Native 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion 
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have endorsed the principle which Lord Can« 
nlng set fortli in his minute of 1860, that the 
** Government of India Is not precluded from 
6te|>ping in tp set right such serious abuses 
in a Natives '(Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so,’* Of this necessity the Gov- 
emor-General-in-Council is the* sole judge, 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or otlier specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Whore can- 
tonments exist in Native territory, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station Is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who as 
a rule reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents. These officers 
form the sole channel of commmiication be- 
tween the Native States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Native States. They arc expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents arc similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments, but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or (Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Native States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor- General. A proposal has been 
made by the Government of India that, In view 
of the increasing importance of the Native 
States, an additional Secretary, styled the 
Political Secretary, shall be appointed, who 
shall be in special charge, under the Viceroy, 
of these questions. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Native States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These, are now es- 
tablished at A j mere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- 
quarters are at Delira Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


Hyderabad, the premier Native State In India, 
is In the Deccan. Its area is 82,698 square miles 
and population 13,874,676. The general physi- 
cal onaraoterlstics of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
oally by the Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West Is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Haiathas, a country of black cotton eoU, 


noblb families. The spread ofcihigher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these ways tliere has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Native 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British Ideal. Most of the Native States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states liavfi raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the Native troops in the 
Indian Army. These are termed Imperial 
Service Troops ,* they belong to the states, 
they are officered by Indians ; but they are in- 
spected by a regular cadre of British officers, 
under the general direction of the Inspector- 
General of Imperial Service Troops. Their 
numbers are approximately 22,000 men ; their 
armament is the same as that of the Indian 
Army and they have done good service often 
under their own Chiefs, on the Frontier and 
in China and in Somaliland. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privelegcs, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost t^ie suspicion which was com- 
mon when their fiosition was less assured, and 
tiie visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and C^ueon in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown. The imDrovement in .the 
standard of native rule has’ also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Native States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said • 

Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native State. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion ard could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in wlrch it is 
necessary for the GovernAient of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion-stone of the wholG system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own 
affairs.’* 


producing wheat and cotton. To the South-East 
is the granatio regioiLof the Telugus and pro- 
ducing rice. • 

History. — In pre-historlo times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dravldian zone. The 
date of the Aryan cor quest is obscure, •hut the 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B. 0. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State. 
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Three groat Jlhltlu dyiiasticij lollowcd, thoac of Council, which is compose I of the ftiiriistct aa 
the Falla vas. Chalukyaa* and Yadavas.. In President, and the Assistant Mhiisters as 
1294 the irrnttion of the Mahomedans tmder Members. Business disposed of by the Council 
Ala*ud*din Khilji, commenced, and thoncefor- is immediately reported to the Nizam. Tho 
ward till the time of Aurungzebc tho history of actual work of the departments iskfrdone by six 
the State is a confused story of struggles against Secretaries. Below the Secretariat^e State is 
tho surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and divided Into Subhaa or Divisions, vjp^ricts and 
after the fall of Vijayanager, with each other. Talukas. Fifteen District, 86 Taliik and nine 
Auningzebe stamped out the remains of IViaho- Divisional Boards are at work in Wie District, 
medan independence of the South, and set up A Legislative Council, consisting of 2l members, 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as of whom 13 arc official and 8 non-official, is re- 
Viceroy, or Siibhadar of the Deccan in 1713. sponsible for making laws. The State maintains 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- its own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah ftod no difficulty in estab- a subordinate coinage. In 1904 an improved 
lishiiig and maintaining his independence, and Mahbubla rupee was struck and this exchanges 
thus founded the present House. During the with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
struggle between the British and the French for to 100. It has its own postal system and stamps 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his for internal purposes. It maintains its own 
lot with the British, 'and unshaken even by the Army, eomprising 19,597 troops, of which 6,064 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so staunch are classed as Kegular and 13,533 as Irregular, 
to Ins eng^ements as to earn the title of “ Our There are in addition 696 Imperial Service 
Faithful Ally.** The present ruler is H. H. Sir Troops. 

Usman Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, o.o.s.i. Finance. — After many vicissitudes; tho 

The Berars. — A most important event in financial position of the State is strong. The 
the history of the State occurred in November current budget provides for a revenue of Ks. 621 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar lakhs and a service expenditure of Rs. 478 lakhs, 
wore leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- Tho principal revenue heads are Land Revenue 
ment. These districts had been administered 279 lakhs, Berar rent (land leased in perpetuity 
by the British Goveniment on behalf of the to the British Government and incorporated in 
Nizam since 1853; under the treaties of 1853 the Central Provinces) 25 lakhs; Customs, etc., 
and 1860, they were “assigned ’’ without 67 lakhs ; Excise 86 lakhs ; Interest 34 lakhs, 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- Production and Industry. — The principal 
vide for the maintenance of tho Hyderabad industry of tho State is agriculture, which 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri- maintains 56*9 per cent, of the population. Tho 
tish Government for the Nizam’s use, the sur- common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
plus revenues, if «ny being payable to tho As no reliable figures are available to show the 
Nizam. In course of time it had become gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
apparent that tho maintenance of the Hydera- portion the land revenue bears to it, but it is 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate collected witliout difficulty. Tho principal 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and food crops are millet and rice ; the staple money 
tliat similar^)r the administration of Berar as crops cotton, which is grown extensively on tho 
a separate unit was very costly, while from black cotton soils, and oil-seeds. Tho State is 
the point oi view of the Nizam, the precarious rich in minerals. The, great Warangal coal 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was flnan- measures are worked at Singareni, but the 
cially inconvenient. Tho agreement of 1902 efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
re-affirmed His Highness* soverei^ty over mines have mot with very qualified success. 
Berar, which instead of ’being indefinitely Tho manufacturing industries are consequent 
“ assigned ** to the l^lovemment of India, was on the growth of cotton, and comprise three 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 spinning and weaving mills and ginning and 
lakhs (nearly £167,000) ; the rental is for the pressing factoiies in the cotton tracts, 
present charged with an annual debit towards Communications — One hundred and thlrty- 

the repayment of loans made by the Govern- seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
ment Af India, Tire Government of India to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
were at the same^ime authorised to administer this section, the broad gauge system of tho 
Berar in such manner as they might think Nizam’s Guaranteed SfAte Railway takes off, 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise running East to Warangal and South-East 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due toward Bezwada, a total length of 310 miles, 
provision helpg made, as stipulated in the From Hyderabad tho metre gauge Godaveri 
treaty of 1858, for the protection of His High- Railway runs North-West to Manmad on the 
ness* dominions. In accordance with this Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
agreement the Contingent ceased in March 391 miles. There are thus 471 miles of broad 
1903 to be a separate Jbree and was re-organised gauge and ^91 of metre in the State. The 
and redistributed as an integral part of the Bars! Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was I^atur. The roads are generally Inferior, 
transferred to the administration of the Chief Education. — Tho State maintains two 

Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Colleges. The Nizam College at Hyderabad 

Administration. — Tho Nizam is supreme (first grade) Is affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
tn the State and exercises the power of life and sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
death over hte subjects. For convenience in prepares students for the local Moulvi and 
administration the Mii^ter is the chief control- Munshi examinations. There are 28 high 
ling authority in the State. To assist him there schools, 63 middle schools, 917 primary schools, 
are five Assistant Ministers, Financial, Judicial, and 24 special schools including a Medical 
Military Public Works and Ecclesiastical. All School In tho Dominions, 
questions o( Importance are referred to the Britiih Ueut.-Col. A. F. Pinhey, 
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MYSORE. 


Mysore is in Southern India, bounded by 
Madras Districts on all sides except the W.-W., 
whore it is bordered by two Bombay Districts 
and towards the S. W. by Coorg. It has an 
area of 29,459 square miles excluding the station 
of Bangalore and a population of 6,705,359, of 
whom over 9^ per cent, arc Hindus. Its form is 
that of a triangle, with the apex to the south at 
the point whore the Western and Eastern 
Ghat ranges converge in the Nilgiris. It is 
natui-ally divided into two regions of distinct 
character the hill country (the Malnad) on the 
West, and the widespreading valleys and plains 
(the Maidan) on the East. The plains of black 
soil in the nortli of tlici Maidan grow cotton or 
millets, the irrigated tracts in tlic South are 
planted with sugarcane and rice. Kanarese is 
the distinctive language of the State. 

History. — Part of Mysore was included, as 
is shown by edicts of Asoka, in the Mauryas’ 
Empire. It subsequently came under the 
Andhra Dynasty who were .‘Uiccoedcd by the 
Kadambas and Pallavas, and from the second 
to the eleventh century parts of it formed the 
Gangavadi kingdom. A local dynasty rose to 
dominion on the overthrow of the Gangas. The 
l\fahomedan invasion of the South bi'gan in the 
14th century but was arresti'd by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, until that dynasty was upset in 
1565, by the allied Mahorncclan States of Bijapur 
Golconda, Ahmcdnagar and Bidar. The king- 
dom of Tlyder Ah (18th century) included 
Mysore, but the outlying possessions were 
gradually taken from it by the British, and in 
1799 the Mahomcdaii State of Mysore came to 
an end at the second siege of Seringapatam and 
the death of Tipu, the son and successor of Hyder 
Ali. 'the llitKlu State of JNIysore was tluTcupon 
created, deprived of ah the outlying provinces 
and Seringapatam, for the descendants of tln^ 
old Hindu rajahs. Col. Arthur Wellesley (the 
Duke of Wellington) was tlie first admini.strator 
of the State, and the Mysore army took ]>art in 
his war against the Mainthas. The setthnnent 
left the Comi)any the right of assuming the 
management if necessary; and in 1831, the 
misrule of the rajah, culminating in rebellion, 
compi^led Lord William Rentinck to assume 
its management. In 18(57 the Bajah’s adoption 
of a son was recognised as valid in regard to the 
succession, and on that prince attaining his 
majority in 1881, the rendition of Mysore was 
carried out. That ruler, with the as.sistancc of 
Mr. 8heshadri Iyer as Dewan, brou^it INlysorc 
to a state of great prosperity. He died in 1891 
and was suceeded by his eldest son, Maharaja 
Sir Sri Khrislma Wodeyar, G.c.s.i,, who was 
invested with power in 1902. In Novmnber, 
1913, the Instr\im nt of Transfer of 1881 was 
replaced by a Treaty. • 

Administration. — Tlio city of Mysore Is the 
capital of the State, but Bang.alore city is the 
administrative headquarters, adjoining whicli 
is the civil and military station of Bangalore on 
a tract of land— measuring about 13| square 
miles — assigned to the British Government and 
administered by the British llesidcnt. The 
Maharaja is head of the State. In his name the 
administration is carried on by the Dewan, 
assisted by two Councillors. The Chief Court 
is composed of throe judges, headed by the 
Chief Judge. A Ileprcsentative assembly 


meet# once a year at Mysore, whfih the Dewan 
delivers his annual statement of the condition 
of the finances and the measures of the State, 
after which suggestions are considered. There 
is also a Lagislative Council. There are eight 
administrative districts, subdivided into talukas, 
altogether 69 in number. The offices in the 
villages are hereditary and in each village Is an 
ancient institution — a corporation of twelve- 
called Ayagar in Kanarese. The State supports 
a military force of 3,202, comprising 516 in an 
Imperial Service llegiment«(cavalry) and 490 
in an Imperial Service Transport Corps. 
Se])arate from the State police is a special body, 
the Kolar Gold Fields Police. 

Finance. — The cash balance at the beginning 
of 1911-12 was Its. 106 lakhs. Total receipts 
during that year were Its. 338 lakhs, and total 
disbursements lls. 327 lakhs. The principal 
revenue heads are Land Revenue, ltt6 lakhs ; 
Mining Jloyalty and J. eases, 19 lakhs ; Forest 
Revenue, 22 lakhs ; Excise, 42 lakhs ; Stamps, 
9 lakhs. Mysore pays an annual subsidy of 
35 lakhs to the liritish Government. 

Production and Industry, — Nearly three- 
fourths of the population arc employed in 
agriculture, the general system of land tenure 
being ryotwari, but there are a certain number 
of inani tenures which are wholly or partly free. 
'I'he principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram, sugarcane : the chief fibres arc 
cotton and san-hemp ; among miscellaneous 
crops arc spic(‘s, tobacco, and mustard, and, in 
the neighboinhood of Ban<;*alorc, fruit and 
vegetables, 'the State is doing much to en- 
courage agriculture on scientific lines. 

The agricultural banks established from 
1895 onwards, of which eleven years ago 61 
were in existence, were not a success, and only 
two arc left. On the otlnw hand, {;^od progress 
has been made under a llegulation passcul in 
1905 to i)rovide for the establishment and 
control of cd-operative societies. Five •So- 
cieties were registered during the first year : 
in 1908 a central cd'-operatiye bank was start (*d. 
and there, are now over 2(‘/b outlying societies. 
Twenty-two mines were at work during the year, 
15 for gold, 5 for manganese, and 2 for mica. 
I’hc goUl produced in the year v/as valued at ov(*r 
Ks. 320 lakhs. The manufacturing industries 
include 8 cotton ginning rffilis, 2 cotton pressing 
mills, 2 cotton mills, 21 cottpn spinning and 
weaving establishments not classified as mills, 
one silk filature, and one woollen mill. There 
are also a number of oil mills, sugar factories, 
and tanneries in the State. . ^ 

Communications. — The railway system 
radiate.s from Bangalore, various branches of the 
Madras Railway and of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway running througte each District. The 
length of the lines owned by the State, and 
worked under contract by the S. M. II. is : — > 
broad gauge, 9*88 miles; metre gauge 401*29 
miles, A number of lines also have been 
surveyed and projected, and a progressive 
policy of construction for the next few years 
has been decided upon. 

Education. — Two flr^ grade colleges — the 
Central College at Ban^loro, and the Maha- 
raja's College at Mysore City — are affiliated to 
the Madras University. There are 2,667 Kiblic, 
and 1,911 private, oducjttional institutions in the 
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State. This gives one school to every 6*58 
square milosLof tlie area and to every# 1,274 
persons of the population of the State. 

Capital City. — Mysore city, originally 
crowded and insanitary, has been much altered 
in recent years by the erection of many fine 




buildings. An Improvement Trust was formed 
in 1903. Prominent buildings are the new 
Palace, Law Courts, the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute, and the Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Resident and Chief Commissioner of Coorg; 
Lieut.»Col. Sir H. Daly. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly ■ii Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four distinct blocks : (1) the southern 
district of Kavsari near the mouth of the Tauti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri- 
tory ; (21 central district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the eapiial city ; 
(3) to the JSorth of Ahmodabad, the distiict of 
Kadi •. and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of KatliijfVrar, the district of Anircli, fornu'd of 
scattered tracts of land. Tlio area of the 
State is 8,1S2 square miles; the i)opulation is 
over two millions, of whom over four-lift hs 
are ITindus. 

jnsTOiiY.— - riic history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-ujj of the Mughal 
bhnpire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 

took place in 1705, and in these 

incursions Pilaji GaiKwar, who may bo con- 
sidered as the found(!r of the prcsinit ruling 
family, greatly distinguished himself. Son- 
udiad was the Bead-quarters till 1769. Since 
1723 Pilaji regularly loAied tribute in Gujarat. 
Ills sou Damaji#finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since when it lias always licen in the 
hands of the Gaik^vars ; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad, in 1753, aftiir wliich the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Pcshv^a. 
In spite of fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs def(>at(;d at Panipat by Ahmed 
Siiah, he continued to add to his territovv. 
He died in 1768 leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between tw’o rival sons. Bo was suc- 
ceeded in turn by Ins .s6n« Sayaji Kao 1, 
Pattesing Rao, MaiAil Kao and Govind Ran. 
'.I'lic last died, in 1800 and was succeeded by 
Auand Rao. A period of jiolitical instability 
ensued which was ended in 180.? by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who establi'<h(!(l 
the {uitiiority of jfnand Rao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of "^805 between the Bviti.di Go- 
veniinent and Baroda, it wa‘' ai ranged inter 
(ilia that the foreign policy of tlic State sbonhl 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
dillercnces.with the Pesh'vu should bo .‘limdarly 
arranged. Baroda was a stau'ndi ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Kao Peshvva, 
the Pindari horde*- and ITolkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Styaji llao TI was Gaikwar, 
(jiflercnees arose betw'oen the two Governments, 
whicn were settled by Sir -lames Garnac, Go- 
vernor of Bombay in 1841. Ganpat Rao 

succeeded Sayajl Rao in 1817 

During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supremo Go- 
vernment. His successor Khando Rao, who 
ascended the Oadi int 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was succeeded by his brother TMal bar 
Rao.^n 1870. Ma^'har Rao was deposed in 
1875 Tor “ i^otorious mftconduct ” and “ g'’oss 


misgovcminent," but the suggestion that ho 
had instigated tlio atten'pt to iioison Col. 
Phayre, the Resident, was not proved, Sayaji 

Rao 111 a boy of 13 

years of age wdio was decended from a dhtant 
branch of the faniily, was adopted as heir of 
Khandc Rao in 1875 and is the present Gaiu- 
war. He was invested with full powg-ri in 18S1 . 

Administration.- An executive council, 
consisting of the piincipal otticers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewaii and other officers, , A number of 
departments have been formed, whicli are 
presided over by oflleials corresponding to 
those in British India. 'Jlie State is divided 
into four prants each of which is subdivided 
into Mahals anrl Peta, Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attem[)ts have for some years 
be(!n made to restore village autonomy, ’ and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a sclu'mc for local self-government. 
There is a Lepi4ali\c Department, under a 
Legal Remeinbrancor, which is responsible 
for making laws. There is also a Legislative 

Council, consisting of ex-offkio 

nominated and elected members. A High 
Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction over the 
whole of the State and hears all final appeals. 
From the deci'-iions of the Jiigh Court, appeals 
lie in certain cases, to tlio ]\luharaja, who de- 
cides them on the advice of tiio Tluziir Nynya 
8abha. The State Armv con.-^ists of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3,80(5 Irregular forces. 

FlNANCK— In 1910-11, the tolal receipts of 
the State were Us. 172 lakhs, and the di.sbnrse- 
ineuts Ks. 140 laKhs. 'riio principal rcvomie 
heads arc Laii:! Revenue, Ks. 103 laklis ; Ahkad. 
Ks. 16 lakbs ; Opium, Ks. 1.3 lakhs, Kailnays, 
Ks. 9 lakhs; Interest, Ks, 7 lakhi ; Tribute 
from other States, Ksi. 5 laJ-dis. British cur- 
rency was introduced in 1901. 

pRODiiOTiON AND INDUSTRY. — Agriculture 
an 1 pasture support 63 per cent, of the people, 
'riie principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rape^eed, po])py, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, u'aize, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryoiw iri 
tenure, due State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, whiub is quarried at Songir, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There arc 31 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies' Act. There ore five Agri- 
cultural Banks ond 124 Co-operative Credit 
Societies in Baroda. 

Communications. — The B. B. & c. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants, 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
th-ough the Kadi ^ranf, A system of branch 
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lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four pranta, in addition to which the 
Xapti Valley Hallway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. C. I.) r.aa<i through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are 369 miles in length and 152 miles 
are under construction. Good roads are not 
numerous. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,963 institutions of different kinds, 
in 49 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to tlio Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and urtclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education.’* It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of tlio i)opiilation is 


returned in the c6iisus as literate. Total 
expense on Education is about Its. 16 lacs. 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a population of 99,345. Tt con- 
tains a public parK,j a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices ; and it is crowded 
with ^Bindu temples. The cantonment is to the 
North-west of the city and Is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City Jind has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-1- 
DowJat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gackwar Sena Khas Khcl, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.C.S.T., Maharaja of Baroda. ^ 

Resident, — Lt.-Col. L. impey, c.i.E. {Offa). 
Dewan, — B. L. Gupta, Esq., i.e.s. {Retired). 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indiana as Jammu) lies 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the 
Ravi. It is a mountainous country with just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and 
Intersected by valleys of whieli many arc of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be 
divided physically into two arcus : the north- 
eastern comprising the area drained by the 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, 
Including the country drained by the Jholum, 
the Kishanganga and the Chenab. The dividing 
line between those two areas is the great central 
mountain range. The area of tlie State is 
84,432 square miles, and the population 
3,168,126. 

History. — Various poets have left more or 
less trustworthy records of the history of the 
valley down to 1586, when it was conquered by 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, had by then been 
long established, though many of the fine build- 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been 
destroyed by the Mahomedan kings who first 
appeared in the 12th century. In the reign of 
Sikandar the population became almost entirely 
mahomedan. Akbar visited the valley three 
times. Jehangir did much to beautify it ; but 
aft( r Aiirangzebe there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Siibah of Kashmir was pnictically 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was 
rescued, in 3819, by an army sent by Ranjit 
Singh Sikh rule was less oppressive than that 
of the Afghans. The history of the State as at 
present constituted is practically that of one 
man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 
man had been made Raja of Jammu in 1820, 
ho added ' largely to his territory by 
conquest. He hold aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
as mediator after the battle of Sobraon 
(1846) when the British made over to him for 
Rs. 76 lakhs the present territories of the State. 
He had to fight for the valley and subsequently 
lost .part of his State, Gilgit, over which the 
^successors had at a heavy cost to reassert their 
aairas. His son Ranbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1867 to 1885, whqn he was succeeded 
by his eldest sou Mkjoy-General H, H. Maharaja 
Sir Partab Siu^, 0,0.1, B. 


Administration.— For some years the 
Maharaja took no part in the administration of 
the State, but since 3905 he has exercised fUIl 
powers, assisted by a Chief Minister — Rai Saheb 
Diwan A mar Nath, o.i.E. — a Home Minister, 
and a Revenue Minister. The four chief ex- 
ecutive officers are the Governors of Jammu 
and of Kashmir, the AVazir Wazarat of GilgR 
and the Wazir Wazarat of Ladakh. The real 
administrative power lies with the petty subor- 
dinate officers (tahsildars) who exercise revenue, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regular 
stages of appeal : but distan^j and the absence 
of easy communications are practical checks on 
the use or abuse of appeals. The British Resi- 
dent has his headquarters at Srinagar ; there is 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
Government of India for the administration of 
the outlying petty States ; and a British Officer 
is stationed at Lcb to assist in the supervision of 
Central Asian trade. In the Dogras the State 
has splendid materials for an Army, which con- 
sists of 6,961 troops, of whom 3,370 are main- 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs invested 
in Government of India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revenue, foresl^, customs and octroi. 

Production and Industry. — The*" popu- 
lation is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The system of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins,” great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
rent and revenue. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
>utumn crops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
Spring crops) are also grown. Sheep are largely 
kept. The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. Exploration for minerals has not 
been attempted on sound principles. Vast 
fields of friable, dusty coal have been found. 
Gold has been found at Gulmarg and Sapphires 
In Padar. The industries of manufacture arc 
jlilefly connected with sericulture, (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the larf ast in the world, was 
destroyed by fire in July, 1912) oil-pressing 
and the manufacture of wine. The woollen 
cloth, shawls, and wood carving of theo*State 
are famous. 
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COMStXTNiCATiONS. — Tljp Staco contains only 
16 miles o| railway, on the Tawl-Suclietgarh 
branch of the N.-W. Railway. The Jhclum is 
the only navigable river. At present there is 
much activity in improving road communica- 
tions, but in many parts of the country wheeled 
traffic is unknown. 

PT7BLIO Works. — ^In 1904, a flood spill §hannel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods ; and 
it was hoped that the danger would be still 
farther reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bod of the Jhelum, 
which has since oeen taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
hi^vc been those for an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a Railway into 
Kashmir. 7t wafe proposed to supply from this 
power station electrical energy for various 
State siiiemes (including the Jlielum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the proiiosed Kashmir Rail- 


way. The works were completed about 1907; 
and the scheme according to the latest reports, 
is working very satisfactorily. The proposed 
for a railway to JCashmir had been under dis- 
cussion tor many years, the nature of the country 
making the question of route ^ difficult one. 
In 1905, a decision was taken in favour of a 
line from Srinagar via the Jhelum Valley and 
Abbottabad, but the project has remained in 
abeyance pending the consideration of further 
schemes, nmoug which are proposals for lines 
of ropeway from Jammu to Srinagar and from 
Srinagar to the western borders via tha Jhelum 
Valley. 

Education. — In educational matters Kashmir 
is the most backward tract in the whole of India. 
In the State as a whole only 2 in every 100 
persons can read and write. The number of 
educational institutions has increased from 45 
in 1891 to 379 in 1911. 

Itesident: S. M. Fraser. 

Political Agent, at Gilgit, Major A. D. Mac- 
pherson. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency are included the Native States 
of Kalat, Kharan and Las Bela. The Khan of 
Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tribal chiefs 
whose territories are comprised under the follow- 
ing divisions : — Jhalwan, Sara wan, Makran, 
Kachhi, Boraki-Kaheri-Umraiii and Nasirabad 
Niabat. These districts form what may be 
termed Kalati Baluchistan, and occupy an area 
of 71,593 square miles. The inhabitants of the 
country are eititer lirahuis or Baluchis, both 
being Mahomedans of the Sunni sect. The 
country is sparsely populated, the total number 
being about 470,336. It derives its chief im- 
portance from its position with regard to Af- 
ghanistan ^011 the north-western frontier of 
British Inaia. The relations of Kalat with the 
British Government are governed by two trea- 
ties, of 1854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 
Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-oporation 
with the British Govci;pment. There are, 
however, agreemeqis with Kalat in connection 
with the construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the cession of jurisdiction on the 
railways and in the Bolan Pass, and the penna- 
nent lease of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad. 
The Khan is assisted in the administration of the 
Static by a PoliticarAdviser lent by the British 
Government, fhe Governor-General's Agent 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Khan, and 
exercises his general political supervision over 
the district. The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 7,65jOOO. The present Khan is, His Highness 
Amir Sir Mahumud Khan of Kalat, g.c.i.b. 
He was bom ln-1864. 

Kharan extends •in a westerly and south- 
westerly direction from near Nushki and Kalat 


to tlic Persian border. Its area is 14,210 square 
miles, it has a population of 19,610 and an 
annual average revenue of about Rs. 90,000. 

The Chief of Kharan, Sardar Sir Naurov: 
Khan, K.c.r.B., died in June 1909, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sardar Yakub Khan. 
The attittido of the new chief towards Govern- 
ment, and his administration generally were 
unsatisfactory. In 1011, he was murdered 
by the sepoys of his guard. Some trouble 
was caused by an ancle of the murdered chief, 
who declared himself Chief, but the Govern- 
ment of India finally recognised the succession 
of a son, Mir Habibulla Khan, and approved 
measures for the administration of the State 
during his minority. 

Las Bela is a small State occupying the valley 
and delta of the Purali river, about 50 miles west 
of the Sind boundary. Area 6,441 square miles ; 
population 56,109, chiefly Sunni Mahomedans, 
estimated revenue about Rs, 2,25,000. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in 
accordance with the advice of the Govemor- 
Gencral’s Agent. This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat. Sen- 
tences of death must be referred for confirma- 
tion. The Jam also employs an approved 
Wazir, to whose, advice he is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
business. 

Agent to the Governor-General for Baluchistan; 
Lieut.-Col. J. Ramsay. 

Politiced Agent, Kalat and Polan Pass: Major 
I A. B. Dew. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is tlie name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square 
miles, wliich includes 18 Native States, two 
chioMips, and the^mall British province of 
Ajmer-Mcrwara. It“a bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bal^walpur, on the north and north-east by 
th^ Punjab, on Qie least by the United Pro- 


vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zig-zag line. Of the Native States 
17. are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) arq 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Mahomedan. The cUef 
administrative control of the .British distriOr to 
vested egt-offleio in the political officer, who hold^ 
the post of Govemot-Generars A|ent for the 
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supervision of the relations between the several 
Native States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India. For administrative purposes they are 
divided into the following groups : — Alwar 
Agency ; Bikanir Agency, Eastern Rajputana 
Agency, 3 States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli); 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 3 States (principal 
States Bundi and Tonic) ; Jaipur Residency, 
8 States (principal State, Jaipur) ; Kotah and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States ; Me war Residency ; 
Southern Rajputana States Agency, 4 States 
(principal State, Banswara) : "Western Raj- 
putana States Agency ; 3 States (principal 
States, Mar war and Sirohi). 

The Aravalll Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the lulls is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but Improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-cast. To the 
south-east on the Aravali Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications.— The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the British Government. 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
Alimedabad to Bandikui and from there bran- 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of the Native State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikancr lino from Marwar Junction to Hydera- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

INIIABITANTS. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domest ic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce for 2^ per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails, and 
Balais. The Rajputs arc, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of tlicir 
position as integral familic's of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may he measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of those Rajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows : — 


Name of State. 

Aren in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

1911. 

Afetoar Residency — 



Udaipur . ,. 

12,953 

1,293,776 

Banswara . , 

1,946 

165,463 

Dungaipur , . 

1,447 

159,192 

Partabgarh . . 

880 

62,704 

Western States Residency-- 


Jodhpur 

34,963 

2,057,653 

Jaisalmer , • 

16,062 

88,311 

Sirohi 

1,964 

189,127 


Nimo of State. * 

Area in 
squarccj 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Jaipur Residency — 



Jaipur 

15,579 

2,636,074 

Kishangarh . . 

858 

87,191 

T-#wa 

19 

2,564 

Haraoti-Tonk Agency — 
Bundi 

2,220 

218,730 

Tonk 

1,114 

303,181 

Sliahpura 

405 

47,397 

Eastern States Agency — 

c 


Bharatpur 

1,982 

626,665 

Dholpur 

1,155 

270,973 

Karauli 

1,242 

156,780 

Kotah- Jhalaimr Agency — 


Kotah 

.6,684 

639,089 

Jhalawar 

810 

96,271 

Bikaner 

23,311 

700,983 

Alwar 

3,141 

' 791,688 


Udaipur State, (also called Merwar) was 
foundetl in about 1559. The capital city is Udai- 
pur, which is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a low ridge, the summit of wliich is crowned 
by the Maharajali’s palace, and to the north 
and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in tlie middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bomaby. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 
Bahadur, a.s.s.i., g.o.i.e,, who^as born in 1849 
and succeeded in 1884. He is the head of the 
Seesodia Rajputs. The administration is 
carried on by the Maharana, assisted by two 
ministerial ottieers who, with a staff of clerks, 
form the chief executive departmt!)nt in the 
State. The revenue and expenditure of the 
State are now about 261 and 26 lakhs a year 
respectively. Udaipur is rich in minerals which 
arc little worked. Its archaeological remains 
arc numerous, andi stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century hav(r> been found. 

Banswara State, the soutliernmost in 
Rajputana, became a separate State about 
1530, Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to the Marathas, and paid 'hlbiitc to the Raja 
of Dhar. In 1812 the Mahar^wal offered to 
become tributary to the British Government on 
condition of the expulsion of the Maratlias, but 
no definite relations were formed with him 
till the end of 1818. The present rgjer is His 
Highness Maharawal Sri Shambhu Singh 
Bahadur, who was born in 1868 and succeeded 
his father, who had ruled for 61 years, in 1905. 
The normal revenue is aboeit 1*75 lakhs and 
the expenditure about 1*35 lakhs. 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called 
the Pagar. It was invaded by the 
Mahrattas in 1818. As in other States, 
inhabited by hill tribes, it became neces- 
sary at an early period of British supremacy 
to employ a military figiroe to coerce the 
Bhils. IJie present Chief of Dungarpur Is His 
Highness Mahrawal Bijey Singh Bahadur. 
During his minority the Btate Is admlnist#5*ed 
by a Political Officer, a chief Executiye Officer 
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and a Consultative Couitjil of two. Ravcmic 
about 2 lakli*l: expenditure 1’4 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, formerly called the 
Kanthao, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh, In the time of Jaswant*Slngh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawal only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi lls. 72,720, in lieu of Rs. 15,000 
formerly paid to D^i. The first connexion of 
the State with the British Government was 
formed in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered 
into was subsequently cancelled by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and a fresh treaty, by which the State 
was taken under protection, was made in 3 818. 
The tribute to Holkar is paid through the Bri- 
tish Government, and in 1904 was converted to 
Ks. 36,3(D British currency. The present niler 
is His Highness Mahrawal Sir Raghunath Singh 
Bahadur, K.c.i.E., who was bom in 1859 and 
huccccded in 1890. The State is governed by 
the Mahrawal with the help of a Minister, and, 
in judicial matters, of a Committee of eleven 
members styled the Raj Sabha. Revenue 1*7 
lakhs: expenditure 1*4 lakhs. The finances 
of the State are under the control of the Resident 
in Mewar, 

Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana, 
also calmd Marwar, consists largely of desolate, 
sandy country. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Rathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent fiim Rama the deified king of 
Ajodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from wiiich time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. The foun- 
dation of Jodhpur dates from about 1212, and 
ihe fouudaHons of Jodhpur City were laid in 
1459 by Rao Jodha. The State came under 
British protection in 1818, In 1839 the British 
Government had to interfere owing to misrule, 
and the same thing occurred again in 1868. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar'Singh was invested 
with powers in 189f, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Partab 
Singh. The State is governed by the Maharaja, 
two ministers, and a Consultative Council. 
Revenue 56 lakhs ; expenditure 36 lakhs. 

Jaiftalmer State is almost entirely a sandy 
waste forming lArt of the great Indian Diiscrt. 
The Chiefs of Jaisalmer are Rajputs of the Jadou 
clan and claim descent from Krishna. Jaisal- 
mer City was founded in 1166, and the State was 
taken undar British protection in 1818. In 1844, 
after the British conquest of Sind the forts of 
Shahgarh, Garsia, and Ghotaru, which had 
formerly belonged toJTaisalmer, were restored to 
the State. The present Chief is Ilis Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Salivahan Bahadur. 
During his minority the administration is con- 
ducted by a Diwan and Council of four members, 
under the superintendence of the Resident, 
Western Rajputana States. Revenue about 
one lakh. 

Slrohl State is nmeh broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 6,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Slrohi are Dcora Rajputs, a branch 
of tl|£ famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Ddlhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
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in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted In 1863. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharao Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.I.B., K.c.s.i. The State is ruled by the 
Maharao with the assistance of a Diwan and 
other officials. Revenue about 3i lakhs ; ex- 
penditure 2 ’8 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest ih Raj- 
putana. It consists, for the most part, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusa, the son of 
Rama, king of Ajodhya, and the hero of the 
famous epic poem the Ramayana. The dy- 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made tlie capital of a small State. The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as generals 
under the Mughals in later centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jai Singh in the 
eighteenth century who was remarkable for his 
scientific knowledge and skill. It was he who 
moved the capital from Amber and built the 
present city of Jaipur and elevated the State 
above the principalities around. On his death 
a part of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bharatpur and internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. British protection was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, but the State con- 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Ram Singh assumed full powers. He 
nominated as his successor Kaim Singh who 
succeeded in 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madho Singh If, and is the present ruler. He 
was born in 1862, and, in consideration of his 
youth, the administration was at first conducted 
by a Council under the joint presidency of the 
Maharaja and the Political Agent. Ho was 
invested with full powers in 1882. In 1887, his 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1896 by two additional 
guns. In 1888 he was created a G.c.S.l, In 
1901 a G.C.I.E., and in 1903 a Q.c.v.o. In 1904 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Raj- 
puts, and in 1911 a Major General, Among 
important events of His Highness’s rule may bo 
mentioned the raising of the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps in 1889-90; the construction 
of numerous irrigation works, hospitals and 
dispensaries ; and the gift of 20 lakhs as an 
endowment to the Indian People’s Famine 
Relief Trust. Jaipur City is the largest town in 
Rajputana and is one of the few eastern cities 
laid out on a regular plan. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the Maharaja’s Palace, many fine build- 
ings. The administration of the State is 
carried on f>y the Maharaja assisted by a Council 
of ten members. The military force consists of 
an Imperial Service Transport Corps which has 
twice served in Frontier campaigns and about 
5,000 Infantry, 700 cavalry and 860 artillery- 
men. The normal revenue is about 65 lakhs; 
expenditure about 59 lakhs, 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other ; the 
northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Chiefs of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
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descended from Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 
whose second son founded the town of Rishan- 
garh in 1611. The State was brought under 
British protection in 1818, when the Chief of 
that time appeared to be insane. After various 
disputes necessitating British mediation, the 
State entered into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The present ruler is Major His Highness Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.o.s.i., 
K.G.X.E., who was bom in 1884 and was invested 
with powers in 1906. He administered the 
State with the help of a Council of two 
members. Revenue 4 . 6 lakhs : Expenditure 
4*2 lakhs. 

Lawa State or takurat, of Rajputana is 

a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Toiik. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The '.rhakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Namka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Maiigal 
Singh, was born in 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in May, 1892. Revenue about Rs. 11,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. Tlie State w'as 
founded in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and constant leuds with Mowar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under llritish 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of this 
State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 5 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is Ilis Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., g.o.v.o., 
K.O.S.I. He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 6 lakhs : Expenditure 
5*6 lakhs. 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, coiusists of six districts sepa- 
rated from each other. The mliug family 
belongs to the Pathans of Afghans of the Buncr 
tribe. The founder or the dynasty was Amir 
Khan, a Goneralin the army of Holkar at the 
end of the eighteenth century. He received a 
conditional guarantee of the lands he held under 
the Afghans from Holkar in 1817. His son was 
deposed In 1867 owing to misrule. The present 
ruler of the State is His Highness Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan Bahadur, G.O.I.E. 
The administration is conducted by ‘the Nawab 
and a Council of four members ; but the Poli- 
tical Agent takes an active part in the guidance 
of the administration and the finances — owing 
to the indebtedness of the State. Revenue 
11 lakhs : Expenditure 9 lakhs. 

Shahpura Chiefship is a small pastoral 
, State. The ruling family belongs to the See- 
Bodia clan of Rajjputs. The Chiefship came into 
existence about 1629, being a grant from the 
Bmperor Shah Jahan to oi^e Sujan Singh. The 
present Chief is Sir Nahair Singh, K.O.I.B. who 
Bdcceeded by adoption in 1870 and received 


full powers in 1876. ♦ In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the Brltislf Government 
the Raja Dhiraj possesses the estate of Kachhola 
in Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
formal service as a great noble of that State. 
Revenue 3 lakhs ; Expenditure 2,6 lakhs. 

Bharatpur State consists largely of an 
Immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. It passed into the 
hands of Mahomed Ghori at the end of the 
twelfth century and for 600 years was hold by 
whatever dynasty ruled in^elhi. The present 
ruling family are Jats, of^he Sinsinwar clan, 
who trace their pedigree to the eleventh century. 
Bharatpur sided with the Marathas in the war 
of 1804 and was unsuccessfully besieged by Lord 
Lake. Owing to the appearance of an usurper 
operations against it were resumed in 1826, and 
in the following year the capital was captured 
by Lord Combormere. The present thief is a 
minor, Maharaja Sawai Kishna Singh Bahadur, 
who was born in 1899 and succeeded in the 
following year, his father, Ram Singh, having 
been deposed for the murder of one of his ser- 
vants. The administration Is carried on by a 
Council of four members. Revenue 31 lakhs : 
Expenditure 28 lakhs. 

Dholpur State, the easternmost State in 
Rajputana, has changed hands an unusual 
number of times. It was occupied by the Bri- 
tish in 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who formerly owned it, but by a fresh arrange- 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made ovcr«^o Maharaj liana 
Klrat Singh, in exchange for his territory of 
Gohad which was given up to Sindhia. The 
ruling family are Jats of the Bamraolia clan, the 
latter name being derived from a place near 
Agra where the family held land in the twelfth 
centurj', 'flie present chief — who *18 assisted 
in the administration by five principal oflacers — 
is Captain H. H. Maharaj Rana Sir Ram Singh 
Lokindar Bahadur, K.o.i.E. He was bom in 
1883 and succeeded in 1901. Revenue 9*0 
lakhs : Expenditurd 8.4 lakhs. 

Karauli State is a hilly tract in Eastern 
Rajputana, of which the ruler is the head of tho 
Jadon clan of Rajputs who claim descent from 
Krishna and were at one time very powerful. 
On the decline of tho Muafial power the State 
was subjugated by the Alarathas, but Uy the 
treaty of 1817 it was taken ujfder British pro- 
tection. Its subsequent history is of interest 
chiefly for a famous adoption case, in 1852. The 
present ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir Banwar Pal 
Deo, G.C.I.E., who was born in J864, installed in 
1889, and invested with powers in 1889. 
He is assisted by a council of five members. 
Revenue 5 lakhs ; ExpencUture 4.4 lakhs. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara sept of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi fSmily from 
which they are an offslioot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817, but a dispute as to 
the succession made arm^ intervention neces- 
sary in 1S21 when the M^arao was defeated at 
the battle of Mangrol. This dispute (due to the 
fact that an arrangement had been inadA by 
which one person — Zallm Singh— -was r5x)g- 
nlzed as the tlttdar chief and anotliSr— TJmeed 
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Singh — as the guarant eed •actual ruler) broke 
out again in oie thirties when it was decided 
with the consent of the Chief of Kotah to dis- 
member the State and create a new principality 
of Jhalawar as a separate provision for the 
descendants of Zalim Singh. The present ruler 
is H. H. Maharao Sir Umed Singh Baliadur, 
G.o.S.l., a.O.i.B., who was born in 1873 "and 
invested with full powers in 1896. In adminis- 
tration he is assisted by a Diwan. The most 
important event of his mlc has been the resto- 
ration, on the deposition of the late chief of the 
Jhalawar State, of W out of the 17 districts 
which had been ceded in 18.38 to form that 
principality, llevcnue 31 lakhs : Expenditure 
26 lakhs. 

Jhalwar State (for history see under 
Kotah) consists of two separate tracts in the 
south-eAst of Rajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to*tho Jhala clan of llajpiits. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kuawar Bhawani Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
sal of Fatehpiir, was selected by Government 
to bo the Chief of the new State. He was born 
in 1874 and was created a K.c.s.i. In 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by a Diwan, and 
has done much to extend education in the iStatc. 
Revenue 4 lakhs. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of sandy and ill- 
watered land. It was founded by Bika, a 
Rathor Rajput, the sixth son of a Cliicf of Mar- 
war, in the 15th oantury. Jlai Singh, the first 
Raja, was one of Akbar's most distinguished 
generals, and built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Tliroughout the 18th century there was constant 
llgliting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the IVMaraja invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a special force had to be raised to deal 
with the dacoits on the soutliern borders of tiie 
State. The Thakurs of the State continued to 
give trouble up to the eighties. 'J’iie present 
chief is Colonel H. TI. Maharajah Sir Ganga 
Singh Bahadur, a.o.f.i., g.c.i.e,, a.d.c. to the 
King, who was born in 1880 and investedwith full 
powers in 1898. He raised an Imperial Service 
Camel Corps which served in China and Somali- 
land, and His Highness served in the former 
campaign himself, lining mentioned in des- 
patches, In 190(^ he was awarded the first class 
Kaisar-i-Hlnd medal for the active part he took 
in relieving the great famine of 1899-1900. Ho 


is an honorary ll.i>. of Cambridge. In adminis- 
tration His Highness is assisted by five secre- 
taries, to each of whom are alloted certain 
departments ; and there is a council of five 
members which is primarily a judicial body, 
but Is consulted in matters of importance. 
Thte normal revenue is Rs. 26 lakhs and the 
expenditure 21 lakhs : there are no debts. 
A coal mine is worked at Balana, 14 miles south 
of the capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. Its chiefs belong to the 
Lalawat branch of the Naruka Rajputs, an 
offshoot from the Kachwaha Rajputs, of whom 
the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
d(Jath in 1791 had secured possession of large 
portions of the Jaipur State. His successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
war of 1803 and an alliance was concluded with 
him in that year, wticn the boundaries of tho 
State as now recognised were fixed. Various 
rebellious and disputes about succession mark 
the history of tho State during tlio earlier part of 
the nineteenth century. The present chief, 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Sawal Jai Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., who was bom in 1882, succeeded 
his father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration with 
the assistance of a Council of three members and 
various heads of departments. The normal 
revenue and expenditure are about Rs. 32 lakhs 
a year. The State maintains an imperial 
service regiment of cavalry, another of infantry, 
and an irregular force. The late Maharaja was 
the first chief in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) 
aid in tho defence of the Empire. The capital 
is Alwar on tho R^ajputana-Malwa Railway, 
98 miles south-west of J)elhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Governor-General, — Sir E. G. Colvin. 

AjEWAR. 

Resident — Lieut.-Col. J, L. Kaye, 

Jaipur. 

Resident — Lieut.-Col. S. Bayley. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent — Lieut. -Col. K. D. Erskiuo. 

Western Rajputana States.- 
Resident — Lieut.-Col. C. J. Windham. 

HARAOTI AND TONK. 

Political Agent — Lieut. H. B. Peacock. 

Kota anH .Ihaiawar. 

Political Agent, — Major H. B. Peacock 


. CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 

Central India is the name given to the country Mahomedan and the rest are Hindu. Besides 
occupied by the Native States grouped together these there are a multitude of petty States held 
under the supervisionfof the Political Officer in by their rulers under the immediate guarantee 
charge of the Central India Agency, These of the British Government, but having feudal 
States lie between 21® 24' and 26® 32' N. lat. relations with one or other of the larger States, 
and. between 74® 0' and 83® 0' B. long. Tho The total number of States amounts to 153. 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide For administrative purposes they are divided 
the agency into two main divisions — Bundcl- into the following groups : Baghelkhand Agency, 
kliand and Baghelkhand lying to the east, and 12 States (principal State Rewa): Bhopal 
Central India proper to the west. The total Agency, 19 States (principal Bhopa])| State Bho- 
area covered is 78,77^ square miles, and the pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
population (1911) anrounts to 9,3,980. The Dhar) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States (prin- 
great majority of the people are Hindus. The clpai State^ Datia and Orcha); Gwalior 

f rincipal States are eight in number — Gwalior, Agency, 32 States (principal State, ^ Gwalior) ; 
ndore, Bh<mal, Rewa, €)har, Jaora, Datia and Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Orchal of ^hioh two, Bhopal and Jaora, are Indore) ; Malwa i^ency, 38 ^ states (principal 
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state, Jaora). The Agency may be divided into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, lowlying, 
and hilly. The plateau tract includes the Malwa 
plateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains . The lowlying tract 
embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches acr<fss 
into Bundelkhaiid and Baghelkhand up to the 
Kalmiir Bange. The hilly tract lies along the 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. There 
agriculture is little practised, the inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes. 
The territories of the different States are much 
intermingled, and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other arc 
very varied. Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government. 

The following list gives the approximate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned : — ■ 




Area in 



Name. 

square 

Popu- 

Revenue. 


miles. 

lation. 





Rs. lakhs. 

Gwalior 

25,133 

3,102,279 

140 

Indore 

9,506 

1,007,8.)0 

70 

Bhopal 

6,002 

730.383 

30 

Hewah 

13,000 

1,514,843 

53 

Dhar 

1,783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora 

508 

75,951 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,003 

9 

Orcha 

2.079 

330.032 

11 


Gwalior. — The house of Sindliia traces its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara. 
"J’hc head of the family receiv<^d a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebc. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was llanoji Sindhia who is said to have 
been a personal attendant on the Peshwa Baji 
Ilao. In 1726 togctlier with Malhar Bao 
Holkar, the founder of the house of Indore, he 
was authorised by the Beshwa to collect revenues 
and he fixed his headquarters at the ancient city 
of ITjjuin, w'hich became the capital of the 
Sindhia dominions. Gwalior subsequently 
played a leading i)art in shaping the history of 
India. The reverses which Sindhia’s troops 
met with at the hands of the British in 1778 and 
1780 led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), which 
made the British arbiters in India and recog- 
nised Sindhia as an independent Chief and not 
as a vassal under the Peshwa. Subsequently 
Sindhia’s military power, developed by the 
French Commander JlcBoigne, was completely 
destroyed by the British victories of Ahmcd- 
nagar, Assayc, Asargarh and Laswari. 

The present ruler is His Highness Maiiadhao 
Ilao Sindhia, o.c.v.o., o.c.s.i., A.p.c. to the 
King. He succeeded in 1880 and obtained 
powers in 1894. In 1901 he wont to China 
during the war : he holds the rank of honorary 
Colonel of the British Army and the honorary 
degree of ll.d., Cambridge. The administra- 
tion is controlled by the Maharaja assisted by 
the Sadr Board of seven members. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G. I. P. Hallway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Hallway runs for 185 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind. The main industries are 
connected with cotton which is ginned and 


pressed in factories .it many places. The State 
maiiHains three regiments of IiAperial Service 
Cavalry, two battalions of Imperial Service 
Infantry and a transport corps. Lashkar, the 
capital city, is two miles to the south of the 
ancient city and the fort of Gwalior. Annual 
expenditure 133 lakhs. 

liMore. — The Holkars of Indore belong to the 
shepherd class, the founder of the house, Malhar 
ilao Holkar, being born in 1693. His soldierly 
qnalities brought him to the front under the 
Peshwa, who took him into his service and em- 
ployed him in his conquest*- When the Maratha 
power was broken at the battle of Panipat, in 
1761, Malhar Ilao had acquired vast territories 
stretching from the Deccan to tho Ganges. lie 
was succeeded by a lunatic son, who again was 
succeeded by his mother, Ahlya Bai, whose 
administration is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler. Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful state, and, 
when it assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
break of war in 1817 between the British and tho 
Beshwa, Holkar was compelled to come to terms. 
'J’ho I’reaty of Mandascr in 1818 still governs 
the regulations existing between the State and 
tlie British Government. In the mutiny of 
1857 when Holkar was unable to control his 
troops ho personally gave every possible assis- 
tance to the authorities at Mhow. 

In 1903 Sivaji Hao abdicated in favour of 
his son, His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Jiao 
Holkar, the present ruler, who was born in 1890, 
and was formally invested with ruling powers 
in November 1911. In the *-dmmistration His 
Highness is assisted by ids (diicf Minister (Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar) and a Council of 10 
Ministers. The State Army consists of 519 
fmpcrial Service Troops and 1,629 State forces. 
The capital is Indore City on the A jTner-Khandwa 
Section of tlie Hajputana-Malwa Hallway. Tho 
ordinary revenue for 1913-14 is estimated at 
Hs. 85,62,100 and the ordinary exponditure 
estimated for that year is Hs. 06,36,800. 

Bhopal. — Bhopj^l State was founded by Dost 
JVruhammad Khan, an Afggian from Tirah, who 
went to Delhi in 1708 in search of employment. 
Obtaining a lease of the Berasia Perganas he 
extended his dominions, assumed independence, 
and adopted the title of Nawab. Of subsequent 
rulers t-lio most noticeable^s Maraulla, a lady of 
remarkable power, who controlled the Stinte for 
50 years. In the early part l>f the nineteenth 
century the State successfully withstood the 
combined attacks of Gwalior and Nagpur, and, 
by the agreement of 1817, Bhopal undertook to 
assist tho British with a contingent force and to 
co-operate against tlic Pindari bands. 

The present Begum is Her Highness Nawab 
Sultan Jahan, o.c.s.i., eyo.l.B., O.I., who suc- 
ceeded in 1901 and personally conducts the 
administration of her State assisted by her 
eldest son, Nawab Mahomed Nasirulla Khan. 
The State Army consists of 1,744 men, including 
a regiment of Imperial Service Cavalry com- 
manded by a son of the present ruler. The 
capital is Bhopal City, at the Junction of the 
Midland Section of the G. I. P. Railway and the 
Bhopal-Ujjain Hallway. ® 

Rewah.— Tills State lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural division^epa- 
rated by the scarp of^bheKaimur range. Its 
Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs descended from the 
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Solanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. In 1812 a ly)dy 
of PinUaries raided Mirzapur from Rewah terri- 
tory and the chief, who had previously rejected 
overtures for an alliance, was called upon to 
accede to a treaty acknowledging the protection 
of the Bril ish Government. During the Mutiny, 
Eewah offered troops to the British, antLfor 
his services then, various parganas, which nad 
been seized by the Maratlias, were restored to 
the Eewah Chief. The present chief is IT. II. 
lilaharaja Sir Venkat Earaan Singh, G.o.s.i., 
who was born in 1876. He assisted in the admi- 
nistration by twoCommissioners, one for revenue 
niattors and one for judicial. The State forces 
consist of about 1,700 men. The State is famous 
for its archaeological remains and is rich in 
minerals, coal being mined at TJmaria. The 
average expenditure is Es. 11 lakhs. 

Dhar. — This State, under the Ehopawar Agen- 
cy, takes itit name from the old city of Dhar, long 
famous as the capital of the Paramara Eajputs, 
wlio ruled over Malwa from ninth to the thirt- 
eenth century and from whom the present chiefs 
of Dhar — Ponwar Maratlias — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the Chief of Dhar, 
Anand Eao, was one of the leading chiefs of 
( entral India, sharing with ITolkar and Sindhia 
the rule of Malwa. But in 1810, when a treaty 
was made with the British, the Statii had become 
so reduced that it consisted of little more than 
the capital. The ruler is 11. 11. Eaja ITdaji Eao 
Ponwar, K.c.R.l., who was born in 1886, and has 
control of all civil, judicial, and ordinary ad- 
ministrative nuitt||;s. There arc 22 feuda- 
tories, of whom 13 hold under a guarantee from 
the British Government. The average expen- 
diture is about 8 lakhs. 

Jaora State. — Tliis State is in the Malwa 
Agency and has its head quarters at Jaora town. 
The first Nav^b was an Afghan from Bwat, who 
liad come to India to make Ids fortune, found 
employment under the freebooter Amir Khan, 
and obtained thp State after the treaty of Man- 
dasor in 1817. The present chief is II. TI. Sir 
Mahomed Iftikar Ali Khan, •K.o l.i:., who was 
born in 1883 and is #n honorary major in the 
Indian army. The soil of the State is among the 
richest in Malwa, being mainly of the best black 
cotton variety, bearing excellent crops of poppy. 
The average expenditure is four laklis. 

Datia State. — The thiefs of this State, in the 
BundelKhand Agcficy, are Bnndela Eaiputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Eao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chief i» H. H. Maharaja Lokendra Oobind Singh 
Bahadur, who was born in 1886 and succeeded 
in 1907. His predecessor had succeeded as a 
minor in 1867, and tile ciirly part of his ad- 
ministration was disturbed by constant disputes 
with the ihakurs of Baroni as to the succession. 

Orchha State. — The chiefs of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to bo desrendants of 
the Galiarwars of Bonaros. The State had no 
Independent existence till comparatively modern 
times and its early history is that of British 
Bundelkhand. It enteted into relations with 
the British by the treaty made in 1812. The 
present ruler is His Highness Sir PratapBingh, 
Q.0.8.I9 a.O.i.B., K.O.B., who was bom in 1864, 
Be has the Utle of Saramad-i-Eajaha-i-Bundcl- 


khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawal Bahadur. 
The State has a normal revenue of seven lakhs 
and the oxpendEure is about 6*5 lakhs. The 
State Army consists of 1,350 men. The capital 
is Tikamgarh : Orchha, the old capital, has 
fallen into decay but is a place of interest on 
account of its magnifleent buildings of which the 
finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

Agent to Qovernor-Genend — (Vacant) 

INDORE. 

Resident — J. B. Wood. 

Bhopal, 

Political Agent — W, S. Davis. 

Bhndelkhand. 

Political Lieut. -Col. C. H. Pritchard. 

Baghelkhand, 

Political Agent — Lieut.-Col. E. B. Borkeh^y. 

Bhopawar. 

Political Agent — Capt. H. E. K. Pritchard. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on tlie south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjiling, and 
on the west by Nepal. Tlio population consists 
of the races of Lepcha and Bhoti, and the Nepali 
tribe, Limbu. It forms tiic direct route to the 
Chuinbi Valley in Tibet. The main axis of the 
Himalayas, which runs cast and west, forms the 
boundary between 8lkkim and Tibet. The 
Singalila and Chola ranges, which run south- 
war<ls from the main chain, separate Sikkim 
from Nepal on the west, and from Tibet and 
Bhutan on the cast. Prom the eastern flank of 
the Singalila range rise the great snow peaks of 
Kinchin junga (28,140 feet), one of the highest 
mountains in the world ; it throws out a second 
spur terminating at Tendong. The Chola range 
which is much loftier tlian that of Singalila, 
leaves the main chain at the Dongkya mountain. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa in Tibet. The State was twice 
invaded by the Gurkhas at the end of the 
eighteenth century. On the outbreak of the 
Nepal War in 1814, tlm British formed an 
alliance with the Eaja of Sikkim and at the 
close of the war the Eaja was rewarded by a 
considerable accession of territory. In 1835 the 
Eaja granted the site of Darjiling to the British 
and received Es. 3,000 annually in lieu of it. 
This grant was stopped and a part of the State 
was annexed for tiio seizure and detention of 
Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjiling, 
and Dr. Hooker, tlie famous naturalist, in 1849. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State i» thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 87,020, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crop is maize. There arc several trade 
routes through Sikkim from Darjiling District 
into Tibet; but owing partly to the natural 
difficulties of the country, and partly t-o the 
jealousy of the Tibetan authorities, trade over 
these roads has never been fully developed. In 
the convention of 1890 provision was made for 
the opening of a trade route ; but the results 
were disappointing, and the failure of the Tibe- 
tans to fulfil their obligations resulted in 1904 
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In the dispatch of a mission to Lhasa, where a 
new convention was signed. Trade with British 
has largely ijioreascd In recent years, and in 
1911-12 reached a total value of 24 lakhs. A 
number of good roads have been constructed 
in recent years. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Sir Thotub Namgye, 
K.O.I.E., who was born in 1860 and succeeded 
in 1874. The Political Officer stationed at 
Gangtok advises and assists the Maharajah 
and his Council, but no rules have been laid 
down for the civil and criminal administration. 
The average revenue is Es. 2,85,000. 

Political Officer in Sikkifn: C. A. Bell. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles cast and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to tlie northern border of Hastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek'-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Q'lbetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhoti-rs invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bchar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and tiro Hiiars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by wiilch the State's relations with' the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly rc'ccivccl an allowance 
of half a Jakh a year from the Bvitislr Govern- 
ment in oonsideraiion of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Goveniracnt bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government, undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the interna! administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tougsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.O.I.B., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.d.s.i., K.o.i.B. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities ; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, 
the spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, 
the temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is 
regarded as a very high incarnation of Buddha, 
far higher tlian the ordinary incarnations in 
Tibet, of which there are several hundreds. 
On the death of a Dharma Raja a year or two 
is allowed to elapse, and his reincarnation then 
takes place, always In the Choje, or royal family 
of Bhutan. 


Cultivation is bagkward and the chief crop is 
maize. The Military force c^slsts of local 
levies under the control of the difleront chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 54,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 4,000,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lom^r slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
was conquered during the Newar dynasty by the 
Gurkhas under Prithvl Narayan, who became 
Raja of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the Jung 
family obtained from the soverei^rf the perpe- 
tual right to the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, 
and the right is still enjoyed by his descendant. 
In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England 
and was thus the first Native Chief to leave 
India and to become acquainted with the power 
and resources of the British nation. The rela- 
tions of Nepal with the Government of India 
are regulated by the treaty of 1814 and subse- 
quent agreements, but the political status of 
Nepal is difficult to define. It may be said to 
stand intermediate between Afghanistan and the 
Native States of India. The point of resem- 
blance to Afghanistan is in the complete freedom 
which Nepal enjoys in th%^anagement of its 
internal affairs, while in both countries foreign 
relations are controlled by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The analogy to the Native States is 
that, by treaty, Nepal is obliged to receive a 
British Resident at Katmandu and cannot take 
Europeans into service without tfie sanction of 
the Indian Government. But, for the reasons 
above given, the functions of the Resident differ 
from those that are commonly exercised by 
Residents at Native Courts. 

Nepal is also brought into relations with China; 
whose nominal suzerainTy she acknowledges. 
It is an influence that weighs light, and consists 
ill the despatch, every five years, of a mission 
with presents to the ruling Emperor. This 
mission, though it may a^one time have carried 
a certain amount of political significance, has 
now mainly a trading aspect# Its expenses are 
paid by the Chinese from the time it crosses the 
Nepalese frontier, and a brisk trade is carried 
on throughout the journey. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been In the hands of 
the Minister of the day. ,Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system or government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign; 
or Maharaj DhiraJ, as he is called, Is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The real rulef of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power.' couples with his 
official rank the oxaW3d title of Maharaja. 
Next Jto him comes the Commander-In-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

I The present Minister at the head of afil.irs of 
I Nepal Is Maharaja Sir Chandra ShamshahCi.o.B 
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O.O.9.I., o.o.v.o, and Honojary Major-General In 
the British Amay. He has been Prime Mif Ister 
and Marshal of Nepal since June, 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive. The revenue is about two ^rores 


of rupees per annum. The standing army is 
estimated at 45,000, the high posts in it being 
filled by relations of the Minister. I’he State Is 
of considerable archaeological interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha’s 
life have been idcaitiflcd In it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. 

Resident: Lieut.-Col. J. Manners Smith, V. 0. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the North-West Frontier 
Provinces are Am|i» Chitral, Dir, Nawaga 
(Bajaur), and Phulcra. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, Is 1,622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first four is about Rs. 4,66,000 ; 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of (Jie Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral. — Runs from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-TCush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,. 600 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
wliich the State has constantly been at war with 
ils neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
j.cKikhart Mission, and in 1880, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency In Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years latter on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and%ontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nlzam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895, A religious war was declared 
against the infidels and the Agent at Gilgit, who 
had been sent to Chitral to report on the situa- 
tion, was besieged with his escort and a force 
had to be despatched (April 1895) to their 
relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertilft and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 


country is conducted by the Mehtar, and the 
foreign policy is regulated by the Political 
Agent. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur or Rud, and also the country east of this 
from a point a little above Tirah in Upper Swat 
down to the Dush Khel Country, following the 
right bank of the Swat river throughout. The 
Khan of Dir is the overlord of the country.exact- 
ing allegiance from the petty chiefs of the clans. 
Bir is mainly held by Yusufzai Pathans, the old 
non-Pathau inhabitants being now confined to 
the upper portion of the Panjkora Valley known 
as the Bashkar. 

Bajaur. — Nawagai is a tract of country 
included in the territories collectively known as 
Bajaur which is bounded on the north by tlm 
I Panjkora river, on the cast by the Utman Khel 
and Mohmand territories and on the west by tlio 
watershed of tire Kuna river which divides it 
from Afghanistan. The political system, if it 
can bo termed system, is a communal form of 
party government, subject to the control of the 
Khan of Nawagai, who is nominally the heredi- 
tary chief of all Bajaur. Under him the country 
is divided into several minor Khanates, each 
governed by a chieftain, usually a near relative 
of the Khan. But virtually tiie authority of the 
chiefbiins is limited to the rights to levy tithe, 
or Jishar, when they can enforce its payment, 
and to exact military service if the tribesmen 
choose to render it. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral: 

Major R. L. Kennlon. 


NATIVE STATES UNDER LOCAL-GOVERNMENTS. 


„Thiw Madras Presidency Includes 5 
Native btates coiKiring an area of 10,087 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travancoro and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukattai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

• 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs, 
of rupee. 

Travancore ; . 

Cochin . . 

Pudukottai 
Banganapalle 
Sander , . 

4 , » 

7,129 

IMl 

1,T78 

25B 

161 

« 

8,428,976 

918,110 

411,878 

39,356 

13,617 

128 

47 

16 

• 2-8 
1*7 

- 1*2 


Travancore — This State occupies the south- 
west portion of the Indian Peninsula, forming 
an irregular triangle With its apex at Cape 
Comorin. The early history of Travancoro is 
in great part traditional ; but there is little 
doubt that H. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefci, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-68). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the l8th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
aut<horlties. Travancore was reckoned as one 
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of tlie staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Myson'. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Coiiipany, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
whicli the Company agreed to protect 'i’ravan- 
coro from all foreign enemies. In 3805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancoro was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The present ruler is ITis Highness Maharaja 
Sir Balarama Varma, g.o.s.t., (t.o.i.E., who was 
born in 1857 and succeeded in 1885. The 
govenimcnt is conducted in his name with tin; 
assistance of a Di'wan (P. Rajagopala Cfiari). 
1’ho work of legislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888. An assembly 
known ns the Sri Afulam Poi)ular Ass(>mbly 
meets once a year, wlien its memb(‘rs are. able to 
bring suggestions before tlie Dewan. 'I'he 
State supports a military forc<^ of 3,474 men. 
Education has advanced considcuably in recimt 
years and fh<^ State takes a heading place in 
tliat respect. The principal food grain grown 
is rice, but the main source of agricultural 
wealth is the coeonnut Other crops are pepper, 
areca-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca. Chtton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the. coir 
ar(( the e.lilcE industries. 'J’he State is well 
provided with roads, and with a natural 
systeirl of back-waters, b('sides canals and rivc'rs 
navigable for country crafts. Two lines of 
railways intersect the country, tlie Cochin- 
Shoranore in the. north- W('st ami tlie ''J’innevelly. 
Quilon passing throngli the lieart of the State. 
The capital is d’rivandriim. 

rnlitkal Agent y A. T. Forbes. 

Cochin. — This State on the wc.st coast of 
India is bouniled by the INIalabar Histriet of tli(‘ 
Madras Pr('sldency and tlio State of 'rravaneore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ae- 
conilng to tradition, the Itajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in riglit of descent from (dieramnn 
J’enimal, who governed tlie an hole, country of 
Kerala, Including 'rravaneore atid Malabar, as 
Viceroy of tlie Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterw.ards estab- 
lished liimsi'if as an imh'pendent Hnler. In 
1502, the Portuguese* were alloweel to settle in 
what Is now British Ctichin and in the following 
year tlu'y built a fort, ami established eommer- 
eial relations in tlie Stati*. In the, earlier wars 
wltli the Zaniorin of ralient, tiiey assisted the 
hajas of Cochin. 'I’lie inlluencc of the Portu- 
guese oil tlie w(’st coast began to de’clino about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
In 16611 tlicy were, ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the. Hutch with whom the Kaja | 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Hutch power began 
to decline, the Itaja was attacked by tlie Zamo- 
th\ ot CaWcAit, who was expelled wdth the assis- 
tance of the Haja of Travancoro. In 1776. the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to whom 
It remained tributary and subordinate, and 
fiubseqiwntly to his son. Tippu Sultnn. A 
treaty was conchidod in 1701 between the llaja 
and the East India Company, by wliicli His 
Highness agreed to become tributary to tha 
British Oovernment for his territories which 
were then In the possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy. 


The present ruler is His Highness Sir Sri 
Hama Varma, G.o.s.t., g.o.i.e., l^ja of Cochin, 
who was born in 1852 and succeeded in 1895. 
Tlio administration is conducted under the 
control of the itaja whose chief Minister and 
Executive Officer is the Dewan (.A. R. Banerji). 
'The forests of Cochin form one of its most 
valuable a,s.*iet.s. 'They abound in teak, ebony, 
blacKwood, and oilier valuable trees. Rico 
forms the staple of cultivation. CocoaiiutvS are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Commiuiications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns^ line from Shoranoro 
to Ernaknlam, tlio capital of the State, and a 
Forest Steam 'Tramway used in developing the 
forests. 'I’he State supports a force of 270 men. 

Political Agent, A. T. Forbes. 

Pudukattai. — 'this State is bounded on the 
north and we.st by Triclii nopoly, on the south 
by Madura ami on the oast by 'THiijore. In 
('arly times a part of ilie State belonged to the 
(’hoia Kings and th(^ southern part to the 
Pandya Kiiig.s of Madura. Jlclations with the 
KngH.sh h(*gaii during the Carnatio wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of 'Trlchinopoly by the French in 
1752, the 'Tondiman of the time did good si'rvico 
to the (.Jompany’s cause l)y s(mding them pro- 
visions, although his owi/ country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 3 750 he 
sent some of liis troops to a.ssist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, tlio Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling tlie Madura and 'rinncvelly 
countries. Subsequently lie^’as of much .service 
in tlic wars witli Haidar All. His services were 
rewarded liy a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions tliat tlio district should not be alio 
iiated (1800). Apart from that there is no 
tieatv or arraiigement with the Raja. The 
present ruler is Sri Brihadamba Str Marthaiida 
Jlhairava rondiman Bahadur, G.o.i.n., who is 
eighth ill descent from the founder of the family. 
He snoeeded in 1886. 'i’he Collector of Triehiiio. 
poly is ex-offleio Political Agent for Pudukattai, 
'I’he adiiiiiiistrationrof tlic State, under the Raja, 
is entrusteil to a State Confteil of three members, 
a Superintendent (Mr. .), T. Cwynn, t.o.s.) 
Dew.'ui, and (iouneillor. 'The various depart- 
ments are constituted on tlie British India • 
model. 'I’he principal food crop is rice. 'Phe 
forest', wldeh cover abott orie-scventh of tlie 
State, contain only small timl^pr. 'Ther#are no 
I.irg<' industries. 'The Slate i.s well provided with 
roa(l^, but Pudukattai is tlie only town in the 
Stat(*. 

Political Agent, L. E, Buckley. • 

Batiganapalle. — 'ITiis Is a small State in tw’o 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passi'd from Hyd(*rabad to Mysore, and 
back again to ITyderabaiW The control over it 
was eecled to the Madras Coveriinieut by the 
Ni7a\m in 1800, and subsequently passed through 
a long period of mis-government ending in the 
removal of the Jfawab Fateh Ali Khan in 1905. 
'The present ruler is Nawab Say id (Julam Ali 
Kliaii, a Mahomedan of the Shia Sect, wlio 
adniiriistors the State with the assistance of the 
Dewan, Khaja Akbar Hussain. ■ The chief food 
grains grown are rice, wheat and cholam. 
Roads Iiave recently been con.structed and the 
capital, Banganapaiie, is being gradually opened 
up with broad thorifhghfares, 'Jhe Nawab 
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pays no tribute and maiiit^us no military force. 

Political E. 8. Lloyd. • 

Sandur. — Tills is a small State surrounded 
by the District of Bcllary the Collector of which 
is the Political Agent. Its early history dates 
from 1728 when it was first seized by an ancestor 
of the present llaja, a Ataratha named Sidhoji 
llao. It subsequently becaim; a vassal t% the 
PesJiwa, after whose downfall a formal title for 
the State was granted by the Aladras (xovern- 
ment to one Siva llao. The present ruler is 
11. H. Kaja Srimant Venkata Bao, wlio was 
born in 1891. The ^tatc is administered by 
the llaja and the Dewan (T. Ivothandarama 
Nayudii Garu). The llaja pays no tribute and 
maintains no military force! The most im- 


portant staple crop is cholani. Tealv and sandal 
wood are found in small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it arc pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and in 1911-12 over 83,000 tons 
of manganese ore were transported by one 
company. 

Political Agent, A. F. O Moscardi. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


/More than a half of the total number of the 
very vari^is units counted as l^ativc States 
in India are und(ir the Government of Bombay. 
I'hc characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States is the great number of petty principali- 
ties ; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con- 
tains nearly two hundred separate Hiates, 
The recognition of these innuuKirable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the circumstance that tlic early 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de facta exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diction by a landiiol ler as carrying with it a 
<iua«i-soveroign status. As the rule of suc- 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
larger principalities, the minor .states are con- 
tinually sutfering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central Jndia?^hcrc arc to be found every- 
where the traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by th(! eighteenth century. In no pa>;t of 
India is there a gncaier vari('ty of prineipxli- 
tics. The bulk of them arc of modern origin, 
the majority Jiiav in g been founded by Maratlias 
in the general scramV)le for power in the tniddlc 
of the eighteenth century, but several Jlajput 
houses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces of ancient history arc*- to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefs 
of a foreign ancestry, descend(;d from Abys- 
sinian admirals of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal ehh'fs, Bliils or Kolis, exer- 
cise an (mfeebh’d autliority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Alahi and the 
Narbada rivers. ^ 

The control of the Bombay Government is 
exercised throug^i Political Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. In .some 
of the more important States their funclions 
arc confined to the giving of advice and the 
exercise of*a general surveillance; in other 
cases they are invested with- an actual share 
in the administration ; while States whose 
rulers are minors — a^ the number of these 
is always large— arc (ffrectly managed by Go'* 
ernraent officers. Some of the States are sub- 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
relations with the British Government ; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government. The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a mere 
right to collect revenuf in a share of a village, 
without criminal or civil jurisdiction, as*in the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

Til# native States in the Bombay Presidency 
number 377» Area 65,7 d 1 square miles. Pop- 


ulation (1011) 7,411,075. They arc divided 

for adminisl.rativc purposes into the following 
agciicic.s : — Bijapur Agency, 2 states ; Cutch 
Agency, 1 state ; Dliarwar Agency, 1 state 
(Savaniir) ; Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Gondal, .lunagadb, 
Nawaiiagar) ; We-^t Khandesh Agency (20 
states) ; Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Janjira) , 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (principal state; 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states ); Alahi 
Kantha Agiuicy, 51 states (principal state, 
Idar) ; Nasik Agency, 1 state ((Surgana) ; 
Palanpur Agency, 17 states (principal statti, 
Palanpiir) ; Poona Agency, 1 state (Bhor) ; 
llcw'a Kantha Agency, 62 states (principal 
State, Rajpipla) ; Sataiu Agency, 2 states ; 
Savanivad* Ag('ncy, 1 state ; Sholapur Agency, 
1 state ; Sulvkur Agency, 1 state (Khairpiir) ; 
Smat Agency, 17 states ; Tliana Agency, 
1 state (Janhar). 'The ta])lc below gives details 
of the area, ctm of the more important States. 





Approx. 


Area 

Popula- 

Re venue 

State. 

in 

tioii. 

in lakhs 


miles, sq. 


of rupees. 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Ciiteh 

7,610 

513,429 

25 

Dlirangadhra . . 

1 , 1 50 

79,142 

12 

Goiidal 

1,1)24 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1,609 

202,811 

434,222 

6 

Junagadh 

3,284 

26 

K hairpur 

6,050 

3,165 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

833,441 

57 

Navanagar 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpur 

1,750 

226,250 

5 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 1 

9 


Bijapur Agency.—TIiis comprises the 
Satara jagbir of Jath and the small state of 
Daplilapur Gotal area 980 square miles), the 
latter (which has an area of 90 square miles) 
being an integral part of the State of Jath ta 
which it will lapse* on the demise of the widow 
of the late cliief. On the annexation of Satara, 
in 1849, Jath and Daplilapur, like other Satara 
.fagirs, became feudatories of the British Go- 
vernment. d’ho latter has more than once 
interfered to adjust the pecuniary affairs of 
the Jath Jagir, and in consequence of numerous 
acts of oppression on the part of the ruler, was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The Chief of Jath, who belongs 
or the Maratha caste, is styled Deshmukh, and 
tanks as a ftrstclass Saxdar. He holds a sanad 
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oi adoption, and the succession follows the rule 
of primogeniture^ The small State of Daphla- 
pur is managed by a Rani, aided by her karbhari. 
The revenue of tlio Agency is about lakhs 
chiefly derived from land revenue. Tlio Jath 
State pays to the British Government Its. 6,400 
per annum in lieu of the services of 50 horsemen 
and a tribute of Its. 4,840. 

Political Agents Jahangir Kaikhosm Navrojl 
Kabraji, Collector of Bijapur. 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Balanpur Agency, on the soutli by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
llann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief, (the llao) 
His Uiglinoss Maha Rao Sir Khcngarji Bahadur, 
a.o.l.E., resides. From its i8o]ate(l jmsition, 
the special character of it s people, their peculiar 
dialect, and their strong feeling of jjcrsonal 
loyalty to "their ruler, the peninsula of tiutch 
has more of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. 'J’he earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conqiuist by l,he Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in tlic fouitccnth cen- 
tury, The section of the Sainmas forming the 
ruling family in Cute.h were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘ cliildrcn of Jada.’ WJicn tlic rest 
of the Samma tribe in J;owcr Sind embraced the 
orthodox Malioniodan faitli, the Jadejas adopted 
as their religion a mixture of Hinduism and 
Mahomedaiiism. Tliis fact has avow(?dly in- 
fluenced their history, 'tho British made a 
treaty with the State in 1815, but three years 
later the conduct of the ruler made; it nec(‘ssary 
to occupy the capital and depose him. There 
is a fair proportion of good araiilc soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton arc cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but arc not worked. 
Cutcli is riotctl for its beautiful embroidery and 
siiverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The territory of Cutch 
has various jurisdictions, only a part being 
under the direct management of the Rao. A 
notable fact in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Cutah State is the number and 
position of the Bhayad. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the llao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an cmer- 
gc^ncy. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe iu Cutch 
is about 16,000. The State is by treaty bound 
to defray the actual expenses of the subsidiary 
force stationed at Bhuj for the protection of the 
country to the extent of 2 lakhs annually. 
The military force consists of about 1,000 in 
addition to which, there are some irregular 
infantry, and the Bhayads could furnish on 
requisition a mixed force of four thousand. < 

Political Agmt, Major R. 8. Pottinger. 

Dharwar Atfency — This comprises only the ! 
small State oi Savanur. The founder of the ] 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan i 
origin was a jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzebe. { 
At the cloee of toe last Maratha War the Nawab . 
of Savanur whoso conduct had been excep- \ 
tioiudly loyal was confirmed in his possessions i 


) by the British Qoveriyncnt. The State pays no 
• tribute. The principal crop Is •cotton. The 
. area is 70 square miles and population 17,909. 
\ The revenue is about one lakh. The present 
\ chief is Abdul Majidkhan Dilerjang Bahadur. 

\ Political Agent, E. Maconochic. 

1 Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cosnbay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
I name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
I At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
! have been one of the richest towns in India ; 

, at the beginning of the si^eenth century also It 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Butch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors pf 
Gujarat. The present ruler is His Highness 
Nawab Jatfar Ali Khan, who is a IWSahomedan 
of the Shiah Sect, and was born in 1848 
and succeeded in 1880. He pays a tribute 
of Ra. 21,024 to the British Government. 
Wheat and cotton are the principal crops. 
There is a broad gauge lino from Cam- 
bay to Pctlad, connecting with the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway at Anand. Tlic Nawab exercises full 
jurisdiction within the State. Revenue is about 
lakhs. 7'he area of the State is 350 square 
miles, population 72,650. 

Political Agent, A. W. Chukerbutty. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is the 
peninsula or weslcrn portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest Hreadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,496,05/ is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whoso chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves llio greater portion of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into four prants or divisions — 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath^nd Gohelwar — and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1882 political authority In 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay. 
In 1903 the designations ®f the Political Agent 
and his Assistants were chan^jed to tltose of 
Agent to the Governor and* Political Agents 
of the prants. Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Barbara of the 
several States in the trial of heiiwus crimes, 
Interference with the judicial administration 
[ of the territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial ; and the criminal jurisdiction of the 
first and second-class chilfa alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, th6 country underwent an 
Important cliange. The jurisdiction of all the 
chiefs was ciassifled and defined : that of chiefs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary ; 
that of lesser chiefs was ^aded In a dlininisbing 
scale. The four Politick A^nts of the prants 
resident in the four divisions of Kathiawar, 
now exercise residuary #urisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers. Eaoh Political 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
the headquarters of tba prant or divisiont and 
exercises subordinate eIvU and criugnal powers. 
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Serious crim^al cases a?e committed by the Edahomedan rulers oi Gujarat. Subsequently, 
deputies to the court of the Agent to the Go- during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
vemor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals (1668-1707), the sub-division of Halvad, then 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided in this called Muhammadnagar, was restored to the 
work by an officer known as the Political Agent Jhala family. The petty States of Limbdl, 
and Judicial Assistant, who is usually a member Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtar 
of the Indian Civil Service. Appeals frqpi his In Kathiawar are offshoots from Dhrangadhra ; 
decisions lie direct to the Governor of Bombay and the house of Wankaner claims to bo des- 
in Council in his executive capacity. An officer cended from an elder branch of the same race, 
styled the Superintendent of Managed Estates, His Highness the Maharana Shri Ghanshyam- 
who is ex-officio an Assistant Political Agent, sinhji is the ruling chief, who is the head of the 
and. two Deputy-Aa^tants also help the Agent. Jhala Bajput family. The State pays a tri- 
Agent otthe Qoverrmr in Kathiawar^ J. Sladen. buto of Bs. 40,671 to the British Government, 
Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and and Bs. 4,000 to Junagadh State. The admi- 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel nistration is conducted under the Maharaja’s 
Bajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar directions by the Dewan (Mansinh S. Jhala). 
, belongs, are said to have settled in the country The principal crops are cotton and grain, 
about the year 1260, under Sajalcji from whose Considerable trade is done in stone, the right 
three sons — Banoji, Saranji and Shahji — arc of exporting which has been leased for five years 
descende^i respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, for Bs. 10,501 per annum. The Capital town 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion Is Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 75 miles 
was formed between the Bombay Government west of Ahmedabad. 

and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when Gondal State. — The Chief of Gondal is 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the a Bajput of the Jadeja stock with the title of 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. Thakur Sahib, the present Chief being Sir 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- Bhagvat Sinhji, G.O.I.E. The State pays a 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and tribute of Bs. 1,10,721. The chief products 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over are cotton and grain and the chief manufac- 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of tures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
the British Government in 1807. The State embroidery, Gondal has always been pre- 
pays an annual tribute of Bs. 128,060 to the eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
British Government, Bs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi vigour with which public works have been 
to Baroda, and Bs. 22,868 as Zortalbi to Juna- prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
gadh. H. H. Maharaja Kao Shri Bhavsinghji, of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
K.O.S.I., is the suiJleme and final authority in initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line : it subse- 
the State. The general administration is qucntly built other lines in partnership with 
conducted under His Highness’s directions by other Native States in Kathiawar. The Ca- 
tho Dewan (Tribhuvandas K. Trivedi, Acting pltal is Gondal, a fortified town on the line 
Dewan), who is assisted by the Naib Dewan, the between Bajkot and J etalsar. 

Judicial Assistant and the Personal Assistant. Junagadh State. — This State has an area 
One noteworthy feature in the administration of 3,284 square miles and is bounded on the 
is the complete separation of judicial from north by the Barda and Halar and on the west 
executive functions and the decentralisation of and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
authority is another. The authority and Saraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
powers of all the Heads ot Departments have Hindus, passes through the State. A densely 
been clearly defined© and each within his own wooded tract called the Gir, is contained in 
sphere is independent of the others, being the State and is well known as the last haunt 
directly responsible to the Dewan. in India of the lion. Until 1472, when it was 

The chief products of the State are grain, conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of Ah- 
cotton and salt. The chief manufactures are .medabad, Junagadh was a Bajput State, ruled 
oil, copper and braai vessels and cloth. The by Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During 
Bhavnagar State Bailway is 205 miles in length, the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 
and the manageftient of it undertakes also the dependency of Delhi, under the immediate 
working of the Dhrangadhra State Batlway for authority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat 
a length of 21 miles. The capital of the State about 1735, when the representative of the 
is the town and port of Bhavnagar, which has Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarat, 
a good and* safe harbour for shippmg and carries Sher Khan Babl, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal the Mughal Governor, and established his 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first entered 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im- into engagements with the British Government 
perial Service Lanc^ and 282 Infantry or in 1807. The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 
Armed Police. the present Nawab being tenth In succession 

DhranHadbra State is an uneven tract from the founder of the family. He is His 

of land tmtetsected by small streams) which Highness Mohabat Khan, who was born in 1900 

consists of hilly and rocky ground where stone and succeeded in 1911. The agricultural 
is quarried. The chief of Dhrangadhra be- products are cotton, shipned in considerable 
longs to the Jhala tribe, originally a sub-divi- quantities from Veiaval to Bombay, wheat 
Sion of the Blakvana family. This tribe Is of and other grains. The coast line is well sup- 
great antiquity, andtis said to have entered plied with fair weather harbours. The State 
Kathiawar from the north, establishing itself pays a tribute of Bs. 05,604 to the Gaekwar 
first at Patri in the Ahmedabad District, thence of Baroda and the British Government, but 

movtog ^ Halvad and finally settling In Its the Nawab receives contributions, called zor- 

present seat. The greater part of this terri- talbh amounting to Bs. 92,421 from a number 
tory was probably annexed at one time by the of cmels in Hathiawar^a relic of the days of 
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Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains 99 Imperial Service Lancers. The Ca- 
pital is Junagadh, situated under tlio Girnar 
and Datar hills, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in India, while in antiquity and 
historical interest it yields to none, ^'hc Upar- 
kot, or old citadel, contains interesting Bud- 
dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourliood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. There are a number of fine 
modern buildings in the town. 

Administrator, II. D. Rcndall. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutcli, lias an area of .‘1,791 square 
miles. The Jam of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. I'hc Jadejas 
origiiially cnteiiid Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and dispossessed the, ancient family of Jethwas 
^probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghiimli. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540. The prcsimt Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, 11. IT. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1007. The principal 
products are grain and cotton, shippeil from 
the ports of the State. A small ix'arl fishery 
lies off the coast. I’hc State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,008 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gackwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Jimaga<lh. 'The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Jiancers. The 
Capital is Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in elrcuit, situated 
5 miles east of the port of Bcdi. 

Kolaba Agency,— 'J’his Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a eonntry 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by croc'ks and backwaters. Tin', 
ruling family Is said to he descemh'd from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmed nagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable poirit 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British on succeeding the 
Maratlias as masters of the Konkan refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan. 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has ^ sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 


intenial affairs. Afiout that ;^ar the mal- 
adnunistration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant ; 
those branches of administration were in con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested 
in a Political Agent. The present ruler is 
H. jl. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, G.c.i.E. 
The area of the State is 377 square miles, and 
the ijopulation 101,090. The average revenue 
is 6 lakhs. The State maintains a military 
force of 235. The capital is Janjira, 44 miles 
south of Bombay Islanj^ 

Kolhapur Agency. — Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,441, Subordinate to Kolhapur 
arc nine feudatories, of which the following 
five arc irnpoilaiit : Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagaf 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkaranji. The present 
riding cliief Sir Shahu ChhatrapatR Maharaja,' 
O.O.S.I., G.o.i.E., G.o.v.o,, traces his descent 
from a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the 
Maratha power. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled 
the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
against Kolhapur in 1765, and again in 1792, 
wlieii the Raja agreed to givi^ compensation 
for the losses wliich Britisli merchants had 
siislaincd since 178.5, and to permit the esta- 
blirtlimeut of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of^cortain ports, thn 
Kolliapur chief was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers ; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hosiilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 690. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their lioldcrs. 
Kolhapur proper is divliffid into six pethas or 
talukas and four malials and is managed by 
the Blaharaja, who has full powers of life and 
death. Tho Southern Mahratta RaJway passes 
tlirougli the State and 4s connected with Kolha- 
pur City by a line which*is tho property of tho 
State. • 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for the 
Southern ^lahratta country and Kolhapur ; 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Wodehousc, O.i.E. 


Southern Maratha Country States. — The Agency consists of the following eight States : — 


Name of State. ^ 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute in 
B|jtish 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Sangll 

1,112 

227,146 

1,35,000 

10,75,756 

Miraj (Senior) 

339 

80,281 

12,557 

3,12,980 

Mira] (Junior) 

210 

36,490 

7,388 

2,55,263 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

186 

38,375 


1,54,369 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

114 

34,084 

* 9,618 

1,73,669 

Jamkhandi 

524 

100,304 

*20,515 

9,41,105 

Mudhol 

868 

62,831 

• 2,671 

3,52,910 

Ramdrug 

169 

• 30,610 


1,50,729 

Total 

8,021 

616,121 

•1,87,749 

, 84,ldf787 
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Malii Kaiitha. -This gPoup of States .has 
a total area or3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 412,031. The revenue is about 14 
lakhs. The Agency consists of the first class 
State of Idar and 02 small States. The Native 
State of Idar covers more than half the terri- 
tory ; eleven other States are of some .,im- 
portance ; and the remainder are estates be- 
longing to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, once the 
lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still re- 
quiring the anxious supervision of the Poli- 
tical Oflacer. H. H. Major tleneral Sir Partab 
Singh, a Rajput of fRe Rathor Clan, having 
been appointed regent of the State of Jodhpur, 
resigned the gadi of Idar in Juno 1911 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Baiilatsinliji. 
Many relatives of the Maharaja, and feudal 
chiefs whose ancestors helped to secure the 
country for the present dynasty, now enjoy 
large estat^ on service tenures, and there arc 
numerous petty chiefs or bhumias wlio have 
held considerable estates from the time of the ] 
Raos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no obli- 
gation of service. The revenues of the States 
are shared by the Maharaja with these feudal 
chiefs. The Maharaja receives about Rs. 8,000 
annually from several chiefs in Mahi Jvantha, 
and pays Its 30,340 as tribute to the Caekwar 
of Baroda through the British (lovernmcnt. 
Many chiefs subordinate to Idar, known lo- 
cally as pattawals, hold their estates on con- 
dition of military stiivice, the quota being three 
horsemen foiw every 1,000 Rupees of Revenue; 
but for many years this service has not been 
exacted and no n^litary force is maintained 
at present. 

Political Agent : Major N. S. Coghill. 

Nasik Agency. — Tins consists of one State, 
Surgana, lying in tlio north-west corner of the 
Nasik Bistrict. Surgana has an area of 300 
S(}uaro miles and a population of 15,180. The 
ruling chief is Prataprav Shaukarrao Besh- 
raukh, who is descended from a Koli family, 
lie rules the State with the help of a Be wan 
subject to the orders gf the Collector of Nasik. 
The revenue of the State is about Rs. 23,000. 

Palanpur Agency. — This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palaiipur and Radhanpur, and a fmv minor 
States and petty talu^kas. Its total area is 
0,393 square miles and tiie population is 5 15,092. 
The gross revenue is about 14 J lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency luis, like ilic 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput {dynasties of Aiihilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Belhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emper- 
ors, the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. 
9'he State from whicl/’ the Agency takes Its 
name Is under the rule of H. H. Nawab 
Sher Muhammad Khan, G.o.i.e., who is en- 
titled the Bewan of Palanpur. lie is descended 
from the Lohanis, an Afghan tribe who appear- 
ed in Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The 
connection of the British Government with 
the State dates from 1819 in which year the 
chief was murdered by body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Ahmedabad pass through 
the State, and a considerable trade in (ibtton 
cloth, arain, sugar and rice is carried on. The 
State raaintains a militarj^forco of 000 and pays 
tribute of Rs,^8,000 to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 


9JL 

The capital is PalaupLir, situated at the junc- 
tion of the Palanpur-Bccsa Branch of the 
B. B. (ft 0. I. Railway. It is a very old settle- 
ment of which mention was made in the eighth 
century. 

Political Agent : Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether. 

Radhanpur is a State, with an area of 
1,150 square milcs,which is now held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. H. Jalal- 
ud-din Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur. 
lie has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. The State maintains a 
military force of 200. The principal products 
are cotton, wlieat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gajarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency. — This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 065,099, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty states 
arc Kadaua and Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva 
and Uinota in the west, Narukot in the south- 
east, and three groups of Meliwas. The 26 
Sankheda Mehwas petty estates lie on the 
right bank of tlic Narbaila, while the 24 Pandu 
Mehwas petty estates including Borka, Anghad 
and Raika, which tog('tUcr form the Borka 
Mehwas arc situated on the border of the Mahi. 


The following are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal states : — 


Taluka or Petha. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

! Popu- 
lation. 

Balasinor 

189 

40,563 

Bariya 

813 

115,350 

Ghiiota Udaipur 

1 

873 

103,639 

1 

Lunavada 

388 

75,998 

Narukot (Jainbliughoda) . . 

143 

8,485 

Rajpipla . . . . . d 

1,517 

161,588 

Suntli 

Other Jurisdictional States 
Civil Stations and Thaiia 

394 

59,350 

Circles 

639 

100,126 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961), 
almost all ttio Rewa Kantha lands except 
Champancr were under flic government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bliil chiefs. In the 
cKventh, twelfth and thirteen centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and oast by the pressure of Muhammadan 
Invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Raja of Raj- 
pipla. 

Political Agent : C. W. M. Hudson. 

Rajpipla, — This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517 square 
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miles, and largely consists of the llajpipla Sahara Jagirs-— l5nder this ^ heading are 

mils which form the watershed between the grouped the following six States:— 

Narbada and Tapti rivers. Tiie family of the “j Area I i Kevenue 

Raja of Rajpipla, II. H. Maharana Shri Sir State. in sq. i in 

Ohhatrasinhji Ghambhirsinhji, K.o.i.E., is said | miles. I | lakhs, 

to derive its origin from a Rajput of the .Para- 
mara clan. The State pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 50,000 to the Gackwar of Baroda. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In 
the south there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Nandod, which is connected with 
Anklesvar by railway built by the State. 

These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under ^ ^ ^ .l a 

Jagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the boutherii 
Mahratta country. The last two arc now under the Collector of Bijapur. The ruhng chiefs 
are as follows : — 


Ruling Chiefs. 

Bhavanrav Shrinivasrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant Pratinidh 
Mudhojirav Janrav Ninibalkar . . 

11. 11. Shankarrav Chimnaji, Pant Sachiv 

Patchsinh Shahai Raje Bhonsle alias Bapu Saheb . . 

Ramrav Amritrav alius Aba Saheb Baphle • • 

Rani Bai Saheb Baphle, widow of Ramchandrarav Venkatrav 
Chavan Baphle. 

Savantwadl.—Thio State has an area of f Talpur, o.c.i.E., belongs to a Baloch family 
926 square miles and population of 217,240. called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
The average revenue is 4^ laKhs. It lies to this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, of Sind In 1783, the history of Khaftpur belongs 
the general aspect of tlic country being ex- to the general history of ^d. In that year 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take Mir Fateh Ali JChan Talpur established him- 
the history of the State back to the sixth con- self as Rais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
the country was very much disturbed. The 1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
present chief is Shriram Savant Bhonsle. Rice as separate from the other Talpur ^Rlirs in Sind, 
is the principal crop of the State, and it is rich was recognised by the British Government in 
In valuable teak. The sturdy filarathas of a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
the State are favourite troops for the Indian and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
Army and supply mu(!h of the immigrant tish. The chief products of the State are 
labour in the adjacent British districts. The fuller's earth, carbonate of soda, cotton, wool 
Capital is Vadi. and grain. The manufactures comprise cotton 

Sholapur Agency. — This contains the State fabrics ami various kinds of silverware and 
of Akalkot which forms part of tlic tableland metal work. The Railway from Hyderabad 
of the Beccan. It has an area of 498 square to Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
miles and a population of 89,082. In the State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, 
beginning of the oigj^teenth cent\uy the Akal- but many changes havetbeen made in recent 
kot territory, which had formerly been part years introduemg greater regularity tf pro- 
of tlie Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar cedure into the admin istraflon. The Wazir, 
was granted by tlic Raja of Satara to a Maratlia an oflflcer lent from British service, conducts 
Sardar, the ancestor of tlic present cliicf, sub- tlic administration under the Mir. The State 
Ject to the supply of a contingent of horse. In supports a military force of 425, including an 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- Imperial Service Camel Corps whfth is about 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the British 100 strong. 

Government. Political Agent', the Collector of Sukkur, 

The Sukkur Agency. — This inckides Khair- G. E, Chatfield. • 

pur State, a great alluvial plain in Sind. It Surat Agency. — This is a small group of 
has an area of 6,050 square miles and a popula- three second class States under the superin- 
tion of 223,788, and revenue of 16 lakhs. The tendcnce of the Collector of Surat, F, G. H, 
present chief, H. H. Mir Sir Imam Buksh Khan 1 Anderson. 


State. 

Amidh 


Phaltan 


Bhor 


Akalkot 


Jath 


Bapldapur 



Tribute to 
igritish 
Government. 

’ 9,600 
4,684 
14,592 
6,400 



State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
in sq, 
miles. 

Pojpula- 

tfon. 

Dharampur *. 

^ g 

Maharana Shri Mohandevjl Narayandet jl . . . , « . 

704 

114,995 

Bandas , . 

Maharaval Shri liidrasinhji Pratapsinhji 

215 

44,594 

Sachin 

Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yi^t Khan Mub#* 
zarat Baola Kasrat Jung Bahadur. 

• 

It, 903 
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The joint revenue of those states is 121 lakUs. 
Tribute la paid to the British Government of 
lie. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 999 square miles and a 
population of 29,353 and a revenue of 
Bs. 30,000. The country is divided into 14 Danrjs 
or States of very unequal area, each under 
the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief with 
the title of Ilaja, Naik, Pradhan or Powar. 

Thana Agency. — This includes the ' State 
of Jawhar, m the ThangL District, on a plateau 
above the Konkan planr. It has an area of 
310 square miles and a population of 53,489 


and revenue of 2 lakhs. Up to 129 4, the i^eiiod 
of the hrst Mahomedan invasion of tlie Dec- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief. The first Koli chief, obtained his foot- 
ing In Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when she asked for and received as much 
land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide into stripes, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief is Ilaja Krishnashah Patangshah who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
under the supervision of the Collector of Thana, 
J. A. G. Wales. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. — This State is a low-lying 
plain in North Bengal. It has an area of 1,307 
square mile^ a population of 5,93,052 and 
revenue of 27 lakhs. The ruling chief is H.H. 
Maharaja Ilaja Bajendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who succeeded in 1911. His family 
is of Tibetan or Dravidian origin. He admi- 
nisters the State with the assistance of the 
State Council and the Superintendent (A. W. 
Dentith), who is an officer lent by the British 
Government. Cooch Behar once formed part 
of the famous kingdom of Kamarupa. British 
connexion with it began in 1772 when the 
succession was disputed and the assistance 
of the East India Company invited. 'J'lie 
chief products of the State arc rice, jute and 
tobacco. It maintains a military force of 194. 
The capital is Cooch ^ehar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Behar State Railway, a branch 
from the Eastern Bengal State Railway System. 

Hill Tippera- — This State lies to the 
south of the district of Sylhet and consists 
largely of hills /jovered with baniboo jungles. 
It has an area of 4,086 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 229,613. The revenue from the St^te 
is about 9 lakhs and from the Zemiudari in 
British territory a slightly larger sum. The 
present Raja is Bircndra Kisho^e Deb Barman 
Manikya, who is a Ks^atriya by caste and 
comes Of an Indo-Chinese family. The mili- 
tary prestige of the Tippera Rajas dates back 


to the fifteenth century and a mythical account 
of the State takes the liistory to an even earlier 
date. Both as regards its constitution and 
its relations with the British Government, the 
State dilfers alike from the largo Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed as 
tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
Tippera, the Raja also liolds a large landed 
property called Cliakla Roshnabad, situated 
in the plains of the Districts of Tippera, Nao- 
kluli and Sylhet. This estate covers an area 
of 570 square miles, and is the most valuable 
portion of tlie Raja’s possessions ; it yields 
a larger revenue than the whole of Hill Tip- 
pera, and it is hold to form with the State an 
indivisible Raj. Disputes as to the right of 
succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the Raj, producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing tlio inhabitants of the hills 
to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukis, 
who were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern s\iccession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in a 
sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief products of the State arc rice and cotton, 
the traffic being carried chiefly by water. The 
administration is conducted by the Minister 
at Agartala assisted by the Dewan. 

Political Agent : Captain R. C. B, Williams. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BEHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Qoveruinen'L there are the Chota 
Nagpur political stetes of Kharsawan and 
Seraikcla, and the Orissa feudatory states, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,648 square 
miles, and the total population 3,937,692, The 
revenue is about 46 lakhs. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolaiian or Dravidian origin, 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja's fariily. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The chief Is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Gov|irnment, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
was granted In 1,899. He exercises aU admi- 
nistrative^ powers, executive and judicial, 
subject w.the control of t\t* Deputy Commis- 
sionet of Slngimham and . the Commissioner 


of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way runs through a pai^ of^hc State. The 
adjoining State of ScrtJkela is held by the 
cider branch of the Porahat Raja's family. 

Orissa Feudatory States. — This group 
of 22 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous backgromid of 
Orissa. The names of the individual states 
are Athgarh, iTalcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Kconjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, AthmaUik, 
Hindol, Narsinglipur, Baramba, Tiglria, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspalla and Baud. 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States : Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonal from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population in 1911 was 
3,796,563 with a revenue of about 45 lakhs. 
The Tributary ' States have no con- 
nected or authentic history. Comprising tho 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa i they wi^e never brought u&der tho 
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ccuUal gov(‘ri]nit‘ut, but fioiti ibo oai‘li(;.st 
times consisted of numerous potty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own clucf or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established tlicmsclvcs in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom were Kajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, wliilc his second 
son seized Xeonjhar. Tlio cliiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla arc said to be descended from 
the same stock ; and a Bajput origin is also 
claimed by the llajas of Atiimallik, Naisingh- 
pur. Pal Laliara, Talchcr and I’igiria, Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Bajput 
from Bewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the anec'stor of the pr('scnt house of Khaml- 
para. On the other liaiid, tlic cliicfs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dlien- 
kanal, owe tl)('ir origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of tlic ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Banpur is believed to 
bo the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 3, COO years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond 


origin, and furnisiies the only ^mown instance 
iu which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and wore under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resetting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
states have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; buk^they arc made up in 
most part of legend ana fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States tlic chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. •• 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
I’lie relations with the British Government 
ar(5 governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contaiii ten eJauses rr'citing tlio rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, 
providing for the settlement of boundary dis- 
Dutes, ami indicating tlm nature and extent 
of the control of the Pmitical Agent who is 
also the Commissioner of tlte Orissa Division. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States : Bampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles, j 

o'lB 

Bevenue 
in laklis. 

Bampur 

892 

531,898 

1 45 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 


Benares 

988 


1 ^ 


Rampur in Uoliilkhand is a level featilo 
tract of country. Its early history is that of 
Ilohilkhaiid. 1’he adoptcul son of a Bohilla, 
who had distinguislied himself in the Maratha 
Wars, obtained the title of Nawab and the grant 
of the greater part of Bohilkhand in 1790. 
Subsequently the State was divided amongst 
his sons and on tlie cession of Bohilkhand to 
the British Goveriimont in 1801 the family 
holding Bampur were confirmed* in their pos- 
sessions. The Nawab at the time of the Mu- 
tiny received a grant of land for his unswerving 
loyalty. The present Nawab is Colonel H. H. 
Sir Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, o.c.i.b., o.c.v.o., 
A.-P.O., who was born in 1875 and succeeded 
in 1889. Since that date a native official 
ot the United Provinces, called the Minister, 
has been lent to the State. He presides over 
a Legislative Committee first formed in 1902. 
The principal crops are maize, wheat, rice and 
sugar cane. The most important industry is 
the weaving of cotton cloths. The Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Bailway crosses the State. Three 


squadrons of cavalry are maint||.iaed, of which 
two, 317 strong, are Imperial Service Lancers* 
The local force includes about 1,900 infantry 
and 200 artillery. The capital is Bampur on 
the left bank of the Kosi, 851 miles by rail 
from Calcutta. ^Income, 45 lakhs. 

Volitical Agent i th^ Commissioner of the 
Bareilly Division. 

Tehri State. — (or Tehri Garhwal). This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peakiJ on the 
border of Tibet. The soUt'ccs of the Ganges 
and the Jiiimia arc in it. The early history 
of tlu) State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Parduman Sliah, the last 
Baja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the^present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1869 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently 
received a sanad giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The present Baja Sir Klrti Shah, K.o.S.i.; 

^ was installed in 1894. The principal product is 
rice, grown on terrace on the hiJI-sides. The 
Stat^ forests arc very valuable and there is 
considerable export of tljmber. The Baja has 
full powers within tlm State, executive futhority 
being vested in an 'officer calted the Wazir, 
A uuUtary force of 113 strong is maintained. 
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The capital is Tehri, thi> summer capital 
being Pratapntgar 8,000 feet above the «ea 
level. 

Political Agents the Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Benares. — Tlie founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa llam, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. In 1794, owing to the maladminis- 
tration of the estates which had accumulated 
under the llaja of Benares, an agreement was 
concluded by which the lands held by the Uaja 
in his own right wero^^jcparated from the rest 
of the province, of whimi he was simply admi- 
nistrator. The direct control of the latter 
was assumed by the Government, and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the liaja, while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the Eaja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a Britlsl^* District, which were delegated to 


certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the fort of Itamnagar. The 
Maharaja's powers are those of a ruling cliief, 
subject to certain conditions, of which the 
most important are tlie maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
tlie control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Prabliu Narayan Singh Bahadur, o.o.i.e., 
who was born in 1855 and succeeded to the 
Estates in 1889. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there are 34 states, 
varying considerably in size and importance. 
Area, 36,532 square miles. Population (1911), 
4,212,794. llevcnuc, about £1,000,000. 

The Punjab states may be grouped under 
three main classes. The hill States, 23 in 
number, lie among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient liajput 
families in all India. Along the western half 
of the southern border lies the Muhammadan 
state of Bahawalpur. The rcraainiiig States, 
including the Sikh 'principalities of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muliammadan chictsliips of Malcr 
Kotla, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, lie east 
of Lahore, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy the ccr4ro of the eastern plains of tin; 
province. 

The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and revenue of the more important 
states ; — 


Name. 

9 

Area 

square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Revenue 

Approx. 

in 

lakhs. 

Bahawalpur 

16,0C« 

780,394 

27 

Chamba • 

B,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

^ 642 

130,374 

8 

Jind 

1,259 1 

271,728 

16 

Kapurthala 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler Kotla 

167 

71,144 

4 

Mandi *. . 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

6,412 

1,407,669 

72 

Sirmur (Nahan). . 

1,19^ 

138,664 

8 


Bahawalpur. — This State, which is about 
300 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three groat strips. 
Of these, the first' is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation. Identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the \||ostem Punjab ; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the jiver 
valley, is called the^Sind. The ruling family 
claims Ascent from* the ^bbasid Khallfs of 
Egypt. The t«ibe originally came from Sind, 


and assumed independence during the dis- 
memberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Ban jit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Eanjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of tlie Sutlej, in reality effected 
his object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Banjit 8iugh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
The present Nawab is H. IT. Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad IChan, who was born in 1904 and 
succeeded in 1907. During his minority the 
State is managed by a Council of Uegency. The 
chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Labor c-ICarachi branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through the State. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Sllladar 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 355 men 
and 1,144 camels, in addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled towir 
built in 1748. 

Political Agent : C. H. Atkins. 

Chamba, — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty •hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper pla^o inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modem Brahmapur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mcru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, acknow- 
ledging at times a nominal submission to 
Kashmir, until the Moghal conquest of India. 
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Under the Moghals It became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Eavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it Wfis declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Eaja 
Sir Bhure Singh, c.i.E,, who was born 

in 1869 and succeeded in 1904. The principal 
crops are rice, maize and millets. There are 
some valuable forests partly leased to Gov- 
ernment in 1864 for a term of 99 years. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
arc little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
tx)wn is from Pathaukot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. The Eaja is assisted in 
the administration by the Wazir, who is the 
chief executive officer and head of the judicial 
department. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Eavi, contains a number of inte- 
resting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present chief, H. 11. Raja Brij Indar 
Singh Bahadur, was born in 1896 and succeeded 
in 1906. During his minority the adminis- 
tration is carried on by a council under the 
presidency of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The State supports one company of Imperial 
Service Sappers. 

Jlnd. — The three Native States of Jind, 
Patiala and Nabha form collectively the Phul- 
kian States, the most important of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. This area is tlie ancestral pos- 
session of the Phulkhian houses. It lies mainly 
in the great natural tract called tlic Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south- 
wards acro.ss the Ghaggar into the Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jind, claims to lie witliin tlic sacred 
Umits of Kurulishetra. This vast tract is not, 
however, the exclusive property of the States ; 
for In it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the centre 
of its northern border. On the other hand, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
rounded by British territory. ^ 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Siklis cap- 
tured Sirhind town and partitioned the whole 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jiud, H. H. 
Mahard.ja Sir Eanbir Singh, K.c.s.i., was bom 
in 1879 and succeeded in 1887. Ho is descended 
from the ancestors of the Phulkian family. 
During the Sikh War and the Mutiny the Raja 
of Jind was of great service to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley and gram, only Industries of im- 
portance ate the tnanufactures of gold and 


silver ornaments, (leather and woodwork and 
cfltton cloth. The capital isoSangrur which 
is connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railway. The administration 
of the State is divided between four depart- 
ments under heads of departments which form 
together a State Council controlled by the 
Mlharaja. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Doab. The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in the cis and trans-SyiJej and also in the Bari 
Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. Some of these 
States were confiscated after the first Sikh 
War and when the Jullundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the British Government 
in 1846, the estates north of the Sutlej were 
maintained in the independent -possession of 
the Ahluwalia chieftain, conditional on his 
paying a commutation in cash for the service 
engagements by which ho liad previously been 
bound to Eanjit Singh. The Bari Doab es- 
tates have been released to the head of the 
house in perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authorities. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the Eaja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in Oudh in which, however, he 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh be Is; 
to mark his superiority, addressed as Eaja-i- 
Eajagan. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.o.S.i., who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. The 
chiefs of Kapurthala are Sikhs. Sardar Jassa 
Singh was always known as Jassa Kalal ; but 
the family claim descent from Eana Kapur, a 
semi-mythical member of the Rajput house 
of Jaisalmer, who is said to have left his homo 
and founded Kapurthala 900 years ago. Only 
a small proportion of the population however 
arc Sikhs, the majority being Mahomedans. 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, maize, cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpiir in 
this State is famous cior hand-painted cloths. 
The main line of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grand 
Trunk Road runs parallel to it. A branch 
railway from Jullundur City to Ferozepur 
passes through the State. Kapurthala maintains 
I a battalion of Imperial Service Infantry and a 
small force of local trdops. The capital is 
Kapurthala, which is said to have been founded 
in the eleventh century. 

Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Ka- 
purthala, the Commissioner the Jullunder 
Division. 

Maler Kotla, — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain bpunded by the district of 
Ludhiana on the north and by Patiala terri- 
tory elsewhere. The Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
are of Afghan descent, and originally held posi- 
tions of trust in the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, the 
local chiefs gradually became independent. 
The result was constant feuds with the adja- 
cent Sikh States. After the victory of Laswari, 
gained by the British over Sindhia in 1803, 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar In 
1805, when the l^wab of Maler joined 
the British army; the BrlUsh Govenunent 
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succeeded to the power of Jbhc Marathas in the | 
districts betwi^en the Sutlej and the J ui] 9 na. 
The final treaty which affirmed the dependence ■ 
of the State on the British Government was I 
signed after the submission of llanjit Singh 
in 1809. The* present Nawab Is H. H. Nawab 
Ahmud Ali Khan Bahadur, who was bom in 
1881 and succeeded in 1908. The chief ^pro- 
ducts are cotton, sugar and opium. The 
State supports one company of Imperial Ser- 
vice Sappers. The capital is Maler ICotla. 

Mandl. — This is a mountainous State in 
the upper reaches of Beaa. It has a history 
of considerable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State. Its relations with the 
Ihitish were determined after the battle of 
Sobraon in 1846. The present chief H. H. 
Baja Bhawani Singh was installed in 1903. 
He is assisted in the administration by the 
Wazir who has extensive executive and judicial 
powers. The principal crops are rice, maize, 
wheat and millet. About three-fifths of tlie 
SUte are occupied by forest and grazing lands. 
It is rich in minerals. Iho capital is Mandl, 
founded in 1527, which contains several temples 
and other buildings of interest and is one of 
Hie chief marts for commerce with Ladakh 
and Yarkhand. 

Nabha. — Nabha is one of the Phulkian 
States. It consists of two distinct paris, tlio 
main portion comprising 12 separate pieces 
of territory scattered among the other two 
Phulkian States of Patiala and Jind. The 
second portion forms the nizamat of Bawal 
in the extreme soi^th-east of the Punjab, It 
became a separate S*tate in 1763. After the 
victory of Sobraon, the chief was deposed and 
about a quarter of ins territory was confiscated. 
For his loyalty during the Mutiny the chief 
was rewardc(i with territory which forms the 
present Bawal Nizamat. The present chief 
IS IT. II. Maharaja Bipudaman Singh Mal- 
wandar Bahadur, who was born in 1883 and 
succeeded in 1911. He is assisted in the ad- 
ministration by a council of three members 
which also acts as a court of appeal. The 
State supports one battalion of Imperial Ser- 
vice Infantry. The State is traversed by the 
main line and by three branches of the Nortb- 
Westein Railway. The Bajputana ^Falwa 
Railway crosses Bawal. The chief crops are 
gram, yheat and puiscs, the chief industries 
are manufactures « of silver and gold orna- 
ments and brass utensils. 
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Patiala, — This is the largest of the Pbul- 
kian States, but Its territory is scattered and 
interspersed by small estates and even single 
villages belonging to other villages and British 
districts. Its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762. During the Sikh War and the 
Mutiny the Maharaja was loyal and was sub- 
stantially rewarded. The present Chief H. II. 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sir Bhupindar Singh 
Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.i.E., was bom In 1891 
and succeeded in 1900. During his minority 
his administrative functions were exercised 
by a council of regency consisting of three 
members. 3'ho principal crops are gram, 
barley and wheat. Cotton and tobacco are 
also grown in parts of the State. It possesses 
valuable forests. The State is rich in anti- 
quities especially at Pinjaur, Sun am and Sir- 
hind. The North-Western Railway traverses 
the State. It contains an Imperial Service 
contingemt, of a regiment of cavalry and two 
battalions of infantry. 

In 1900 it was decided by the Government 
of India to appoint a Political Agent for Patiala, 
and the other tw’o Phulkian States of Jind and 
Nabha were included in the Agency, to which 
was afterwards added the Mahomedan State 
of Bahawalpnr. The headquarters of the 
Agency arc at Patiala. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control 
of the Commissioner of Delhi Division. Its 
history is said to date from the 11th century. 
In the eighteenth century thd State was able 
to repulse the Gurkha invasion, but in 1793 
the Gurkhas were invited to aid in the sup- 
pression of an internal revolt in the State and 
they in turn had to be evicted by the British. 
In 1857 the Raja rendered valuable services 
to the British, and during the second Afghan 
War be sent a contingent to tlin North-West 
Frontier. The present chief is H. II. Baja 
Amar Parkasli Bahadur, who was bom in 
1888 and succeeded in 1911. The main agri- 
cultural feature of the Siaio is the recent deve- 
lopment of the Kiarda Dun, a fertile level 
plain which produces wheat, gram, rice, maize 
and other crops. Tlie State forests are valuable 
and there is an iron foundry at Nahan which 
was* started in 1867 but, being unable to com- 
pete with the imported iron, is now used for 
the manufacture of sugar-cane crushing mills. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Corps 
of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Tirah Expedition of 1897, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


Under thfe Government there are four Shan 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Hkmati 
Long and Mong Mit) ; and two in the Sagaing 
Division (Hsawnghsup.and Singkaling Hkmati), 
the area of which is 7,374 square miles and 
the population about 67,051, consisting chiefly 
of Buddhists. There are in addition 48 petty 
States, 5 in the Northern Shan States, 43 in 
the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
58,835 square miles and a population of 
1,358,498 constating of Buddhists and Animists. 
^ The Shan States—though a portion of 
British India, do not foHn part of Burma proper 
and arfe not comprised in the regularly ad- 
mluistered area of the Province^ They lie 
for tw most part to theueast of Upper Burma, 


They owed allegiance to the Burmese Gov- 
ernment, but were administered by their own 
rulers (Sawbwas) and the British Government 
has continued to a certain extent the semi- 
Indepondenco which it found existing In 1886. 
As at present defined, the Shan States are 
divided into — 

1. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States; 
whoso head quarters are at Lashio; area 
14, 294 square miles and population 58,962. 

2. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent and Political Officer; South- 
ern Shan States, whose head-quarters ^ 
are at Taunggyl : area 40,434 square 
miles and •population 900,202; 
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The Native States— Assam. 


There are five States in the Northern and 38 
in the Southern Shan States. There are in 
addition two Shan States under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, Hkmati Long in the unad- 
ministered territory to the north of the My- 
itkyina District and Mong Mit lying north- 
cast of the Ituby Mines District. In the north- 
west of the Upper Chiiidwin District towards 
Manipur there are two small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Ilkamti, whose 
administration is supervised by the Commis- 
sioner of the Sagaing Division. 

The Northern Shan States arc North Hsenwi 
in the north, South Hsenwi near the Salween 
in the east, Manglon in the south-east, llsipaw 
in the south-west, and Tawngpeng in the north- 
west. The Wa States east of the Salween 
can hardly be said to be under British control. 
Jn ordinary matt('rs the States are adminis- 
tered by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
nmats, or ministt'rs, in various departments. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 
over tlie jurisdiction of justice and is vested 
with wide revisionary power.s. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
in accordance with local customs which have 
been but little modifled. Of prime importance 
in the economy of tlie country is the Mandalay 
Lashlo railway, 180 miles in length, of which 
126 miles lie within the Northern Shan States. 
The line is a single track, and was constructed 
in the face of considerable engineering difli- 
culties, of which not the least notable was 




the Gokteik gorge, mow spanned by a viaduct. 
It kad been proposed to continfo the railway 
about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlong, 
where is a ferry over the Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into Yunnan ; but this extension 
is for the present in abeyance. 

The most important of the Southern Shan 
Statiis arc Kengtung and Yawnghwe. Under 
the supervision of the Superinten<lcnt and 
Political oflicer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known as Sawbwas, Myozas, and Ngwegunh- 
mus — control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil and crimijwl jurisdiction therein. 
'ITierc tare in all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwcgunhmus. 

Karenni. — This district consists of five 
States, with a total area of appro .\imatcly 
4,200 square miles and a population of about 
04,000, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
States. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, aq)opulation 
of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue of about 
IT lakhs of rupee More than half of the 
inhabitants belong to the lied Karens, a people 
lov; in the scale of civilisation. Assistant 

Political OfbcHr is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of tlu5 British Government, and a certain 
amount of control Is exorcised through him 
o.cr the chiefs. The principal wealth of the 
country i.s teak timber, at>d the considerable 
alien population is largely supported by the 
timber trade, which, however, has declined 
Croat ly in the last few years. The Karens 
themselves are distinguished as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only State of importance under the Cliief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a population 
of 575,835, of wliich about 60 per ciait. are 
Hindus, and 36 per cent, animistic forest tribes. 
Manipur consists of a great tract of liilly country 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which* is shut in on every side. The 
State adopted Hinduism in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga 
Baja who subsequently made several inva- 
sions into Burma. On the Iturmesc rct^iat- 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with the British, in 1762. The Burmese again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur was declared independent. 'J’he 
chief event ia its subsequent history was the 
intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the 
^scort which accompanied liim. The staple 
crop is rice. Forests of great vSa,riety cover 
the whole of the hill ranges. Since 1891 the 
State has been administered by a Political 
Agent as the Baja, IT. IT. Baja Chera Chand 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 

The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
with an area of 81,174 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,117,002, One of the States, Makral, 
lies within Hoshangabad District ; the re- 
mainder are situated in the Chnattisgarh Divi- 


Singh, who was bom in 1885, and was placed 
on the gadi after the outbreak, is still a minor. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.-^Tliesc petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 300,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagements ^yith the British Government. 
The largest of them is JChyrim, tlio smallest 
is Nonglowai, which ha^a population of 169. 
Most of them are ruled by a chief or Siem. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family, 
but the succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain piiesTly clans. OL recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis, and ^ the constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Sicra exercising but little 
control over his people. Among inany of the 
north-east frontier tribes there is little se- 
curity of life and property, and the people 
are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for tlieir defefislvo capabilities. The 
Khasis seem, how’over, to have been less dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 


OF CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

sion, to the different Districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government are controued by a PolitioH Agent. 
The ^tes vary greatly in size and importance, 
Sakti the smallest, having an area of ISSi^quare 
miles and Bastar theTlargest an area of 13,062 
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square mile^ Tliey aro*adiuiiiistercd by here- 1 
ditary chiefs, who liold on conditions of loyalty ] 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save in the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chief 
Commissioner’s confirmation. Jiut, as ^ fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of cither 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 

The States pay^ tribute to Government 
w])ich amounts in the aggregate to about 2^ 
lakhs. 

Statistics rolaiing to the chief S^tes arc 
contaiued in tlie following table: — • 


State. 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion 

1911. 

Ecveiuic 
(approx i- 
niatf') 
iu Lakhs. 


Sq. 

Miles. 


Us. 

Bastar 

13,002 

433,310 

3 

J ash pur 

1,963 

1.429 

174,458 

1’ 

Kauker 

127,014 

2 

Khairagarli 

931 

155,471 

3 

Nandgaon 

871 

167,362 

4 

Ealgarh 

1,486 

6,055 

218,860 

2 

Surguja 

248,703 

2 

Eight other 

States. j 

5,377 

9 

411,824 

6 

Total 

31,174 

2,117,002 

23 


Bastar. — This State, which lies to the 
south-east 45omer of the Provinces, is the most 
important of the group. It has an area of 
13,002 square miles and a population of 433,310. 
The family of the Eaja Is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Eajpiits of the Imnar 
race. Up to the time of Jhc Marat has, Bastar 
occupied an almoj^ independent i)osition, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eigliti'enth century. At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring State of Joyporc in Madras 
kept the country many years in a state of 
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anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
the Kotapail tract, which had originally be- 
longed to Bastar, but had been ceded in re- 
turn for assistance given by Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar cliiefs during some family dissen- 
sions. The Central Provinces Adnnnistra- 
tioii finally made this over to Jeypore iu 1863, 
on condition of payment of tribute of Hs. 3,000, 
two-thinls of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extrenudy sparse. 
Uice is the most important crop. The Super- 
intendent of the Slate is an c.Ktra Assistant 
Commissioner who has two assistants undef 
him. After a recent period of disturbance 
lltc Stat<; has returiied to complete tranquil* 
lifcy and precautions arc being taken to remove 
all causes of unrest by better supervision over 
M»c minor State officials and a very cx)nsideratc 
forest policy. The chief town is Jagdalpur 
on the India vati Itiver. 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
In Chota Nagpur Slate of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surgnja 
is obscure ; b4it accfuding to a local tradition 
iu Palamaii, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Baksel Eaja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a iMaratha army overran the 
State, aiul compelled its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Eaja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamaii against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja ; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the cliief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British intfirferencc. Until 1818 the 
State continued to bo the sceiio of constant 
lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The population is mainly aboriginal, 
the wild Korwa tribe being a perpetual source 
of trouble. A band of them committed several 
murders and robberies in 1910. 



Native States’ iVibnte;, 

, , Many of the States piy tribute, varying in amount according to the circiimstaScfes of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to e 2 (changcs of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but Is cnietly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actuhl receipts In the folrm of tribute and contributions from Nativb 
States in the year 1911-12 are sumularised in the following table. The relations of the States 
to one another in respect of tributes are complicated, and It w’ould serve nO useful purpose to enter 
u|^n the question; It raliy; however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of ICathia- 
war and Gujarat pay trlbtitc of boinc kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some 
of the smaller States of Central India. 

States paving tribute directiiY to the Government of India. 


Tribute 

ij 

II 

i$ 


from 


19 
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Jaipur 

Kotah 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bundi 

Other States 


Contribution of Jodhpur towaids cost of Erinpura Irregular Force.. 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deoil Irregular Foico 

tt of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal J^evy 

of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bliil Corps , . 


Fees on succession 


Central Provinces and Berar. 

^Tribute from various States . . . * * * 

Burma, 

Tributes from Shan States , . . ) « . 

h 11 other States . * . . ^ . 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 


Total 


Tribute from Manipur 

„ „ Bamrai . . 


Bengal, 

Tribute from various States 

Untied Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares 

„ „ Kaimrtliala (Bahrakh) 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Maud I 

„ ,, other States 

Fees on succession 


Madras, 

Tribute from Travancorc 

Feshkash and subsidy from Mysoic 
,1 II II ,, Cochin 

II II II II Tiavancoie 


Bombay, 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

„ var'oiLs petty Stales , , 

Contribution from Baroda State . . . . . . . . • , 

„ ,, Jagirdars, Soutlicm Mahratta Country • • 

Subsidy from Cutch •• •. •• 

Fees on succession •• «• «• 

Grand Total 


£ 

26,667 

15,648 

13,333 

6,533 

4,222 

15,170 

£ 

81,673 

57,279 

3,437 

7,667 

13,333 

10,763 

19,711 

5,816 



142,290 

♦ * . . 

15,606 

23,893 

83 

28,927 


3,333 

13 


• • f ft 

3,347 

3,483 

(V 

12, U8 
8,733 

20,882 

0,667 

3,086 

133^ 

9,886 


52,207 

233,338 

13,339 

888 

1 

0 

299,768 

70,727 

81,129 
2,82$ 
22,008 
^ 6,765 

. 6.484 
3,467 





It was aimottnced at the Coronation Durba^^of 1^11 that tharc^would in fqiturejb«» no 
'G'aaaraua paymex^ oa aacocssio&s. ^ - v. > 



Foi'eiga Possessions in Indin. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the province of Goa, situated witWn the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on tlR Ara- 
bian Sea coast ; the small territory of Daman 
on the Gujarat coast, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Cambay; and the little island of Diu, 
lying off the southern extremity of the Kathia- 
war * Peninsula. 

GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory 
surroimdcd by British (listricts. Savantwadi 
State lies to the north of It, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the south, 
and the eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western •Gliats, which separates it from the 
British districts of Bclgaum and North 
J’he extreme length from north to soutli is 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from cast to 
we"t 40 miles. The tcriitory has a total area 
of 1,301 square miles and comprises the island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510 I 
the division of Velhas Couquistas, or old Con- 
quests, comprising the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Bardez and Salsettc, acquired in 1543 ; 
and the Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of Pernem, Bicholim 
or Batagram, Safari, Ponda or Antruz, Zam- 
baulim or Panchnial, and Canacoiia or Advota, 
acquired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Audijlv, situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a por- 
tion of the province of Goa. Tliis was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially ttic western portion, the predomi- 
nating physical feature being the Western 
Ghats, which besides bounding the country 
along the north-east and soutli-cast, jut oif 
westward and spread across the country in 
a succession of spurs and* ridges. There are 
several conspicuous •isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers running westward from tlie Ghats, and 
the principal eight, wliicli are all navigable, 
are in size of some Unportance. Goa pos.sesscs 
a fln# harbour, ^formed by the promoutaries 
of Bardez and Salsettc, Half-way between 
these oxtren^tics lies the cabo, or cape, which 
forms the extremity of the island of Goa. This 
divides the whole bay into two anchorages, 
known as •Afjuada and Marmagao. Both are 
capable of accommodating the largest sliip- 
plng from September to May, but Aguoua 
is •dually Mosed diwing the south-west mon- 
soon* owing to the lugh winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across the estuary 
of th^ Mandftvl river, wliich opens Into Aguada. 
Marmagao la accessible at all times and is 
therefore harbotir of commercial impor- 
tance. It is, the terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the inlimd British sys- 
tem of lines, » breakwater and port have been 
built there and the trWo ia considerable, being 
chiefip^ranslt trade from British territory. 

Tbe totalniopidatlon m the whole Goa terri- 
tory waa 475^19 4t ^en^pdi bit'lPQO, Thia 


gives a density of 343 persons to the square 
mile and the population showed an increase 
of 6 per cent, since tlio census ten years pre- 
viously. In the Velhas Couquistas 91 per cent, 
of the population is Christian. In the Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous. The Moslems in the terri- 
tery are numbered in a few thousands. I'lie 
Christians still very largely adhere to caste 
distinctions, claiming to bo Brahmans, Cliara- 
dos and low castes, which do not intermarry. 
The Hindus are largely Maratha and do not 
differ from those of the adjacent Konkan- 
districts of Bombay. All classes of the people, 
with tlic exception of Europeans, use the Kon- 
kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Portuguese words. The otilciai language 
is Portuguese, which is commonly siioken iu 
the capital and the principal towns, as well 
as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic reli- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch- 
bishop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
East and Patriarch of the East Indies and 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of British India. (The Chris- 
tians of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bishop 
who bears tjic titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbishop of Cranganore.) There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious ordois in Portuguese territory. T’he 
churches arc in charge of secular priests. Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect free- 
dom In religious matters and have their o^vn 
places of worship. In the early days of Por- 
tuguese rule the worship of Hindu gods in 
public and the observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 


ine i/ouniry. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goa is 
stated to bo under cultivation. A regular 
land survey was only recently made. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation and water-supply. 
The Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better culti- 
vated than the Novas Conqiiista.s. In both 
these di VIS- ions a holding of fifteen or sixteen 
acres would bo eonsidoied a good sized farm 
and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
extent. The staple produce of tho country 
IS nee, of which tliero are two good harvests, 
but the quantity produced la barely sufficient 
to meet the needs of tho population for two- 
thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoaniy« palms is doomed most important, 
from the variety of uses to wlilch tho products 
are apphed. Hilly places and inferior soils 
arc sot apart tor tho cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti- 
vated to ajn important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes In the Velhas Oon- 
qoistas improved during recent years, 
owing to the generalfriso in the prices of ali 
classes of agriculture produce and partly to 
ttio current' of emigration to BritIsJi ter^ry^ 
The people in the Novas CDnqujbtaBf^tttVO 
long been repotted as reduced tp great 

opprewkm of. the landowners. 
Statefy:^ forests ar^ found to the KoVto C^- 
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quistas. They cover aw area of 116 square 
miles and are under ccupcrvatiou and yield 
some profit to the udininistiation. Iron is 
found in parts of the territory, but lias not 
been seriously worked. MaTiganesc also ex- 
ists and was worked to an important extent 
a few years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the cliiet 
entrepot of commerce between Ea^t and West 
and Avas specially famous for its tra<le in horses 
with the Tcrsiaii Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguesi; 
empire and its trade is now insignificant. Pew 
manufacturing iiulustiies of any moment 
exist, and most inanufa ;tured articles in use 
are imported, lixports chielly consist of 
eocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce. A line of railway con- 
nects Marmagao with the IMadras and Southern 
Maratha llailway. Its iengtli from Marmagao 
to Castle Eock, above the Oliats, where it 
joins the llritish system, is 51 miles, of which 
49 are in rortuguese territory, 'riie railway 
is under the management of tlio Madra.s and 
doutherii Maratha llailway administration, 
and the bulk of the trad(' of Marmagao port 
is what it brings down from and takes to tlie. 
interior. 'J’ho telegraphs in Goa territory 
are worked as part of the system of Eritisli 
India, and are maintained jointly by the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese Gov(‘rnincnts. The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to devastating 
famines and tlio peoph*- now suitor heavy losses 
in times of drought. They are then supplied, 
though at great cost, with rice from llritish 
territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova Ooa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and llibandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
in extent. Old Goa is some fiv(! miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occiipii's a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from tliat of Marma- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was seloeted as the residence 
of tile Portuguese' Viein-oy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as tlie capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, a.s seen from tlie water, 
is very picturesque and tliis impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The moat imposing public structures arc the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and th« Govern- 
ment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
\nth a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History.^ 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Allouso do Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
Ufne Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 


came the metropolis of Portuguese, power in 
the East. There was constant figliting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held tlieir own and gained the sur- 
roiuiding territory now known ns tlie Velhas 
Couquistas. 

The tiibscqucnt history of the toAvn is one 
of luxury, ostentation and decay. Goa reached 
its summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that tlie Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecelesiai^ical and commer- 
cial magnitteeiice which has had no parallel 
in the British caiiitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and tliey laboured to 
consolidate it by a proscljdizing organisation 
wbicli throws the missionary ettorts of every 
otlier European power in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old caf&Tal arc 
calh'd to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of tliem of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land. The 
result showed liow rotten was this basis and 
how feebly cemented the superstructure reared 
111)011 it. 

After the genius of Albuquerque and the 
energies of the early Viceroys had spent them- 
sehc's, their armies constituted a vast idle 
population in tlic capital, '.riie work of con- 
qiK'st was over and it l<‘ft behind it a gay and 
wealthy city of conquerors wlio had nothing 
to do. 

Modern Time.:.. 

The Portuguese were unable to hold their 
own against the native banditti. There was 
frequently recurring figliting and in 1741 the 
Maratlias invaded tlie neighbourhood of Goa 
and threatened the city itself, Al; army of 
12,000 iiK'ii arrived from Poitiigal at the cri- 
tical moment. 'J'he invaders were beaten 
olf, and the Novas f'onquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
slieltoT giveii by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory tlireatet ed to bring about 
a rupture witli tlio British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Kanes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the king’s own 
brother came from Lisbon, to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbandedi the 
native army, which has nevei* been reconsti- 
tuted. But another ourbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special Expedition 
from Lisbon. The Kanes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, wliich 
was only reported concliioed last summer. 
Administration. 

Goa is regarded as an integral portion of the 
Portuguese Empire and, with Daman and 
Diu, forms for administrative purposes one 
province subject to a Governor-General, who 
is appointed directly by the Lisbon Govern- 
ment and holds ofifico foR five years. Besides 
liis civil functions, he is invested with supreme 
military •authority In the province. 

The Governor-General is aided in his^^ad- 
ministration by a CounoSl composed ^f a Chief 
.Secretary, the Archbishop of Goa or, in his 
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absence, 4ho chief ecclesiastical authority Technico das Obras publicas, the Consclho- 
exercising his functions, the Judges of the Inspector de Instruccao publica, and the Con- 
High Court, the two highest military officers selho da Agricultura. The first of these Is 
in Goa, the Attorney-General, the Inspector composed of the Chief Secretary, the Arch- 
da Fazenda, the Health Officer and the Presi- bishop or his substitute, the Attorney-General, 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or Corporation the Inspector da Fazenda, the ])irector o 
of the capit^il (Camara Municipal das»Ilhas), Public Works, the Health Officer, a Professor 
which is the oldest Municipal body in the of the Medico-Surgical College, a Professor 
East. As a rule, all the members give their of the Lyceum, or educational College, a Pro- 
opinions and vote in every matter on which fessor of the Normal School and a re})resen- 
they are consulted by the Governor-General, tativc from each of the Municipal Corporations 
'I’licre are five oth^ juntas, or councils, called of the province, 

tlio Junta Geral d^Provincia (gimcral council In addition to this machinery of adniinis- 
of the province), the Conselho da Provineia tratiou there aie .subordinate agencies for the 
(the council of the province), the Conselho local government of every district. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- but despite the ease of cultivation; only onc- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles twentieth part of the territory is under tillage, 
north ^ Bombay. It is composed of two 'I'hc principal crops are rice, wheat, the infeiior 
portions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the cereals of Gujarat and tobaceo. The settle- 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar meiit contains no minerals. There are stately 
ITavili. separated from it by a narrow strip forests in Nagar ilavili, and about two-thirds 
of British territory and bisected by the I>. B. of them consist of teak, but the fore.sts are not 
& C. I. llailway. Daman proper contains an conserved and tlio extent of land covered by 
area of 22 .square mih's and 20 villages and has (wh kind of timber has not been determined, 
a population (1900) of 17,391. Nagar Havili Ihdoro the decline of Portuguese power in the 
has an area of GO square miles and a popula- East, Daman carried on an extensive commerce, 
tion (1900) of 24,280. The town of Daman espc^cially with the cast coast of Africa. In 
was sacked by the Portiiguc.se in 1531, rebuilt those days it was noled for its dying and weav- 
by the natives and retaken by the Portugiu'sc' ing. 

in 1558, when they made it one of their pm-- 'the territory forms for administrative piir- 
inanent establishments in India. They con- poses a single district and lias a Mimiciiial 
verted the mosque into a church ami have (diambor ami Corporation. It i.s ruled by a 
since built eight«other places of worship. Of Governor invested with both civil ami military 
the total population the number of Cliri.stians fiinction.s, subordinate to the Governor-Gonera'l 
is 1,563. The number of bouses is 8,971, accord- of Goa. Tlie judicial department is adminis- 
ing to the same census. The native Christians tereil by a judge, with an establishment com- 
adopt the European costume, some of the posed of a didi'gate of the Attorney-General 
women dr^.ssiiig thcmsidvcs after the present and two clerks. In Nagar Havili the greater 
European fashion, ami others following the part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
old stylo of petticoat and mantle once pro- nient, from whom the cultivators hold their 
valent in Spain and Portugal, timures direct. A tax is levied on all lands 

whether alienated or the property of the State. 

The soil of the settlem(;nt is moist and fer- 'I’lie chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
tile, especially in t^e pargana of Nagar Havili, forests, cxci.se and custom.s duties. 

DIU. 

Dill is an island lying off the southern ex- arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 

trevnity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from its commerce. It has now dwindled into in- 

which it is separijted by a narrow channel signiflcauce. 'I’lie extreme length of the island 
thro^h a consider^le swamp. It has a small is about sevi'ii miles and its breadth, from 
but excellent harbour, where vc.ssels can safely north to south, two miles. The area is 2' 
ride at anchor in two f.ithoms of water and .square miles. The population of the to^vn o 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- Diu, from wliich the island takes its name, 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- is said to have boon .50,000 in the days of its 
sian Gul% the Portuguese were fired at an commercial prospmity. 1’he total population 
early period with a de.sire to obtain po,ssession of the island is according 1 o t he eensu.s of 1900 

of it. This they gained, first by treaty with is 14,614, of whom 843 were Christians, 

the Sultan of Giiji^at and tlien by force of I ^ 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 

The French posses.sions in India comprise met with no success. Colbert reconstiUited 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
and had a total population in 191 2 of 282,386. Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, twice attempted, without success, to establish 
with a view to open^up commercial relations, itself in Madagascar* Colbert's Company again 
was attempted in io03. It was undertaken took up the idea of direct trade with India 
by private merchants at Rouen, but it failed, and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
as ^80 did several similar attempts which fol- Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find* 
lowM. Ii) 1642 Cai^ilnal Richelieu founded Ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
the first Campagnie d’ Orient, but its efforts he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
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from tho Dutch. The Datc)j, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincornalee ; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, In 1672 seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
polled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company Boemod impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Praii- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Itallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of tho wreck of tlio setthnnwits at 
Trixicomalee and St. Thom(^, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 3683 from the Paja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
tho town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him In 1603, and hold it until it was re s- 
tored to the French Ixy the Peace of llyswick 
lu 1697. Pondicherry became in this year, 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemj)oranoous with tliat 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European (Joinpany from a native 
prince, and what Job Cliarnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry.’ On 
Its rcstitutiou to tho Froncli by the Peace of 
Ityawick in 1697,. Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagar, in Lower P*cngal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1088, by 
grant from the Delhi hhnpcror ; Mahc, on tli(5 
Malabar Coast, was obtained hx 1725-0, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of j\f. Duma, 
In 1739. Yanam, on the coast of the Northern 
Cirears, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ccchnl to tho French two years later. 

Administration. 

Tho military coxninand and ad ministration - 
in-chief of tho French possessions in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. Th(^ office is at pre.scnt held by 
an Acting Governor, who is JM. II. liojeuiie. 
He is assisted by a ministx'r of tho 
Interior, secretaries in the different adnxinis- 
trativo departments, and a principal judicial 
officer. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were ostablished, tho mexiibers being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within 
the French territories. T<in municipalities 
or commxinal boards were erected under a de- 
cree issued In 1880 ; namely, at Pondicherry, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Babur, Karikal> La Grande 
Aldee, Nedungadu, Chandernagar, Mahe and 
Yanam. On mimicipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of tho seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance, 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
oonneoted with the Governor and his staff at 


Pondyxherry, and those of the loof 1 governors 
or chefs de service at Chandernagar, Yanam, 
Mahe and Karikal, together with other head-^ 
quarters charges, necessarily engross a largo 
proportion of the revenue. AU the state and 
dignity of an independent Government, with 
four dependent ones, have to ba maintained. 
This is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Govomment is worthily 
maintained in tho East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It f^tns the seat of a 
Prefeturo Apo.stolique, founded in 1828, con- 
sisting of a Pr(‘fet Apostolique and a body of 
priests for all French India ; and of the Mis- 
sions Etraiigercs, tho successors of the Mission 
dix CaiTxatic foimdod by the Jesuits in 1776. 
But the chief field of this mission lies outside 
the French Scttkmients ; a largo proportion 
of its Christiaixs are British subjects and many 
of tho clnirchcs are in British territory. Tho 
British rupee is the only legal tender within 
French tcnitorics. A line of railway running 
via Villi'Tioiir, from Pondicherry to Villupurara 
on the Soiitii Indian Hailway, nxaintains conx- 
mmiication wltli Madras and the rest of Bri- 
tish Ixidia, and Karikal is linked to the saixio 
railway by tho branch from Pcralam. A 
Chamber of Comiixercc consisting of fourteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised in 1879. 
Tixe capital, Poix dicherry, is a very haxidsoine 
town, and presents, especially from the sea. 
a striking aixpc arance of French civilisation. 
People and T^de. 

The Sottl('m(*nts are represented iii Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. TIk'sc are at the present time Moixs. K. 
Flandin and Mons. P. Bluysen, , respectively. 
At Pondicherry the birtlx-iate in 19 il 
was 42.7, and tho death-rate 34.3 per 
1,000. There were in 1911, 53 primary schools 
and 4 colleges, all maintained by the Govern- 
ment, with 266 tea 9 hor 8 and 5,240 pupils (1,918 
being girls). Tx)cal revenue and expenditure 
(budget of 1913) 1,740,575 rupees ; expendi- 
ture of Fi’ance (budget of 1913), 138,000 rupees 
Outstanding debt, January 1, 1912, 470,400 
francs. The principal crops are paddy, ground- 
nut, and ragi. There a^^e at Pondicherry 6 
cottoii mills, axxd at Chanaemagar 1 jutf xnill ; 
the cotton mills have, in all, .1,622 looms and 
73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 persons. 
There are also at work 2 oil factories and a few 
oil presses for ground nuts, 2 ice factories and 
a cocoatine factory. The chief ex^ports from 
Pondich(‘rry are oil seeds. At the ports of 
Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahe in 1912 the 
imports amoxmted to 0,031,780 francs, and the 
exports to 37,218,209 frLncs. At these three 
ports in 1912, 368 vessels of 784,311 tons oa^ 
tcred and 360 of 786,492 tons cleared. Pondi- 
cherry is visited by French steamers sailing 
monthly between Colombo and Calcutta in 
connection with the Messagerles Moritlmes. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- The area of tho Scttlemi'nt is 115 square milos 
ments In India and its capital is tho head- and its popxilation in 1912 was 184,764. It 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on consists" of the four communes of pondleherry, 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras Oulgaret, Villenour and Bahdi;. ^ The Settle- 
hy road .and 1&2 by the ViUupuram-Pondl- ment was founded ir? 1674 undar F^odls 
oherrv hmnoh of the. South Indiaii EaUway. I Martin, In J69$ It was captured by tlje Dutch; 
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but was Tutored in ll09. It was besieged 
four times •by the BngUah. Tlio first •siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
* cessf^. The second, under Eyre Ck)oto in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779? The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite m 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. This fact occasions 
considerable diiflculty in questions connected 
with crime, land customs and excise. Tlic 
Collectoi*of South Arcot is empowered to deal 
with ordinary correspondence with the Ercnch 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 


Agent accredited to the Ercnch Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire, Tho Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and tho houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing tho sea is again diiferent 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pilo pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at tho port, os a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Pacing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Duplcix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Dhandcmagar is situated on tlie bank of the 
Hooghly, a short dlatanco below Ohinsura. 
Population (1912) 25,293. 'J’lic town was 

permanently occupied by the ITcnch in 1088, 
though pieviously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not ^however, rise to any import- 
ance till tho time of Duplcix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
limes during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to tho French in 1816. 

Tho former grandeur of (Jhandernagar has 
disappeareef, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. Tho railway station on the East Indian 


Railway is just outside French territory 22 
irdles from Calcutta (Howrah). "I’he chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions, The peculiar situation 
of Cliaudcrnagar affords unusual facilities 
for tile escape from British territory of thieves 
and for the operations of smugglers in opium 
and other excisable articles. Considerable 
trouble was cxperioiuicd a few years ago by 
the escape of political refugees there. Tho 
chief public institution is tho College Duplcix, 
formerly called Bt Mary’s Institution, found- 
ed in 1882 and under the direct control of tho 
French Administrator. 


KARIKAL. 


ICarlkal lies on th§ Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The Settlement is divided into 
three communes, containing 110 viDages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has In A;ceut years rapidly decreased. 
In 1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 70,526; in 
1901 56,595 and 1912, 56,579 ; but tho density 
is still very high, bein^ 1,068 persons per square 
mile. Kuifubakonam is the only taluk in Taii- 
Jore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the tlirco communes — namely, Karikal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and counml. Tho members are all 
elected by Universal suffrage, but in the muni- 
cipality of Karikal half tho number of seats 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend- 


ants. The country is very fertile, being Irri- 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be- 
sides many smaller channels. 

Tho capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a loss extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonics. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. Indian labourers emigrate from 
Karikal to the French colonics in large numbers. 
In 1899 JCarikal was connected with Poralcm 
on the Tanjore District Board Railway, KarK 
kal finally came into French possession on the 
settlement after 1815. 



The Indian Frontiers. » 


By one of the dramatic moves which char- 
acterise Asiatic politics, the Indian frontier 
problem has suddenly changed. For nearly 
seventy years it was dominated by one obses- 
sion, the fear of Itussian invasion through 
Afghanistan. By the Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1907 that bogie was laid ; whether it will ever 
bo revived none can now say. But the old 
isolation of India has been so largely broken 
down ; she has been brought into such close 
contact with the world movements of the West 
and East, that tliere is no rest. 'J’ho Nortli- 
AVest has almost ceased to trouble the Indian 
Foreign Office, but the condition of Persia and 
the resuscitation of the laud route to India 
have brought problems no less acute in their 
train. 

ivord Ciirzon oi)itomiscd these changes in 
one of his budget speeches, when he said 

“ I doubt if even the thoughtful public has at 
all realised the silent but momentous cimnge 
that is going on, and that will one day have an 
effect uix)n India that is at present Iml dimly 
discerned. In the old tlays, and it may almost 
be said up to the last llfte(in years, the foreign 
relations of India write practically eonlined to 
her dealings with Afgluinibtan, and to the 
designs or movements of the great Power 
beyond ; and tlie foreign policy of India liad 
little to do with any other foreign nation. It 
is true tliat wo had territories or outposts of 
influence that brought us into contact witli 
Persia and 'J’nrkey, and that wu luid occasional 
dealings witli tlio Arabian tribes. Wow all 
that is changed ; and events aie passing which 
are gradually drawing this country, once so 
isolated and remote, into the voitex of the 
world's politics, and that will materially affect 
Its future. The change has been duo to two 
reason.®. Firstly, as our own dominion has 
expanded, and our iiifluciico upon our frontier 
consolidated, we have boon brought into more 
direct and frequent relations witli the countries 
lying immediately beyond. For instance, tlie 
annexation of Upper Burma brouglit us into 
contact witli an important corner of tlio 
Chinese Empire, and created a batch of frontier 
and other political problems of its own. But 
the second reasiton is mneli more important. 
Europe has woken up, and is beginning to take 
a revived interest in Asia. Russia with her vast 
territories, her great ambitions, and Iku* un- 
arrested advance, Iius been the pioneer in tliis 
movement, and witli her and after her ha\e 
come her competitors, rivals and allies. Tims, 
as all these foreigners arrive upon tlie scene 
and pusli forward into the vacant spots, we 
arc slowly having a European situation re- 
created ill Asia, with the same figures ‘hpon the 
stage. TTie great European Powers arc also 
becoming the great Asiatic Powers. Already 
we have Great Britain, Russia, France, Ger- 
many and Turkey ; ami Mien, in place of al. 
the smaller European kingdoms and princi- 
palities, we have the Empires and States oi" 
the East, Japan, Cliina, Tibet, Siam, Afgha- 
nistan, Persia — only a few of them strong and 
robu.st, the majority containing tlie see^ of 
hicvitable decay. There lie in these events 
and in tiiis renewed contact or collision, as the 
case may be, between the Bast and the West, 


»mens of the greatest significance to this 
30untry.'* 

Duel with Russia. 

A sl^tch of the frontier difficulties of the 
Indian Government since the British began to 
assume territorial power in India is really a 
reflection of the history of Europe. Our earli- 
est dangers were either internal, or came from 
the sea. The sea menace was not of long du- 
ration. The defeat of the •t'ortuguese and the 
Butch left us with only one serious rival, the 
French, and when the sea power of France had 
been sliattered by the foiling of the gallant 
Suffren, her schemes for dominion broken by the 
feeble support given to the great Dupleix, and 
her liopes of advantage in India finally dispers- 
ed by the overthrow of llydcr All, then for- 
eign menace lapsed for well-nigh half a century. 
Meantime the process of internal consolidation 
advanced so rapidly that when renewed pres- 
sure came from the North, there was no rival 
to the Britisli in India, and only one consider- 
able military pow'er, ti)c Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh. Such were the conditions when fears 
of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, and the 
belief that the Amir Dost Mahomed was lending 
a ready ear to them, induced the disastrous 
attempts to set the exiled Shah Shuja on the 
throne of A fglianistan, and inaugurated the 
most deplorable episode in Indian frontier 
policy, tlie war of 1838. That was the first 
stage in the long dind betw(?..n Great Biitain 
and Russia for influence in (Jcntral Asia and 
oil the conflne.s of India. TTicro are no pages in 
British liistory whicli arc so unpleasant to turn. 
Our policy may be summed up in a sentence — 
impotent opposition to Mio Russiaii advance 
in Central Asia. Russian policy was much 
more simple. In part her advance sprang 
from tlie inevitable clash of a higher civilisation 
with a lower ; in part, no doubt, her officers 
were not lotli to pay off, by setting us in a fer- 
ment in Central Asia, scores made on the lieights 
of Balaclava and at the Benin Conference, It 
was not until war Avas avoided by a hair’s 
breadth that relations began to improve. The 
Rus.so-Afglian affray at Penjdch in 1885 brought 
both countries to a realisiyUon of what they 
were nearly fighting over. After that there 
was a slow improvement. Thofc Russo-Afghan 
boundaries aviuo delimited. The frontiers on 
tiic Fainirs were settled. There were alarums 
and excursions during the Russo-Japanese war, 
wlien erroneous accounts were circulated of 
great Russian concentrations in Central Asia, 
and again, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Curzun to send the Youughusband Expe- 
dition to Lhasa. But tbt? ground was gra- 
dually prepared for the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment, and since tiic conclusion of that instru- 
ment the Frontier question, ns it used to be 
midei'btood, has faded into the background ; 
it has ceased to bo an international question, 
and has descended into a local issue between 
the Government of India and the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan and the Tribesn^n. 

^ Land Route Revived. 

The new frontieT question lies further vw^st; 
it is wrapped up in the revival of the tend route 



The Persian Gulf, toy 

to India. ^Thero are parallels in history to abortive proposal for a railway up the .Euph* 
the closinjf of these ancient highways, twenty- rates Valley, 
tw’o centuries ago, when Alexander set out on *1 i « « 

his career of conquest, there was an easy high International Railways, 

road from Mesopotamia to Seistan, and not a All this is in process of rapid transformation, 
very difficult one to Mekran ; and so it came The landward isolation of India is doomed, 
about that migratory movements, eithpr com- In a very few years there will be through rail 
pulsory or voluntary, continued through con- connection from Haidar Pasha, opposite Cons- 
turics, ever extending their scope till chocked tantinople, with Baghdad, if not Basra, at the 
by the deserts of the Indian frontier, or the head of the Persian Gulf — in all save name a 
highlands of the Pamirs and Tibet, or the cold purely German enterprise. The Russians ara 
wastes of Siberia. Over the broad highway not content to permit their position to ba 
from Europe to I»dia there was for centuries turned. They have a concession to connect 
a great restless human tide ever on the move, any line which they may build to Teheran with 
The closing of this road was due to the eruption a branch of the Baghdad Itallway from Baghda*! 
of the Afghan, the Turk and the Mongol, and to the Persian frontier at Khannikin ; in<lcal 
in particular to the final downfall of the Empire they are under an obligation to construct it. 
of the Khalifs before the destroying hordes of lUit their ambitions go farther. They desire 
Chenghiz Khan and Tamerlane. A few ad- to extend their present railhead at Baku right 
venturous travellers make their way to Europe across Persia to connect witli the Indian system 
througn Turkish Arabistan, or via Persia, or at Karaehi, as a joint llnsso-British enterprise, 
even across the Karakoram or the Pamirs to Even if this scheme does not mature, railway 
join the Russian railways. But the only land construction in I’ersia is inevitable ; a British 
route for goods is the recently improved cara- Syndicate is pressing for a line from Muham- 
van track from Nushki to Meshed through inerah to tiie Tcheran-iChannikin line at Kho- 
Seistan ; and the sea route which was opened ramabad. These changes, taken in conjunction 
by Vasco da Gama has so well served India with the decay of Persia, are profoundly affoct- 
that until a decade ago only one attempt was ing Indian frontier policy ; they constitute the 
made to improve land communications — the real frontier question to-day. 

THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The situation in the Persian Gulf, which is pied as a cable station, but subsequently rc- 
at present the corner stone of the Indian frontier turned to Persia. The only surveys of the 
problem, is o||p of baffling indefinitencss. waters are British ; the only cables arc British ; 
Our first appearances in these waters was in the few navigation marks are maintained by the 
connection with the long struggle for supremacy British India Company, and two steamship 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, services, a fast mail service and a slow trading 
who had established trading stations there, service, arc run by the same corporation. 
AVith the capture and destruction of the great Apart from tliesc direct acts, Groat Britain 
entrepot ^hich the Portuguese had established might at any time have seized the whole Ara- 
at Ormuz, and the supersession of the land bian Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
route by the sea route, coupled with the ap- pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance, 
pcarance of anarchy in the interior, the import- she has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
tance of the Gulf declined, q'he Indian Go- ward. 

vernraent remained theref primarily to prc.serve _ , * * 

the peace, and thi? task it has since successfully European Intrusions, 

performed. Piracy, which was as destructive Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
as the ravages of the Barbary corsairs, was no other policy. But Uic affairs of the Persian 
stamped out, the Trucial Chiefs who occupy Gulf have passed into the region of international 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought into politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
close relations with the British Government, witnessed successive efforts to turn the British 
an(f the vessels of tlie Royal Navy have since position. Basing hpr interference on a treaty 
kept watch and ward in tlic Gulf, whilst our which gives her equal riglits with Great Bri- 
Consuls have regulated the external affairs of tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 
the Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 

obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 
A Policy of Abnegation. slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 

In return for these services Great Britain has supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
rlaimod no selfish advantages. The water** of on our North-Western Frontier. Turkey, 
the Gulf are as freoto the navigation of other whetheoi acting on her own volition, or as the 
flags as to the Red Ensign. The only terri- avant courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
torial possession is the tiny station of Bassidu. tory of the Sheikh of I^ahrein, who is 
Point after point has at one time or another in special relations with us, and of the 
been occupied by British troops. Muhammorah Sheikh of Koweit, who owns the only liarbour 
and the lower valley of the Karim valley were which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
occupied during the war with Persian in 1857. Baghdad itailway. Persia, stirred from Tche- 
Bushire was long held in the same connection, ran, when Russian influence at the court of 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one the Shah in Shah was supremo, established a 
tolerable road. TlB Island of Kharak was foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
occupied from 1838 to 1842, and again in 1857. our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammerab. 

had a military station at Kais during the Russia and Germany sent heavily-subsidised 
Pffate wars, and a ^^ilitary and naval station merchant ships into the^ulf. In order to esta- 
^t Kishni froip 1820 to 1870. Jask was occu- blish trading rights, and posted Consuls, where 
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there was neither trade nor legitimate interest. 
The last oT these machinations, a Gernfcin at- 
tempt to wring a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargah, was comparatively recently de- 
feated. The collapse of authority in Persia 
has raised, in an acute form, the whole future 
of the Persian shore. In short, the situation 
has changed from one where the influence of 
Great Britain was supreme, to one where it 
is challenged at every point, more especially 
by the Indirect process of commercial strategy, 
at which a nation, brought up in the traditions 
of free trade, is hafUicapped. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With these attacks there has come a closer 
appreciation of the bearing of the Persian 
Gulf on the defence of the Indian Empire. 
The strategic importance of these waters has 
been Ifdd down by a writer of unchallenged 
authority and unbiassed mind , Writing in 
the National lievww, Admiral Mahan said,“ Con- 
cession in the Persian Giilt, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Poweis) or by neg- 
lect of the local commercial interests whicli 
now underlie political and military control, 
will imperil Gieat Britain’s naval situation 
in the Farther East, her political position in 
India, her commercial intc'rests in both, and 
the Imperial tic between herself and Austra- 
lasia.*’ Following tills, Buccossive British Gov- 
vernments have made dcehiiations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 5, 
1903, Lord Lan&iowno, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said “ We (i. e.. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government) should rogaid the esta- 
blishment of a naval base or of a fortified port 
In the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very gravg menace to British inteicsts which 
we should certainly resist with all the means 
at our disposal.” This declaration of policy 
has since been endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 
But the question which arises Is whetlier, in 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers with 
aggressive designs^ and the changing condi- 
tions on the nttoral, the purely ne- 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain wUl suffice. It is a hard fact, but a true 
one, that if British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, it would leave no other relic than a 

consular bulloings and tlio tradition of 
justice and fai* dealing. That is a question 
which can best bo considered after a brief survey 
of the various jurisdictions which arc established 
in the Gulf. 

* Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached In about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outbidc the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lief three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandlm, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its naiural strength and his- 
terlcal prestige pombino to make it Inseparable 
from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
fias always been intimately associated. 

The approach to Maskat is dramatic. The 
mail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
more black and forbidding even than the iron- 
bound littoral of tllb Gulf of Suez, which Is 
80 familial: to the eastward passenger. Sud- 
dealy tberp appears on the coast the white 
houses o| the ^dMg settlement of Mattra, 
WW^^h Ites to the hptth of Then with 


a sharp turn the bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
half a century, and enters the landlocked har- 
bour. 3’win fortresses erected by the Portu- 
guese command the heights which overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters on the shore 
and climbs the liigh ground behind it, and it- 
self is shut off from the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan- 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in establishing their 
authority over tlie possessions on the eastern 
shore. Sultan Syed Feyzul, the intelligent Arab 
ruler, who reigned over Alaskat only, though 
he claimed a shadowy suzerainty over the chiefs 
on the coast of Oman, died in October 1913. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the .Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 

m return for tlic suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon ns by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. Foreign intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1891, when the French, in 
pursuit of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist Itussui, established a consulate theie. 
The Sultan was induced to code to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this was such a 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 tliat it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute arose over the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade. Native 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibutil, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
to traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as there was raiely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to search them. In April 1903 
the trouble came to a head, and the French 
flagship Internet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and tlm question was referred to 
the Hague ’rribimal, and a working compromise 
arranged. It was adjudged by the Hague tribu- 
nal in 1905 that ” after Ifanuary 2, 1892, 
France was not entitled to autliorise vessels 
belonging to subjects of H. H. the Sultan of 
Ma«kat to fly the French flag,” except on condi- 
tion that thdr “ owners or fltters-out had estab- 
lished, or should establish, that they had been 
considered and treated by Fratme. as her prott'^ges 
before the year 1863,’"’ tho^h ” owners of 
dhows who before 1892 had been authoiised 
by France to fly the French flag retained this 
authoiisation as long as France renewed it to 
the grantee.” 'J’he conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to the.so pinpricks, but one 
important issue remains outstanding. Prance 
claims under the Anglo-French Treaty of 1862 
fpcedom of trade with Maskat. There has been 
carried on for years a lucrative arms tWiffic 
with the Quit and ammunition being 
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thenco distributed all over the littoral and 
even to the North-West Frontier of India. 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar- 
rangements were made to ciieok the traffic by 
arresting the dhows carrying arms and by har- 
rying the gimrunnors ashore. Tliis is more 
fully considered under Gunrunning (q. v.) In 
elfoct, the British warships liad to witness the 
dumping of cargoes on the shore at Maskat, 
see them loaded into dhows, and trust to their 
own vigilance to arrest these consignments 
on the high seas. Prompted by the Colonial 
Party, the French Government refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the liopci 
that Great Britain would bviy them out by 
surrenders at Gambia. Tlie difficulty has been 
largely overcome by the establishment of a 
bonded warehouse for arins at iMaskat, where 
all consignments have to b(' deposit('d, and 
whence they are only issued under certificates 
of destination. 

The present troubles of the Sultan of UTaskat 
are domestic rather than external, llis hold 
over the tribesmen outside tiio city is pre- 
carious. In May 1913 the principal Ibadi 
Sheikh, Abdullah-bin-ifamidas Salinii, rose 
in revolt, defeated the Sultan’s troops, and 
threatened the capital, which was protected 
by Indian Troops. 

British Consul^ Major S. G. Knox, O.I.E. 
Agency Surgeon, Major J. W. Little, l.M.S. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con- 
trolled by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill- 
name of this territory has now ceased to have 
any meaning, but in the early days it liad a 
very real ndation to tlie actual conditioTis. 
The pirates were the boldest of tlieir kind, and 
they did not h('sitat(^ to attack o!i occasion, 
and not always without success, the Company’s 
ships of war. Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break their power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
measures liave been necessary. Tlic Trucial 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
ing with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound themselves to avoid all hostilities 
at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which they undertot)k to prohibit altogether 
the traffic in slaves. The relations of the Tru- 
cial Chiefs ar(‘ controlled by tlie British Besi- 
dent at Busliire, who visits the Pirate Coast 
every year on a tour of inspection. Tlie German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargarh has been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose in 1912 when a landing 
party from H. M. S. Fox, searching fqf contra- 
band arms at Bebai, was fired at by the resi- 
dent Arabs and l^e men killed and nine wound- 
ed. The Sheikh made ample amends to the 
British Besident, and submitted to a fine. 
There was at first tlie suspicion that tliis emeute 
arose from the spread of pan-Islamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to show that it arose from an nnfortunajte 
series of misunderstandings. ’The commer- 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
fibrough the rise of Debai. Formerly Lingah 


was the entrepot for fhis trade, the exac" 
tions^of the Belgian Customs omcials in the 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic from 
Lingah to Behai. The Trucial Chiefs are — 
Behai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, Ajman, Um-al- 
Gawain and Kas-el-Khcynia. 

t> Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little archi- 
pelago wliich forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out all proportion to 
their extent. I'liis is the great centre of the 
Gulf p(‘arl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a‘ million pounds sterhng. The 
anclioragc is wretched, and at certain states of 
the ti(l(f ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and pa^s(‘ngers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed in on tiie donkeys for which Htihrcin is 
famous. But tliis notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
(luarter sterling, and tln^ customs revenue, 
whieli amounts io some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in th(i Gulf. 

Bahrein has passcul through more than 
usually chequered experiences. Not the least 
formhlablo of these arc the efforts of the Turks 
to tlireatcm its independence. These took 
definite form in the third quarter of the last 
century, when Midhat Pasha, Vali of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of FI Katr, as well as 
El Katif, ov(*r against Balircin, and converted 
El llasa into a district. Thj; war with llussia 
put an (‘lid to tliose designs, but they wore 
revived and tlic Turks at El ICater are still a 
menace to Bahrein, but negotiations for their 
withdrawal are pending. The Slunkh , by the 
treaty of 1861, entered into special engagements 
with tliCi British Government, by •whom his 
rights are guaranteed. 

In tlie neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
arclia^ologists. ’J'lie generally accepted theory 
is that they ani relics of Phoenicians, who 
are known to hav(‘ traded i/; those waters. 

Political Agent, Major A. P. 'rrevor. 

Koweit. 

Ill the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port whieli has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in tlic worlu. The imporjunce 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
liuilway. I'liis is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, Gcmeral Chesiicy selected it 4 inder the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowlierc else would Kowc<t be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is jicopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, cliiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

The political status of Koweit would baffle 
the ingenuity of the international jurist to 
find a definition. NominaWy the She^ch owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, fronts whoni 
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he has accpp%d the honorary title of Kaimakain^ 
or Local Governor. In practice, he has always 
been indcpencleiit. In 1898, the 'lurks attempt- 
ed to convent their nominal sovereignty into 
something more actual ; but the Sheikh Muba- 
rak approached the British Government and 
placed his interests under their special# pro- 
tection. When, however, the German sur- 
veyors earmarked JCowcit for the terminus of 
their lino, the position of the Sheikh was in- 
directly attacked. To the noit,h of ICowoit 
there is a deep indentation m the lowlying shore 
chiefly occupied by* the swampy island of 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Umm Khasa, the Khor Abdulla. It is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Ivoweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
it, the 'J'urks have established military posts at 
Umm Khasa and on Bubyan island. Threa- 
tened domestic k'uds, raids by sea, and 
attack by land, Sheikh Mubarak, with a JUitish 
backing, has fended oil’ all assaults on his pi^i- 
tion, and with realisation of the fact that Basra 
must, in any circumstances, he the comni(*rcial 
terniiniis of the Baglidad Bailway, the impor- 
tance of Koweit has tomh'd to recede. 

Political Agent, Captain W. 11. I. Shakespear. 

Muliammerah 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-xVrab lie the Guritorios of a Sheikh 
who stands to the rorsiau Government in mueh 
the same relation as does Sh<‘ikh Mubarak of 
Koweit to th(! Government of Turkey— Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muh{#nnierah. Nominally, he is 
subject to Teheran, on whoso behalf he go- 
verns his territories as Governor ; in practice 
he is more like a semi-iridepeudeiit vassal. In 
personal characteristics, too, Sheikh Khazzal 
has mueh jji common with Mubarak ; lie has 
proved that ho possesses many of the qualities 
of an admlnistratoi', and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in all directions 
save one — despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a centralis(jd government, the Per- 
sians have installcd^an ottfeer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammerali. T'ho town, 
favourably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun iliver, has grown in importance sinc(‘ 
the oi>ening of the Karim Jiiver route to tradi; 
through the cnterpdsc of JMessrs. Lyncli Bro- 
thers* This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahanpand the central tableland, and 
already eompetos with the older route by way 
of Biishire ami Shiraz. T’his importance has 
grown since the Anglo- Persian Oil Comiiany 
cstablishoii reflncrics at Muliammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorrei^abad by way of Bizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. T’herc 
is a tacit assurance fiom the Persian Govern- 
ment that if a jiracticablc scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work. Such a line, 
meeting the jirojcctcd branch from Tchcnin to 
Khannikin, would in^rcept the trade of Ckmtral 
Persia and make lluhamincrah the princi- 
pal outlet for the commerce of the* country. 
Shdkh Khazzal is believed to have formed an 
excellent • working understanding >vith his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head 


of the great Kaab tribe he is no mean power 
in south-western Persia. 

Consul at Ahwaz, Captain A. H. J. Grey 

Consul for Arahistan {Muliammerah), Major 
L. B. H. Haworth. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arahistan can 
hardly be said to come vvithhi the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated vith the politics of the Gulf that 
they must bo eousidored in relation thereto. 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Bailway. It stands on the 8hatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to r<’,eeive the whole water-borne trade 
of the Tigris and Kuphrates Bivers. Tills is 
already considorabk;, although Turkish obs- 
tiuction lias closed llic Kuphrates to navigation, 
as well as the 'ligris above Baghdad — between 
Basra ami Baghdad there are two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers and the other by a Turkish Company. 
The local trafllc is valuable, for the richness 
of the dat(^ groves on either side of the Shatt- 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot iraftic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry fur Baghdad and for the trade with Persia; 
which follows the caravan route ria Kerman- 
sliali and llaniadau. When the Baghdad 
Railway is open, Basra must absorb the whole 
trade of the easteni zone, that is th<‘ trade which 
finds an easier outlet on the cast than at Alex- 
andretta on tlie Mediterranean. That is 
witliout taking aecount of the possibilities of 
the irrigation sciieiiui prepariid by Sir William 
Willeocks, which should n‘vivc the glories of 
ancient Mesopotamia, and make Arahistan 
another Kgypt. Bveii now ocean-going steam- 
ins trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
in bulk from its wharves. The one, obstacle 
to tl>e developmi'nt of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the Sliatt-el-Arab, where there are 
no more than ten feet of water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more than sixteen to 
eight<‘en feet have, even at high tide, to dis- 
charge part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making the river. The cost of dredging the 
bar would not be large, and that done a first 
edass port is almost ready made at Basra. No- 
thing can pi'CV(‘.nt it from becoming the port ot 
the Middle Last, and if (‘,vcr the Baghdad 
Railway is extended to the Gulf, it will be for 
political not for commercial reasons. 

JUditif'al Resident and If. M. Consul-General for 
Turkish Arabia (Baghdad). J. G. Lorimer, O.I.E. 

Residenni Surgeon, and Assistant to the 
Ri'sident, Captain N. IL H. Scott, i.M.S. 

British Consul, Mr. F. 111. Cn.w. 

The Persian Shore. 

The r%rsiaii shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The Importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Sliiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which i)rccludo 
th(»idca of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire wll dwindle; to insigni- 
ficance, Turther south lies Lingah, reputed 
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to be tbQ prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pilate Coast. Tn tlie narrow channel wliich 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. I’o the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
arc less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possiblity of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. Now it has reappeared in connection 
with the Trans-Persian railway. It i^ under- 
stood that the British Admiralty insist on that 
line meeting the sea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
would enter the British zone, and whence, 
along the Coast of JMekran, it would be com- 
manded from tlie sea. 'riic Russian con- 
cessionaires wish the line to strike the sea much 
further cast either at the actual British fron- 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, where there are 
believed to bo the makings of a deep-water 
port. So far the project has not passed beyond 
the stage of academic discussion, (q. v. 
Bailways to India). On the Mekran 
coast, there is the cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar, but here 
Persian authority is for all practicable purposes 
non-existent,' and the British Government 
steps in when occasion demands. 

Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Lt.-Col. 

Sir Percy Cox, k.C.i.e., O.S.i., Bushire- 
Pirst Assistant, Captain R. L. Birdwood. 
Second Assistant, Lieut. P, G. Loch, 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire, Major S. 
Hunt, 

Consul at Kerman, Captain D. L. R. Lorimer, 
Consul at Bunder Aboas and Assistant to the 
Resident, Captain II. V. Biscoc, 

Summary. 

rrom this brief summary of the conditions 
In the Persian Gulf, it will bo seen that the 
British position is a nebulous one. We have 
et-amped out piracy, we have kept V.he peace, 


wo ©have sought no exclusive f rivllegcs, the 
commerce of these waters is freely open to the 
ships of all nations. But this policy is in the 
main negative rather .than positive; it is so 
barren of definite territorial achievements that 
it is singularly open to attack ; it depends for 
its ^rmauent suceess on the maintenance of 
the status quo in a part of the world where con- 
ditions are fast changing nor was It in any 
way regularised by the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment. On the contrary, by that instrument 
the British zone stopped ihort at Bunder Abbas, 
the British spliere being restricted to tlio oast 
of a line drawu from the Afghan frontier to 
Gazik, Birjand, Kerman and Bunder Abbas. 
All Persia between this line and the delimitation 
of the Russian zone by a line from Kasr-i- 
Shirin, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kakh, to the junc- 
tion of the Persian Afghan, and Russian fron- 
tiers — that is to say the wliole of tfie Pejsian 
Gulf littoral — is in the neutral zone. The 
Agreement made no mention of the Persian 
Gulf, but with tlie Convention a letter was 
published from Sir Edward Grey to the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, announcing 
that the Persian Gulf lay outside its scope, but 
that the Russian Government had stated duiing 
the negotiations that it did not deny the specif 
interests of Great Britain in the Gulf and It was 
intimated that Great Britain reasserted them. 
In many respects, the immediate position is 
not unsatisfactory. Foreign intrigue at Maskat 
lias ceased. The 'Krucial Chiefs are firmly united 
to the British Govemmei^. The negotiations 
with Turkey now proceeding will regularise 
tlie i>o.sition. By them the Baghdad Railway 
will not proceed beyond Basra without the 
approval of the Britisli Government. As far 
as Basra it will be a purely German enterprise ; 
but Great Britain wiil claim twdT representa- 
tives on the Board of Directors in order to 
prevent differentiation of rates. The Sheikh 
of Koweit will recognise the suzerainty of 
Turkey, but he is not to be interfered with, 
and Turkey will accept the Treaty of 1899. 
The Turkish post at El Ktftr, opposite Bahrein, 
will be withdrawn. There is promise of some 
definite achievement in the Muhammerah- 
Kliorremabad Railway. The real menace 
comes from the Persian shore. If the Persian 
Government recovers all will be well. But if 
the Persian Government comoletely collapses 
— by no means an impossibility — British policy 
will have to bo definite. Either she wiU have 
to assume territorial responsibilities in Sou- 
thern Persia, not from land hunger but hi 
order to keep others out, with thff enormous 
military burdens which they will entail. Or 
else, sh(} will have to concentrate on the naval 
key to the Gulf and remain passive in face of 
what occurs within it. • 


GUNRUNNING IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The question of guurunning in the Persian 
Gulf is inscpcrablc from the position on the 
North-Western Frontier, because the copious 
sunpllos of modem rifles, witii suitable ammu- 
mtion, from this source have transformed the 
military value of the tribesmen. Prior to 1897 
this trade, though considerable, concerned 
Turkey and Persia 'rather than Great Britain. 
Arms were brought from Europe, France, 


Belgium, and England, to Maskat, where they 
werp discharged and freely distributed round 
the Persian and Arabian shores. The Frontier 
tribesman had to obtain his modem rifle by 
stealing, even if it meant the murder of a sentry, 
or else content himself /vith the jezail, or the 
rough country-made rifle; which is turned out 
in small numbers by the Kohat Pass Afridis. 
But after the rising Of 1897 these rifles beg^n to 


* See aleo Arthde os Trade of the Gulf. 
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filter into tbo North-Westeni Frontier, re- 
placing the homely jezail. The Sultan of Mas- 
hat issued a proclamation empowering British 
and Foreign men of war to search for arms, 
and the first eonsignment seized was in the 
s. 8. Baluchistan. Still the traffic grew, and 
in 1902 steps were taken to cheek it through 
the instrumentality of the Governor of Kerman. 
As his authority was inconsiderable, in 1907 
the Government began to see that the traffic 
had assumed proportions which could not be 
neglected. In the year 1907-08 the value of 
the arms imported into Maskat roaclual a total 
of £270,000, and it is estimated that between 
1905 and 1911 no fewer than 200,000 rifles and 
millions of rounds of ammmiition reached the 
Indian borderland through Maskat. In 1909 
a rigorous blockade was instituted in the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

France and Maskat. 

The seat of trouble lay in the French com- 
mercial treaty with Maskat, and in the refusal 
of the X'rench Government to abrogate it, 
except as the price of concessions in West 
Africa. Under this treaty arms were openly 
discharged at Maskat, and dumped down in 
the town, under the eyes of the British Consular 
officers and men of war. They were then 
shipped in dhows across to the Mekran coast 
by Arab dhows, and landed on the Pcisian 
shore. TIkuc Persian Balucli sirdars received 
them, and transported them to spots in the 
interior, where the Afghan caravans w<‘rc 
waiting. These caravans were for the most 
part inarmed by Gliilzais, who transported tlie 
rifles right across Persia and Afghanistan to 
Kandahar, whenc(i they were distributed 
throughout the fronti(‘r. It is impossible to 
gauge the extent or ilai trade, but thirty thou- 
sand rifles arc reported to have been run to 
Kandahar in a single year and the supply 
became so plentiful that it was no longer worth 
while to steal rillfs in India, nor to manufacture 
them in the Kohat Pass. 

Naval Blockade. 

Forced into indirect measures through the 
obstruction of France! the Government insti- 
tuted the naval blockade. I’or this purpose 
the ships of the Fast Jndic's H((uadron were 
supplemeuted by a number of launches and boat 
cruisers, and a complete syste m of wireless 
telegraphy established. The Omani and 
Pirate coasts were watcluid by cruisers, and the 
departure of dhows was communicated by tire- 
less to Jask, thence communicated to the boat 

PERSIA AND 

The coiieentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf has been allowejd to obscure the 
frontier importance of Soistan. cYet it has 
been a serious preoeeupalion with the Govern- 
ment o*" India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the ix^iiit where the frontiers 
of Hussia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the llelniand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resource-s as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misirule. It offers to an aggressive 


cruisers. I’hese followed the dhpws who slipped 
tHb cordon into shallow waters. Then at Ilobat, 
the northern frontier of British Baluchistan, 
a military post was established to intercept the 
caravans as they drew near Afghanistan. 

^ Traffic Moribund. 

The effect of these measures was so marked 
that it nearly precipitated a serious outbreak 
on the North-West Frontier. The Pathans 
who returned from Mekran Coast about the 
beginning of June 1910 reported that they 
had been unable to obtain rifles, because the 
British ships had put an end to the trade. At 
the same time cash in advance had been paid 
for these rifles and the money lay in the pos- 
session of the traders at Maskat. Between 
the rifles and the Mekran Coast, where they 
could be landed, was the seine of the British 
cordon. Excitement was rife, au 1 only the 
exc(‘ptioual tact of the British Officers prevented 
an emcuU. Further preventive measures were 
taken to break up the power of Barkhat Khan, 
Governor of Biyabaii, who had been the most 
indefatigable of the Baluch Sirdars engaged 
in the gun running traffic. A small force of 
Infantry was landed at Gallag on the Mekran 
Coast and marched “ to show themselves ” 
at Bint. Then le-einbarking it made a second 
lauding at Sirik at the mouth of the Oaz Biver 
nn<l encountering the gun runners at the Pass 
of Pashak inllieti'd a sharp reverse upon them. 
Another episode charactc'ristic of this traffic 
[ oeeurn'd at Debai on the. Pirate Coast when 
a lamling party from S. “ Hyacinth,” in 

T)('e(*mber 1910 to search for rifles was ac-tively 
opposi'd and live hliu'jackets were filled and 
nine wounded. Ujider the threat or bombard- 
ment the SJjeikh of D(‘bal submitted to a heavy 
flue. In 1912, the traffic was brought under still 
closer control by an arraiigeraciit with the 
Sultan of Maskat by which all arms landed at 
that port are placed in a bonded warehouse 
and onl;y^ issued on a certiflcalo of dcstinalion. 
Even with this urecantion the cordon is main- 
tained and in 1913 tic re was a little brush 
with gun runners on the Tangistan Coast in 
which one Blut'jacket was killed. 'J'ho cost 
of these operations was £131,115 in 1912-13 and 
£166,700 (estimated) in 1913-14, borne by the 
Indian n: venues. c 

Information from the Fijpntier, iif August 
1913, stated that no arms caravans had jiassed 
into Afghanistan, the traffic was moribund, and 
the price of rifles was rising. 

SEISTAN. 

liuKsia an admirable strategic base for future 
military op(Tations ; it is also midway athwarc 
the track of the sliorteffb line which could bo 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Bailway 
M'ith the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it tlurongh Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst thoiitaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can bo little dmibt that liussian atten- 
tion \fas directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against Pudiao 
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Anglo-^ussian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russiah 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Ilussi- 
flod Kliorassan, her agents moved into Seistan, 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, scientific missions ** and an iiji^i- 
tating plague cordon, so\ight to establish ih- 
fluence, and to stifie the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
'J'hese efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was C’omarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Hehnand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. Whetlier on ac- 
count of tho Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance wirough Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, we cannot de- 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con- 
struction have been diverted to the Trans- 
Persian route, which would take a direct line 
through I’eheran from Baku, and meet the 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
(iuetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 405 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, andt all faciliti(;s for caravan 
traffic. Tlie railway has been i>ushed out 
from Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a bettor starting point for the 
caravans th.an Quetta. 'J'he value of the trade 
carried over „ tliis route last year was 
Rs. 2:3,69,000. 

Text of the Agreement. 

This Agreement, wliich aimed at an amicable 
settlement of all questions likely to disturb the 
friendly relations of the two ©ountrics in Asia 
generaily, and in Persia^ Afghanistan and Tibet 
in particular, was signed on August 31st, 1907, 
and officially communicated to the Powers in 
St. Petersburg on September 24. After reciting 
the desire of both Governments to maintain 
the integrity of Persia, M,nd to allow all nations 
equal fattlities for trade in that country, the 
Convention states iliat in certain parts, owing 
to their geographical proximity to their own 
territories. Great Britain and Russia have 
special interests. Accordingly (Art. I.) : To 
the north of a line drawn from Kasr-i-Shirin, 
Isfahan, Yezd and Khakh to the junction of the 
Persian, Russian and Afghanistan frontiers, 
Great Britain agrees nf^jt to seek for itself or 
its own subjects or those of any other country 
any political or commercial concessions, such 
as railway, banking, telegraph, roads, trans- 
port or insurance, or to oppose the acquisition 
of such concessions by the Russian Government 
or its subjects. II. Russia gives a similar 
undertaking concerning the region to the south 
of a line extending from the Afghan frontier to 
Gazik, Birjand, Kermaift and Bandar Abbas. 
III. Russia and Great Britain agree n«t to 
oppose, without previous agreement, the grant- 
ing of •)ncessions to subjMts of either country 
in the regions*situated between the lines above 
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mentioned. All existing concessions in the 
regions above designated are maintained. 

IV. The arrangements by which certain Persian 
revenues were pledged for the payment of the 
loans contracted by the Shah’s Government 
with the Persian Banque d’Escompte and de 
Prets and the Imperial Bank of Persia before 
the signing of the Convention are maintained. 

V. In the event of any irregularities in the 
redemption or service of these loans Russia 
may institute a control over the revenues 
situated within the zone defined by Article I. 
and Great Britain may do the same in the zone 
defined by Article II. But before instituting 
such a control the two Goveniments agree to 
a friendly exchange of ideas with a view to 
determining its nature, and avoiding any action 
in contravention of the principles of the Con- 
vention. 

With the Convention a letter was published 
from Sir E. Grey to the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg announcing that the Persian 
Gulf lay outside its scope*, but that the Russian 
Government had stated during the negotiations 
that it did not deny the spcelal interests of 
Great Britain in the Gulf ; and it was intimated 
that Great Britain reasserted them. 

Chaos in Persia. 

So far from improving the domestic situation 
in Persia, the Convention preluded a condition 
of thinly disguised anarchy. There was 
little security for life or property outside the 
zone commandc'd by the Russian troops in the 
North, and in J9i:3, the Central India Horse, 
a solitary Indian Regiment sent to Shiraz, was 
witlidrawn. A dismal picture of Persian 
disorder was drawn in the Persian Blue Book 
published in July, 1913. Lord Curzon, summaris- 
ing it in a debate in the House of Lords on 
J uly 28 said : — “ The picture delineated in this 
Blue-book of Southern Persia is a picture of a 
country in the throes of dissolution, given up to 
rapine and brigandage, where trade is at a 
standstill, where armed bands rove about the 
country doing as they please, where British 
officers are fired at and robbed, and in one 
particular unfortunate case an officer was 
killed ; a country where the central Govern- 
ment is impotent and local government ignored. 
That is the picture of the country in the Blue- 
book up to February in the present year, and 
I believe, it is the description of the present 
state of affairs. 

*• In Northern Persia — and I must discriminate 
betw^een Northern and Southern , Persia — the con- 
ditions are very different. I do not say there 
is no insecurity, but life and property are rela- 
tively safe in Northern Persia, and this is owing 
to the presence of an overwhelming force of 
Russian troqps in that part of the country. 
Now we have been told many times that the 
number of Russian troops would presently bo 
reduced and the noble viscount (Lord Morlcy) 
made an impression in the course of debate by 
reading a categorical assurance, which he said 
the Russian Government desired to place on 
record, that such military measures as they 
were taking in Persia were of a purely pro- 
visional nature, and that they had no intention 
whatever of infringing the conditions of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. ‘ That / 
the noble viscount said, * justifies us in framing 
our policy on the nssim^ption ti)at i? tbdrs.’ 
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That was read out to us in December 1911. 
At that time the Russian troops in Northern 
Persia numbered 3000 ; at present according 
to such information as we liavc, they number 
17,500. The Blue-book mentions that not a 
sln^e Russian soldier was withdrawn In the 
past year.” 

Lord Morley thus indicated the Govern- 
ment’s policy. “ I will ^ put that common 
policy in seven propositions — (1) maintaining 
the spirit and the letter of the Anglo -Russian 
Convention ; (2) maintaining tlu'. independence 
of Persia and avoidance of partition and an 
approach to partition, economical, adminis- 
trative, geographical, political ; (3) while 

faithful to the stability of our present allioiice 
and to our real engagements wo are faithful 
also in an equal degree to the good of Persia ; 
(4) to uphold some form of constitutional Go- 
vorhment ; (5) to lose on ciiance of easing the 
distracted situation in which the Persian Go- 
vernment now is, by counsel, attention, and 
such assistance as from time to time we may 
consider it prudent to give ; (6) to enable | 
Persia by money or otherwise to restore order , 
on the southern roads ; (7)— this, I think, is 1 


the language of the noble marquess sitting 
opposite (J^rd Bansdowne)— ^vo avoid entangl- 
ing ourselves in a policy of adventure in Sou- 
thern Persia. I am inclined to add an eighth 
proposition, namely, that wo must beware 
of being forced into a position which would 
offend the opinion and sentiment of Maho-' 
medans in India." 

Broadly speaking, the policy of Great Britain 
is to support the Persian Government in an 
attempt to re-establish order on the Southern 
trade routes through the agency of a Persian 
gendarmerie organised' by Swedish oflacers, and 
to make advances of money for this purpose. 
There was an Improvement in the condition 
of the Hoiitliern trade routes during the year. 
The Regent returned to control affairs at 
Teheran. 

Consul Gmeral and Agent of the Government of 
India, Khorasan and Seistan P. M. 

Sykes, c.i.k., o.m.o. 

Medical Officer, Seistan, and Offg. Consul, 
Captain, D. Heron. 

Agenc}/ Surgeon, Meshed, Captain, H, H. 
Thobiirn, i.m.s. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India whore tlio King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
witli the Amir of Afgiianistan, the boundary 
between India and Afgiianistan was settled, 
,an(l it was delimited in 1903. But the Goveun- 
ment of India Jiavo never occupied up to 
the border. Between the administered terri- 
tory and the Durand lino there li(‘3 a belt of 
territory of varying widtlis, extending from 
the Gomnl Pass in the soutli, to Kaslimir in 
the north ; this is gencrically known as the 
Independent Territory. Its future is the k(‘y- 
note of the intermbiable discussions cf frontier 
policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
Inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse oven amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chlrol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite tliem in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. 9'ho strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintihin the popu- 
lation. They must find the moans of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Frontier Militia; 
or else in the outlet which hlll-mcn all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy, 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree, It has 


fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own n^sources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policiesf lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics ; in the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a 8core'*of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomaf., was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and tlie magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a djspatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which presi^ribed for 
the Government the ” limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The malh foundations 
of his action wore to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to r, pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to res- 
pect their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step f,Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they 1^ been in chargt of the 
Goye^iment of the runjab, a lirovince whose 
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head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the Worth- West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Cliicf Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly siibordhiate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytt-on in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but wliich 
had slipped for lack of driving pow(‘r. Next 
Tx)rd Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of Tiritish officers. The 
most successful of these is the Khyber Jlifles, 
which have steadfastly kept the peace of that 
historic Pass. At the same time the n'gular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Eailway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Jtargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of th(‘ Kurram 
Valley. 'J'hcso railways are to bo completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. JJTor was the 
policy of economic developme:nt lu'glectcd. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the con- 
struction of the Upper Sw'at Canal (q. v. Irri- 
gation) M'hich is absorbing the whole labour 
force of the frontier. When it is completed 
there arc other works awaiting attention. 

Greater Peace. 

So far this policy has been completely justi- 
fied by results. During Lord Curzon's Vice- 
royalty there was no frontier expedition. I'he 
recalcitrancy of the Mahsud Waziris necessi- 
tated punitive measures, but they took the 
form of a blockade. Critics have declared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, but that is a secondary 
matter. It was not until 1008 that tln^ peace 
of the border was directly disturbed, and then 
the continued recalcitrancy of the Zakka Khel 
sept of the great Afridi tribe compelled the 
Government to take action. General Will- 
cocks, moving swiftly down the Chura Pass, 
and Colonel Boos-Kcppel taking the Khyber 
Rifles down the Bazar Valley inflicted such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiatt'd by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action 
was necessary against the J^tolimands. In 
this case the rebellious tribesmen were actively 
supported by Afghan levies, assembled and 
fitted out in Afghan territory at l.alpura. Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated 
thorn. There was a diversion when lashkars 
numbering nearly tweiity thousand moved 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bri- 
tish post of liandi Kotal in the Khyber. They 
too wore driven back into Afghan territory, 
and the trouble was at an end. The Amir, 
who had been strangely quiescent, asserted 
his authority and the irregular warfare waged 
fy-pm Afglian territory ceased, 
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Policy Justified. 

** These expeditions have been seized upon 
by critics to condemn the present policy. They 
ju.stify it. 'J’hanks to the confidence engen- 
dered by ten years of non-aggression, the dis- 
turbed area was localised, the Khyber was 
Lept open, the Afridis lent their aid in conclud- 
ing peace. For these reasons, when the Gov- 
ernment ot India proposed the occupation 
of further strategical points in order to control 
the Zakka Khels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imposed liis embar^. The strength of the 
position was still mrther demonstrated wheii 
in 1910 the tribesmen sulforcd heavy losses 
in consequence of measures to suppress the 
arms traffic (q. v. Gun-running). The frontier is 
always in a state of suppressed ferment. 
No one knows what will happen to-morrow. 
But the tribesmen, feeling confident in the 
knowledge that no attack on tiiieir independ- 
ence is contemplated and growing richer in 
consequence of the development of trade and 
agriculture, arc more easily handled. With 
the removal of the Russian menace, or rather 
its transference to Persia, tlie importance of 
the Nortli-West Frontier has tended to sub- 
side. There arc still heard muttcrings of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Independent 
Territory right up to the Durand line. But 
they arc not regarded seriously. The tribes- 
men are so «^aturated with rifles and ammuni- 
lion, as the result of importations from the 
Persian Gulf, that the task would be long and 
costly. Wh(>n it was achieved the frontier 
probiem would only Iiavc shifted. Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen; 
India would liave a frontier against Afghanis- 
tan, and the problem would still bo present, 
only in an aggravated form. 

It was not without reason that the Moral 
and Material Progress Report of India for tlie 
decennium ended 1911-12 assorted that in 
general tlie. last deeade has been one of steady 
progres.s in the work civilisation on the Fron- 
tier, and relations with the tribes have Improved. 
'I'lie outlaw trouble has not been permanently 
si'ttlcd, but allowing for these considerations 
the general outlook justifies the liopo that 
pacification and civilisation will make good 
progress. 

As for tlie nomcnclatufed of the Frontier 
tribes, the term Pathan is not racial. It is 
used to denote status, and is generally used of 
the Frontier tribes and thdr connections. 
Furthest to the South, on the borders between 
the North-West Frontier Province and Balu- 
chistan, arc found the Shiranis, who are an 
Afghan people. Wajiristan is inhabited by 
the Waziris, who have two main branches, the 
Mahsud Waziris, found in Southern Waziristan, 
and the Darwesh Khel Waziris, mostly in 
Nortliern Waziristan. The latter have two main 
sections, the Utmanzai and the Ahmadzai, and 
these again are subdivided into numerous 
elans. In the Kurram the Turis (who unlike 
their neighbours are Shiahs) form the strongest 
element. In the Khyber region the main 
tribes are the Orakzai and the Afridis, both 
found in the mountainous country south of the 
Khyber Pass comn^n^ called Tirah ; %oth are 
eicl^ensively subdividca, the strongest sect lops 
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of the Orakzai being the Lashkarzai and the 
Masozai, and of tflo Afridis the Malik Bin Khelf 
the Zakka Khcl, the Kambar Khel and the 
Kiikl Khcl. Between the Khyber Pass and the 
Kabul Biver are the Mullagoris, and further 


south the Mohmands and the Utinan Khcl. 
Beyond these are the Yusufzai, who form the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Swat and Dir. 
Chitral is inhabited by races whose origin is 
obscure. » 


AFGH/VNISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian] 
Empire arc dominated by one main considora-l 
tion — the relation of Afghanistan to a Jtussian 
invasion of India. All other considerations 
are of secondary iinp^tanco. For neaily 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has heem 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of llussia that th(i first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most inelanclioly 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
caus(! a liusskn envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged, tsince then the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan has been 
to build up a strong indt.'pondent Stale, friendly 
to Britain, which wouhl act as a bufler against 
llussia, and so to order our fiontier policy that 
W(5 should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to supiDort the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that thw; were only two main 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Siustan. 
It has been tin; purpose of British policy to 
close them, and*of Russian endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. 'I’o this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, llussia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its inimcdiaW^ prolongation 
to Herat. Jjater, she Connected the trafis- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
biinging Central Asia into direct touch with 
h('r European magazines. She was, until 
recently, credited with •the determination to 
build the^'erraes railway, which would imaiaee 
north-east Afghanistan just as the Kushk- 
linsky line does north-west Afghanistan, Kor 
has Great Britain been idle. A great military 
station has been created at Cjuetta. 'I'his is 
connected witlf the Indian railway system by 
lines of j^ilway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines whidi rank amongst the 
most picturesqiuc and uaring in the world. 
Prom Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tmmol through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would e-nable the line to bo 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the ^holc of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the Mprld, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem •military science can achieve to 


add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authoiitics it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 

Further cast the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud, at the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass. A first class military road, 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Fandi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Tor Kliiim. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with tlic Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, staitiiig from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to pen(‘trat(* the Mullagori country and 
provide an alteniativo advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the de- 
fence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise th(^ tw'o Powers 
prepared for the great conllict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Gliazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the .Kirigdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of Biitish policy has bet'ii to make it strong 
and fiieridly. In tlu; first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman w'as invited to ascend tlio throne, 
as tlie only means of escape fiom the tangle 
of 1879, noiK'. leulised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
cliief of a eonfl'dcMaey of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made liimsclf master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not w'cll closely to enter, 
lie beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against liiin. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, inci eased 
to eighteen by the Duiand Agreement of 1893, 
he establislu'd a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foredgn supervision to fur- 
iiisli it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. Tlic Aiiglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Pcnjdeh episode 
in 1885, — ^dcterinin('(Pthe northein boundaries. 
Tlie Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side. Finally the M(;Mahou award closed 
the old feud with Persia ov('r the distribution 
of tlie waters of the Ileliuand in Seistan. It 
was estimato<i^ by competent autliorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death,' 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, In the ev(‘nt of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 


Itrustcd it less than be distrusted Russia) find 
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i the occasion had arisen for him to make a 
choice, he would have opposed a Kussian ad- 
vance with all the force at his disposaL He 
closed his country absolutely against all fo- 
reigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs have been entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who is in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his o>vn representative at the Court, 
of St. James. 

Position To-day. 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdur- 
rahaman Khan had set up would perish with 
him, because none other was capable of main- 
taining it. Abdurrahaman Khan died in 1901. 
His favourite son, Habibullah, who had been 
gradually initiated into the administration, 
)eacefully succeeded him, and has since peacc- 
ully retained his scat on the throne. He 
concluded in 1905 the Dane Treaty, by which 
ho accepted the same obligations on the same 
terms as liis father. lie visited India in 1907, 
and apparently both enjoyed and profited by 
his experiences. Since then the purdah which 
screens Afghanistan lias been lifted so little 
that there is no definite knowledge of what 
has passed behind it. It would however be 
impossible to describe the attitude of the Amir 
as friendly. It is said that the honours be- 
stowed upon him in India, especially the con- 
ferring of a Royal Title, increased the mega- 
lomania from wliich all Afghans suffer. He 
bitterly resented the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, without any prior reference 
to himself, and has never given his adhesion 
t/O it over. His attitude toward the Frontier dis- 
turbances of 1907-08 was peculiar. There 
is no doubt that the Zakka Khci rising was 
stirred by refugees in Kabul. Thousands of 
Afghans, equipped in Afghan territory, parti- 
cipated in the Mohmand campaign. The 
great lashkar which attacked Land! Kotal was 
entirely composed of Afglians. I’he most 
favourable Interpretation placed on his con- 
duct is that during his absence in India, fol- 
lowed by a long tour in the northern provinces, 
the situation in Afghanistan had got out of 
hand, and the Amir let it take its course until 
failure occurred, when he stepped in and as- 
sumed control of affairs. For the rest, the 
position of the ruler of Afghanistan is not an 
enviable one. His brother, Nasrullah Khan, 


Recent British policy in I’ibct is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel betwceji Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
With that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 W’arren 
Hastinj^ despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Taslii-lama of SWgatse, — the spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 


a noted Anglophobe and reactionary, is the 
Gommander-in -Chief of the Army and the 
head of the orthodox party. The admhiis- 
tration of the country is extremely lax. Ex- 
periences in Khost indicate that the strength 
of the central power has been exaggerated. 
Ir 1912, the Mangals of Khost revolted against 
an unpopular governor and besieged him in 
liis own stronghold. There was much talk of 
the prompt and severe punishment of the re- 
bels, but the troops never reached the valley 
and the rebels were bought off by the dis* 
missal of the unpopilar governor. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Inasmuch as Afghan politics, in their rela- 
tion to Great Britain, were determined by the 
Russian menace, they have receded with the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
The part of the Anglo- Russia^ Convention 
relating to Afghanistan is ns follows : I. The 
British Government disclaims any hiteution 
of changing the political iX)sition in Afghanistan, 
and undertakes neither to take measures iu 
Afghanistan, nor to encourage Afghanistan 
to take measures, threatening Russia. The 
Russian Government recognises Afghanistan 
as outside the Russian sphere of influence, and 
agrees to act In all political relations with 
Afghanistan through tlio British Government, 
and it also undertakes to send no agents to 
Afghanistan. II. Great Britian adheres to 
the provisions of the treaty of Kabul of March 
21, 1905, and undertakes not to amicx or to 
occupy, contrary to tho'said treaty, any part 
of Afghanistan, or to intc^rvene in the internal 
administration. The reservation is made that 
the Amir shall fulfil the engagements con- 
tracted by him in tlie aforementioned treaty. 
III. Russian and Afglian officials especially 
appointed for that purfose on the frontier, or 
iu the frontier provinces, may enter into direct 
relations in order to settle local questions of 
a non-political character. IV. Russia and 
Great Britian declare that they recognise the 
principle of quality of treatment for commerce 
and agree that all facilities acquired already 
or in the future for British and Anglo-Indian 
commerce and merchants shall bo equally 
applied to Russian Commerce and mcrcliants. 
V. Those arrangoments arc not to come into 
force until Great Britain has notified /-o Russia 
the Amir’s assent to them. 

The Amir has never given his adhesion to 
the Agreement; but Great Britain and Russia 
have agreed to regard the Agreement as if the 
Amir had accepted it, 

TIBET. 

I derstandmg between the two countries. After 
Warren Hasting’s tleparture from India the 
subject slept, and the last Euglishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandonedyin deforcneo to the oppo- 
sition* of the Chinese, whose suaetajnty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views, 
[until the war with«Japan, British sffltesmen 
[were iinelhied to pay excessive deforehce. But 
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the position on^he Tibetan frontier cqntinued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetaire 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Slkklm-Tibct 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. Tlie agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the . Chinese Government were 
unable to setfiro respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Tx)rd 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities, 
'.rhree letters whUih he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a lime 
when the Dalai Ta,nia was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a, 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the coimsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
].»hasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 lie re- 
turned to Russia at tl^b head of a I'ibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was offleialiy described 
in Itiissia as “ the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet," This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was reccivicd in audience by the Tsar at 
Jiivadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, whore as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhotf. Th(‘y 
were escorted home tl>yougli Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjiefl! had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed^ Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate# of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially coAtradictod by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In View of^hese conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed In 1903 to de^atch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to LhlSsa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the Spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a Joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier^ Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but alter months 
of delay it was ascertaiimd that the Tibetans 
had no intention df c<^mitting themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the missioD, * with 
a stroim eseort. should move to Gyantee, On 
the way the ^betans developed marked hosti- 
lity, «ad there was at Xuha, ahd several 


sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904 
Lhasa wa« rejiched. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by whicli 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the BritisJi Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
lime, but winch have since been made clearer, 
the Ilome Government were unable to accept 
tlie full terms of this agniement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to tliat period. The right 
to despatch th(i Britisli Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1900) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in tl»'. internal arlministration of 
Tib(5t. Oliina undc'itook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with tlie terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
linos to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts ainl the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 


The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

The reason imderlying the action of the 
British Government in modifying, in such 
material particulars, the Convention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. The Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment was in process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Grekt Britain was pledging 
herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to send a representative to Lhasa. 

A seventy-five year occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley would have been indistinguishable 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement which relate to Tibet are 
as follows. • 

Article I. — The two High Contracting Parties * 
engage to respect the territorial integrity of 
Tibet and to abstain from all interference in 
its internal administration. 

Article II. — In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of China over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter 
into negotiations . with Tibet, except through 
the intermediary of the Chinese Government, 
This engagement does not exclude the direet 
relatioiMi between the British CommerebU**^ 
Agents and the Tibetan authorities, provide, 
lor Jn Ajcti^e V pi tho between 
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Great Britain and Tibet of the 7th September, 
1904, and confirmed by the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China of tlai 27tli April 
1900 ; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Article I of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, 
subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 
enter into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet ; the 
Governments of Gn'at Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to 
allow those r<!lations to infringe the stipula- 
tions of the present arrangement. 

Article 111. — The BritisJi and Russian Gov- 
ernments, respectively, engag(5 not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa. 

Article IV. — The two High Contracting 
Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for themselves or for their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, 
and mines, or other rights in Tib('t. 

Article V. — The two Governments agree 
that no part of the nweniU's of 1’i))et, whether 
in kind or in cash, shall be phalged or assigmal 
to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-affirma- 
tion of the declaration for the (‘vacuation of 
the Chumbi Valley aft('r the x)ayment of three 
annual instalments of th(^ indemnity, pro- 
vided that the trade marts had beem effectively 
opened for three years and that the Tibetans 
ha<l complied in all resi)ects with the terms of 
the Treaty. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
younghusband Mission th(^ Dalai Lama ll(‘d 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He loft the internal goverunn'iit of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir l<Tancis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
rosponsib lity of signing tlio Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over 1'ibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was ass(uted that she 
would bo held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. Ill the past this suzerainty 
having boon a “ constitut ional llcGon”, it was 
Inevitable that China should take steps to sec 
that she had the power to make her will res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Krh-feng, 
acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the scat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in 8i-ning. 'J’hence 
ho proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 


despotism which he had eiserciscd prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. Tiu; report that a strong Chinese 
firce was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from J^hasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in ’Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this* 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of T|bet, could not 
b(^ indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country whieli was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective llbctan Government be main- 
tained. 'Phe attitude of the Chinese Goveni- 
meiit was that no more troops hail been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must bo in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese rimiarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible periJbn that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter miglit have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from^ill support from 
China, surroimdiid by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape rot through China, but througli 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama rotur^d to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
in the House of Ixirds on July 28, liOrd Morley 
stated the ix)liey of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that. 'Pi bet came within the 
sphere of Chinese Internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to Ke regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation*^ of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Mr, Ivan Chen, representing 
China ; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

'IJiQ political imjx&tance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. So long^^as that 
instrument is in foice, it tends to decffiie. But 
no treaties are everlasting. The question has 
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been admirably sgimmed up by Sir Valentinci 
(Jliirol (“The Middle Eastern Question *’), 
written before the Agreement was reached - 
“ Wliat it would be impossible to view without 
some concern ’* he wrote “ would be the as- 
cendance of a foreign and possibly hostile power 
at Ijhasa, controlling the policy of a greaf^ 
I)olitico-rellglous organisation whoso inlluence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern bonloiiand of India. 
Lliasa is the stronghold of J^amastic Buddhism, 
a debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 
uith tan trie philosophy— Idiasa is in fact 
the Rome of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 
many-storied Po-ta-la on the hill to the west 
of the city is its Vatican, whence its influence 
ladiates throughout innumcrabh! lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not only into Turkes- 
tan and Mongolia and Western China, but across 
the Himalaya^ into the frontier States of our 


ludian Empire. Corrupt and degraded as it is, it 
'Is still UTKiuestionably a power, and just because 
it corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
more readily to become for a consideration the 
tool of Ilussian ambitions Tilx^t as a Rus- 

sian dependency would, at any rate, no longer 
be a quantile negligeable, and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally formidable as it is, would 
require to bo watche<l, just as every civilised 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may be, where tliey march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all in India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi-independent 
Native States, over whicli our authority is con- 
ditioned- mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
prestige of our Imperial power in Ada.” 

British Trade Agent, Yatuny, — D. Macdonald. 

British Trade Agent, Gyantse, — B. J, Could; 

I. 0. s. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern Ironth'r has 
been consldtred as if the British lino were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. Tills is not so, 
'L'iie real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
rdkkim and Bhutan. From Cliitral to digit, 
now the northernmost i)Osts of the Indian 
Covornmont, to Assam, with tlie exception 
of the small wedge hctwceti Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
light up to the coiifttics of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen liimdrcd miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory ' between British India 
and the true frontier. The fint of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State arc eonsidered under Native States 
(q.v.); it is tlie most only important Native State 
in India witli frontier responsibilities, and it 
worthily discharges them through the agency of 
its cfheient Imperial Service troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Bogras. 
who make excellent fighting piaterial. One 
of the most important tiejidc routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak, 
'riiori we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal, 
ddiis Gurkha State stands in special relations 
Avith the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes indepegdent, and the British 
resident atJvhatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administimtion. The governing 111 a- 
elihio in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. <* All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, hhs visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet, 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. 'J he 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to bo frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu - one of the most remark- 
able military achievemert^ in the histor^^ of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Pnme 
Minister ^epal has been largely free from 
internal cRsturbvice, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nejial is the recruit- 


ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of tlie Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chiiu'sc aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would bo 
guided by tlumi in its foreign relations. After- 
wards Cliina had officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect tlie rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Baflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of tlu'se tribes have 
recently given trouble. In March 1911 the 
Abors murdered Mr. Williamson, Assistant 
Political Ofllccr at Sadiya, and Dr. Gregorson, 
who were visiting their country at the invita- 
tion of several headmen. A punitive column 
was S(;nt against the Abors in October 1911, 
and the inurdercrs were punished. At the 
same time friendly missions were sent to the 
Mishmi and Miri countries. Close contact with 
tlicsc forest-clad and leech-infested hills has 
not encouraged any desire to establish more 
intimate relations with them. The area occupied 
by the Nagas runs northwards from Manipur. 
The Nagas arc a Tibeto-Burmaii people, devoted 
to the practice of head hunting, wliich is still 
vigorously prosecuted by the independent 
tribes. The Chin Hills is a tract of mountai- 
nous country tb the south of Manipur. The 
corner of India from the Assam boundary to 
the northern boundary of the Shan States 
is for the most part included in the Myitkyina 
and Bhamo districts of Burma. Over the 
OTcater part of this area, a labyrinth of hills 
m the north, no direct administrative control 
is at present exercised. It is peopled by the 
Shans and the Kachins. Civilisation is said 
to be progressing and steps have been taken to 
prevent encroachments from the Chinese side. 
There is a considerable trade with Cliina through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
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sand square mil(^ and a population of 1,300,000. 
Tln^e States arc still administered by the 
Sawl^was, or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea lias been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 


^ade which would justify tS^e heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are to be 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on tiie frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tonasserim Division 
O*. Burma. Tlie relations between the Indian 
Government and the progres'^ive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. 


PERSIAN DEBT TO BRITAIN. 


A Parliamentary Paper sets out the out- 
standing debt of the Persian Govcrumciit to 
the British and Indian Governments, as follows; 

£ a. d. 

Portion of Anglo-Indian Loan of 
1903-4 (repayable by March, 

1928) 

Anglo-Indian advance of Febru- 
ary, 1912 

Anglo-Indian advance of Aug. 

1912, after defeat of gendar- 
merie in Pars 

Anglo-Indian advance of Nov. 

- 1912, for use of Governor- 
General of Pars 


Anglo-Indian advance’ of April, s. d. 

1913, for general purposes of 
administration, inciudmg 
£30,000 for such purposes in 
Pars and £10,000 lor the Bu- 
shire Cvstom House 200,000 0 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of May, 

1913, for gendarmerie purpo- 
ses in Pars 100,000 0 0 


Total £764,281 16 4 

Tlie 1903-5 loan bears Interest at 5 per cent., 
and all other advances bear interest at 7 per 
cent. 


314,281 15 4 
100,000 0 0 


25.000 0 0 

15.000 0 0 
( For Trade of the Persian Qulf q,v . ) 
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!t1io prbspoet of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eawwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, Owing to 
the British connection with India, alwayi> 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House Of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of p.ersla applied to the 
British i^relgn Office for the investment of 
British capitau in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century, A proposal was put forward in 1805 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
"While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise sterpM in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme w'estern 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Hallway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The advance of the Rus- 
sian railheads was regarded with extreme 
suspicion in England part of a scheme of 
adventure against India, and as the Russian 
lines crept southwards British Indian rail- 
ways were thrust forward to the Indian north- 
west frontier. As the two systems approached 
one another, enthusiasts adumbrated plans 
for linking them together. M. do Lcsseps, 
the creator of the Suez Canal, made a journey 
to Bombay to lay one before the Indian Gov- 
ernment. He was. proposing to start home- 
wards through Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
80 that he might examine a route that way, 
and via Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afghan 
wars broke out and ended the dream. 

The construction of a Trans-Persian railway, 
connecting India across Persia, with the Russian 
lines between the Black, ^ea and the Caspian 
Sea has come to the forefront since the con- 
clusion ot the Ang^o-Russlan agreement re- 
garding Persia, and simultaneously with tliis 
and the advance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running Inland into 
Persia from thhtPersian Gulf have been quick- 
ened. 

The actual position in regard to these va- 
rlou4 undertakings is , 

Baghdad Bailway. 


Tha Oennan* gtoup holding the Anatolian 
conoe^on was granted, in 1002. a 
further eonoesslon for extending that system 
from Konla, its southern terminus, through 
the 'jSxrua rai^ to the extreme eastorh Mem- 
tenancon seal^rd; and by way olt Nislbin, 
Mosul and BamSdad to Baraa. This concession 
was sttbstftutga for a Ijne hrojected by a mme 
nortbetly rot^e* through the ^ss of Htetbeto. 


a Russo-Turkish agreement was passed, re- 
serving to Russia the sole right to construct 
railways in the northern part of Asia Minor, 
and Russia has since then prepared a number 
of projects for that region, branching out from 
Samsun, on the Black Sea. Russia lias also 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions in the same region, pushing her 
lines towards Van aud making an agreement 
with Persia, in February, 1913, for a line to 
Lake Urumia. 

The Anatolian railway company were appa- 
rently unable to handle their new concession and 
initiated fresh negotiations, which resulted In the 
Baghdad Railway convention of Marcli, 1003. 
This caused much discussion in Englaud, owing 
to the apparent intention of the Germans to 
encroach on the Persian Gulf. Attempts 
were made by the German group to secure tlie 
participation of France and Britain in the 
undertaking. They were successful in France, 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank group agreeing 
to take 30 per cent, of the finance, without, 
however, the countenance of the French Gov- 
ernment. But iu England, though Mr. Bal- 
four’s Government was favourable, strong 
objection was taken to the constitution of the 
Board of Directors, which established German 
control in perpetuity. It was regarded as a 
German political move aud participation was 
rejected. 

The financial terms, with a Turkish kilo-? 
metric guarantee, were highly favourable to 
the company. Thus, the outside cost of con 
struction of the first section, which lies entirely 
in the plains of Konia, is estimated to have 
been £626,000, and the company retained a 
profit of at least IJ millions sterling on this 
part of their enterprise. In the second sec- 
tion the Taurus range is being encountered 
and construction is more difficult and more 
costly. The railway must for a long time be 
a heavy burden on Turkish finance. The 
country through which it passes from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the Tigris valley 
above Baghdad holds out little or no prospect 
of commercial advantage, and the financial 
system adopted offers no inducement to the 
concessionaires to wort? for Increasing earn- 
ings. Thus, tlio Baghdad railway company 
sublet the working of the Hue to the Anatolian 
Railway Company at a rate of £148 per kilo- 
metre, as against £180 per kilometre guaranteed 
by the Turkish Government. The weight 
of the Turkish obligations In connection with 
tho railway had an important effect upon the 
discussions, in Paris In the summer of 1913, 
of tho intcrnatioual committee for the exami- 
nation of questions relating to the Ottoman 
debt. Tho committee was appointed in re- 
ference to the financial settlement between 
Turkey aud tho Balkan States after the war and 
it became evident that for some Powers, what- 
ever the deserts of the Balkan Allies might be, 
tho Baghdad railway and Turkey’s ability to 
pay the guarantee upon it were the one fixed « 
point to be guarded in the Ottoman Empke# 
Important negotiations took place beti^een 
Germany and prance, in 1913, to regulate 
reSpeotiya Mmplal ifif (Ae 
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tical interests in the regions of the Baghdad 
lines and the Fi^nch railway system in Syria. » 

Tlie Baghdad llailway was by last summer 
advanced southward from Konia 182 miles, 
to Karapunar, on the northern slope of the 
Taurus. On the southern side of tne moun- 
tains, the Mersina-Adana line had been ijn- 
corporated and 10 miles of track constructed, 
from Adana to Dorak among the southern 
foothills of the Taurus. Work is now in pro- 
gress to link up Karapunar and Dorak. 'I’he 
distance between th(im through tlie mountains, 
is 50 miles. I’he limestone mountain gorges 
involve much iuimcl work and it is believed 
that the work will occupy three years. 

Eastward from Adana, construction ad- 
vanced about 65 miles, by tlic middle of 1913, 
towards the head of the French Syrian lines 
at Aleppo, and work was b<'gun on a short 
branch line ^connecting this new piece with 
Alexandretta Plans were submitted to tlic 
I'urkish Government for the construction of 
a new port at Alexandretta, in accordance 
with the terms of a supplementary concession 
sanctioning the branch line. Tiicsc include 
the construction of tliree docks, a h'aturo of 
considerable interest. Work was begun early 
jast year on a lino running north-west from 
Aleppo to me(it that coming from Adana. It 
will have to pierce tlie Amanus range of hills 
hy a tunnel three miles long, which will take 
three years to construct. 

Progress has meanwhile boon made with the 
early stagc.s of the liini running noith-cast 
from Aleppo cn rout€f*to Baghdad. This line 
is open to Jcrablus, on the Eupljratos, and ope- 
rations are in hand for the constiuction of a 
large bridge at that spot, while motor boats 
and a steamer or two have been taken in pieces 
to Jerablus and launched for river tratlic to 
Bagiidacl. The journey from B('irut to Bagh- 
dad was thus rculucod to days, counting 
two days from Beirut to Jcrablus by train, 
six days by steamer to Fcluja, and, finally, 
1(» hom-s’ carriage drive to , Baghdad. The 
river traffic is likely to»hc interrupted in the 
dry season. Earthwork is in progress east- 
ward from Jcmblus, and construction has 
))cen commenced on tlic Baghdad-Mo.sul sec- 
tion, material for the lattiT being taken up- 
river from Basra to Bajihdad by special barges 
and tugs.# lleckoning all the sections completed 
and open for traffl#, a distance of 397^ miles 
had been finished by the summer of 1913, out 
of a total of 1,029 miles, reckoning from Konia 
to Baghdad. 

A satisfactofy agreement has been reached 
between Britain and Turkey, with the ac- 
qnieseence of Germany, regarding the approach 
to the I'ersiau Gulf. Its central provision 
is that the railway shan not proceed beyond 
Basra without an agreement with Britain and 
Britain is to make no agreement that it shall 
proceed beyond Basra. Britain waives any 
que^ion of her participation in the Baghdad- 
Basra section of the line. It is agreed that 
there are to be no differential rates on the rail- 
way, and in regard to the latter Britain asked 
for the right of appointing two directors of the 
railway; not for purposes of control but to gnard 
British Interests. Britain recognises Turkish 
suzerainty over Koweit and Turkey recog- 
nises thT independence of the Sheikh of Koweit 


and the continuance, unimpaired, of the pre- 
sent relationship between him and the British 
Government. 

Germany also proposes to build a lino from 
Baghdad to Khanikin where a pass through 
the mountains leads into the West Persia]! 
high-lands. Bussla has agreed to build a 
railway from Khanikin, via Kermanshah and 
Ilamadan to Teheran, construction to begin 
within two years of the completion of the 
extension from Baghdad to Khanikin and then 
to he completed in 4 years. 

Trans-Persian Line. 

A trans-Persian line to join the Ttinssian 
Caucasian .system with the Indian Baihvays 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the late winter of 1911. Both the 
llussian and the Indian railways are fully 
developed up to tlie points which would be the 
termini of a trans-Persian lino. The llussian 
railway system reaches Julfa on the liiisso- 
Persian border between the Black Sea and 
tlie Caspian Soa. A line connecting with 
tins runs from Batum, on the east coast of 
tlie Black Hea, to Baku on tlie west coast 
of the Caspian. Incidentally, article 59 of 
the Treaty of Berlin provides that Batum shall 
be “ a free port ( ssentially commerciar'. 'Hie 
Persian Foreign Minister on February 6, 1913, 
signed a eoneession to tlie llussian Jiilfa-Tabriz 
and Enzeli-Teheran Poad Companies, giving 
the right to construct a railway from Julfa 
to Tabriz witii an ext<msion to J.ake Urumiah 
and a preferential right to build a railway from 
Tabriz to Kazvin. Julfa and Tabriz arc at 
present equipped witli a metalled road, on 
which a motor omnibus service is maintained. 
'J'hc road is the property of the concessionaire 
company and if, as seems likely, sections of 
it can bo utilised for railway construction the 
work of constructing the line will he mate- 
rially expedited. 'I’lic railway is to bo begun 
within two years of the granting of the con- 
eession and completi'd within six years and a 
time limit of light years is fixed for the exten- 
sion of the lino from Tabriz to Kazvin, a further 
distance of 250 miles. The concession runs 
for a period of seventy-five years. Option is 
reserved to the Persian Government to i>urcha8e 
the Julfa-Tabriz lim^ after a lapse of 35 years. 
'I'ho llussian Government Department of Eail- 
ways in .fune last approved the concession to 
llu<siaii Syndicate for' the construction of the 
line from a point on tlie railway close to Baku 
to Astara, a point on the Caspian south-western 
seaboard, where the llussian and Persian terri- 
tories meet. More tiian one possible starting 
point for trans-Persian llailway is therefore 
in course of preparation. 

On the Indian sid^ tlie railway system is 
fully developed up to Baluchistan, close to the 
Persian frontier. A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to Nushki was constructed 
with the intention of its development for the 
benefit of trade which already runs by caravan 
along the “ Nushki trade route ’* to the Per- 
siap province of Seistan. The llussian Gov- 
ernment favoured linking up the trans-Per- 
sian' railway with the Indian railways at this 
point. But the suspicious saw a strate* 
gical reason for this preference. The Indian 
Government found Itself unable to approve 
the connection. They insist that the line shall 
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run cither fr«m Yezd or Kerman to the sea- 
board. This condition Is absolute. Tnero 
Tomainfl, then, a connection with tlic Indian 
North-Western Hallway at or near Karachi. 

I'hc necessary financial arrangements for the 
preliminary work in connection with the pmpo- 
sal, which came from Kussia, to connect the 
railways witli Russia and India were com- 
pleted in January, 1912. It was then stated 
tliat the Russian Committee were already in 
possession of a nearly complete survey of more 
than 300 miles from Asi^ara to Telicran and the 
length of the lino from there to Gwadur on the 
Perso-Baluch Frontier is some 1,200 miles. 
Boon after this announcement, Mr. Johns was 
appointed by the Government of India to 
survey a railway route between Karachi and 
Gwadur, and found n good line with a general 
gradient of 1 in 250, the steepest being 1 in 90. 
Twelve of ithc principal Russian Ranks were 
interested in the project and the desired amount 
of English and French capital was guaranteed, 
one English banking house having even offered 
to furnish the whole of the Knglisli quota. 
The French concerns arc the Banque do Paris 
et dcs Pays Bas, the Credit Lyonnais the So- 
f'icte Gcnerale, the Comptoir National, the 
Jianquo de 1' Union Parisienne and Count d* 
Amaux. 

Meetings of the international financiers 
concerned In the scheme were held and a Bo- 
cleto d’Etudes was formed. M. G. Baindri, 
formerly a distinguished member of the French 
diplomatic service, vias selected as President, 
with Sir William Garstln as British Vlcc-Prcsi- 
dent and M. Ilomiakoff, ex-Prcsldent of the 
Russian Duma, as Russian Vice-President. 
The Society consists of a council of adminis- 
tration of -24 .persons. The Govommonts of 
all three countries gave tliclr approval to the 
enterprise and on the firm representations 
of the British Foreign Office a formal memo- 
randum was drawn up providing for absolute 
equality of British, Russian and French con- 
trol in the undertaking^ It has been agreed 
that in the northern ball Russian interest shall 
be 60 per cent., French interest 33 1-3 per cent, 
and British 6 2-3 per cent., and in the southern 
half Russian interest 6 2-3 per cent., French 
33 1-3 per cent., and British 60 per cent. The 
total interests of the parties in the whole line 
will thus be cquaV The French and Russian 
proposal was that interests should be equal 
for the whole line. The above arrangement 
was made to meet British susceptibilities. 

No announcement has yet been made of the 
settlement of further details In regard to the 
line. Its general route will presumably be 
from Astara via Teheran to Kerman or Yezd, 
and thence to either Bimder Abbas, at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, or Chabar, a point 
on the Mekian Coast, about 100 miles west 
of Gwadur. As to the cost, £18,700,000 was 
the amount first declared by Russian experts 
as sufficient to cover the cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-stock for the 1,400 
miles of railway In Persian territory. English 
experts then believed that £15,000,000 would 
bo snffij^nt. Farther iilvestigation hasi, led 
competeni experts on the English side to say 
that th&oapital involved must eventually total 
£30,000jo00 ati least. The line presents no 
great ei^e^g OUAeoIttee* hut theve would 
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bo a great variety of gradients throughput its 
length, the line will rise at several points to 
some thousands of feet above sea-lcvcl, and 
numerous detours will bo necessary both for 
gradients and to serve local needs. „ 

Central Asian Lines. 

There remains the possibility of linking up 
the Russian and Indian railway systems by 
way of Afghanistan. But many strategical 
objections have been raised to the trans-Persian 
railway and these considerations arc strength- 
ened tenfold in regard to bringing the Russian 
Central Asian lin(^s nearer Kabul. Russia 
lias in recent years considerably increased her 
railway facilities in Central Asia. The line 
from Krasnavodsk on the East Caspian shore 
now extends, via Merv and Bokliara and Samar- 
khand, to Andijan, which is some 360 miles 
north-west of Kashgar, the important town of 
Chinese Turkestan. The ^rcat network of 
railways in European Russia is also now di- 
rectly connected by the Orenburg line with 
Tashkent, and a connecting line links it up 
with the southern railway just described. 
From Merv a line runs south to Kushk, on the 
Afghan border, witliin a few miles of Herat. 
It is reported that Russia intends building 
another line extending the Orcnburg-Tashkciit 
connection to Termes, a point on the Oxus 
50 miles or less from Balkh, which, again, is 
close to the important strategical point, Mazar- 
i-Bharlf. It is doubtful whether in a race, 
Russia, starting from Termes, or Britain, start- 
ing from the Khybcr, could reach Kabul first. 
Termes, wliero, it is stated, Russia proposes to 
throw a bridge across the Oxus, is the highest 
point at which tliat river is navigable from the 
Aral Sea. The suggestion has often seriously 
been made in recent years tliat the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat should be linked to 
the Indian line which from Quetta proceeds 
to the Afghan border at Chaman. The dis- 
tance between the two railheads is About 520 
miles. 

Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Per- 
sian railways arc primarily associated wltli 
lines running inland from the Persian Gulf, 
to supersede the old camel routes. Special 
importance has for many ye.ars been attached 
to schemes for a railway from Mohammerali 
(at the opening of the Karun Valley, where 
the Karun River runs into the Shat-el-Arab, 
just above Basra, near the Turkish border,) 
northwards into the rich highland country 
of Western Persia. Britain has long establish- 
ed special relations with the Karun Valley 
and has a large trade there. An agreement 
was reached l^etween the Persian Government 
and the representative of a British Syndicate 
in February, 1913, for the construction of a 
railway from Mohammerah to Khoramabad; 
in the Interior. Persia offered the syndicate 
a two years* option, during which period the 
route of the Ime was to be surveyed. The 
Persian Government undertook to decide, on 
the completion of the survey, whether It would 
build the railwy as a State line under con- 
tract with the Syndicate, or whether it would 
grant the Syndicate a concession for the con- 
struction of the line. The Syndicate imme- 
diately began pichmffiaiy operations. Four 
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English engineers were sent out, and exactly 
two months after the agreement was announced 
they proceeded to Dizful, on the route of the 
line, for the purpose of making preliminary 
surveys. The Syndicate is composed of six 
group.s, of which four arc already connected 
with Persian commerce, viz.^ the Anglo-Pcr- 
slan Oil Company, the Imperial Bank, the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Com- 
any (Messrs. Lynch), and the British India 
team Navigation Company. The Syndicate 
is prepared to undertake much more exten- 
sive railway construction in Southern Persia. 
As Bussla will eventually build a line from 
Teheran to Khanikin, the Khoramabad lino 
will probably be linked with this line, at Tlama- 
dan or olsowhcro, and Persia will thins have 
two routes from the Gulf to the norm. 

Period of Transit. 

It is commonly said tliat the Trans-Persian 
railway would bring India within eight days 


of London. The possibility was demonstrated 
byetho performance of a party ‘^(vho travelled 
from London to Persia last yc&r and sent the 
following details of their journey to the Times. 
The party left London by the 8.35 p.m. train 
on a Saturday and arrived at Baku at 10-20 
p.ni (London time, say, 7-30 p.m.) on the 
following Thursday, and at Enzeli, on the 
south-west shore of the Caspian, (reached by 
steamer from Baku), at 0 a.m. on the follow- 
ing Saturday,— that is, within six and a half 
days from London. They travelled via Folkes- 
tone, Flushing, Berlin*^ Warsaw, Snamenka, 
llostofT and Beslan, and were detained at War- 
saw some ten hours and at other points a full 
12 hours more, thus reducing the actual travel- 
ling to 5J days, which was a “ record.” There 
remained, at the end of tlioir journey, only 
the trans-Persian stage, which it is hoped to 
cover by tlie new line, so that an express ser- 
vice from London to Delhi ought tj be easily 
possible within tlic eight days. 
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Name. 

Ai)pointmcnt. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 




Sonor Don E. Colornbrcs . , 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. F. C. Danger 


Do 

Do. 

Mr. C. W. llhodos 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Austria-ilungary. 




Dr. F. Frcycslcbcn ' . . 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

31 r. W. R. Czerwenka .. 


Do 

Do. 

('ount Egon von Tliurn and Valsassina 

Consul 

Bombay. 

31 r. A. riatt 


Do 

Do. 

Vacant 


Do 

Aden. 

Mr. E. StJ^incr 


IhD 

3ra(lraS. 

If err H. Schrader . . 


Do 

Ifjingooil. 

Mr. W. U. Nicholas 


Do 

K arachl. 

Mr. C. S. Anderson 


VMcc-Consul 

Do. 

Herr E. Vogelsang 


Do 

Aden 

Belgium. 




Mons. 31. Cuvoller 


Consul 

Bombay. 

3Ir. G. Stadler 


Do. 

Calcutta. 

3Ir, J. H. Fyfe 


Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. E. S. Murray 


Do. 

Aden. 

Mr, A. H. Deane 


Do 

Madras. 

3Ir. W. 3racdonald 


Do. 

Rangoon* 

Mr. R. A. Scott .., .. 


Do 

Akyab. 

3Ir. J. Llnce 


Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

3Ions Lucicii Combo 


Do 

Bombay. 

Bolivia. 




Kumar Shyffma Kumar Tagore 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 




3Ir. Joakim D, S. Nahapiet 


Consul 

Calcutta. 

Sir. T. A. DoSouza . . • . . 


Do 

Do. 

3Ir. J. Zuberbuhler • . . 


Vic(’-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. Martin Cohen 


Commercial Agent 

Do. 

Mr. J. B. Halliday 


Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

3Ir. J. F. Brown 


Commercial Agent 

Do. 

Chile. 




Senor Don A. D.'Oarces 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

3Ir. IT. H. C. Smidt 


Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. If. Menzics .. 


Do 

3[adi'a8 

Senhor L. Gromniers 


Do 

Calcutta. 

Mr. A. R. Eeishman 


Do. 

Chittagong. 

Mr. C. Kauffeld 


Do 

Rangoon. 

^ " China. 




Mr. Hsiao Yung Hsi 

.. 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Bica. 




Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 


Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 




3Ir. J. Zuberbuhler . 


Honorary Consttd . . 

Bombay. 

3Ir. 0. Hummel 

. . . . 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Vacafct 

.. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 
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!N'amc. 


i.ppointmunt. 


Po!t. 


Danmark 


Mr. 0, J. Elton . . 

Vacant 

Mr. E. S. Murray 
Mr. B. T. Meaziod 
Mr. I. E. Jensen . . 

Mr. H. Curjol . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. J. lluwko 
Mr. 8. 0. L. Eustace 
Mr. P. T. Christensen . . 


Consul-General . . 
Consul e . . 

Do 

Do. . • 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Madras 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Moulmein. 


Ecuador. 

Kumar ^hyama Kumar Tagore 


Consul 


Calcutta. 


France. 

Mons. A. E. Roussin 
Mons 11. T. Jueritte 
Mons. C. Barret . . 

Mons. M. Ries . . 

Mr. T. L. F. Beaumont 
Mr. F. E. L. Workc 
Mr. J. L. Brown 
Vacant 

Revd. P. J. Kletfcr 
Mr. J. LcFauchcur 
Mr. J. Fernel . . . « 

Mr, P. Bordes 


Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do. .. 
1 ) 0 . . . 
Do. .. 
Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. . . 
Do. . . 
Do. .. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Karaclil. 

Madras. 

Chittagong 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Coconada. 

Tellichcrry. 

Do. 


Germany, 

Count Karl Von Luxburg 
Baron E. von Rosen 

Mr. II. R. Schuler 
Herr F. Hcyer . . 

Herr E. Nouenhofor 
Herr E. Vogelsang 
Mr. Max Mlcrsch . . 

Mr. Fritz Gosling 
Mr. E. J. Foucar. . 

Herr Leo Ulrich . . 

Mr. Carl Kauit'eld 
Herr Fritz Feez . . 

Mr. Adolf Buelcr 
Herr II. Baeclitold 


Consul-General 
Attached to the 
sulate-General. 
Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Commerehil Agent 
Consul 

1)0 

Do 

. 1)0 

Do 

Do. 



Calcutta 

f)o. 

Do, 

Bombay, 
Karachi 
Aden. , 
Madras. 
Calcutta. 
Moulmeia. 
Akyab. 
Rang(X>n, 
Bassein. 
Cochin. 
Do. 


Greece. 

Mr. B. Apostolldcs 

Gautemala. 

Mr. H. J. Sanders 


Consul 

Consul 


Calcutta. 

« 

Calcutta. 


Italy. 


Cavallere Giuseppe Saint Martin 
Cav. L. Zunini . . 

Cav. Dr. G. Gorlo 

Mr. J. Melkle 

Vacant 

Signor Gaioomo Bottoui 
Mr. Gordon Fraser 

Vacant 

Vacant 

m, H. J, Guy, R.N.R 


Consul-General 

Do 

Consul 

Do 

Honorary Vice-Consul 
Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do 

Do 


Japan. 

Mt. Kametaro IFijiina Sliorokul 
Mr.Y. Shibata ,, 

Mr, Kasttwo Iwasakl . , 


Consul-General 

Do. 

Consol 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Moulmein. 

Akyab. 

Basseto. 


. i Calcutta. 
.. Do. 

.. Bombay* 


V 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Port. 


Liberia. 




T)r. K. F. Underwood . . . . , . i . 

Consul . t 

, i 

i , 

Dr. Benode Bcliari Banerjee . . . , ^ . 

Do. 

•* 

•• 

Mexico. 




Mr. B. L. B. Gall 

Consul 

•• 

** 

Netherlands. 




Mon». J. Barendrccht% . . 

Consul-General 


, , 

Mods. L. Groinmers 

Consul 



Mons. J. G. Bendien 

Do. 



^Ir. W. Grimm 

Do. 



Mr. T. L. F. Beaumont 

Do. 



.Mr. C. E. L. Kappclhoif, Jr. . . 

Do. 



Mr. B. A. Scott 

J)o. 



Mr. W. MiiRsink . . 

Do. 



Mr. VjiCruslia 

Do. 



Mons. L. Groinmers 

Vice-Consul 



Norway. 




IMr. 11. J. Sanders 

Coiisul-Oeneial 



Mr. F. E, Hardcastlc 

Consul 



Mr. W. Meek 

Do. 



Sir H. S. Fraser, Kt 

Do. 



Mr. J. F. Simpson 

Do. 



Mr. H. A. Bees ,. .. 

Do. 



Mr. G. J. Smldt 

Vice-Consul 



Mr. S. G. mtherdon 

Do. 



Mr. S. Lucas 

Do. . . 



Mr. A. Gardiner 

Vicc-Coiibul 



Mr. D. Miller 

Do. .. 



air. E. 0. Moylan * 

Do. . . 



Mr. J. Anderson . . 

Do. 



Mr. J. McCracken 

Do. . . 



Mr. J. J. Shaw . . 

Do. . . 



Mr. E. F. B. Wyatt 

# 

Do. 



Persia. 




Mirza Sir Davood Khan Muftalios-Salianch, 

Consul-General 



K. 0. M. G. 




Mirza All Akbar Khan, n.A., Bariihter-ut-I.aw, 
Khan Bahadur Haji Miiza SJiujaut AH Beg . . 

Consul 



Do. 



Hadji mrza Melidi • 

Do. 



.Mirza AH Akbar Khan, n.A., Uarristcr-at-Law. 

Vice-Consul 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Vice-Coiibul-Goiieial 


Vacant .. .. 

Vice-Coubul 



Aga Mahmood . . 

Do. 



Vacant . . • . . 

Du. . . 



• Peru. 



% 

Mr. W. Smidt •. 

Consul 


IMr. J. B. Strain 

Do. 

.. 


Portugal. 




Si'uhor A. Cftssanova 

Consul-General 



Vacant * . . 

Consul 



I^fr. Iformnsjl Cowasjl Dinshaw 

Mr. R. D. Dinshaw * 

Do. 

Do. . , 



Dr. B. M. deSouza 

Do. 



Senhor F. daCunha Pinto 

Vice-Consul 



Mr. W. D. Young , . . . . . . . | 

Do. 



M r. J. Short 

Do. 

^ J 


Mons. C. Jaipbon 

Do. 



Mens. A. Goguet Chapuis 

Do. .. . 

• • 


Russia. 




Mons. C. Nabokoff . . 

Bloiis. M. Hies . . • 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

•• 


Mous. Vsevolod Ampenow . . „ . , . . 

Do. 



Mr. & J. BodaUue 

Do. 

•• 

•• 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

]>o. 

Bonvbay. 

1 ) 0 . 

Karaclii, 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Bangooii. 

Madrub. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Bo. ' 
Bangoon. 
Calcutta. 
Chittagong. 
Bo. 

Coconada. 

TutiCoriii. 

Akyab. 

Bahbcin. 

Do. 

Moulmcin. 

Kaiachi. 


Calcutta. 

Jlorubay. 

Calcutta. 

Madias. 

lionibay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Ban goon. 

Moulmcin, 

Bangoon. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Bangoon. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 
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Kame. 

Appointment. 

1 

Pwt. 

Siam. 

Vacant. 

Conaul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. B. J. It. . . 

Ho. ^ 

Ban goon. 

Mr. A. If. 

Ho. ‘ 

Aloulmein. 

Mr. C VttU'dor-Uuclit . . 

Ho 

Ho. 

Spain. 

Don J. Muaiia Y. Maitiiioz 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Ho. 

iAlcutta. 

Mon». L. Qrozoux 

Vice-Consul 

Ho. 

Mr. 1 j. L<‘S(l<w 

Ho 

Ho, 

M. Jtics 

Ho 

Aden. 

Mr. G, U. Coloinun 

Ho 

Madras. 

Mr. W. Arclibald 

Ho 

Bangoon. 

Sweden. 



Mr. W. L. AVanklyn 

Consul-General 

f 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Andrew Yule 

Ho 

Ho. 

Mr. E. 11. JjOgan 

Consul 

Aladras. 

Mr. L. Volkart 

Ho. 

Bombay 

Mr. J. Muller 

Ho 

Ho. 

Mr. A. E. Adams 

Ho 

Aden. 

Mr. E. T. llickH 

Ho 

Batigoou. 

Mr. T. 11. Wheeler 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

V acant 

Ho 

Aloulmein. 

Turkey. 



Halil Halid Hey 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Haji Mtihamruad Abdul Aziz liadsliah Sahib . 

(’onsul 

Madras. 

Jlajl Muliaminad Youssouf Jsmail SaJiib 

Ho 

Bdiigoon. 

Elfendi. 


United States of America. 

Mr. W. H. Michael 

Consul- (Ion oral 

Calcutta. * 

Mr. C. B. Perry 

Vice and Deputy Consul- 

Ho. 

Mr. H. P. Baker 

General. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. 11. Schulz 

Ho 

Aden. 

Mr. S. Iv. Jiiiptou 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. .lose do Olivarea 

Ho 

ACadras. 

Mr. Maxwell K. IMoorhead 

Do. 

Rangoon, 

Mr. Selby S. (k)leiuan . . 

Vice and Dei)uty Consul . . 

Bombay, 

Air. E. L. lloKcrs 

i Ho. 

Karachi. 

Mr. 11. B. Osborn 

Do. 

Bangoon. 

Air. K. H. Scott 

Ho. 

Ahidras. 

Mr. P. Nalin 

Do. 

Aden. < 

ATr. W. E. Bell 

Consular Agent 

ChitUgong. 

Air. C. E. Both 

Ho. 

Cochin. 

Vacant 

1)0. 

Bassein. 

Air. 1). llobertson 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Mr. C. J. AIcNell 

Ho. 

Aloulmein, ’ 

Mr. W. 0. Orr 

Ho. 

Akyab. 

Uruguay. , 

AIoiis. C. dambon 

Consul 

Calcutta. 



The Army in India. 


The groat sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, kno^vn as 
peons enrolled for the protection of the fac* 
tories of the East India Company ; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in ]665. liefortr this, 
detacliments of soldiers wore sent from Eng- 
land to Bombay, and as early as 1625 the first 
fortified position was occupied by the East 
India Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired^ 1040, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1061 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, four years before the French ap- 
peared in India. In 1068 the garrison of 
Bombay consisted of 285 men, of whom only 
93 were English, the remainder being French, 
Portuguese and natives. 

While hhe origin of the regular sepoy army 
is usually dated from 1748, when Stringer 
Lawrence, “ the father of the Indian Army,” 
enrolled an Indian force in Madras, it is in- 
teresting to note th«at there was a considerable 
military establishment in Bombay prior to 
that date. In 1741 this establishment, which 
was considered as one regiment, consisted of 
a captain, nine lieutenants, fifteen ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 82 sergeants, 
82 corporals, 26 drummers, and 319 European 
privates, together with 31 “masters” (pro- 
bably Eurasians) and 900 topasses — presum- 
ably Goanese. These were distributed in 
seven companies, their total monthly pay being 
10,314 rupees. Thdro was in addition a kind 
of native militia, composed of 700 sepoys in- 
cluding native officers. These were maintained 
at a monthly cost of 312 rupees. They were 
not equipped or dressed in a uniform manner, 
but supplied* their own weapons — swords and 
shields, bows and arrows, pikes, lances or 
matchlocks. After the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
were considerably increased, and an artillery 
company was raised. Already in 1740 the 
French at Pondicheri^ had raised a large force 
of Musalman soldiers, armed and equipped 
in the European fashion ; and the fall of 
Madras, which the French captured in 1746, 
induced the English East India Company to 
begin the formation* of a military establish- 
ment ^f like nature. In January 1748 Major 
Stringer Lawrendb landed at Fort St. David 
to command the forces of the Company. The 
English foothold in India was then precarious. 
Ihe French under Dupleix were contemplating 
further attacks ; and it became necessary for 
the English Company to form a larger military 
establishment. The new commandant at once 
set about the organisation and discipline of 
his small force. The garrison was organised 
in seven companies ; and the peons, or factory 
guards, were also formed into companies. 
This was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Commander-in-Chief. In Madras the Euro- 
ean companies developed into the 1st Madras 
ustiiers; similar companies in Bombay and 
Bengal became the 1st Bombay and Ist Bengal 
FusUiers. The native infantry was similarly 
developed and organised by Lawrence and 
Clive, who was his contemporary, and military 
advefllurers-e-both Musalman and Hindu—* 
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readily took service under the East India 
Company. By degrees Iloyal Bogiineuts were 
sent to India, the first being the 39th Foot, 
which arrived in 1754. 

Struggle with the French. 

From this time for a century or more the 
Army of India was engaged in constant 
war. After a prolonged struggle witli the 
French, whom Dupleix had by 1750 raised 
to the position of the leading power in India, 
the cffoits of Stringer Lawrence, Clive and 
Eyre Cooto completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plasscy in Ben- 
gal and on the field of Wandewash in 
Southern India. In 1761 the final overthrow 
of tlie Freneh was completed, and the terri- 
tories of that enterprising people were reduced 
to a few settlements on the coast, the principal 
of which, Pondicherry, was captured in 1793. 
But while the Army of India had accomplished 
this much, they had now to contend with the 
great native poweis, both Iliudu and Mahome- 
dan. A number of independent states had 
arisen on the decline of the Jdiighal Empire, 
some ruled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
Delhi and others by the Mahratta princes who 
had succeeded to and extended the conquests 
of Sivaji ; while in Mysore Hydor All, a Mussal- 
man adventurer, had established himself in 
the place of tlm Hindu Kaja. A great and 
prolonged struggle took place with the ruJer 
of Mysore, in which the forces of the Crown 
and the Company’s Army boro a distinguished 
part.' I’his struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and terminated only with the death of 
Hyder's son and successor Tipu when his capital 
of 8eringapatam was taken by assault in 1799. . 
Presidency Armies. 

The extension of British territory had 
necessitated a corresponding augmentation in 
the strength of the armies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, which were entirely separate 
organisations, as rendered requisite by the 
great distances and independent territories by 
which they were separated. But Bengal and 
Bombay troops had taken part in the wars 
in Southern India, although the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on the Madras Army. 
These armies had grown both in strength and 
efficiency. In 1787 the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, wrote to the Duke of 
York — “ A brigade of our sepoys would make 
anybody emperor of Hindustan. The appear- 
ance of the native troops gave me the 
greatest satisfaction ; some of the battalions 
were perfectly well-trained, and there was 
a spirit of emulation among the officers, 
and an attention in the men, which leaves 
me but little room to doubt that they will soon 
be brought to a great pitch of discipline.” 

Reorganisation of 1796. 

In 1796, when the native armies were re- 
organised, the European troops were about 
13,000 strong ; the native troops numbered some 
67,000, the infantry being generally formed into 
regiments of two batal^ons each. In Bengal 
native infantry regiments were formed by linking 
existing battalions. The establishment of each 
two-baltalion regiment was 1 colonel comman- 
dant, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors; 8 captains,' 
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22 lieutenants, 10 enslfnis, 2 European non- 
commissioned officers, 40 native officers, 200 
native non-commissioned officers, 40 dniinmcrs 
and liters, 1,000 sc^poys. Each battalion had 
two grenadier and eight battalion companies. 
Tromotion and furlough rules for the officers 
were promulgated and interior economy was 
improved. At tlinsamn time tlio Madras and 
Bombay armies were reorganised. The Madras 
cavalry was formed into four regiments, having 
twelve British officers each, the artillery into 
two battalions of five companies each and 
fifteen companies of lascars. Tlio native in- 
fantry was organised in eleven two-battalion 
regiments, rather stronger than thosci of the 
Bengal establishment, a’here were also two 
battalions of European infantry. The Bombay 
Army was organised on .similar linos, with an 
establishment of six two-battalion regiments 
and a Maritio Battalion ; six companies of 
European artillery were formed in 1798. 

Policy of Wellesley. 

Besides the wars that have been referred 
to, the East India Company had been 
engaged in minor operations, particularly 
aprainst the growing power of the Mahratta.s, 
wldch menaced the stability of the British 
in India. In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley 
arrived as Governor-General firmly imbued 
with the necessity of reducing the pow'cr 
and iuiluence of the Erench, wldch had 
again arisen through the military adventurers 
who had established themselves in the service 
of various native powers. Tlicro was a French 
party at Scringnpatam, and the ruler of My.sorc 
was in corrcsi)ondenco with Napoleon Bona- 
parte in Egypt. At Hyderabad the Fronch 
adventurer llaymond dominated the State 
army, having under his command a disciplined 
force of ] 4,000 men who carried the colours 
of the French Kepublic and w'oro the Cap of 
Liberty engmved upon their buttons. In 
the Mahratta States, and especially in Sindia’s 
service, adventurers of the same enterprising 
nation had disclpllnotl large forces of infantry 
and artilhiry ; .and the blind Mughal Em- 
peror at Delhi was held In the power of Perron, 
Sindia’s French General. One of the first 
acts of the new Governor-General was to dis- ! 
arm the French party at Hyderabad, a measure ! 
carried out by Captain (afterwards Sir John) i 
Malcolm. The French officers in the Nizam’s | 
service were deported to their o^vn country, i 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded under ; 
the terms of wldch a Contingent of Hyderabad 
Troops was supplied for service in the campaign 
of Scringapatam. Troops of all three presi- 
donoios took part in the campaign which termi- 
nated with the capture of Scringapatam and 
the death of Tipu on the 4th Stay 1799. It 
was in this campaign that Colonel Arthur 
Wdlesloy, afterwards Buko of Wellington, 
came into prominent notice. It was now 
necessary to direct attention to affairs in the 
Blahratta States, which were encroaching on 
the territories of our ally the Nizam, and had 
a dangerous ascendancy throughout India. An 
opportunity occurred in supporting the Feshwa, 
Who had been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 
The Mahrattas. 

The Mahrattas, originally mere predatory 
hordes, had become an organised nation 
under the rule of SivaJL After his death 


the Government which ho had inaugurated 
passed from the feeble hands of nis succes- 
sors, the Tlajas of Satara, into tl)Ose of 
the astute Brahmin Ministers, the Posh was, 
who had their scat at Poona. Other Mah- 
ratta princes, descended from officers of State — 
Slndi.'\ UolkaT, tlio Gaikwar and the Raja 
of Beiar — held sway over a great part of India, 
and were attempting to extend their domi- 
nions and consolidate their influence from the 
Ganges to the Godavery. TIic Mahrattas, 
famous as irregular predatory hordes in times 
gone by, had never beewremarkablo for cou- 
rage, the place of which was supplied by their 
natural astuteness and capacity for organisa- 
tion. Tlio genius of the nation lay more in 
the direction of diplomacy and intrigue, and 
a false glamour appears to surround their 
name as warriors, to which history has lent 
an undeserved prestige. Their success must in 
part bo prescribed to tlicir intcllectuaf acumen 
and subtlety, and in part to the effete con- 
dition of those with whom they had to con- 
tend. TTio edifice of their nationality was 
built on tlio ashes of the declining Mughal 
Empire. But even since the days when their 
military renown had rested on some solid 
foundation they had rapidly declined, and the 
phantom of their fame was dtssipatccl the mo- 
ment they came into collision with European 
armies, i'heir artillery and infantry, com- 
posed of Jat.s, Ilajputs, Arabs and other mer- 
cenaries, foiiglit with desperate valour, but 
the far-famed Mahratta horse disappeared 
from the field at the beginning of every action. 
General Lake in the north of India defeated 
tlic forces of Sindia in a succession of battles 
at Aligarh, at Agra, at Delhi and Ijaswari ; 
while in the south General Arthur Wellesley 
captured Ahmcdnagar and Gawilgarh, and 
gained complete victories over thb combined 
forces of Sindia and the Uaja of Bcrar at As- 
saye and Argaum. In those campaigns a 
considerable British force and a largo portion 
of the Bengal and Madras armies wore em- 
ployed ; they acquitted themselves with their 
customary valour, and {fSlined some of the 
most notable victories recorded in English 
history. During the progress of these wars 
the Army of India was considerably augmented, 
and we find that on reduction to peace estab- 
lishment in 1805 there •’were some 25,000 
British and 130,000 native tr(^ops in Iniia. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Indian Army has been from time 
to time subject to incidents of mutiny which 
were precursors of the great cataclysm of 
1857. In the fort of VelToro in 180o were 
confined the sons of Tipu Sultan, these 
descendants of the most fanatical enemy of 
the English in India being permitted to 
maintain a largo body of adherents and an 
almost regal state. Naturally they intrigued. 
The native soldiers of the Ciompany had grie- 
vances, The military authorities had issued 
a new pattern of turban, which owing to its 
resemblance to the head-dress worn by half- 
caste drummers, gave rise to a rumour that 
thdr conversion to Chr^tianity was intended. 
Other inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to the 
rdigion and sentiments of both Hindus and 
Mahomedans, caused the smouldering t;dis- 
content already extstlng to bregk offt into open 
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mutiny, xflerc were many signs and* por- 
tents typical also of the greater rebellion. Tlio 
ofBccrs had become estranged from their men 
and lived too much apart from them. The 
native troops suddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the European officer^ and 
soldiers, their wives and clilldi'cn, quartered 
in the fort, while the striped flag of the Sultau 
of Mysore was raised on the ramparts. But 
if tlie parallel so far is close, the method of 
dealing with the outbreak of 180<1 ditfered 
wiilely from the weakness displayed at Meerut 
ill 1857. There was happily at the neighbour- 
ing station of Arcot a soldier of energy, de- 
cision, and courage botli moral and pliysical. 
Colonel Gillespie with the 19th Light Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti- 
neers like a hurricane, blew in the gates of 
the fort-, destroyed most of the sepoys, and in 
the courJfc of a few hours suppressed the re- 
bellion. This retribution struck terror into 
the hcai’ts of other would-be mutineers and 
disalfcetion, which was rife thioughout the 
i\ladras Army, did not elsewhere find active 
expression. 

Overseas Expedition. 

Almost as dangerous was the mutinous 
discontent excited among the British offlccus 
by the ill-advised measures of Sir George 
Barlow, unfortunately acting temporarily as 
Governor-General in 1809, which was with 
diiftculty quelled by the tact of wiser and 
more considerate men. It was not only 
within the conflno^of India that the Army 
distinguished itself durhig the period under 
review. Expeditions were made beyond sfas. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon, 
Malacca, and the Spice Islands were wrested 
from the Ijutch ; and Java was conquered 
ill 1811 by a force largely composed of 
Bengal troops which had volunteered for 
this service. In 1814 took place the Nepal 
War, in which the brave Gillespie* who had 
so distinguished himself at A^ellorc and in Java, 
was killed when leailiug the assault on a fort 
near Dchra Dun. This war is chiefly of in- 
terest from its having introduced us to the 
Ourklias, inhabitants of Nepal, who form so 
large and efficient a portion of our Indian Army. 
Second Mnhratta War. 

In t817 hostyities again broke out with 
the Mahrattas. The primary cause of • the 
war were the Pindaris, a military .system of 
bandits of all native races ami creeds who, 
formed mostly from the military adventurers 
who had oeki employed by native poten- 
tates, had established themselves in strong- 
holds on the banks of the Narbada river, 
from whence they issued to plunder the 
country from the end to end. These people 
had become so formidable that a large army 
had to be assembled for their destruction, for 
they viewed with dismoy and opposed with 
force the establishment of effective power in 
the land where they had so long carried on 
with impunity their lawless modes of life. To 
cope with this growing evil, armies wore to 
close in from every dir«}tion on the fastnesses 
of tlie Pindaris. At the same time a* watch 
had to be kept on the Mahratta States, whoso 
rulersp eomh^ed by the feeble policy that 
liad followed when the strong hand of the 
WeUmiey. was removed, were jpro'. 


pared to take up arms once more. Praetb 
cally the whole of the Army took the field, and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
experiences of 1817 differed in no wise from 
tho.so of 1803, except that resistance was less 
stubborn as tiic brigades of the European 
military adventurers no longer existed in the 
Mahratta armies. The Chiefs of Poona, Nag- 
pore, Indore and Gwalior rose in succession. 
At the battle of Kirkec, where the tramp of 
the myriad Mahratta horse shook the very 
earth, tliey were beaten off by one-tenth of 
their numbers aftisr a feeble attempt to charge a 
native regiment. At Koregaum where the do- 
fcachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
ant a resistance to the attacks of a vastly 
superior forci', the Arabs alone fought on the 
side of the Mahrattas, 20,000 of whom stood 
idle on the plain. At Sitabaldi a few regi- 
ments of Madras native infantry beat off the 
attacks of tlie army of the llaja of Nagporc, 
and victory was assured by the charge of a 
troop of Bengal cavalry. At the battle of 
Mahidpur the Iiosts of llolkar molted like snow 
from the face of the desert before the deter- 
mined onslaught of a small army of British 
and native troops. This was tlio last war in 
Southern India. 'I’lio tide of war rolled to the 
north, never to return. In the Punjab, to the 
borders of which our frontier was now extended, 
the Army was to meet in the great military 
community of the Silriis, a braver and more 
virile foe. 

Reorganisation in 1824. 

In 1824 there was another outbreak of 
mutiny, this time at Barrackporc in a regiment 
that was unwisely dealt with when about 
to proceed to the Burmese War. In that 
year the armies were reorganised, the doublo- 
battalion regiments being separated, and 
the battalions numbered according to the 
dates when tlicy were raised. The Bengal 
Army was organised in three brigades of 
horse artillery, five battalions of foot artil- 
lery, two regiments of European and 68 
of native infantry, 5 regiments of irregular and 
8 of regular cavalry. 'J'he Madras and Bombay 
armies wore constituted on similar lines, though 
of lessor strength. Thcio were also various 
local forces, such as the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, paid for by the JSizam, con.sisting of 
horse, foot and artiHory. The irr^ular cavalry 
were all silladars, that is the troopers furnished 
their own horse and equipment, as do the 
greater part of the native cavalry of to-day. 
The irregular and local corps had each only 
two or three European Officers. 

First Afghan War. 

In 1859^he occupation of Afghanistan was. 
undertaken, Kabul was occupied, and a large 
Army stationed in this country beyond the 
Indus. There followodltho disasters of Kabul, 
the murder of British envoys, and the retreat 
in which a whole army perished. This disaster 
was in some measure retrieved by Subsequent 
operations , but it had far-reaching effects on 
the morale oi the Army and on British prestige. 
The Sikhs. 

The peoj)le ol the Punjab had wltnei^ed 
from afar the disaster of the retreat from 
Kabul. It is mte that they had seen 
also the advaneo of tlio viatorioua army, and 
the trfihnpb of its retom which was ctImaM 
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with barbaric pageantry at Peshawar ; but 
the ]5ritish army had lost tlic prestige of in- 
vincibility which it had gained during a hundred 
years of victory throughout peninsular India. 
It is convenient here to give some account of 
the Biklis in wlioni our army met a more for- 
midable enemy than th(!y had hitherto en- 
countered, who have since supplied many of 
tlie best soldiers in its ranks, and wlio less than 
nijie years later served witli valour and lldc- 
llty i>en(;at]i our colours in the great struggle 
of the sepoy war. In tin', (wly part of tin; 
sixteonth century llaba Nanak, a peasant of 
a village near Lalioro, founded the religious 
sect wliieii was to play such an important part 
in the liistory of India. The religion lie preacli- 
ed was pure monotiieism and in no way mili- 
tant in its original form. The new faith, 
founded on the Unity of Clod and the religious 
equality of man, gradually made great head- 
way, the philanthropy and tolerance of its 
tenets appealing to tlio. hearts of men. Tlic 
Ciurus who succeeded Nanak wore active in 
tlieir teaching ; they founded and built the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar ; and iho sect 
began to assume a political significance. This 
brought them into conlliet witli the Mughal 
Government, and Sikhism was subjected to 
that persecution whicli was alone necessary 
to transform it into a militant political force, 
liar (lovind, the Sixth Guru, became a mili- 
tary as well as a spiritual leader, and on bis 
death in 1045 left the Sikhs a strong and mili- 
tant pOAV(;r. 

After two hundred years the Sikli faitli 
became ostablislied as a guiding principle to 
W'ork its way in the world. Nanak disengaged 
his little society of woishippers from Hindu 
idolatory and Maliomedaii faith ; Amar Pas 
preserved the community from declining into 
a sect of ascetics ; Arjaii gave his incr<'asing 
followers a written rule of eondiict and a civil 
organisation ; liar Govind added the use of 
arms and a military system ; Govind Singh 
b(;stowed upon them a distinct political exis- 
tence, and inspired them with the desire of 
being socially free and naturally independent. 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Prah- 
minic,al doctrines were most strongly acted 
on by the vital and spreading Mahomedan 
belief. As in the ease of otlicr sects whose 
vicissitudes are recorded in the history of the 
world, religious porsecutioi» gave to ^Sikhism 
that vivifying inllucnco which was the neces- 
sary stimulus to permanence and progress. 
With varying fortunes the power of tlic Sikhs 
was consolidated, and by 1785 they were pre- 
dominant from tlie frontiers of Oudh to the 
Indus. Their prestige is Illustrated In the 
story of the traveller Foster, wlA) describes 
the alarm caused to a petty Chief and his 
people by the appearance of two Sikh horse- 
men under the walls of their fort. The great 
Chief llanjit Singh, the “ lion of the Punjab,” 
established his ascendancy throughout that 
province, and with the aid of European mili- 
tary adventurers such as Ventura and Allard 
organised a powerful regular army, llanjit 
Blugh had the wisdom to keep on friendly 
terms with the English; but his death was tlic 
signal for intcnial dissensions which in course 
of time rendered the Army the principal power 
In tlie 8tatr>, and brouglit them into conflict 
with their English neighbours. 


in India. 

r Sikh Wars. 

A largo portion of the Bengal Army 
under Sir Hugh Gough took part in the 
first Sikh War in 1815-0, in the opening battle 
of which, at Mudki and Forozeshalir, the native 
trooil.s did not greatly distinguish themselves; 
although they retri(;vcd their reputation in 
subsequent actions when the Sikhs were de- 
feated at Aliwal and Sobraon. But the Ben- 
gal Army had for some time been undergoing 
tliat dcteiioratiou of cy,scipline which culmi- 
nated a dozen years later in the mutiny. Tlioy 
were no longer tlic soldiers of Lake and Has- 
tings ; the heroes of Laswari, of Seriugapatam, 
and of expeditions overseas. In the snows 
and deserts of Afghanistan and amid the bloody 
scenes of the Khurd Kabul Pass and Jagdalak 
they bad lost much of their ardour and pres- 
tige, while they had witnessed the defeat and 
slaughter of their hitherto invincible English 
comrades. They fought well on occasion; 
.stimulated by the presence and example of 
English regiments ; but their training and 
discipline left much to bo desired. The second 
Sikh War followed a few years later, wlien, 
after the indecisive battle of Chillianwala, 
the Sikhs were finally vanquished at Gujarat. 
'I’hc other campaigns belonging to this period 
wore tlio conque.st of Sind by Sir Charles Napier 
and the Second Burm(‘se War. On the eve 
of the Mutiny tiierc were in the Bengal Army 
21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; in 
the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops ; and in Bflmbay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The conquest of 
the Punjab extended our frontier to the country 
inhabited by those turbulent tribes which 
have given so much trouble by their raids and 
forays, wTiilc they have supplied many soldiers 
to our army. To keep erder on this north- 
w'estcrii limit of the Empire the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while 
they generally involved but little bloodshed, 
kept the Force fully cmjiloyed for many years, 
and involved much ardous Mwk in the imr- 
suit of an elusive enemy. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

The history of the Inc^an Army in general 
and of the Bengal Army in partiquiar is 
so closely bound up with* the great Mutiny 
of • 1857 that it i.s necessary to enter 
Into some account of the causes which 
brought about that catastrophe, and to sketch 
ill outline its chief events. In. 1856 Lord 
Dalhousie resigned the Viceroyalty of India 
after a term of office marked by strenuous 
activity and by an e.xtcnsivc policy of annexa- 
tion. From Oudh a dissolute and incompe- 
tent king was removed and his territories were 
annexed to the British dominions, an act 
which could not but have a disturbing effect 
in a country where the natural and hereditary 
rulers of the people were regarded with the 
greatest veneration. The territory of Jhansi 
was also annexed, the Government refusing 
to allow the Bani to adopt an heir to succeed 
her deceased husbandC; and the Nana of Bl- 
thur, adopted son of the last Pcsliwa Baji 
Bao, was refused a continuance of his adop- 
tive father’s pension. These two lattcl-, the 
Ilani of Jhansi and Nana Sahib, became the 
bitterest and most cruel of our enemies. The 
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annexation Oudh waf=i a severe shock tg the 
susceptibilities of the feudal nobles of that 
province, from which, it must bo remembered 
a large portion of tlio licngal Army was re- 
cruited. There were thus political causes of 
disaffection in India apart from the co|^stant 
presence of racial difference, fostered by poli- 
tical agitators and a seditious press. There 
were Prin<^cs and States ripe for rebellion ; 
while on the throne of the Mughais at Delhi 
there sat the shadow of a monarch whom tra- 
dition and the grcat]||ss of a name caused to 
be venerated by ^Tussalmans throughout 
India. And in the Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for planting the 
seed of corruption. 

The infantry of that army had in its ranks 
a great majority of Oudh sepoys ; while men 
of the same race formed the hulk of forces 
such as *he Gwalior Contingent, maintained 
by Nalivc States under tiio terms of treaties 
with tljo Britisii Government. A small per- 
cenlago of Mahoinedans of Ifindustan was 
also to be found in the Bengal Native Infantry, 
wliilo they supplied ilic greater part of tiie 
Cavalry of that Presidency. It will tl us be 
undorslootl that in hotli armi('s Dure was a 
dangerous prei)ond(irance of one class, faeili- 
tating and extending combination on the 
part of the di.saffeeted. It was different with 
the, armies of the other Presideneies, wliich 
were entirely sej)arato from the Bengal Army, 
and under their own Commanders-in-Chief. 
and wlu're men of every eastc and creed wor(' 
mingled in the ranks, a system whieh obviated 
the likelihood of combination among men ever 
prone to be suspicious of one aii(»thcr. There 
were in tBo IMadras Army family ties to kei'p 
the men true to their salt. In that Presidency 
the sepoy hafi in almost every instance a large 
number of relatives living with him. ITc was 
not likely to abandon these relations to their 
fate, and mutiny against th(* Government 
he served. The Presidential system, in fact, 
offered an effective safe-guadd in the “ water- 
tight compartments *• tlftit prevented tliose 
armies from intermingling. 'J’hcro was not 
only no sympathy bnt some antagonism be- 
tween the different armies ; and on one occa- 
sion when regiments of the northern and south- 
ern Presidencies W(#c serving together, an 
order had to be issued that the Madras scpoy.s 
were not to irritflte their brotliren by calling 
tbem “ Bengalis ” wbicli was regarded as an 
opprobrious term, applicable properly to a 
despised and unwarlike race which has never 
furnished 5ny soldiers. While the suscep- 
tibilities of the Oudh sepoy had been hurt by 
the annexation of his country, the Muhamma- 
dans still held in veneration the puppet who 
occupied the throne of the great iMughals and 
cherished the recollection of former glory and 
power. They had in addition the influence 
of a fanatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war against the Christians. Their combina- 
tion with the Hindus is, however, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes wliich brought 
these antagonistic peoples into alliance must 
be sought for elsewhere than in political in- 
fluences. That there were leaders such as 
the Nana, the llani of Jhansi and the Maulvi 
of Py^bad who made use of the native army 
for purposes t>f rebellion has already been Indi- 
cated. But the afiny would not mutiny merely 
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at the instigation of a few political intriguers 
and agitators. The seeds of disaffection had 
long been growing in the Bengal Army. The 
disasters of the Afghan War had taught the 
sepoy that his European comrade was not 
invincible. The proportion of Native to British 
soldiers in India was far too great. The Indian 
Empire in those days rested too largely 
on mercenary forces. There were in tlie coun- 
try only some 38,000 British soldiers, while 
the native troops numbered 200,000 men, 
exclusive of the numerous levies of indepen- 
dent or semi-iudcpoTident princes. A great 
establi.sbmeiit of native artillery Jiad grown 
up. While the Bengal sepoy had deteriorat- 
ed in morale, bo had cause for discontent. 
He liad l)een altern.atively pampered and 
abused. 'J’he grant of extra allowances 
on all occasions for field service had in the 
first place excited his cupidity ; their witli- 
<lravval had aroused liis discontent. He feared 
that att(‘mpts were being made to destroy 
his easfe and subvert his rc'ligion, the, points 
on which he was mo.st sensitive. 'I'here was, 
too much cent ralisaf ion of power in tiie hands 
of tlio militaiy autliorith's at Army I lead - 
quarters. TJu' proselytising spirit was abroad, 
and .sonu; amiable but fanatical ofllcers preach- 
ed their religion al)out the country. Tlie cru- 
cial question of tlie greased cartridges brought 
matters to a head. With a great deal of reason 
the sepoys complaiiu'd of the new cartridge, 
the paper of wJiich was greased with animal 
f.at, said to he tiiat of swine and oxen, the 
former aliliorrcnt to Musalmans, the latter 
.sacrilegious to Hindus. 'I'lie np'sterious un- 
leav(‘ne(l cakes were circulated, and while 
tlu'ir significance was rc'alised by some, it was 
ignored by tho.se in authority. 

Course of the Rising. 

The introduction of tiie new cartridge for 
the Knfiidd Killo in January 1857 causinl wlde- 
sprc'ad alarm among tlie native ranks of tlie 
army. At Berliamporo the 19th Bengal In- 
fantry mutinied, and was marched to Bar- 
racki>oro, and there disbanded on tlie 31st 
March. On the 29th March, sepoy Mangal 
Pandc, of the 34th Bengal Infantry at Bar- 
rackpore, attacked and wounded th(‘ Adjutant 
and European sergeant-major of liis regiimnit. 
At Meerut on tlie 24th April cighty-flve men 
of th<i 3rd Bengal Cavalry refused to take the 
new cartridge. They wore tried and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, their sen- 
tence being announced and fetters rivettncl 
on at parade on the 9th May. This degrading 
.aggravation of punishment was the spark that 
fired the mutiny. Next evening the troops 
in Meerut ?ipse, and, aided by the bazaar rabble, 
killed every European they met, released thdr 
comrades from the gaol, and went off to Delhi. 
It is unfortunate that there was at Meerut no 
senior officer cafiable of dealing with the crisis. 
There were in garrison two batteries of field 
artillery, q,s well as one of the finest cavalry 
regiments in the British Army, the Carabi- 
neers, and a battalion of Rifles. But fatal 
inaction paralysed the Europeans, and tho 
mutinous soldiery marched unmolested to 
Delhi. Here tho troops soon followed suit, 
murdered some of their officers, while others 
escaped, and a number of Europeans of all 
ages f\nd botli sexes was ipassftcrc^ \i\ 
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place ancX in the streets. An army waft at 
once organiRcO for the recovery of Delhi, while 
forces were collected in the Punjab, which 
remained, loyal under the strong liand of John 
I,awrencc. The Dritish columns having de- 
feated the rebels wlio opjjoscd them at jladli- 
hi-^arai, arrived before Dc'lhi on the 8tb June, 
and began the long scige which terminated 
with the capture of the city in the middle of 
September, when the licroic Nicholson fell 
in tlK) hour of victory. BIcanwhilc the mutiny 
bad spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 
The native troops at Cawi'poro rose on tljc 
4th Juno, massacred the Europeans ot the 
Gar^oson who surrendered on tlio 27th, while 
the women and eijildren were butoiicrcd on the 
15th July, the day before llavelocit’s relieving 
column defeated tije Nana and entered Cawn- 
poro. Tliere was mutiny at many otlicr places 
during this period not only at stations north 
of the Jumna, but in Central India, and in 
Itajputana, where the disaffected troops of 
tlio Gwalior Contingent were stalioned at 
Gwalior, Noenniclj, Nasirabnd and otJjor can- 
tonments. At Jhansi a general massacre 
took place, when the Europeans unwis<‘Iy 
surrendered to tlieir pililcss foe, Tlirouglioui 
liuudelkband and the Central Provinces the 
wilder spirits of the country rose and banded 
with the mutineers. With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained loyal, as did the 
Madras Army aiul the Jfydorabad Contingent, 
although there were some isolate<l out -breaks 
at Ilydcrabad and at Shorapur. But geiKTallj- 
speaking the rebellion did not spread south 
of tlio TaptI Kiver. On the 30th Heptomber 
the troops at Bucknow rose, and there began 
the long and glorious defence of tl)o Bosidency 
by the boloagucrcd garrison under Sir Henry 
liawronce ; Lucknow was relieved by Have- 
lock and Outram on the 27th 8epten>l>er, but 
the rebel bold on the di'fciidi'rs was not relin- 
quished until Sir t\)lln Campbell advanced and 
drove off tlic mutineers with terrible slaughter 
two months later. Having relieved Lucknow, 
Sir Colin Camplu'H marched to Cawnporo, 
where General Windham had been driven into 
the Intrcncbments, an<l was with difftculty 
bolding his own against tlin Gwalior Contin- 
gent under Tantia Topi. On the 0th December 
1857, Cawnporo was relieved, and the rebels 
retired on Kalpi. .It was not until 1858 tliat 
the small army under Sir Hugh Rose, tlie most 
skilful and enterprising leader of those times, 
marched through Central India, relieving many 
beloagured places, fighting many pitched 
battles, and avenging the massacre of Jhansi 
in the storm and capture of that place, at the 
capture of Kalpi, and at Gwalior where the 
Raul of Jhansi was killed at the brad of her 
troops, and »Slndla was restored to the capital 
from which ho had been expelled. 

Baorganlsation after the Mutiny. 

When the country bad been pacified, the 
ovwnment of India was assumed by Queen 
ietor^ and the East India Company ceased to 
exist. The Company’s European regiments wore 
transferred to the crovm, and a r^lar system 
of relief of British regiments employed In 
Jndia was Instituted, the charges being paid out 
of the Indian revenues. The Bengal Army had 
almost disappeared : and while a new army 
was raised iu that Presjdeucyi, the Madras 


atid Bombay armies were also ercorganised. 
Natltfo artillery was abolished, with the ex- 
ception of some mountain batteries and the 
field batteric.s of tlio Hyderabad Contingent. 
The officering of the reorganised armies was 
carried out by the organisation of a Staff Corps 
for aach Presidency, on which the officers were 
all borne on a general list and supplied to regi- 
ments and to the staff. On completion of the 
reorganisation in 1863, the armies had the 
following strength : — 

Bengal Army— 1ft Cavalry and 49 Infantry 
regiments. 

Madras Army — 4 Cavalry and 40 Infantry 
regiments. 

Bombay Army — 7 Cavalry and 30 Infantry 
regiments. 

Punjab Frontier Force — 6 Cavalry and 12 
Infanlry regiments. 

Hyderabad Contingent — 4 Cavalr#^ and 6 
Infantry regiments. 

Other Local (brps— 2 Cavalry and 5 Infantry 
regiments. 

The lolal strength amounted to 140,000 
men ; and there \vere in India 05,000 British 
soldiers. 'I’lio regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadre eventually fixed at eight British 
officers to cvacli coips, except that the IT^ulera- 
bad Contingent and other local corps bad an 
establishment of four only. The promotion 
of officers was made dependent on length of 
service, 12 years to Ciaptain, eventually re- 
duced to nine years, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years, and 26 years to'liciitcnaiit-colonel. 
The Staff Corps system, \fhieh still continues 
in fact though not in name, has the disad- 
vantage that it ('ntails the frequent transfer 
of officers from one corps to another. 

Minor Campaigns.^ 

During the period succeeding the 
mutiny, until 187ft, when the second 
Afghan War began, there were many 
minor campaigns, including the Ambeyla 
oxpodilion, the China War of 1800, and the 
Abvssinian War, w.hon ..Napier of Magdala, 
wdib had fought in tlio ^kh Wars and in the 
Mutiny, commanded the expeditionary army. 
TIutc followed the Afghan War, in which the 
leading figure was Lord Roberts. There were 
expeditions to Egypt ai^l China, and various 
frontier campaigns, the most importent of 
whieli was that on the Noii^h-West Irontier 
in 1897, since when that turbulent country 
has been generally quiet. There were also 
the prolonged operations following on the 
annexation of Burma, several oc>mpaigns in 
East Africa and Somaliland, and the expedi- 
tion to Lhasa. But since the Afghan War 
the Army of India, except that portion of the 
British garrison which was sent to South Africa; 
has had little severe fighting, although engaged 
in many ardous enterprises. 

Reforms. 

Tlie twenty ycArs which h^n In 1889 
witnessed many reforms ana augmen- 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prci>ara’- 
tlons to resist the menaoo of the Russian 
vanco towards India^ The composition of 
the Aamy was improved by the elipaination 
of un wart ike men from tlie ranks. In .parsita- 
emen of ttds reform many .Madias renpnents 
wore reduced and r^^^dacea by colps composed 
of mw vlftle n|^«. “CSIlwa’' troops and 
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companies ^cre formed instead of men of every 
caste and creetl being mingled in the ranks 
and in some cases class regiments were raised. 
But it is generally held that, it is better to 
form regiments of class companies and troops, 
although the class regiment has its adv^ates 
among those who hold that such an organi- 
sation facilitates segregation in case of trouble. 
In 1887 wo find the British Army in India 
numbering about 74,000 and the Indian Army 
153,000 men. In 1888 Indian battalions were 
grouped in threes, icach with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army were 
instituted; these have been gradually aug- 
mented until the establishment numbers 25,000. 
In the following year Imperial Serviee troops, 
to be placed at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment in case of emergency, were raised in i 
Native States. These number 21,000 mou i 
officered •by Indians and having Inspecting 
Officers furnislied by British Officers of ih<‘ 
Indian Army. In 1891 the Staff Corps of the 
three Presidencies were aTnalgarnatcd, the 
first stop in the abolition of the Presidency 
distinctions, furthered two years later by tI»o 
abolition of tlic appointments of Commander- 
ii^-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Armies. 
While the fighting strength of the Army liad 
been augmented and improved during all 
these yeiirs, the administrative, services had 
not been neglected. 1'ho 8u))p]y and Trans- 
port services wore Improved and the Ordnance 
and Military Works were reorganised, and 
measures were taken for the improvement 
of defences, monllisation and equipment. 
Changes were mad(' In rogIm<'ntal organisa- 
tion, and the pay and allowances of t he troops 
were raised from time to time. 

The number of British officers has been 
augmented •at Intervals. The establishment 
in the native infantry formerly consisted of 
a Commandant, two Wing Commanders, and 
five Wing Officers. In 1900 the Double Com- 
pany system was instituted, each pair of com- 
panies being placed under -a Double Company 
Commander, the Wing* Commanders being 
abolLshed. Tlie establishment of regiments 
now includes 13 or 14 British officers, squa- 
drons and companies being commanded by 
native officers, of whom there arc Ifi in a regi- 
ment. Risaldars aSd Subadars commanding 
troo|n and companies, while Jemadars arc 
their subalterns. 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

The mo^ momentous changes that have 
taken place in the Indian Army since the post- 
mutiny reorganisation were carried out under tlie 
regime of Lord Kitchener, who assumed the 
office of Commandcr-in- Chief at the end of 1902. 
When Lord Kitehencr arrived in India, the Com- 
mander-in-Chlef had only executive command 
of the Army, with an Adjutant-General and 
a Quartermaster-General as Ida Chief Staff 
Officers. There was no General Staff, the 
Staff of the Army in India being divided bet- 
ween the Cicpartmentft of the Adjutant-Genera! 
and Quartermaster-General. The administra- 
tive departments of the Army wore under the 
Military Member of the Govemor-Gcnerare 
CbunCu, of which the Commandcr-in-Ghief 
was# an extraordinary member. The condi- 
tion 6t affairs was not sai^factory. 3%o pro- 
posals of the Commander-lprChfet regarding 
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measures involving expenditure had to bo 
submitted to the Financial Department through 
the Military Department, which had entire 
Control also of the Supply and Transport, 
Ordnance, Military Accouma, Remount and 
Military Works Departments. The feonso- 
qucnco was frequent differences of opinion 
between the Military Department and Army 
Ticadquarters. 

Lord Kitchener organised a General Staff, 
and established a Staff College at Quetta for 
the training of officers in the requisite duties; 
a Chief of the Staff was appointed, and the 
proper division of the work of Staff Officers 
was made, those of the General Staff being 
made responsible for the branch dealing with 
the Art of War, including the training of troops, 
while routine and administrative duties were 
undertaken by officers of the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s ami (Juartormaster-Ocnerars Departments. 

On arrival in India Lord Kitcliener found 
tliat the military system, originally consti- 
tuted on sound lines, had gradually departed 
from the intentloir of Its founaers, and much 
of the power properly belonging to the Com- 
maiider-in-Chief had been usurped by the 
Military Department, while a succession of 
economical Finance Ministers had so cut down 
the military estimates and held the purse- 
strings so tightly that it was impossible to 
force through any costly measure for tlie de- 
fence of the country. The military chaos 
whieli was the slow growth of a hundred and 
fifty years of constantly changing conditions 
required remoulding into an orderly cosmos. 
The army was in many respects, with its want 
of proper organisation for external war, its 
ponderous ami antiquated administrative sys- 
tem, its faulty distribution in units scattered 
on no known strategical plan, more suited to 
the circumstances of a bygone ago, when the 
country had only recently boon conquered 
and troops had to bo retained at remote and 
isolated stations to overawe the inhabitants. 
While the Commamlcr-Jn-Chic£ was a strong 
and determined man with a genius for organi- 
sation, the Viceroy was also a great personality, 
holding strong convictions, and naturally a 
champion of the civil power. Lord Kitchener 
wished* to remove the obstruction of the Mili- 
tary Department. Lord Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power of the Civil Gov- 
ernment. The question was not merely one' 
of the abolition of a Department which ha^ 
grown obsolete in its methods. It was a ques- 
tion of the status of the Chief Military Author- 
ity in the country. 

Military Department abolished. 

On tlm recommendation of a Committee 
corapo.se(f of Txird Roberts, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward Law, the Military Depart- 
ment was abolished, and the Military Supply 
Department established in its place in 1905. 
Lords Curzon and Kitchener again came into 
confiict regarding the personnel of the new 
Department, and the former resigned. Tlio 
Commandcr-in-Chicf now set about the taak 
of reform. He had since his arrival in India 
been studying the sltuatioji, reviewing the state 
of our military organisation, grasping its defects 
and eontempmting its needs. The advaPoa 
of RuiHda towards the Dlndu Khu^^ doml., 
pated the sltaation as it had done for the bes 
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part of a hundred years. Under tlic old chaotic 
system the mobilisation scheme provided for 
the despatch of two armies, one through the 
Khyber, the other by way of Quetta to Kan- 
dahar. From the North-West alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders whose 
march is recorded in history had poured from 
time immemorial, was the Empire of India j 
subject to menace from without. 

.But under tlie system then existent the 
measures arranged for defence provided for a 
force of only four Divisions of all arms. This 
force was not only inadequate in numbers 
but in capacity for expansion. Its distribu- 
tion and organisation were more suited for 
policing internal India than to contr'ud with 
an external foe. The troops were distributed 
in Districts under generals whose commands 
were geographical in designation and in area. 
Here wore no complete Army Corps, Divisions, 
and Brigades ready to take the field. In case 
of war the troops for the field army were to 
bo drawn from all parts of India, tl^c various 
units being sorted out into Brigades and Divi- 
sions on arrival at the base of operations, and 
provided with a scratch lot of generals and 
staff officers for the occasion. 

Army Re-distributed. 

It was in the reorganisation of tlie scattered 
and heterogeneous forces of the Indian Em- 
pire that Lord Kitchener’s grcj.it work lay. 
Home steps liad already been taken towards 
the abolition of thos<i rrcsidcncy distinctions 
which formerly divided the Indian native 
forces Into three armies supplemented by a 
congeries of local forces. But he found three 
armies, each confined to its own geographical 
limits, beyond which its units and its persouncl 
did not ordinarily proceed ; or when they did, 
they carried the chains which linked them to 
their respective l*rcsi(lencic8. The units of 
the Indian Army were renumbered, a fruitful 
cause of confusion being thus eliminated ; 
Presidency and local distinctions were abo- 
lished, and a homogeneous army, though 
composed of heterogeneous races, free to bene- 
fit by the experience of service in any part of 
India, was created. The experience of 1857 
proved the measure of safety provided by the 
presidential system of three armies with nothing 
in common between them ; but the new re- 
,gimo considered that the conditions of fifty 
years ago were obsolete, and had been entirely 
changed by increased facilities and rapidity 
of communication throughout the Empire. 

The whole army was formed into nine Divi- 
sions, exclusive of the Burma Division, each 
with its proper complement of the throe arms, 
under its General with staff complete. These 
, Divisions wore organised for war ; Vacli one 
could take tlie field intact, leaving behind 
sufficient troops for the maintenance of internal 
order. Arrangements were made for the 
organisation of supply and transport. The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war ; it was expanded, the 
Infantry reserves being augmented, while the 
cavalry was Included in the system. Small 
and isolated stations were by degrees aban- 
doned, the Divisions^ or at least the Brigades, 
being assembled with, a duo regard to atratc- 
gl<»l requirements and to the necessities of 
training, though some extended over a 


wide area of country. The nito divisions 
weref distributed between two arinlos, each 
with its Commander, their heads resting on 
the main routes at Quetta and Peshawar. 

The Military Supply Department, with its 
Member on the Governor-Generars Council, 
was abolished in due course ; an Army De- 
partment was created, to deal witli much of 
the business carried on by its predecessor, 

I with a Secretary in Charge. The. Commander- 
in-Chief is now tlic only Military Member of 
I Council, and it is a qiiq^tion wlicther he has 
not a burthen greater than one man can bear. 
'J’he n'coninu’ndations of Lord llobert’s Com- 
mittee! have been ignored, for that Committ<‘e 
recorded the opinion that “the concentration 
of the whole responsibility of Supply of the 
Army under one head, if that head is to be 
the Commauder-iu-Chief, would be opposed 
to all modern principles in regard tor Armies.” 
It was feared that the system now obtaining 
would lead to tlie diversion of too large a por- 
tion of the time of tlic Commander-In-Chief 
from his natural military duties; and it cer- 
tainly appears tliat the' functions and status 
of that high officer liavc largely altered. 

Indian regiments are numbere<l consecu- 
tively, the infantry from 1 to 130, the cavalry 
froni 1 to 39. They have subsidiary titles 
based upon their composition, their territorial 
origin, or the names of distinguished officers 
witli whom they were coniu'cted. 

Jirit.isii troops arc periodically relieved from 
England and the Coloniq^, regiments ordi- 
narily being some fifteen years in India, where 
they' are kept on a war-footing by drafts sent 
from the regimental depots. Native troops 
consist of every warlike class, a great variety 
of races being found in the. ranl^s. Gurkhas 
and Sikhs to a great extent, are organised in 
class regiments. 'I'lieri! arc Ilajputs of both 
Oudh and the United Provinces ; Jats, Dograsd 
Mahrattas, Pathans, Baluchis and Ilar-aras. 
Mahrattas are enlisted in llegiments of the 
old Bombay Army Midiomndans from the 
south of India and from iliiidustan arc found 
in the ranks of many corps, and most of the 
Frontier tribi's furnish tlieir quotas. 

The native officers generally rise from the 
ranks, but .some arc givenf. direct commissions, 
although this system has not been largely 
adopted. The volunteers fc»>m a valuable 
and efficient body of men, who would be most 
useful in emergency, having a good knowledge 
of the use of arms and furnishing some of the 
best shots in tlie country. •> 

Tlio Military Police is largely composed of 
warlike races, especially in Burma, wJiich is 
mainly garrisoned by these corps, while in 
Central India the aboriginal Bhils find em- 
ployment in the ranks. These, however, though 
a useful auxiliary, do not form part of the Army, 
and serve under the orders of the Civil Gov- 
ernraont. 

The Divisions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, their headquarters being at the 
Stations indicated. 

Northern Army. Ucadquarters-Murree. 

1st Jlivislon •. . Peshawar 

2nd „ . . Bawal Plndi 

3rd „ . . Lahore ^ 

7th . . Meeiwt ^ 

8th f . Lucknow 




• ]n'lluii lirigadcs. 

Derajot nnga<lc .. J)cia Ismail KhAii 

Baimu lirigaUe . . Bannu 

Southern Army, ifeadquarters — Ootacamund. 
4t]i Division . . Quetta 

TjUi ,, . . Mhow 

6th ,, . . Poona • 

9th ,, . . Ootacamund 

Burma Division . . Mandalay 

Services of the Sepoy Army. 

'riio. history of tho^rmy of India has now 
l)e(‘n traced since its inception down to the pre- 
sent time. The military history of the world pre- 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than that of 
the great army of soldiers of fortune wliicli, led 
by a few British ofllcors, has carried our Hag 
into every corner of the Eastern llemispliere 
during tlic past hundred and fifty years. Sol- 
diers byobirth and breeding, who with their 
first accents learnt to lisp of war, the sepoys 
of Hindustan and of the four quart<Ts of India 
have served the Empire from Northern China 
to Ceylon, and from Egypt to the islands of 
the Eastern seas. In the comiuest of India 
itself, in seconding the valour of a handful of 
British soldiers, they have borne a conspi- 
cuous part. The very men who opposed 
us so courageously in war — 'Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
Pathans of the North-West Frontier, Jats and 
Bajputs — have fought with no less valour in the 
ranks of our arniy. They braved the terrors 
of the black and unknown seas in sailing to 
the eompicst of Bourbon, IMauritius and Java. 
With Cornwallis fnd Harris they traversed 
the passes which, dark with jungle and worn 
by mountain torrents, led them to Mysore 
and Serin gapataih. Under Stringer Laurence 
Clive, Eyfo Coote, Lake and Wellesley they 
helped to •oust the French from Southern 
India. The great theatre of war in which 
they fought was diversified by every piiysical 
feature and characterised by considerable 
varieties of climate. It was inhabited by 
peoples of many races (^nd many tongues. 
Pathans, Mahrdttasf Silriis and Bajputs re- 
presented the civilisation of the Orient ; ab- 
original Bhils and Gonds shared with savage 
beasts tlic fastnesses of forest and mountain. 

Not only the hostility of man, but the forces 
of Nature bad td b» encounted and overcome, 
Ther# were ranges of rugged mountains abound- 
ing with wild betsts and clad with dense forests, 
whose solitudes were seldom disturbed by the 
presence of man, and culminating in tall peaks 
crowned by massive forts, hoary with age 
and bristling with guns. There were rich 
alluvial plains, dotted with villages and large 
and populous cities, and watered by mighty 
rivers whose streams poured in turbid floods 
during the rainy season, but shrank to silver 
threads in the fierce heat of summer. Death 
lurked in many shapes. Cholera followed 
in the track of the troops and fever claimed 
numerous victims. Even the wild beasts 
with which the jungles were infested took 
their toll from the advancing armies. 

The sepoy emerged triumphant from the 
difficulties and dangers which beset hlcn. Led 
by British officers arfd In company jvith Bri- 
tish soldiers he helped by his discipline and 
valfur to add all this country to the Empire. 
Peace wa# established in the land which had 
been racked with anarchy. The tide of war 


rolled to the north, never to return. From 
Chitral to Makran our soldiers have followed 
in the footsteps of Alexander the Great. On 
the banks of the Hydaspes, on the \cry ground 
where the Macedonians defcatetl Porus two 
thousand years before, they fought the battle 
of Chill ianwala against the Sikhs, who have 
themselves since been among the bravest 
soldiers of our army. Every pass on the 
frontier traversed by the invaders of old con- 
tains tlic bones of brave men who have fallen 
in our service. I’hc rude mountaineers of the 
frontier have eagerly entered the ranks of 
our army. Beyond the limits of India our 
soldiers have entered most of the capitals of 
the East. They liave carried the flag to Cabuli 
to Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
Mandalay. Sepoys accompanied Baird, and 
eighty years later Wolseley, to the Nile's enor- 
mous images. Their bayonets have flashed 
in the sweltering sun of Egypt and the Sudan, 
in the cb nsc jungles of Burma, in the inhos- 
pitable regions of Afghanistan ; and on the 
torrid and desolate shores of the Persian Gulf. 
The clangor of their trumpets has resounded 
beyond the snowy passes that lead to the 
Hoof of the World. They have ranged equa- 
torial Africa from the deadly swamps of the 
maritime plains, and the waterless regions 
of Somaliland, to the dark and gloomy forests 
of Uganda and tl o far interior. The dark 
page of the Mutiny is itself illumined by many 
gallant deeds performed in our service by the 
native soldiers of the Empire. Lucknow was 
not defendtul by Europeans alone ; among 
the bravest men on the Ridge before Delhi 
were men of Indian races ; in the glorious 
campaign in Central India 1858 the wings 
of Sir Hugh Rose’s Army were composed of 
native cavalry ; the mutiny veterans who 
tottered into the arena at the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi had in their ranks many sol- 
diers of native race. 

Improvements in Conditions. 

Many improvements liave been made in the 
pay of the soldier and the conditions of service. 
They are thus summarised in the Report on 
the Moral and Material Progress of India for 
the decade 1901-02 to 1911-13. The decade 
began with an increase of the pay of British 
troops due to the adoption in India of the pro- 
posals of the Home Government for an increase 
of 2,d. a day from the Ist April 1902. This 
involved an additional charge on Indian re- 
venues of some £225,000 a year. In April 
1904 a further increase of from 4<i. to 7d. a day 
was given in the form of service pay. The 
whole of the service pay Issued In India was 
in accordance with the decision of the Lord 
Chief Justice, acting as arbitrator between 
the Imperial and Indian Governmenls, borne 
by the latter, the extra charge being thus 
raised to about £700,000 a year. From the 
Ist January 1909, in accordance with the In- 
tention announced in the Proclamation of the 
King Emperor on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the transfer of Government to the Crown, a 
general Increase of pay for all ranks was granted 
to the Indian Army, and arrangements wei:o 
made for the free supply of fuel by Govern- 
ment at a cost of £427,000 a year. The In- 
crease was Re. 3 a month for non-commissioned 
officers and mai of the silUdar cavalry and 
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BSr 2 for other troops. Other measures that 
may bo noticed wore the raising of the klt- 
moncy granted on enlistment and the intro- 
duction of a boot allowance, the grant of free 
grass to siUadar cavalry when on the march 
or at maneeurvres and of free passages by rail 
(within certain limits) for men called home 
on urgent private affairs — all introduced in 
1906 ; the revision and improvement of the 
pension rules of the Native Army, and the 
abolition of the punishment of flogging in time 
of peace, except for offences for which that 
punishment is permissible in civil life, In 1907- 
08 ; and a, revision of the rates of pay of 
captains aiid subalterns of the Indian Army, 
and of regimental salaries, Involving a con- 
siderable addition to the emoluments of the 
junior grades in 1909. Since 1910 considerable 

n rcss has been made with the improvement 
he accommodation for the native troops. 
It had become obvious that this improvement 
was a matter of .urgency in many cases, and 
with the persistent rise in prices and wages 
comfortable and durable buildings could no 
longer bo constructed without a considerable 
iucroaso of expenditure. In the new lines, 
a soun^ type of construction has been adopted, 
and the work has been entrusted to the Mili- 
tary Works Service instead of to regimental 
agency. Finally a bonus of half a month’s 
pay, was granted to all non-commissioned 
officers, and men and reservists of both the 
British and Indian armies, and to the ‘equiva- 
lent ranks of the Royal Indian Marine, at tlio 
Coronation Burbar in 1011, at a cost of about 
£166,000. On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar of 1902, a money grant to be spent 
at the discretion of officers commanding, was 
mode to all British and native troops. 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1886. 
Under existing aiTangemeiits, it consists of 
men with not less than three years* colour 
service. Men passhig into the Reserve still 
belong to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months’ training once in two years. 
Ill 1904 when the strength of the Reserve was 
about 24,500 men, It was decided to raise it 
gradually to 60,000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from lls. 3 to Rs. 2 a month, and also to 
form an Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
the system to Silladar cavalry regiments. 
R^ervists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
service. There is a small body of reserve officers. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera- 
tion In the task of Imperial defence that led to 
the formation of the force of Imperial Service 
Troops i«|S initiated in 1887 by an offer made 
by the i|^m of Hyderabad, whose examples! 


was at once followed by a number ff the leading 
Native Princes. The troops, which are under 
regular inspection by British Officers, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
the disposal of the British Government by 
their Rulers, belong to the States and are ro- 
crultid from their subjects. 'Their armament 
is the same as that of the Native Army, and in 
training, disclplme, and efficiency they have 
reached a high standard of excdlence. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Frontier and also in Clilua and Somaliland. 
At the beginning of tlfb decade (1901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men. Some 
additional offers of contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total strength on Ist 
April 1912 was 22,271, towards which twenty- 
nine States contributed. The total included 
some 10,000 infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed^2,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and Kashniir over 3,500 ; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1000 each. 

Volunteers. 

The Volunteers of India may be classed under 
the licad of British forces. They include foot 
and mounted Rifle regiments, light horse, and 
garrison artillery, with some electrical engineer 
and other specialised companies. Their role 
is the defence of ports, railways, cantonments, 
and civil stations, a number of rifle corps are 
recruited from railway ^imployes, forming 
valuable bodies for the defence of their respec- 
tive railways. Their numbers are as follows 


Naval VolunteoEs . . , . , , 523 

Cavalry and Volunteer Rifles . . , . 4,046 

Artillery Volunteers , , , . . . 1,735 

Engineer Volunteers 467 

Rifles 35,904 

Siipornumerary 96 

Total for 1913 43,671 

1912 43,059 

1911 41 226 

;; 1910 40,969 

„ 1900 38,876 

„ 1908 37,215 

„ 1907 35,484 

i, 1906 33,972 


The Imperial Cade| Corps.« 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901 with the object of providing military 
traudng for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. The Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who have been educatett 
it the Chiefs’ Colleges. The course of instruc- 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercto and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Dehra Dhun. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


The sanctioned establishment of the army ponies R. G. A. 8 British ond 13 Indian moim- 
hi India on the 1st April 1912 included 9 regi- tain batteries, 20 ser^dco companies and 2 
m^ts of British cavalry, 52 battalions of Bri- railway companies of sappers and miners, and 
tish mfantry. 39 regiments of Indian cavalry 6 signal companies. As comparcxl with tho 
(exoludiiig attached squadrons and Body- estobllshmeut on tho lat of April 1902, the 
of ludiou infantry, figures show an increase of 3 regiments of 
11 oatteri^ B. H, ^ A, with 9 ammunition Indian cavalry, 6 regimentb of Indian tofantry, 
colpwDS, 46 battei^ E. F. A. with 12 ammu- 8 batteries R. F. A. 2 heavy batteries E, GFA;. 
niaon cohiums^ 6 heavy batteries and 21 com- 2 XnOiaii mbontaia batteries, 3 service and 2 
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railway compaiiiSs of sappcra and miners, and 
5 signal companies, l^io artillery ammunition 
columns were shown in the returns ten yeats| 
ago, their formation having been part of a 
scheme undertaken at the beginning of the 
decade for improving the organisation of horse 
and field artiflory. The most notable cha^c 


and field artiflory. The most notable change 
in tlio sanctioned cstablisliment was the adfll- 
tion of 3 regiments of cavalry and 6 of infantry 
in 1903 by the absorption into the regular 


army of tlio Uydcrabad coutiugont. 

The table below shows the total sanctioned 
establishment of the military forces in 1902 
and 1012, with tlio actual strength also in 1012. 
To the auxiliary forces included in tlio table 
might bo added the Military Police (total 
strength about 21,500) and the Border Military 
Police, Militia and levies (total strength about 
13,500). 


m 

Sanctioned Estab- 
llslmicnt Ist 
April, 1902. 

Sanctioned Estab- 
llslmient 1st 
April, 1912. 

Actual Strength 1 
Ist April 1912. 

jTroops imdcr the orders of tlic 
Commander-in-Chief in India — 
British Officers 

5,058 

6,180 

6,135 

British Warrant and Non- 
Commissioned Oificers 

and lyfcn 

71,070 

73,390 

73,472 

Indian Officers, Non-Com- 
mlssloned Officers and Men. 

148,049 

159,910 

151,038 

Troops not under the orders of 
the Commander in Chief — 
British Officers 

130 

7 

7 

Indian Officers, Non-Com- 
missioned Oflicers and Men. 

7,885 

21,059 

22,089 

Reserves 

24,842 

35,736 

38,811 

Volunteers— 

1st April 1902. 

1st April 1912. 

Enrolled Strength .. 

31,397 

38,948 

Efficients 

29,479 

38,247 


EXPENDITURE ON MILITARY SERVICES. 

The figures of oxpendituto wldcli bring out in a general way the cliief features of the decade, 
ended 1912 are given in tJie following table below, which sliows in summary form the expenditure 
year by year on all military services : — 



Gross, 

Net. 


Arm#', « 

Military 

Works, 

Special 

Defences. 

Marine, 

Total, 

All MUltary 
Ucads. 


« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-4)3* .. 

1^,346,392 

1,096,669 


409,222 

18,862,283 

17,634,618 

1003-04 

17,866,208 

1,034,654 

27,054 

613,761 

19,540,667 

18,140,823 

1004-05 .? 

20,175,694 

981,599 

128,296 

620,789 

21,906, 37f 

20.696,193 

,1005-4)6 .. 

19,267,130 

1,094,905 

146,306 

551,070 

21,069,411 

19,670,639 

1006-07 

19,657,846 

1,127,515 

138,358 

^3,385 

21,587,103 

20,170,360 

1007-08 .. 

i 18,647,^33 

1,166,943 

116,287 

485,024 

20,415,787 

19,24,8854 

looa-oo; 

10,177,266 

[ 967,362 

29,044 

476,057 

20,650,629 

10,602,088 

lOOO-XO .. 

1 18,901,181 

858,342 

28,604 

461,157 

20,289,284 | 

19,112,823 

1010-11^ .. 

10>131,t80 

000,437 

7,987 

445,867 

20,486.071 

19,265,042 

1011-12 

• ; 

10«536,646 

000,667* 

4,706 

450,728 

20,001,637 

l9,55St58a 
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Tho cxpciiUituro on these services in 1912-13 and the l}udget estimates «for 1913-14 are 
appended « 



Aeco lints, 
1909-1910. 

Accounts. 

1910-1911. 

Aec4*iintM 

1911-1912. 

1912-1913. 

1913-1914 

Budget. 


Budget, j 

Revised. 

Expendilure — 

India 

Rs22, 90, 10,489 

23, 1 ;{, 4 1,500 

23,57,78,200 

22,83,24,000 

23,23,64,000 

23,18,60,000 

Equivalent in 
jSterllng . . 

£ 15,307,300 

15,422,707 

15,718,551 

15,221,600 

15,490,900 

15,457,300 

England 

£ 4,041,918 

5,003,304 

5,183,086 

5,190,900 

5,491,100 

6,550,500 

Total expendi- 
ture 

£ 20,249,284 

20,480,071 

20,901,037 

20,412,500 

20,982,000 

21,007,800 

lleceipU — 

India 

It. 1,08,04,346 

1,20,30,453 

1,29,40 776 

1,43,88,000 

1,47,95,000 

1,48,85,000 

Equivalent in 
Sterling .. 

1 

£ 724,290 

802,030 

863,110 

959,200 

986,300 

992,400 

England 

£ 412,071 

418,999 

479,938 

358,800 

360,300 

368,600 

Total Receipts 

£ 1,136,901 

1,221,029 

1,343,057 

1,318,000 

1,346,600 

1,361,000 

Net Expenditure.. 

£ 19,112,323 

19,205,042 

19,558,580 

19,094,500 

^9,035,400 

19,646,800 


KSTAnLi;hiKr) strknotii of Kuuopkan and Nativk Armiks in British India 
( oxcUisive of Native Artificers and .t’ollowers) for tho year 1911-12. 



Northern Army. 

Southern Army. 

Total. 

CORr8. 

-0 

-oi 

0 

Warrant & 
Non-C om- 
mission ed 
OflScers & 
Privates. 

Total. 

C 0 m m i s- 
sioned Offi- 
cers. 

Warrant & 

^ on -Com - 
mission e d 
Officers <fe 
Privates. 

Total./ 

Co m mji s - 
sioiied Offi- 
cers. 

Warrant & 
Non-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates. 

Total. 

European Army. 







• 

0 



Royal Artillery .. 

298 

7,825 

8,123 

282 

7,368 

7,650 

580 

15,193 

15,773 

Cavalry . . 

102 

3,594 

3,756 

81 

1,769 

1,878 

243 

^,391 

6,634 

Royal Engineers . 

193 


193 

113 


113 

306 

.. 

306 

Infantry 

Invalid & Veteran 
Establishment. 

784 

28,16^ 

28,948 

672 

24,126 

24,798 

1,456 

52,290 

53,746 

.. 

Indian Army 
General List, In- 
fantry 

General Officers 
unemployed . . 

58 


58 

33 

.. 

33 

91 

•• 

91 

Total, European 
Army . . 

1,495 

39,583 

41,078 

1,181 

' 33,291 

34,472 

2,676 

72,874 
e il 

75,550 


far <Aa AinmiiAraiwt Commandi {q v.). 
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CORPS. 

British. 

Native. 

girltish. 

Native. 

British. 

Native. 

S 

g 

a 

0 

Warrant 

and 

N. C. 0. 

E 

0 

0 

0 


2 

O) 

0 

tfQ 

0 

Warrant 

and 

N. C- 0. 

Officers . 

6 . 

.T! S 

2 

0 

S 

0 

Warrant 

and 

N. C. 

2 

0 

v 

m 

0 

d . 

0 a <t> 

Native Army.— 
Artillory 
Body-Guards 
Cavalry . . 
Sappers <fe Miners 
Infantry 

Total, Native 

Army . . 

57 

3 

372 

24 

1,111 

‘i29 

6,436 

208 

J 5,509 
1,774 
67,2.31 

11 

4 

213 

46 

010 

‘i87 

3,616 

142 

9.017 

3,363 

53,444 

68 

7 

585 

70 

2,021 

*316 

10,051 

350 

24,5.56 

5,1.37 

120,675 

1,.567 

129 

91,157 

1.184 

187 

69,612 

2,75 1 

316 

160,769 

Imperial Sctvico 
I’roopst 

^ ++ f Artillery . . 
^ ^ Cavalry . . 
•S’to 4 tappers d- 
^ Miners . . 
Unfantry... 




9,225 

1,224 

868 

560 

18,082 

.. 1 


13,169 

536 

416 

714 

12,224 


.39,644 

3,120 

. . 1 22,394 



. . 



1,760 

1,284 

1,274 

3f);{06 

Volunteers — 
Effleients 
Reservists 

! :: 

10.738 

1,620 




10,906 

l,.50O 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Sinco 1903 a squadron of tho Royal Navy, 
known as tlio East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian twaters. It has natu« 
rally varied in strength from time (o time, and 
of late years ii\ particular there have been 
several changes in its Composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to thQ disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
clas.s and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1900, when tho policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of twf sccen'd class and two 
third class cniisers, and remained at this 
strength \mtil 1910 : when one second clas.s 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted,- and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to ageist in tlio suppression 
of the a^s traffic in the Gulf. 13y 1913 the 
position of the Eas^ Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. Tho . battleship Swift- 
sure had taken tho place' of thii .second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem 
second class cwiiser replaced the Perseus. This 
i« apparently part of the scheme for con- 
stituting a Pacific Fleet of three “ units,'' one 
unit being the Australian fleet which is ulti- 
mately to consist of 8 battle cruisers, 10 pro- 
tected cruisers, 18 dc8troycr.s and 1 2 submarines, 
but up to the present it has completed, or 
nearly so, one battle cruiser, three others, six 
destroyers and three submarines. The other 
two units " will be tlie squadrons stationed 
iu China and Indian waters respectively. 

Tho East Indies Squadron now consists of 
the following ships : — 

Flagship : Swfftaure, battleship, 11,800 

tons. 

Rear-Admiral R. H, Pelrso, O.B.; m.v.o., Com- 
mander-lnoChlef. Captain, Raymond, A. 
Nugent. 


Dartmouth, cruiser, 5,250 tons : Captain, 
II. L. Mawbey. 

Pelorus, cruiser, 2,135 tons Captain, F. H. 
Mitcliell. 

Fox, cruiser, 4,050 tons : Captain F, W. 
Caul field. 

Philomel, cruiser, 2,575 tons. Commander 
G. N. Ballard. 

Alert, sloop, 900 tons : Commander, A. E. 
Wood. 

Espiogle, sloop, 1,070 tons. Commander, 
W. Nunn. 

Odin, sloop, 1,070 tons : Commander W. 
Mellor, 

Contributions to the Navy. 

A cock and bull story, to the effect that the 
Native Cliiefs of India were going to present 
three super- Jjreadnoughts and nine first class 
cruisers to the Imperial Navy, was started in 
November 1912, and directed public attention 
to the question whether India was paying an 
adequate amount for tlie services rendered 
by the Navy. Even the Naval Annual (1913 
edition) took part in tho agitation for an in- 
creased contribution by India. It says : — 
“ Rumour lias been persi-stent regarding the 
attitude of India towards the Navy. 8omo 
exaggerated #tatemont8 were published during 
tho year, but nothing definite has been done. 
This is the more surprising when it is remem- 
bered that, although the seaborne commerce 
of India totals 115 millions sterling, the annual 
contribution to the Navy is only £100,000 out 
of a total revenue of 82 millions sterling. It 
Is true that very heavy expenditure is involved 
In the military forces of India, but the com- 
merce, coast protection, and transporting of 
troops is dependent upon Britain’s sea power. 
There is a prospect that India will voluntarily 
follow the example of tho self-governing 
Dominions.” 
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Thft proportion of oontribiiilonB from the' ovorseaB Dominions towards ?iaval expenditure 
Is shown in the followinp; table Issued with the ^Tavy Estimates for 1913-14:— 


Nature of Service. Total, 


£ 

Maiiitenaneo of Ills Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 100,000 
Indian i'roop Service (on arrount of work performed by 
t he Admiralty) . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,400 

Ih paynuMit on account of Services rendered by Ills Ma- 
jesty’s Ships en"afretl In tin; suppressiwi of the Arms 
iiii0i(r in tlie INm'sIum Gulf . . . . . . . . . . 64,000 

ront.rii)Uti«)ns on account of liability for Retired Pay of 

O/ncers and Pcaisions of JSh'ii lent from the Royal Navy. 10,800 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia . . . . , . 7,500 

jRaintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of i lu' Royal Navy l{esorve, . .. .. .. 41,000 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the T?ii- 
petial Navy Renerally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve .. .. .. .. 100,000 

General maintenance of the Navy .. .. .. .. 85,000 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reser^<' . , 8;000 

Total . , 415,300 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

That table, however, only shows a part of the expenditure made by India on the Navy. 
Since I860 India has panl a contribuiion of v.aryinp amounts to the Tniperlal Government in con- 
sideration of services porfornu'd l^y llie R(>>al Navy, dmler (‘\lslinu urt.iimements, which date 
from 1806-7, the subsidy of CHiO.obo a year, aIroa<ly rrh'rred to, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India S((Uii(lron. wliieli may not he onqdoycd ixiyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Governnu'nt of India. The chU'f heads of marine expenditure, which 
amounts to nearly C 1(10,0(10 annually, art' sliown helow'. ('Iiarffcs and receipts in respect of pllot- 
6ffe arc no longer brought to account under this he.ad ; — ■ 


Marine Expenditure. 


In India: — ■ ' 

General supervision and account.B 
Murine Surv(‘y Kstahllshmont 

Dockyards ‘ 

Salarh's and allowances and victualling , . , . , , . , ' 

Marine Stores and Coal . . 

. I 

Total, Including other charges 

in England : — 

Contribution towards the expenses of Ills Majesty’s ships employed in the Indian 
Boaa 

Stores — 

Total, Including other chalges 

Grand Total Expenditure 

Rocolida 


1911-12 


£ 

10,203 

6.139 

65,388 

75,828 

60,216 

250,796 


100,116 

62,376 

199,932 

460,728 

84,900 


Received from 


India 


Australian roinrnnn- 
wealth Doiniuioii of 
Canada. 

Australian CommoiiW’ealth. 

1 ) 0 . 

Pomlnion of New Zealand 


Thuon of SniUh Africa 
Newfoundland 



Net Expenditure 


£366,828 
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ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Jloyal Indiaii Miirino ('Dio Hea SorvioA' 
undor tho (iovcnimont of India) traces its 
orifjin so far back as 1012 when the East. India 
Coinpaiiy stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with arme.d 
vessels to protect tiielr commerce and settle- 
ments from tho Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested tlio Indian coasts. 
'The tirst two ships, tho Dragon and Uoseander 
(or O.siander), were despatelied from England 
In 1612 under a Captain 4* <'.st, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengtlis the (lovernnu'iit in India have always 
maintained a sea ser\iee. 

Tho periods or titles have been as follows: — 
Hon. K. I. Co’H Marino . . 1612—1080 

nombay „ . . 1080—18:10 

Indian Navy „ .. 18,m -IHO.l 

PombayCdarino .. .. 180:1 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . 1877 -1802 

Itoyal Hulian Marino . .1802, Present day. 

'Phe Marine lias always Ix'en most closely 
connected with Homliay, and in 1008 wbcai 
th(' D. India <'o. took over llombay, Capialn 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy- 
(lovcTiioT. t'rom then imlil 1877 tlie. IMarine 
was under tho Oovernment of Bombay, and 
ah hough from that date all tlie Marino Es- 
tablishments wore amalgamat(‘d inlo an Im- 
perial Marine under the (lovi'niment of India, 
Bombay has oontiniK'd to lie the headquarters 
and tho offleial residi'iico of tho Diroclor. 

War Service the Marine. 

1012-1717. Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pii’ates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with Prance, eap- 
turo of Clmiidemagoro, and Kreueh sldp In- 
dienne. In 17f0 Cajiture of Castle of Giieria, 
1774 Mahratta ^Var, capture of Tannah. batti'r 
part of the oighteeuHi century, war with 
Pronch and Dutch, Capture, of Pondicherry, 
'rrincomalco, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaigrr utuIct Sir Palpb 
Abercrombio. ]S0:i W^r with Prance. 1810 
'I'aking of Mauritius and eajiiure of Freneb 
ship ill Port. TiOuis. Early part of tho niue- 
tceiith century suppression of JowasmI Pi- 
rates ill tho Persian Gulf. 1811 Coiupiest of 
Tara. 1813 Expeilitirm n gainst Hnllan of 


Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, oapturo 
of Ports at Rovorndroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of ]\loeba. 1821 Expedition 
ag.ainst the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-20 First 
Hurma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 18:J5 Defeat of Beni Yas J’i- 
ratcr. 1838 Exp('dition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Seiudo War 
Battle of Meaneo, capture of Hyderabad. 
]84.')-40 M.'iorl war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Jhmjab, siege of ]Booltaii. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Kangooii, Martaban; 
Basseiii, I*romc and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Busliire, Mubammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1850-57 War in Cliina. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. I'SOO China War, Canton, 
Taku Ports, Paislian .'iml Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campnign. 1885 'I'bird Burma War. 
18.80 Cbiii-riSliai Expedition. 1800 Suakin 
Exp(‘ditlon. 1897 I'jXjs'dition to Tmiirbe; 
Momi>!issa iC. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Uebellion in China, 
reiicf of Pekin. 1902-01 Som.'illland Expedition. 

Personnel, 1913 (4). 

Dikkctor. 

Captain Waller J/umsden, o.v.o., a.-p.-p., 
R.N. (Betired), Dince Ih'sidence, Marino Hou.se, 
Bombay. 

('I'lie Director, B.T.M., advises the Goveni- 
ment of India on all maritime mailers). 

DKIMITY DIIU-R'TOH. 

ra])tain G. S. Ibnvett, B. 1.111., Off. Besideneo, 
Marine Jfouse, (:p,lcntta. 

Assistant Dirrc'Tor, 


Captain E. J. Hordern, It.I.M., 0/T, Tlosldonee; 
B.l.M. Dockyard, Boml)ay. 

Offioeks. 

Commamlers . . . . , , . . 32 

Lieutemuits and Sub-Lientonn.uts ,, 72 

Cliief Engineers ,. ,. 10 

Engineer.s and Assistant Engineers . . 72 

Wakkant Offkjf.us. 

Gunners . . , , . , . , 23 

(Merks 20 

Engine Drivers 4 


Petty Offiperb anp Men. 


2,225 Recruited from the Ratnngiri District of the Bondmy Pn^sidoney. 

81111 * 8 . 

'Troopships .. . .R. I. M. 8. DiiflVrin ..0315 tons .. 10,191 Horse Power. 

„ .. „ Hardingo ...5405 „ .. 9,300 

„ .. .. „ Northbrook. . .50,39 „ .. 7,249 ,, 

(Tho ahoA'c would be armed in the event of w.ar.) 

Station Ship . . . .R.'I. M. S. Dalhouslc ..1.524 tons .. 2,202 Horse Power, Aden. 

„ .. .. „ Mayo ,.1125 „ t. 2,157 Rangoon. 

Desi>atch Vessel .. „ Lawrence .. 903 ,, .. 1,277 „ Persian G. 

Carries 4.4 pds., F. gun. 

Special fServicc „ Mlnto .. 900 tons .. 2,025 ;; Persian Gulf, 

(employed on suppression of arms traffic). 

Surveying Ship . .R. I" M. S. Investigator .1014 tons . . 1,500 Horse Power. 

. . . . „ Palinunis . . 299 „ . . 480 „ 

River Steamer .. „ Comet .. 182 „ .. 190 „ Baghdad, 

(carries 2 0.45, 5 Barrel Norden felt guns). 

River Steamer . .U, I. M. S. Bhamo 172 tons .. 250 Horse Power, Burma. 

;; • . . . ,f Sladen . . 270 „ . . 360 „ ;; 

A Carries 3 Q. F. gims. 

Hi addition to tho above are 31 launches composed of special service launches, target, 
towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, etc, 
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Dockyards. 

There are iwo Koyal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at lioinhay and at (\alcutta, tl>e former 
heinR the more' important. 'I’here are r> graviriK 
docks and a wot basin at liombay, to"othor 
with factories whieli enables tlie whole of the 
repairs for the sliii)s of the Kast India Squadron 
f)f the hoyal Na\y and for the ships of the 
Royal Indian Marine and local (Governments to 
hi' carried mit, and tiij's, li^ht.ships, pilot 
schooners, laiinehes, etc., eonstnieted. 

PRiNripAL OiTiniRS, Rompay Dock Yard. 

R. 1. Al. Olfieers. 

Officer, Lieut. R. W, 1 hiddh'ston. R.t.m. 

luHpneiur of Mochincrij, Chief JOn.uineer, 
T. II. Kni''ht, r.t.m. 

CIVIM \N DI-'FIORRS. 

Vh'icf Oonstnicfor, Mr. 'I'. Avery 

Cotisinirtor, Mr. IL II. Noith. 

J'rinclpttf Officers, Calentta Dockyard. 

IL 1. ]\r. Ol'rif’KKS. 

Staff Offtcer, OomuMxmU'v ,1. .T. NV. CaMmon, 
R.l.M. 

Inspector of Mnchincnf, Chief I'.nidneer, 
.1. Lush, R.T.M. 

(U\ ri, Oi'i'b'KkS. 

^onstiiictor, IMr. (I. i’. iN'i'wnham. 


Appointments*' 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the .ships of the Royal Indian JMarinc, and in 
the H. 1. JM. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local (^o^•e^nments arc held by 
(^Ulcers m the 'Koyal Indian Marino. 

Romhay. 

Port Oni(‘er. Assistant Port Ofllccr, 1st 
Rngine(‘r and Ship AVright Surveyor and 2nd 
and :h-d Rngineers and shipwright surveyors 
to the (Jovernmi'nt ^f Rombay. 

Caloutta. 

Port Otheer. Deputy I’oii Otll<*er and As- 
sistant Port OlTieer, 2nd and 3rd Engineers 
an«l shipwiight surveyors to the Rovernment 
of Rengal. 

RurmA. 

Principal Port D Ulcer, Rurma, First Assist- 
ant Port Dllicer, hfingoon. lOngiiiliM'r and ship- 
wright surveyor to (loA'ernnK'iit of Rurma. 

Assistant. Do. <lo. do. do. 

Port Dllicer, AKyab, IMoulmcin and Rasscin. 
Maiiiie Trans]>oit Oiliec'r, Mandalay, and Snper- 
' intending IhigiiUM r, M.'unlalay. 

I Ai>kn. 

j Port Ollict'T. 

1 KARM'III. 

I Port Ollleer. 

Port P>i,\ii{. 

\ Engineer and Harbour Master. 


Expenditure. 

Recent expenditure on the Royal Indian Maiine umh r all heads has ^deen : — 

For P.)ll-P.»12 Rs. 3,7(12,000. 

For 1012-1013 Rs. 3,S22,00(). 

Against this were reei'ipU, from Doeky.ir.D, for outsidi' work done, and froni salivs of 
vessels, stores etc, wliieh amounted in 1011-12 to Rs, 1,27.5,000 and in 1012-13 to R.s, 1,313,000, 
so that the actual cost to tlu' State for they hole seiviei* was : — • 

1 01 1-1012 Rs. 2,180.000. 

1012-1013 ]{s. 2,504,000. 


THE NICHOLSON COMMITTEE. ' 


The F.arl of Crowe (Seeret.ary of State for 
Tiidi.-i) annoUiuM'd In tlie House <tf Lords on 
J^ovemtier 2, 1011; that the (Jo\ ernnumt of 
India \vas eoliducting an imiuiry into tlie vari- 
ous departments, with the view of seidng what 
(‘conomies might be elleeted, and in that op- 
eration the Depart iiKMit of tlie Army was pro- 
lierly includial, but tlioiv would be no sacriflee 
of the safety of India or any risk in maintain- 
ing order. ’I’hey had been asked by the Oov- 
ernnumt that they shoidd be assisted in making 
an inquiry into the whoh* military po.sition 
by a (V)miriittee over which F(<*Id-Marshal 
Sir W. I^leholson would iirt'side. 

The Committee met in Simla In May 1012, 
consisting of: — F. Al. Sir W. (afterwards Lord- 
Nieholson ; JA. (General Sir Percy Lake. Cliief 
of the General Stall in India; LI .-(Gen. Sir Robert 
Scallon, Indian Army ; and Sir William Meyer, 
Chief Secretary to tnc Government of Madras 
(now Finance Alembor of Council). The Com- 
jnitti'c were instructed by their terms of re- 
ference ; — First, to cany out a comprehensive 
survey of the various circumstances requiring 
the use of Military Force wliieh may arise out of 
the external or Int oral situation in India iiudcr 


the conditions which now exist or may probably 
aiDe liming the n(>xt few years. Secondly, 
to eonsidiT and ri'portj on the numbers and 
const it ution of the armed force whiel,» should 
lie maintaiiied in India to .meet these obliga- 
tions. 'J'hirdly, to consider and n'port wiiother 
any, and if so, what measures for the reduction 
of Military expenditure are comp.atiblo with 
the eftieient mainti'iiance of thrA force. Its 
deliberations, which were private, continued 
until Lord AGleholson left India in April, 1913, 
and it was announced in the House of Commons 
that the (Gomniitte’s report would not be pub- 
lished. According to the Military corri'.spon- 
d(‘iit of The Times (June 2, 1913) it has “ been 
known for some time past that a division of 
opinion has taken place within tlie Committo. 
]..ord Nieholson and* Sir William Moyer Iiavo 
signed what must be. called by coiirt(*sy a ma- 
jority report, because the dlstiiigulshed Field- 
Marshal was given the invidious advantage of 
a casting vote. But Sir Percy Lake vind Sir 
Roberta Scallon are credited witl) having taken 
strong exception to many of the proposals 
made by their colleagues, and vrill doubtless 
draft a hunority report,” 



Three important facts have to be borne 
mind in considcrhif,^ the finances of India. The 
first is that tlie iJudgct of the Government of 
India includes also the transactions of the I.ooal 
Uovcnimcnts, and tliat the revenues enjoy^l 
by the latter are mainly derived from sources 
which they share with the Central Govern- 
ment. Tlio principles underlyhig the relations 
of tl»c supremo with the local governments are 
explained in the chapter dcalhig with this ques- 
tion. Generally speaking eci-tam heads of 
revenue arc divided equally between the pro- 
vinces and the Imperial Government, and cer- 
tain heads are enjoyed entirely by the local 
governments. These vary with different pio- 
vinccs, but broadly it may be said that the divi- 
ded heads are land revenue, excise, stamps, 
income-tax and tlie in-comings from the large 
iriigation works. The Provincial Govom- 
ments take the whole of tlio receipts under 
forests and registration, and the income of the 
spending departments which they manage, 
such as ordinary public works, police, educa- 
tion, medical, courts and jails. The Govern- 
ment of India take the whole of the revenue 
accruing from the export of opium, salt, customs, 
mint, railways, posts and telegraphs, military 
receipts and tribute from Native States. As 
regards the expenditure, the Government of 
India arc mainly responsible for the outlay 
reflating to defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt and home charges ; 
and the provinces fori charges connected witli 
land revenue and gcneial administration, 
forests, police, courts and jails, education and 
medical, whilst charges for ii ligation and ordi- 
nary public works are common to botli Im- 
perial and Pi^ivincial. The second point is 
that a very large proportion of the revenue of the 
Government of India is derived not from 
taxation but from groat Slate enterprises. It 
may be taken roughly that iioaily two-thirds 
of the gross revenue is derived from sources 
other than taxation^ 8U[:11 as the land 
revenue, opium, forests, tribute from Native I 
States, posts and telegraphs, railways and 
irrigation. The third point is that the 

Secretary of State for India enters into very large 
Unancial transactions mi behalf of the Indian 
Govemipent in order to meet what are gciieri- 
cally known as /►ho Home Charges, Tlicse 
amount now to some eighteen millions sterling 
and are met by the Secretary of State selling 
for gold drafts in rupees on the Indian Trea- 
suries knowntias the Couniil Bills or telegra- 
phic transfers. These Home Cliarges were 
for many years erroneously described as a 
“ drain *’ on India. A large proportion how- 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and the outlay on the purchase of stores 
and railway materials which cannot be ac- 

g uired in India. The only part of the Home 
harges which by any stretch of the imagination 
can bo termed a “ drafii " is that which 
stands for civil and military ofiBcers on leave 
or pension, and here it is now recognised that 
India receives exceedingly good value for 
services^ rendered. One supplementary point 
which needs consideration is that the finances 
of In^a have been artificially inflated for several 
years'* by tko unusual opium receipts. The 
Government of India sell opium for export to 


IS' 

China or the rigid of exporting opium to Cldna; 
and in view of tlie approaching end of tliis trade 
inflated prices were given for opium for export. 
This led to large windfall surpluses wiiich have 
made the Government finances appear more 
prosperous than tliey really arc. 


Ten Years’ Finance. 

We may now turn to the financial results 
of the last ton years in pounds sterling. 



He von lie. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 

1902- 3 

1903- 1 

£ 

6.5,300,000 

71,000,000 

£ 

02,200,000 

08,000,000 

£ 

3,100,000 

3,000,000 

1904- 5 

1905- G 

71.100.000 

70.800.000 

07.700.000 

08.700.000 

3.400.000 

2.100.000 

190C-7 

1907-8 

73.100.000 

71.900.000 

71.500.000 

70.700.000 

1,600,000 

300,000 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 . . 

69,800,000' 

74,000,000 

73,500,000 

74,000,000 

♦3,700,000 

600,000 

1010-11 .. 
1911-12 .. 

80,300,000 

82,835,750 

70,900,000 

78,895,410 

3,400,000 

3,910,334 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 . . 

80,985,300 

82,321,800 

83,623,400 

81,010,000 

3,361,900 
tl, 3 11,200 


♦Deficit. tDstimated. 


Budget for 1913-14. 

After this general statement wo can consider 
the budget for the coming year. Ail Indian bud- 
gets arc framed on tlie expectation of a normal 
season. But tlio cliaractcr of the season de- 
pends almost entirely on tlic nature of an erra- 
tic monsoon rainfall; consequently in the words 
of an ex-Finance Minister, every Indian bud- 
get is a gamble in rain, If the rains arc good 
then there will be a large surplus ; if the rains 
fail, there will be a deficit. These conditions 
make close estimating in India impossible, and 
induce periodical large surpluses varied by 
deficits. In the current budget the opium sur- 
pluses disappear ; the export to China lias cea- 
sed, for nil practical purposes. Apart from 
opium the prospects were bright when the 
estimates were framed, and the Finance Minis- 
ter estimated a revenue of £ 82,322,000, and 
an aggregate expenditure of £ 83,850,000. 
'I’lius there is a difference of £1,528,000. This 
arises from the inclusion of provincial, finance 
in the Imperial Budget. For several years 
very large sums have been allotted to the Pro- 
vincial Governments from the opium surplusea 
for non -recurring expenditure on education and 
sanitation. These the Local Oovemments 
were unable to spend, owing to the delay in 
maturing their plans. Consequently all the 
provincial Exchequers are overflowing, and 
now that adequate plans have been madcr of 
expenditure, It is proposed lo diaw upon 
them during the cuiTcnt year to the ex- 
tent of £2,839,200. If these anticipations 
arc realised, the year will close with an Imperial 
surplus of £1,311,200. 


Indian Finance 

iif 
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The detaila of the biidKct arc set out m ihe^ following table. As the manner in which the 
groat heads of income like land revenue, railways, irrigation and customs arc realised is 
described in separate articles {q. v.) they need not detain us here. 


HE V JON OK 

•Accounts, 

1931-11112. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1912-1913. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1913-1914. 

Piincipal ir<Mds of Revenue — 

I<and Keveiiuo 

Opium 

£ 

20,7«4,C97 

5,961,278 

£ 

21^44,900 

5,062,000 

£ 

21,399,900 

1,445,000 

Salt 

Stamps 

3,391,212 

4,815,129 

3,336,700 

5,095,800 

3,405,300 

6,231,500 

Excise 

Customs 

Other Heads . . 

7,609,753 

6,468,567 

5,194,604 

8,173,700 

0,984,600 

5,453,200 

8,416,900 
. 6,862,800 
* 4,919,100 

Total Puinoipal lliiAos . . 

54,205,240 

55,351,700 

61,680,600 

Iiitcrcj.fc 

Tost OlUce 

1,448,741 

2,134,279 

1,403,900 

2,259,500 

1,287,300 

2,300,800 

Telegraph 

Mint 

1,087,425 

367,100 

1,142,000 

532,000 

1,191,800 

240,600 

Civil Depart men Is . . 

Miscellaneous 

1,238,131 

813,076 

1,295,300 

713,100 

1,296,300 

589,200 

Hallway : Jfet lle{;(ipts 

Irrigation 

15,891,725 

3,980,052 

18,217,400 

4,362,000 

17,023,500 

4,403,900 

Other J?ublle Works . . 

Military Heceipts 

326,924 

1,343,057 

300,900 

1,310,600 

280,900 
. 1,361,000 

Total He venue .. 

82,835,750 

86,985,300 

82,321,800 

EXTENDITURE. 


• 4 ' ' 


Direct Jlemauds on the lleveiiucs 

Interest 

8,670,174 

2,037,735 

8,743,100 

1,807,900 

9,409,700 

1,310,000 

Post Otllce 

Telegraph 

2,008,470 

1,093,934 

2,03(f,400 

1,121,10(> 

2,0!j7,200 

1,231,000 

Mint 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. . 

116,607 

16,406,160 

142,300 

10,722,900 

103,700 

19,434,500 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

Famine Relief and Insurance . . 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous 

Charges . . . . . . «. . 

Irrigation 

4,898,823 

1,000,000 

12,103,955 

3,174,883 

4,940,400 

1,000,000 

12,601,300 

3,313,100 

5,087,000 

1,000,000 

13,071,200 

3,564,600 

Other Public Works 

Military Services 

5,454,048 

20,901,637 

6,198,600 

20j982,000 

6,613,100 

21,007,800 

TOTAL Expenditure, Imperul and 

Provincial 

Deduct — Portion of Provincial Expenditure 
defrayed from Provincial Balances 

77,926,332 

4l4,043 

79,604,100 

83,849,800 

2.839,200 

Total Expenditure ciurobd to Revenue , 

78,895.416 

83,623,400 

<31,010, %00 
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Allocaitloii of Surpluses. 

Out of the Ituflget Buri^iis ilio following 
allot moil t3 wore made : — 

croros for non-rccurring expenditure on 
education. 

croros for urban sanitation. 

30 lakhs to Burma for communications. 

20 lakhs to Assam for development. 

1 croro in aid of gemcral provincial re- 
sources. 

The Inst mentioned grant was allocated at 
the rate of 12 lakhs to each of the larger pro- 
vinces and 8 lakhs each lor the smaller ad- 
ministrations. It is to bo d(5Voted to sueli 
schemes as each Local Government may deem 
to be most necessary in view of varying and 
special requirements. The object of making 
tlicso allotments was to iilacc the Provinces in 
possession of such substantial sums tliat they 
would bo ablG,jto make out and adlicro to well 
considered programmes of dovelopmcmt. 

In the current budget the Finance Minister 
found himself able, in spite of the loss of the 
opium revenue, to avoid the imposition of n(‘W 
taxation, to maintain the existing standard ot 
expenditure, and to provide substantial con- 
tributions to moot the ever-growing needs of 
the country. One crore was allotted for 
recurring expenditure on education and sani- 
tation, distributing 85 lakhs to the Major 
Provinces, assigning 7 lakhs as ImjuM’lal ex- 
penditure, and retaining a reserve of 8 lakhs. 
Ten lakhs were added to the provision for 
agricultural expenditure ; 10 lakhs were allot- 
ted for medical relief,'' and 79^^ lakhs, or 
a 530,000 wore allocated for the abolition of 
provincial cesses to enable Local Governments 
to forego the amounts whicli wore appropriated 
for Provincial use from tlic cess on land, thus 
permitting the funds of local bodies to be 
increased by that amount. 

Capital Expenditure. 

Hofercnco has been made to the fact that the 
Secretary of State conducts large llnancial 
operations on behalf of atho ^ Government of 
India. The manner in wTiich this is done has 
formed the subject of sharp controversy, and 
is under Inquiry by the Iloyal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, (q. v.) 
Briefly, the criticism is ^lat the Secretary of 
State has J^ieaped up huge balances in London 
in excess of his requirements f£18 millions, 
against a customary £4 millions) by selling 
Council Bills beyond his needs. It ’s propos- 
ed in the current year to reduce the balances 
in London and aindia by no less a sum than 
£U millions, by meeting capital expenditure 
from balances rather than from loans. During 
the year the capital requirements of the Gov- 
ernment of India are put at £19i millions for 
irrigation, railways and the new capital at 
Delhi. By drawing so largely on the balances, 
tliis capital expenditure will be met by direct 
Government borrowings In India of only £2 

THE LANl 

The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in india has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may bo roughly formulated thJts — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the roveiftie deriircd from the land is equivalent 
to rent, On strictly theoretical grounds, ex-; 


millions. There will be no addition to the 
,, sterling debt. The loan i ransaction s of India 
for iJic ])ast four years are a striking index 
to the ecomomio strength of the country. 
India borrows only for remunerative expendi- 
ture on railways and irrigation, if we ('xclude 
tile exceptional circumstances of tlic new Delhi, 
'riio net result of the loan transactions, taking 
into a<*-count the discharge of temporary - 
debt, and including both the direct borrowings 
aiul the capital raised through the railway 
compauic.s, is as follows : — 

In 1909-10 there was a net addition of 
£13 millions. 

In 1910-11 tlimc was a net addition of 
£01 millions. 

In 1911-12 there was a net addition of 
£li millions. 

In 1912-13 a net decrease of £1 million. 

Profit and Loss. 

On March 31, 1013, the debt of India amount- 
ed to £274,402,873 — -uaiuely rupee debt, con- 
verted into sterling at Is. 4d. the rupee, 
£95,223,680, and sterling debt £179,179,193. 
There wore also other obligations of the Go- 
vernment of India, inehuling savings banks 
balancesjuclicial and departmental deposits, 
balances and service funds, etc., amounting to 
£20,277,915, and the various railway annuities, 
representing at present an annual charge of 
£3,357,600. Dp to the same date the Govern- 
ment of India bad devotc^d £143,904,807 to the 
construction of railways and £37,646,800 to the 
construction of irrigation works. It had pur- 
chased from guaranteed companies ( in some 
cases by cash payments, in others by annuities, 
and In one ease by the direct issue of India 
stock to the company) nine, railways, on which, 
at the time of purchase, £108,092,386 had been 
spent from capital raised by the companies. 
Its advances to railway companies stood at 
£11,272,232, and it had lent £12,080,234 net to 
Native States, corporations, agriculturists, etc. 
Other assets were the Gold Standard Reserve, 
consisting of £4,000,000 held in rupees in India, 
sterling securities of a market value of 
£15,945,669, £1,620,000 in gold at the Bank of 
England, and £1,005,664 in cash at short notice 
in London ; the cash balances in India, 
£19,293,333 ; and the cash balances in England, 
£8,784,206. 

The new asignraents made for education in 
1913-14, added to those (amounting to £373,100) 
which were made in 1912-13, bring up to 
£695,400 the total provision up to date, from 
special grants made by the Government of 
India, for annual expenditure in pursuance of 
the statement made at the Delhi Durbar of 
December 12, *911. The capital expenditure on 
permanent works at the new capital at Delhi 
incurred or estimated to be incurred is as fol- 
lows 1911-12, £5,000; 1912-13, £112,000; 

1913-14, £1,333,000. 

> REVENUE. 

ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to tho value of hie 
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holtlinf;. The oftioial term for tlui method 
by which the hand Kovcniic U detcrmiiUMl is 
‘‘ Hcttleinent.” There are two kinds of settle' 
ment in India — Permam'nt and T('mporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuif y, and is payable by fhe 
landlord as distinguished from tlie actual culti- 
vator. 'riu! INirmanent Setthmeut was intro- 
duced inio India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the (dphteenth century. It had the 
olfect intended of convert ini^ a number of larj]:<‘ 
revenue farnu’is in Jlenptal into landlords occu- 
pyinji a similar status to that of landowners 
in I0uroi)e. 'I'lio actual eultivalors became 
the tenants of tin* lamlloids. While the latter 
becanu' sohdy responsible for the payment of 
tin* revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the Slate, 'this system has 
prevailed in Hongal since 1705 and in the greater 
part of Oiidh since 1H50. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

titscwherc the system of 'J'emporary 8(dtlc- 
me.uts is in operation. At intervals of tbiity 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subj(’ctod to a thorougli economic siir\('y, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Uepart- 
iiient of the (.lovernment of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in voguo^ has been carefully mapped, 
prop(‘rty -boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserv<‘d. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. 'J'he 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Scttlmncnt Otllccrs, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
lor this work. 'I’lic duties of a Settlement 
Olllcer arc thus described in Htraohey’s India 
(revised eiition, 1011): — "lie has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in tlic land, lie has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have howevci 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Olllccr’s proceedings, and to much great ei 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements, 
All the work of the Rottlement ofileer is liable 
to the supervisiou of superior otliccrs, the as- 
sessments proposed by him recpiirc the sanction 
of tlio Qovcrnnu'nt before they become dnall> 
binding ; and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form tKe subject ol 
future dispute, whether affecting the intercstf- 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
Is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists." 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Hi/otwari and Zemin- 
daH tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in llyot- 
wnrl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 


lord pays on a rental assessment. In the ease 
of the former, however, theftj are two kinds 
k)f Jii/otivari holdings — those in which each 
Individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
erimiont, and those in which the laud is held 
by village communities, th(‘ heads of tJie vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
fevenuc on the whole village area. I'his latter 
system prevails in the North. In 3Tadias, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam ryotwari tenure 
IS on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant, basis of assessment on 

all classes of holdings is now more favouiable 
to the cultivator than it u.-ed to be. Formerly 
wliat was believed to bo a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticij)ated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of .settlement. Now 
tin; actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is cousidoreil, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the bi jicfit of iniiwovemoiits in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by lus own enterprise or by “ imeamod incre- 
ment,” Tlic Government, bowi^ver, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a liolding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, sncli as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assi'ss- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of th^ revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circums- 
tances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bimgal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindan land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls, as low as 35 and even 25 pm- 
cent, and only raacly^ls the pro^mition of onc- 
half the rental cxc('oded. In regard to Ityot- 
wari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of tlie 
gross produce is tin# extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue cliarge 
varies greatly. About t\fclvc years ago the 
Government of India wore invited in an Influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this meirlbrial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Gurzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Laud Revenue Policy. 
In it it w'as stated that " under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact" and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which It was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
ution of the principles controlling ^he Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the 4>I^<5Wing 
points are noted — (1) In Zmindari tracts 
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progressive niocleialiun is the key-note of the 
(iovernmeut’s po'ilcy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed" 
from on the side of defteiency than excess ; 
i'Z) in the same areas the State docs not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inte- 
rests of the tenants against oppression at th^ 
luuids of the landlords ; (3) iti Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the procec'dings in connection 
with now settlements simplifled and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a wliole 
is neitlicr immoderate burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or wid('spread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time tlie Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance - 
{a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to bo imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and n«t per sahum; (b) greater elasti- 
city in ri'venue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(r) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in eases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the iii- 
tcTCsts of tenants against landlortls, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
ion of their holdings. Tlie Oudh Ti'iiancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
Ids heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of l.ord Curzoii, em- 
bodied the principle that it is tlie duty of a 
Government which derives such eonshlcrabJe 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in tlie interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restreted the credit 
of the cultivator by proifflbitiiig the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It liad the 
elfect of arresting the process l)y which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good d(‘al of legis- 
lation ntfecting laud iehure has been passed 
from time^to time in other provinces, and it 
lias been called for more than once in TIcngal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 


tlie words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“ so far from being generously treated by the 
'Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 

Government and cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate .system.s of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. Ill the Administration Report of 
Bombay for lOil-12, it is stated: — ” 'I'lio 
Survey Depaitment has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again 
The exten.'^ions of cultivation which liavc oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprolitabic lands) have thus been prolltable 
to the State no less than to the individual ; 
vvfiereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
mucli cultivation had extended tliroughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.” On the other 
liand, the system is of advantage to the ryoU 
in reducing' sidtlemi'nt operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of rcveniK' the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy, in times of dis- 
tress .supensions and remissions arc freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on tiie 
land is about £21,000,000 per annum^ out of 
a total from all sources of about £75,000,000 
per annum. This comi^res very favourably 
with tlie £34,000,000 of laud revenue recorded 
as having been raised annually from a smaller 
empire by Aurangzebc. 

The literature of the siibji'ct is eonsiderabl. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller Information: — “Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(SiuxM'intendc'ut of Government Printing) ; 
Baiien Powell's ” Land Systems of British 
India”; Sir John Straclie^’s “India, its 
Administration and Progress 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Go.)*, M. Joseph Ghailley’s “Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” (.Mac- 
millan Go,, 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the Respective Provincial 
Govennnents. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is doriv- in the Madras Presidency, and yields about 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- two-thirds of the total receipts from liquors, 
ting liquors, hemp drugs and opium. It i.s a It is usually prepared by distillation from the 
commonplace amongst certain .sections of tern- Mahuva flowey, molasses and other forms of 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in unrefined sugar, fermented palm juice and rice, 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. The British inherited from the Native Adrnin- 
'I’herc is, however, abundant evidence to show istration either an imcoutrollcd Out-Still 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
tiious liquors was cominoidy practised and and the first steps to bring these systems under 
was a source of revenue. control were the limitation of the number of 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con- shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
sumed arc country .spirit ; fermented palm juice ; of an improved Out-Still System under which 
beer niade*.froni grain ; country brands of ruin, the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt Beer a special shop was annually granted. This of 
and imported wine, beer and spirits. Coun- course was n kind of control, but it only enabled 
try spiritPis thcoinalii source of revenue, except Government to impose hap-hazard taxation 
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on the Mquor tralllc as a whole, by means of that the various systems haVc been or are gra- 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to dually being superseded by the Contract llis- 
groduate the taxation accurately on the stilMillery System under which the manufacture 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
dard of purity or a llxed strength of liquor, by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
Moreover for political and other reasons the the supply price to be charged arc fixed 
extent of control could not at first be complete. In the contract and the right of vend is seimra- 
'rhore were tribes of aborigines who regarded roly disposed of. This is the system that now 
the privilege of making tlioir own liquor in prevails over the greater portion of British India, 
tlieir private homes as a long established right ; The other significant reforms have been the 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
tions to their god should be such as had been regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
made by their own hands. The introduction vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
of any system amongst those j)eoplcs had to in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
bo worked very cautiou'^ly. (Jradually, as of disposal of vend licences, reductions and 
the Administration began to be consolidated, re-diatributions of shops under the guidance 
the numerous native "pot-stills scattered all and control of local Advisory Committees, 
over the country under the crude arrang«unents and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- view to checking consumption, 
tral Government enclosures called Distillc- The average incidence of taxation per proof 
lies, tlius enabling Uovernuu'nt to perfect its gallon of distillery spirit amouni'ed in 1911-12 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; to Es. 5-2-6, Bs. 4-8-0 was derived from still- 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a head duty and Re, 0-10-0 from vend fees. The 
direct still-h(!ad duty on every ' gallon isued average consumi)tion per 1000 of the popula- 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- tion in distillery areas varies from 23 gallons 
iiumts it has also been possible to regulate in Eastern Bengal to 173 gallons in the Bombay 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of Presidency Proper (1910-11). 
liquor and its disposal subsequent to its Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms, 
leaving the Distillery by means of a ^ystem of called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
proved distribution and vend airangomcnts. Mi<‘ revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
0 4 which it is intended to draw the liquor. 

Various Systems. jn Bengal and Burma the sale of shop licenses 

TTie Out-Still Systt'ui may be tak»>u to in- is tlic solo form of taxation. Country brands 
elude all systems piior in order cf developnuMit of rum, and so callcR brandies and whiskies, 
to the imposition ot Still-head duty. Brielly arc distilled from grape juice, etc. The manu- 
stated the stages of dov('lopinent ha\'e Ix'eii— facture is carried out in private distilleries in 
I'Trst : farms of large tracts; Hecond : farms various parts of India. A number of breweries 
of smaller areas ; 'I'liird : farms of the combiu- has beeon established, mostly in tlie hills, for 
ed right to manufacture and sell at i)artieular the manufacture of a light beer for European 
iJlaees without any ('xelu>ive pri\ilcge over a and Eurasian eonsumption. 'J^ic uniform fee of 
dedinito area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 3 annas per gallon is levied all over India at 
subject to control of moans and times for <U&- the time of issue. 

lining and the like. Tlic Provincial (lovern- Foreign lL(pior is subject to an import duty 
ineiits have had to deal witli tlie subject in at the tariff rates, the most important of which 
different waj\s suited to local condilions, and is Rs. 9-6-0 proof gallon (Ui spirit and 3 
so the order of deveiopmeiit from the Imver annas per gallon^on Beer. It can only be sold 
forms of systems to the higluT has not been iiiKbr a license. 

always everywhere identical in details. Yet DkU(;‘=^. — T he narcotic products of the hemp 
ill its essence and main features the Excise plant consumed in India fall under three main 
Administration in most provinces of Britisli eatcgorics : namely, gaiija or the dry flowering 
India has progressed on uniform lines, the key tops of tlie cihivalild femalo hemp plant; 
note lying in utteinpts, wheie it has not been charas, or the resinous nuittcr whicll forms an 
possible to work witli the fixed duty system active drug when collected separately ; and 
in its simplest forms, to coinhiiie the fanning bluing, or tlio dried leaves of the hemp plant 
and lived iluty systems with the object of seem- whetlier male or female oultivated or unculti- 
ing that every gallon of .spii it should bear a cer- vated. T'he main features of Uie existing sys- 
taln amount of taxation. The Out-Btill System tern are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
has in its turn been superseded by either the ‘itorage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
Frec-supply system or t lic District Monopoly quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
system. The Free-siipply system is one of licenses and restriction on private possession, 
fri'c competition among the licensed distil- Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
lei’s in respect of manufacture. The right of usually sold by auction. 

vend is separately disixiscd of. The J>istrict Opium. — Opium is consumed In all provin- 

inoiioiwly system on the other hand Is one in ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
wliich the combined monopoly of nianufuc- in the form of pilk ; but in some places, chiefly 
turc and sale in a district Is leased to a farmer on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being In the City of Bombay and other large towns, 
guaranteed to the State during tlie term of The general practice is to scU opium from the 
the lease. Govtjnimcnt Treasury, or a O^ral Ware- 

Tho recommendations of the Indian Excise house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
Committee of 190.5-00 resulted in nuiuerous to the public is sold by annuiU auction to on© 
reforms in British India, one of tliem bcingloc eoveral sanctioned shops. 
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SALT. 


Tbe salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Govemmont from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaiieous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There arc four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in tlio Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in llajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Ilann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the ilidus. 

The Salt Eange mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
\ are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet liigh. The Bajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Bann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. In Bombay and Madras sea water ib 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
througliout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the largo volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Bralimaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 


both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from- 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and tlie' 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and ilajaputana the salt manu-^ 
factories arc under tiie control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Finance 
Department. In Sladras and Bombay the 
manufactories arc under the supervision of 
Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territorories of Goa and Dainaun, op the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent tlie smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Bs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced 
to Bs. 2 ; in 1905 to Bs. 1-8 and in 1907 to Be. 1 
at which figure it now stands. The successive 
rcduetloiis in duty have led to a largely iiicroascd 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. To illustrate the growth of 
consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Bs. 2-8-0 
per maund, the rovimu(^ was 838 lakhs, for 
1913-14 witli a duty of Bo. 1, the estimated 
revenue is 4C7 lakhs. The consumption for the 
coming year is put down at 47,996,000 maunds. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Indian fiscal system consists of a 
moderate tariff (or reviiiue purposes only. 
There is a general import duty of five per cent. 
ah valorem on all goods imported by sea, with 
special conditions for textiles and a largo free 
list. Export duties are levied only on rice, at 
the rate of three annas per maund of 82 
pounds. The export is princiimlly from Burma. 

The import duties have varij^d from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
live per cent, in tlie days of flnoncial stringency 
which followed they wer<P ran ed to 10 and in 
sonic cases 20 per cent. In 3 875 they were 
reduced to five, per cent., but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of J>ancaslnre 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, indued a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
I'lie continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources 
of revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties 
were reimposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being 
excluded. Contliiued financial stringency brou- 
ght piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
I^mcashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
31 per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced In the country. The products of the 
hand-looms arc excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported China, the silver duty was raised 
from 6 per cent, to 4d. an ounce; and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, Md beer. These were estimated to 
produce £ 1 mU^on aimualiy, . ^ 


The principal exemptions from the tariff 
are food grains, machinery, railway material 
and coal. Iron and steel pay a noiuinal duty 
of one per cent. 

The Customs revenue* for the ciirrout year 
is estimated at Rs. 10,29,42,000, or £0,862,800; 

The Customs Depiirtment is administered 
by an Imperial Customs Service respoi;sibIc to 
the Imperial Gov(5rnment in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the Local Governments. The senior Collectors 
are Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
for this duty ; the subordinates are recruited 
in India and in England. 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more tlian 91 d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which wore exempted. On 
Incomes of 2,v}00 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
Old. in the pound ; on Incomes between 500 and 

2.000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
tlic minimum taxable income was raised from 
600 to 1,000 rupees. . The tax is paid by about 

300.000 people, and although it is unpopular 
chiefly because it was nominally only tempor- 
arily imposed, and because it falls most, heavily 
on those with fixed incomes, there is no likeli- 
hood of its repeal. The yield of assessed taxes 
U Rs, 2,03,72,000, or £1,758,200. 
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THE DEBT 

{ 

The registered debt of India consists of rupee 
loans raised in India and sterling loans raised in 
England. At the end of 1910-11 the rupee loan.s, 
bearing interest, amounted to Rs. 37,92,40,200 
(=£91,049,347) and the sterling debt to 
£177,981,751. There were also at the end of the 
year lls. 17,31,955 (=£115,461) and £16,584 of 
the rupee and sterling loans, respectively 
not bearing interest, chiclly representing 
unconverted paper. 

When the trading charter of the East India 
Company expired in 1835, the rupee debt was 
Us. 332*95 millions. Fifteen years later, in 
1850-51, the debt readied Us. 453*30 millions, 
and it .stood at almost exactly that sum in the 
year preceding the mutiny of 1857. That con- 
vulsion caused a large increase in the rupee debt 
which stood at Us. 635*55 millions in 1859-00, 
the year following the suppression of the revolt. 
The debt tlicn gradually rose to Us. 097*57 
millions by 1874-75, and another large increase 
occurred in tlie Hiicccedlitg decade, due to the 
great famine of 1877-78 and to the military 
operations in Afghanistan wlilcii followed the 
famine. By 1883-84 the rupee debt rose to 
Rs. 931*25 milions. Tlierc was then a further 
increase to Us. 980*4 millions in 1887-88, to 
Rs, 1,007*48 millions in 1888-89, and to 
Rs. 1,052*8 millions in 1893-94. A three per 
cent, loan was raised in July 1890, and the debt 
stood at Rs. 1,082*12 millions at the end of 
1890-97 and increased to Rs. 1,191*99 millions 
In 1903-04, to Rs. 1,258*75 millions in 1905-06, 
to Rs. 1,360*07 millions in 1909-10, and to 
Rs. 1,379*24 millions in 1910-11. 

Growth of Debt. 

The interest-bearing sterling debt was very 
small until the mutiny year, but the increase 
was rapid after that. As in India, tlic rate of 
interest on the sterling debt has been gradually 
reduced from 4, 4^, and 5 percent, to 24, 3, and 
3i i)er cent, respectively. At the end of 1910-11 
proportions of the debt held at these rates are 
£11,892,207 at 2i per cent., £60,724,530 (inelud- 
ing 3 per cent., India stock of tlio nominal value 
of £3,000,000 issued in August 1900, £2,009„500 
issued in 1901-02, £1,500,000 issued in May 
1902, .£1,500,000 issued iu 1903-04, £2,500,000 
issued iu 1904-05, £12,080,140 Issued in 1905-06, 
and £2,000,000 issued lii 1900-07) at 3 per cent, 
ami £85,511,748 at 3^ per cent. In May 1907 
a 3i per cent, sterling loan of £3,500,000 was 
raised and in January 1908 a further 34 per cent, 
loan of £5,000,000 was raised towards providing 
for railway capital expenditure of 1908-09 and 
for the discharge of certain Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway debentures. ‘Simi- 
larly in February 1909, a loan of £7,500,000 and 
in January 1910 a further Joan of £7,500,000 
were issued at the same rate of interest. In 
October 1910, 3J per cent. India Bonds for 
£4,000,000 were issued for the discharge of the 
Madras and Indian Midland Railway debentures 
and in ^larch 1911 a new per cent sterling 
loan of £3,500,000 was issued to provide funds 
for capital expenditure in 1911-12, 

Railway Expenditure. 

A l^gc proportion both of the stcrlhig and of 


OF INDIA. 

the rupee debt was incurred in connection with 
the construction of railways and other public 
works, ('oiisidcrablc additions to the rupee and 
sterling debt were made in the two years 1896-97 
and 1897-98 in consequence of famine, plague, 
war, and the prosecution of railway extension, 
and to the sterling debt in 1900 and subsequent 
years for the purchas(i of the G. I. P. Railway, 
the discharge of its debontun's, and advances of 
Indian Railway Co®panie.s. In addition to the 
loaiLS raised during 1907-08 the Secretary of 
State incurred liability in respect of £2,144,800 
debentures of tlie Madras Railway Company on 
the purchase of the undertaking on the 31st 
Deoember 1907. At tlie end of 1010-11 the 
total registered debt in India and England was 
distributed in the proportion of 15 and 85 per 
cent, between “ Ordinary Bebt^’ (.£40,426,082 
with intere.st £1,606,587) and "Debt incurred 
for Railways and Irrigation Works " 
(£220,037,063 with interest £7,383,095). 

Interest. 

Tlic intcrcbt on tlie rupee debt was at the rate 
of six per cent, in 1822, and the debt bearing tliis 
rate was not finally paid of! until 1858-50. 
Meanwhile the Government borrowed, from 1823 
until 1852-53, at five per cent, and from 1824 
(but in a small way until 1835) at four per cent. 
T’lic bulk of the five per cent, debt was converted 
to four p(‘r cent, in 15|')4, but tlie shock to the 
credit of the State caused by the mutiny neces- 
sitated more borrowing at the higher rate of 
five per cent, and that loan was not finally ex- 
tinguished until 1871. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment wore compelled to borr(\>v at SJ per cent, 
in 1859, and this 54 per cent, loan was not closed 
until 1878-79. \ small sum was borrowed at 
4i percent, in 1850-57, and the debt at this rate 
of interest was largely increased in 1871 by the 
conversion of the 5J per cent. loan. By 1878-79 
practically the Vliole^upee debt bore interest at 
44 and 4 per cent. Rs. 15i'48 millions at 41, and 
Rs. 013*38 millions at 4 per cent. The 4j per 
cent, loans were all converted to 4 per cent, by 
1893, save for a sum of Rs. 10 millions, being a 
loan from tlie Maliaraja Ilolkar on account of 
the Indore State Railway, which not con- 
vertible until about 1970«u In the same year a 
small loan of Rs. 35*5 millions was raised at 3i 
per cent, and iu the following year the bulk of 
the 4 per cent, loans was converted to the rate 
of 34 per cent. In 1890-97 a nciv loan of Rs. 40 
millions was raised at 3 per cent. On the 4th 
July 1900 a loan of Rs. 30 millions was raised at 
31 per cent, and this was followed by other 
loans, at the same rate of interest, of Rs. 10 
millions on the 14th August 1901, Rs. 15 millions 
on the 9th July 1902, Rs. 20 millions on the 
•22nd July 1903,' Rs. 30 millions on the 13th July 
1904, Rs. 40 millions on the 2nd August 1905, 
Rs. 45 millions oft the 31st July 1906, Rs. 25 
millions on the 17t;h July 1907, Rs. 20 millions 
on the 4th August 1908, Rs. 25 millions on the 
28th July 1909 and Rs. 15 millions on the 20th 
Jul:^ 1910. At the end of 1910-11, irs. 1,248*42 
millions boro interest at 3^ per cent. Rs, 85*32 
millions at 3 per cent, and Rs. 35*5 millions at 
4 per cent, t •* 
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STERLING DEBT. 



CapltjiA of Debt. | 

Bate % 

Annual Interest 
payable. 

Debt Bearing Interest. 

31st 
Afarrh 
1912 , 

31st 

itfarcli 

1913 

3ist 

iVrarcli 

1912 

31st 

March 

1913 

India 3J p<'r cent. Stock 

88276210 

91276210 


3089007 

3194067 

India 3 per cent. Si nek 

(>6724r>:}(» 

66480596 

3 

2001735 

1904417 

India 2 j)er cent. Slock 

1 1 892206 

11806:136 


297305 

2951.58 

India Bonds 

iHiOOOOO 

3000000 

3.1 

122.500 

105000 

India 1 Jills 

4.')00000 

Nil. 

Various 

13:1704 

Nil. 

East India Uailwav D(‘l)enture Stoek . 

Uli.'iOaO 

14:i.'.6.50 

41 

64604 

64604 

I'Jasttan Bengal lly. Di'bentiire .Sloek . 

318666 

348666 

4 

i:i946 

13940 

South India Uy. Di'beiituies Stoek 

42r)000 

425000 

41 

19125 

no 125 

G. 1. P. Hnllwav I)<'l)entiire Stoek 

270 J 4. M) 

2701 150 

4 

108058 

108058 

Madras Hallway Di'bentuK's .. 

170000 

170000 


6375 

6375 

Madras Hallway Di luiitiiia's 

219700 

Nil. 

‘•H 

8115* 

Nil. 

Indian Midlan'l Hy. Debentures 

421200 

421200 

4 

16848 

1C84B 

Do. 1)0. 

64.^)000 

Nil. 

3] 

21187 

Nil. 

Do. Do. 

407.')00 

407500 

3.1 

1 1262 

1 4202 

Do. Do. 

J 272900 

690000 


41309 

22125 


182970012 

179162G08 




pebl. rot bearing Intel est — 






fiulla .'■» per cent. Stoek 

930.T 

• 9305 




India 4 pel rent. Sti.ek 

7278 

7278 





182986595 

179170101 


.5001800 

5854885 


INDIAN RAILWAY ANNUITIES. 



1 3Lst March 1012. 

1 31st March 1013. 

East Indian Uailway , j 

.Annuity tenninaliiig in 1953 

Interest lieu of deh'rred annuity 

Dastern Bi'iigal Hailway Annuity terminating in 1957 

Scindi I’nnjah A' Delhi Hailway Annuity teriidn.ating in 1058 
G, I. P. Railway Annuity terminating in 1048 ,. .. 

Madras Hallway Annuity terminating in 1056 .. .. 

’ • 85f)537 
' 262()()() 

1 1 6850 
371361 
1268516 
48i^‘381 

850537 

202000 

116850 

371301 

1208516 

488381 


3357645''’ 

3357045 


THE INDIAN MINTS, 


Tho Mint in Calruita clatoa from the oiul of 
tho 17th century. 'I'lic present huihliri", de- 
sifjned by Major N. W. Forbes, was opened in 
18:11, tlii‘ central portico being hcM to be *' a 
cojiy, on half dimensiojis, of tlie temple of Mi- 
nerva at Atln'iis,” The Topper Mint, to tl)e 
north-east of the Silver Mint, was opened in 
18C:>. 

Mint Maaicr, Lt.-C'ul. W. G. II. Cordue, R.K. 

Deputif Mint Master, (’apt. O. II. AVillis, 
M.v!()., R.K. 

Jssap Master, Lieut -Col. ,T. ,T. Bourke,i.M.s. 

. Deputy Assay Master, Lieut-Col. F. T. C. 
Hughes, I.A., F.(\s. 

The Bombay Mint — The llr.st Mint establish- 
ed in Bombay, in 1070, was for the coinage of 


“ rupees, pies and bujruks,” authority for its 
working being grant(*d by letters patent. Tho 
erection of the present iMint was sanctioned by 
the East India Company in 1823, and was de- 
signed by Major John Hawkins of the Bombay 
Kngineers. Tlie cost of con.^st ruction was esti- 
mated at 36 lakhs. 

Mint Master, Major A. L. C. i\rcCormick,R.E. 

Assistant Mint Master, Mr. A. E. B. Gordon. 

Assay Master, Lt.-Colonel J. Lloyd Thomas 
Jones, i.M.S. 

Deputy Assay Master, Captain H. B. Drake, 
^ I.M.S, • 

During the year 1911-1912 gold to the value 
of Bs. 27,12,43,693 was tendered at the two 
Mint.s. - ^ ’ 
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The 8il\er coinage lor the year 1911-1 

2 vPus as follows : — 



— 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

iliipees 

ilalf-Rilpbe.s 

Value in Bn. 
1,28,26,947 
11,46,422 

Value hi Bs. 
1,16,81, 687 
2,92,715 

Value, in Un. 
2,45,084)24 
14,49,147 

(lUtiitlu’ Rupees 

One-Eighth Rupees 

5,61,199 

9,05,554 

2,92,046 

4,07,761 

8.54,245 

12,74,411 

'I’otal 

1,55,()(),]11 

1,25.74,209 

2,80,74,320 


Tli(^voik was oonrincil to tii<' rocoiuagc of 
and 1840 rii[)(‘('.s anti iiia iirri'iit com. 

At I lie Homba v "'iinl were coined 
37,47t^)09 Jiiiti^h dollars 

0(5,779 t('ii-ccnt pares \ 

r)(34,0()8 fl\ c-rciil jiitrcs ^ oi . 

41,700,000 nickel one-anna pit'ees. 

l)i'on/.(' eoinage of the year eon>isled of 
pice, lialf-piee, and pie-pi(res of tlio aggregate 
Nuliio of about J’s. 9, 25, (52.'). 


"I’lie copper coinage comprised (I) cents of the 
value of Its. .49,920 for the Ceylon (Joa eminent, 
and (2) Anmiaii cash of the value of JN. 1,971 
for the J’udukottai Darbar. 


The lU'venue and Expi'iiditure of the two 
flints (including inti'iest on capital outlay and 
otiier yro forma charge's) amounted to Ke\enii(', 
ibs. 24,47.248 and Kxpeiahture, Us, 24,99,904. 

Tile Cold and Silver Assay.s made during the 
year nuiiiberetl. 


(Uikatta. Bomba a. 

Year. Uold. Silver. Gold. Siher. 

1911-12 (579 11,940 472 4 (,.540 

'I'he Indiau denominations with their Jlritish 
t'quivah'nts are 


Pie - 1/12 penny. 

IMee (.5 i)ic,s) 1 farthing. 

Anna ( 12 ])ies) 1 pi'iiny. 

Rupee ( 1(5 anna.') j.v, 4(/. 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupei's and a crore is 
100 lakhs. 

'Die ('qui valent s of th(' rupee in various 
currenei('s are ap])ro\imately as follows • — ■ 

One rupee = 1,(58 franc (France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Ac.). 

1.4(5 mark ((icnnany). 

,, - J .(5 krone (Austria-JJiiiigary). 

„ 0.424 dollar (United States). 

,, - 0,05 yen (Japan). 

The denominations of currency notes in 
circulation are .5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 
and 10,000 rupees. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


'Die Indian mints were closed to the un* 
restiicted coinage of silver for tlie public from 
(he 26th Tune 1894, and Act V]Jl of 1894, pasred 
on tliat date, repealed Seetiqjis 19 to 2<5 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of f 87 )? wliich pio\ided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of tlic (loveniinent of India. 
After 1894 no Go\ernment rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangement^ made with 
the Native States of ftliopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of tliosc .States was replaced by Gov- 
eniinent rupees. "'I’lie re-eoinago of these 
rupees proceeded through the two ytais 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was •necessary, and it was begun in 
l'’ebruary 1900, the Government purclia.^ing tlic 
silver rcquircfl, and paying for it mainly with 
tlic gold accumulated in the Pai>er Currency 
Reserve. Jn that and the following month a 
ei'orc of rupees was coined and over 17 erores of 
rupees in tlie year ending the 41.‘t March 1910, 
including the rupees issued in coimectioii with 
the conversion of the (jprrcncies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on (he coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The • whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
intcrei^ from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 ^change had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six erores , 


■should be ki pt in ru])i es in India, iiisti'ad of 
being invest(>d in gold seeurities. 'The Gold 
Re^(>I•^c Fund was tlien named the Gold .Stan- 
dard Ueier\o. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the leinainder biing u^ed for 
capital e.xpendituie on railways. 'J'hc Gold 
Standard Keservii was called into action before 
till’, year 1907-08 was out F.xehange turned 
.against Jndi.i, and in March 1908, tlie Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
.State up to half a million .‘-toiling, while tlie 
Secretary of State sold £1,900, 009 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. l)uiing Apiil to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by tlie Government of India, the Secretary 
of State ngiced to defer the ap])licatiou 
of* coina;^ promts to railway oonstnietion 
until tlie sterling assets of (he Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
31.st March 1914, th3 Reserve amounted to 
£22,571,444. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 tiicre has been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs was in the year 1891-02. 

Art XXII of 1899, passed on the 16Ui Sep* 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 
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I[u1f-pi<*e ov otic-tiuhlh of an anna 


50 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
aic ; — 



Finr I 
SiLVkR. 
grains. 

.VlLOY. 

grains. 

TOTAL. 

1 grains. 

* 1 
lliipeo . . . . 

165 

15 

180 

Ilall-nipce 

821 , 

7] 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 

4U 

32 

45 

aiina piece 

Eighth of a rupee or 


i U 

! 

222 


205 


Orie nii''‘e = IOj grains t)f fine silver. 
One sliilling— 80,', grains of lim' silver. 
One I'll i)ee ac f.hillings 2' 0430. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage' vas introdiieecl into ti>e 
Bengal Pri'^ideiiey by Aet, XVTI of 1835, and 
Into Iho ]\hvdras and 'Joinbay Proideneies b' 
Act .\.Xii of 18 44. 

'I’he w('ight of the copper coins stnieK nndci 
Act .\XHl of 1870 remained the suinc us it was 
in 1 835. It W'as as follows*—- 

OlUINS 

TROY. 

Double pice or half-aiinu .. .. 200 

ricc or ouaiter-anna 100 


Pic, being onc-third of a pice or one- 

tv.’ol^b '’»■ an anna .. .. .. 331 

Ttic weight and diniensions of bronzi coino 
a to as follows • — 



Standard 

DIAMKTEU 


WJiUiHT IN 

IN MILLI- 


TROY. 

METRES. 

Pice 

75 

•?5*4 

Ualfpii'e 

371 

21*15 

Pic 

. . 25 



Nickel. 


The .'\et of JOOo also provides for^ho coinage 
of a nickel coin. Tt was din cted that the nickel 
one -anna j>it‘ee should tJienecfortli be coined at 
.the Mint ami issue. The iiotiileation also pres- 
Ctibod tlie d<‘sign of the coin, wlueli has a waved 
edge with twidve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millinu'trcs, and its least 
(lianuder lU'H millimetres. The dedrability of 
is.suing a half anmi ]ilc*k»‘l coin was considered 
l>y the trovernmeut of Jmlia in J900, but after 
con.Miltation with Local (JovtTnmcnls it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people hail bceoine thoroughly familiar with 
the present onc-auna coin. 


The Paper Currency. 


Under Acts VI of 1830, 111 of 1840, and IX of 
1843, tlie Presidency Ibinks of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras wore authorised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes 
was practically limited to the three ('ities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and .Madras. 'I’hose Acts 
w<’ie repc.'iled, on the 1st March 18U2, by Act 
XIX of 1801, providing for the issue of a paper 
currmey throngli a (Jovornment n<*partment, 
by means of notes of the (Soveiniuent of India 
}>ayablo to l)earer on demand. Since tlien no 
banks have Ixseii allowed to issue jiotcs in India. 

.'Vet II of 1910 amended and consolklati'd the 
law oil the subject. By It, a note of tin* value of 
five, ten, or fifty rnpc'cs, as well as a note of any 
other denominational value which the (Jovernor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of Inditt, so specify, was declared to be a 
“universal cuirency note,” that, is, legal tender 
tbroiighout British India and encashablo at any 
olfice of issue in British India ; the then existing 
sub-circles of Cawnpore, J.ahore, K.arachi, and 
I’ulicut were abolished, and the flr.st three of 
those constituted separate circles o4 issue fn 
addition to Calcutta, I\Iadrus, Bombay, and 
Jlangoon. At tin* same time, by a notification 
issued under the Act, the further issue of 20- 
rupcc notes was discontinued. By another 
notification issued in 1911 under section 2 of the 
sumo Act a currency note of the denominational 
value of one hundred rupees was declared to be 
a “ universal currency note.” 

Act VI I of 1911 raised the invested portion of 
the Currency Iloscrve from 12 crorcs to 14 crores 
with permission to make the additional invest- 
ment in sterling securities if desired. 

^ Department of Paper Currency, 

he function of this department is to issue, 


without any limits, promissory notes (called 
currency notes) of the Government of India 
payable to the bi'arer on demand, of the deno- 
minations of ils. 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, and 
10,000, the issue being made in exchange for 
rupees or half rnpi'os or for gold coin, which is 
legal tender, from any Paper Currency office or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
is not legal tciulet,^ from circle offices on the 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes arc supplied by the Secretary 
of State through the Baftk of England on an 
indent from the Head Commissioner. The 
Mead Commissioner or Confniissioncrs supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes required for 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
such note, other than a “ universal ” note, bears 
upon it the name of the place frodi which it is 
issued and every note is impressed with the 
signature of tlie Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

The. officers in charge of the circle, s of issue arc 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes in 
exchange for the amount thereof U) lu rupees or 
half-rupees or in gold (foin w'liich is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Act ; or in rupees 
made under the Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
General, to all treasuries, in gold coin which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at the rate of one Government rupee for 
7*53344 grains troy of fine gold. Cuwency 
notes can also be issued against gold coin or 
bullicm or silver bullion or sterling securities held 
by the Secretary of State for India In CouncU. 
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Notes when legal tender. • 

Every note is a legal tender in its own circle 
(except by Government at the office of issue) for 
the amount expressed in* that note; that is to 
say, whenever a note forms the integral sum or 
a portion, of any payment, cither to GovernnSbnt 
on account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
body corporate or person in British Indio, it is a 
legal tender. Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee 
notes arc legal tender throughout British India. 

Notes of higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and hundred rupees are payable only at the 
office or offices of issue of the town from which 
they have been issued. In ordinary circumstances 
every Government treasury, of which tliere are 
about l50 in British India, cashes or (‘xchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience ; 
and when this cannot be done conveniently for 
large sum% small sums can generally be ex- 
changed for travellers. 

Deserve. 

Tlic whole amount of currency notes in circu- 
lalion is secured by a reserve of gold and silver 
coin or bullion and securities of the Government 
of Indbi or of the United Kingdom. The total 
amount of sucli securities is limited to 140 
millions of rupee.^, of whicli not more than 40 
millions of rupees may be in sterling socuriti<'s. 
Under the Act of 1882 the maximum limit of the 
.securities was fixed at sixty millions of rupees ; 
but, the issues having largely expanded, tlie 
Government of India was empowered by Act 
XV of 1800 to raise tllb limit to eighty millions. 
The power wa.s utilised td raise the invested 
reserve to seventy millions on the 19th Decem- 
ber 1890, and to eighty millions a year later, on 
the 3rd December 1891. By notification No. 
5300 of the l«th December 1890, the invested 
reserve was raised to one hundred millions, tlio 
power to do so having been given by Act XXI 
of 1890. Act III of 1905 raised tlie. limit to 120 
millions and in August of that year 20 millions 
of the reserve were invested l^y the Secretary of 
State in consols and* ex^wquer bonds. In 
1908-09 the exchequer bonds were replaced by 
Consols. By Act VII of 1911 the limit was 
raised further to 140 millions, and in April of 
that year 20 millions were invested by the 
Secretary of State in Ctnsols. 

Currency Chest. 

Under the Gold Note Acts of 1898 and 1900, 
the Government of India had obtained autliority 
to hold a part of the metallic portion of the 
reserve in gold coin (or temporarily in silver 
bullion) in London instead of in India. The 
object of these enactments was merely to afford 
temporary relief to the Indian money market in 
seasons of stress. A certain amount of gold had 
in this way been held in London during 1899 and 
1900, but not to any large extent, and the 
occasion for doing so ceased, except in regard 
to gold in transit, from the middle of 1900. Act 
II of 1910, however, gives full power to hold the 
metallic portion of the reserve or any part of it, 
either in London or in India or partly in both 
places, and also In gold coin or bullion or in 
rupees on sliver bullion, at the free discre|ion of 
Government subject only to the exception that 
rupees should be kept only in India and not in 
I..ondot. A currency chest was accordingly 
opened in London and a some of £6.000,000 was 
remitted from India in pursuance of this policy, j 


and a further sum of £1,045,000 was transferred 
to the chest from the Secretary of State’s 
balances during the course of 1905-06. On the 
31st March 1913 the London currency chest held 
£6,000,000 on behalf of the Currency Reserve. 

Metallic Reserve. 

The metallic reserve may consist of sovercignsj 
half sovereigns, rupees, and half rupees, 
and gold and silver bullion, the last named 
being valued at the sum spent on the 
purchase of such bullion. No gold wa.s con- 
tained in the reserve between Mareh 1876 and 
February 1898, and the <iiiantity increased very 
slowly until February 1899, but from that date 
it rose rapully till the end of JNtareb 1900 when 
it amounted to £7,500,012. Government then 
took measures to reduce wliat was. considered 
to be an inconveniently large gold reserve, and 
at the end of Marcli 1901 tfio value of the gold 
reserve had fallen to £5,778,518. In the next 
three years it again increased continuously 
from £7,023,921 at the end of 1901-02 to 
£9,859,564 at the end of 1902-03 and £10,789,567 
at the end of L903-04. During the next three 
years it remained practically steady, the amount 
lield on the 31st Alarch 1907 being £10,688,841. 
In 1907-08 the serious monetary crisis in 
America and tlie contraction in tlic exiiorts 
from India owing to the famine led to a very 
large increase in the demand for gold at the 
Currency offices witJi the result that on the 
31st March 1008 the value of the gold reserve 
had fallen to £6,417,841 inclusive of £3,705,000 
held in England. Adverse trade conditions 
continued in 1908-09 and on the 31st Alarch 
1909 the gold reserve had dwindled down to 
£1,523,414, of which £1,500,000 5 vas held in 
England. Normal conditions r(‘turned in 1909- 
10 and tlic stock of gold in the reserve rose to 
£8,701,716 on 31st Alarch 1910. On the 31 sb 
March 1013 the .stock in the reserve amounted 
to £25,500,000. 


Gold in Paper Currency Reserve (£ Alillion). 


Alarch 31. 

In India. 

In lioudon. 

Total 

1897 




1898 




1899 

2 


2 

1900 

7i 


1) 

1901 

0 


(> 

1902 

7 


7 

1003 

10 


10 

1904 

11 


11 

1905 



10'. 

1906 

4 


11 

1907 

•‘U 

7 

lOi 

1908 • . . 

2i 

3 A 1 

6 

1909 


lA 


1910 

ii 


Hi 

1911 

6 

5 

11 

1912 

15.V 


. 21 

1913 

19i 

6 

25f 

Distribution 

of llescrvc; 

, Alarch 31 

, 1913. 


£ 


Rupees l],<H)0,00a 

Gold in India 19,500,000 

Gold in London , . . . . . 6,000,000- 

Securities ^ ^500,000 

Total . . 46,000,000 
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Interest. 


The iut('rc.4 aerruiu^' on ti»e invi'sted nserve 
IR onttMcd in a Rfj)aiate account, ainl paid to the 
credit of tlietiovcriiment of India, under tholiead 
“ J*rolitH of nolo circulation.” 'I'he inten'st on 
tlje one hundred and twenty millions of rtij)c(‘s 
in the investi'd rcMTve amounted in Idld-ll to 
•Us. 40,t}l,();3() made up of Rs. :i4.70,42() in India 
and Its. 0(1,610 in England, the expenditure 
of llie Department bf'ing about Rs. l.-i,? 1,404 
on the average for the last Ihe years. 

Circulation. 

The average monthly circulation of the notes 
lias hcen, in millions of rupi'es : — ■ 

Eive years ending. . .. 1880-81 120*07 

» „ .. .. 188.>-8G 112*6.') 

„ o •• •• JHO ( M )! 171*67 

.. 18<).",-06 282*41 

.. 1 000-0 1 26 ;') *20 

„ „ .. .. 100 :)- 0 () .*{ 61*80 

„ „ .. .. 1010-11 181*07 


I he ciiciilation of tlic dillcri'iit ticnomhuitions 
of notes on the ;ilst March 1892 and 1911 was 
as follow's : — 



. 1892 

1911 


Rs. 

Rs. * 

*■ 5-rnpee . . 

24,0:{,675 

1,21,28,865 

10 „ . . 

4,57,10,580 

12,52,80,140 

liO „ . . 

64.72,180 

21,44.620 

.50 ,. . . 

1,08,06,750 

2.64,21,40(1 

100 „ 

r^»5,02,4()0 

11,0G,()1,:{00 

500 „ 

2,28,26,500 

2,81, .52, 500 

1,000 „ 

6.00, 42, 000 

8,51,64,00(1 

10,000 „ 

f), 20, 20,000 

12,07,60,000 

According to toe 

latest, otlieial crtlmutc the 

oircnlating medium is 

as folio Vvs : 

— 

Rupees .. 

£120, 000, 000 

Sovereigns 

£ 40 

oufi.ooo 

Currency Notes . £ 40,000.000 


The Gold Reserve Fund. 


'the (jold lleiwrve Fund was lirst startl'd in 
the beginning ot 100 L when the pnUlts whicli 
bad a<'crucd from the coinage of iuiuts fioni 
Ajuil 1000 amounting to £4 millions weic 
crcditi'd to till' fund, gradually remitted to 
England from (line to time and tlieri' invested 
in sterling securities. In the. following yeai>. 
the demand for ru()ees for trade loipurements 
necessiated furtlii'r lieavy ecinage and tlii' 
investments lii'ld in tlie (Jolii JteserM* |<’un<l 
rapidly sw'elleil liy the eri'ilif. of the prolHs 
and the interest, thereon and sMiiomited at tlie 
close (d lOO.l-OG to .(^121 niiilions. 1 luring 
the. latter half of tliis year, ahiiornial trade 
activity resulted in an unprecedented demand 
for silv er eurreney and necessitated ex<*epti<)n- 
ally heavy coinage in a short .spa<*e of time. 
To avoid the pos.sihility of a reeuri-eiice of 
similar ineonveiiienee, a separate sii\er hraiieli 
of the (hdd Reseive I’lind was formed and 
was hruuglit up to its proposed limit of rupees 
6 erores (,t4 millions) h^i Mar(*h 1007 ; and 
after heiiig for a short time known as the “(Jobl 
and Silver Re&ervc l''und ” it was llnally named | 
the (h)ld Standard Ri'serve. .\t the elosc I 
of 1906-07, the Reseiwe contained nearly i:i7| 
millions, of which £121 millions weic held in I 
becuritles, £1 millions in rupees in India and I 
tin; rest in gold in India aud as a book credit, j 
It is not neeessarv in this report to recount < 
the events of the latter lialf of 1007-(|S. It j 
will bo sutlUient to mention that tiro sale in 
India during tlie, tlrst half of 1908-09 of sterling j 
bills on i/ondou resulted in the bvithdra\?al j 
from circiilalioii in India of .some Ks. 12 erores, 
the eifiil valent being withdrawn in gold by tlic 
Secretary of State from the Reserve in London, 
seeuriUes to the Naluo of over .£8 millions being 
jiut on the market. By November 1908, the 
silver in the Reserve in India had reached 18*65 
erores. The subsecpient improvement in trade 
eomlitions necessitated a portion of this silver 
being transferred to tlio Taper Currency Depart- 
ment to meet notes and frequent similar trans- 
fers continued to be made, the account being 
adjusted by a transfer in the opix)site direc- 
tion In Loudon, made in gold from the Cur- 
rency Reserve held there to the Gold Standard 


Reserve. By jdarcli 1911, tin* silver luaiieh 
ill India contained niily, 2*90 erores and the 
balance remained at lliis tigure till September 
1912, when tlie resnmj>tion of coinage made 
it possible giailually to increase it u]) to Rs. 6 
eiori's, of wbieb 41 weri' held in liombay. 

Tlie following statement comiiares Uk* eom- 
position of the Bold St;|‘idard Reserve at the 
beginning and end of the oftteial year : — 

1st Apiil 41st l\rarcli 
1912. 1914. 

£ £ 

1. .Securities .. .. 16,7484185 13, 94.'), 609 

2. Cash }»Iaeed liy the 

.Seeretaiy of State ., 1,074,710 1,005,664 

4. Gold held at the Bank 
of England . 1,620,000 

4. Rupees in India* ♦ .r 1,044, .‘{02 4,000,000 

5. Gold lieid in India . , . , 


Total .. 19,756,097 22,571,444 

« 

'Ihe balance of the Goli.t Standard Jteserve 
on Ihe 4Jst ()<*toljer. 1014, in India .and »n 
England amounted to £ 24,060,511, and was 
laid in the following form: — 


1. Rupees in India equh'alent to 

(at £ 1 Us. 15) :{.000,(M10 

2. Gold ill India 11,59,500 

3. Gold set. a'^ide in the Bank of 

1,840,000 

4. Cash placed hy the Secretary of 
State for India in Council at short 

^ 1,142,180 

5. British aud Colonial Government. 

Seciiritii's and Corporation of 
Loiii'on Bonds hold on 40th • 
September, 1914 f market price on 

30tli September, 1913) .. ..15,918,88 

23,060,511 


Total 
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Gross Kevehite in India and England ; in '£ (15 RrpEEs— £i). — {contd). 
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TOTAL REVENUE 70,967,57 
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the Indian Railways. 


The histoiy of Indian Railways very closely 
reHc.cts the Pnaiicial vicis|ltiidet4 of tlie country. 
Not for some time aftcifthc cstabli'^hmcnt of 
Jlailways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to tost their 
applicability to Eastern conditions tlircc experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. Tlicsc 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) miles. Great India.* Pen insula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 nwiles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on 
serious scale dates from f.ord Dalhonsie’s great 
minutejof J853, whoiei/i, after dw’clJing upon 
the great social, political and cominereiai ad- 
vantages of coniiecfiiig the cldef cities by rail, 
ho suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking thc^Presidcncies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports.! 
'J’his reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Coinjiany, and it] 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on fn*(‘ commu- 
iiicafion were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English (Jonipaiiies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by tlie State, 
were formed for the purpose. iiy the end 
of 1850 contracts had lieen entered into with 
eiglit companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of Ai'id millions, com;>anies were (0 

rtie East Indian f (?) the iTient Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the '^ladra.s ; (1) the Bombay, Bnroda 
and Gontral India; (5) tlie Ea-^tern Bengal 
('') tlie Indian I’numh, now the Oudh and 
Roliilkuml State Railway: (T'l the Sind. 
Punjab and Uelhl, now merge 1 in the N'orth 
'Ve^tern State Railway; (8) the Gii'at South- 
ern of India, now (he Souih Imlian Railway. 
The sehrme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it evists to-day. 

Early Disa^pottitments. 

The main principle in the formation of the.se 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this wa.s the only condition 
on wliich investors wauld come forward. This 
guarantee was five pew cent, coupled vvilli tin* 
free grant of all t^ic land icquired ; in return 
the companies wTre required to share the 
surplus profits with the Goveininent, after 
the guaranteed intcre.st had been met ; tlie 
interest charges were calculated at 22'/ to the 
rupee ; the Railway.s were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of Uvciity- 
flve years and the Government wuwe to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure ami work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the inobilitv 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
moNoincnt of the populift.ion, they failed to 
Uiakc prolits sufficient to i.'cet the guaranteed 
intercut.. Some rnitics attributed this to the 
unuecessailly hliih standard of construction 
ndopted,*and to the eiimueers’ ’<morapec ol 
loc.l condition®: the result wa« that bv 1809 
the difficit mi (ho Railway b'u7g't was Us. J66I 
lakhs.* Seckiifg for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Eunds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to eon- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metro 
to broad-gauge for stiatcgic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to tlio 
system of giiarautoo, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by tlio Great Indian 
Peninsula; tlie Beiigal-Nagpur (188:1-87), 
the Southern JMaratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) wore constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles 
Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by tlie 
fall of tlie exehange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private ciiti'iprise. Four com])anics were 
promoted ; — (lie Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-West(‘rn. 'I’lie first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received giiaranti’es, 
uiul the Tirliut Railway bad to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Itr- 
portaiice was (aken when Native States 
were invited to undertake constnietlon in 
their own territories, and tlie Nizam’s Gov- 
eriinient guaranteed th(5 interest on 3.30 miles 
of line in tlie State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the largo systmn of Native State 
Railways. Jn the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 mill's weio opened, of which nil save 
45 were on the broad gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8.491 (on the broad gauge, 0,562, the 
metre 1,805, and nairow 07). I’hcn ensued 
a period of financial I'ase. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange aiiil the costly lines built 
oil tin; front i(‘r. 'I’he J’enjdeh iiieidciit, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outjio.st.s at (Rietta and (JJiaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
ilarnai ami Bolun Passe.s were euorraously 
costly ; it is sai<l that they might have been 
ballasted witli rupees; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass addl'd largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established, 

This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold suiisidy, eoin- 
pauie.s were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic iiiterehanged with the main 
liift*, so tUat the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, hut the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmcdabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Soutliem 
Punjab, although only in the casi' of the first 
were the teims strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock de.signed to illustrate tlie 
carrying power of this gauge. Tbo rebate 
terms being found unattraefive in view of tbo 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1800 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 3 i)cr cent with a share 
of Piirplus protits, or rebate, up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s m*t earnings in supplc- 
J»ient of their own net ean»ings, the total b»‘ing 
limited to :’J per cent, on tlie capital outlay. 
Under tlu'se terms, a eonsiderable immber of 
feeder line companies was ])romoted, though 
HI noiuj were the eonditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at tirst attain their 
puipose, they were further revised, anti in lieu 
was substituted an increase in tin* rate of giiar- 
ant( e from 3 to 3} i>er cent and of rc'bate from 
3J to 5 per cent, with ('(|nal division of surplus 
pioflts o\'(>r i> per cent, in both ease's. At last 
tlie re((uireinents of the market w('re met, and 
tliere has since bet'ii a ini!d boom in fec'der 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound comiianies luoinoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

]\leantime a inueli more important ebanae 
was in liiugress. 'I'lic giadual economic dc- 
^'elnpment of th(' country ^^^stly incr(*j»s(‘d 
tlic traflic, l)otli pjissi'ngi'i' and goods. 'I'lie 
falling in of tin' original contiaets allowed (Jov- 
('rnim'nt to leienv tljeiu on iiiuie fav()Uial)le 
terms. The (leveloi»mrMil of irrigatioti in tin' 
Lbmjal) and Sind tiiinsfurined the Noith-Wi'st- 
ern State Jtailway. Owing to tlie burden of 
maintaining tin' ' unjirolltalile UroJitit'r lines, 
thh was tlie Uimlerella hailv'ay in India — tlie 
Si'aiicgoat of tlie eiltlcs who piote.sti'd aguind 
the unwisdom of const met iiig railways fioin 
borrowed capital. JUit with the eomph'tio'n 
of the (’h(‘nal) and Jlu'luni CanaN, tlni North- 
West, (‘ni became one of the great grain liiu's 
of the world, choko'd with trallic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a laige profit 
for tlie Stat(‘. In 11)00 tlie railwsiys for the 
llrst time showed a small gain to the Stati'. 
Jn snccei'ding years tin' net K'ct'ijits grew 
rapidly, in tlie four years einh'd 11)07-08 
tluyv averag<'d close uiioii .112 millions a year. 
Jii flic folIoAvliig yar tiiere was a ri'lapse. Jlad 
liarvests in India, accompanied bv tin’ iiioik’- 
tary jianic caused by tin* American flnaiKMal 
crl.'^is, Jed to a great, falling olf in teeeipts just 
wlien Avorking exix’iises weie lising, owing 
to the general iiier* ii>e in prices. lnstea<l of a 
lirotlt, there was a deilcit ot .111,210,000 in tlie 
railway aeeoimts for 11)0801). But in the 
following year tliere was a HwersijMi to a pio- 
lU, and tlie net Kailway gain lias .steadily in- 
cicased. For the ye.ar ended IMarch 11)13 tliis 
gain amounted to t.') -H) millions (Hs. .S23 lakhs), 
Altliougti in a country like India, wliere tlie 
fliianees are mainly dejjendent upon tlie e]»a- 
raeter of tlic monsoon, tin* railway revenue 
mu.d lluetuati', there is no rea.son to anticipati- 
a flirt lier (h'tieit, but every ground /or lioping 
that llu! ruilwav inofits will 1111 the vacuum 
in the Indian revenues caused by tlie cessation 
of tlic opium trade with Cliina. 

Contracts Revised. 

very important factor in lliis clianged 
position is the re\ision of the original con- 
tracds under which tlie guaiunteed lines were 
constructed. Tlie llw per cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 'I'ld per nipee, and tlic Imlf- 
yeatly setUeiuents, made llie.ve eoinpanies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a higli premium, 'riio first contract 


to fall in was tlie Fast lndiuri,cthc great line 
cojinccting Calcutta wdth Uellii ami the North- 
ern provinces. Wlicn the contract latiscd, 
the (Jovcriiment exercised tlieir rigiit of pur- 
chasing tlic lino, paling the purchasc-moiK'y 
ill the form of tcnnuiablo annuities, derived 
fnv.u revenue, carrying witli them a sinking 
fund for the rcdemptioi\ of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line; but it was rc- 
h'ased to the Company whicli actually Avorks 
it. Under tbese iicav conditions the East 
Indian Company brouglit to the ,'*itatc in the 
ten years ended' 19()t)«,ifter meeting all charges, 
ineluding the payments on account of the 
tcrininahlc annuity by means of wliich tlic 
piircliasc of the line Avas made, and interest 
on all capital outlay suliserpient to tfp’ date 
of purcliase, a deaf ])iof1t of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At tile end of seventy-four years from 
1880, win’ll tbe ainniity expires, the flovi’iii- 
ment will conn’ into rec( ipt of a 'vlear yearly 
income’ of npAvards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway .'-hoAVs 
H’sults quite ceinal to the J^ast Indian, because, 
III addition to se'iving a rich coiintly by an 
f’asy Iiii(’. it possesses its own coHicries and 
e.ijoAs cheap coal. But Avith alloAvancc for 
Mies(’ fae’tois all tlic other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acep.iiicd under similar 
condition-j as tin'ir contivicts expired, lia\o 
proportion atciv .-.Avdlcd the revenue and ar;- 
s«'ts of tlie State, it is diircult to estimate 
tlie amount wbicli must be added to the caiiital 
debt of tin’ Indian laihvaf’s in order to connter- 
lialanci’ tlie lo^s dining tin' period Avben tlic 
ri’M’ime did not nn et tlic int(’icst cliaiges. 
According to one cstimati' it «honl I lie £.^)() mil- 
lions. But even if that rigure l>c tal’en, 
Gov» rnnient liavi’ a magiiillci'iit, as.sct in their 
railAA'ay inopeily. 

Improving Open Lines. 

Tliese cliunges indiK’cd a coiiosponding 
cliaiige in lurlian Kailway Jioliey. Up to 
1000 tin’ gieat Av.oik had In’en tin’ piovnion 
of trunk lim’S. Kht A<itli the complelion of 
tin' Nag«la--Mnttia iiiu', providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi througli Eastern Kajputana, the trunk 
vyhtr’in Avas vir tually complete. A dir eel 
broad gauge route frori) Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but cliielly for strategic pniiioscs. 
Tlie noor eoriinieicial proApects of llie lino 
and tin' opA)o>ition of tlie Kao of Ciitch to any 
through hue in liis territories, keep this scheme 
in tlie b’M'kjirouiid. ’I'ln’re does not exist any 
tlirougli rail connection hetAveeh India anil 
Burma, altliongli several routes liave been 
siH'Ai'yed; tin' inoimtainou.s character of the 
region to I'O tiaversed, and tlie easy means 
of communieatiori Avitli Burma by sea, rob 
tliis sehenie of any living importanci'. The 
metre gauge systems of Nortlieru aud South- 
ern India nuisi also Ini connected. But tire.'jo 
works are subordinate to the necessity for 
bringing tin’ open lines up to tlieir trafi'e le- 
qulrements and providing them witli h'edeis. 
'I'iu* sudden iucrea.se in the trade of India 
found tlie main lines totally unpreparcfl. Cost- 
ly woi*r<s were necessary to doulilc lines, im- 
prove the equipment, provide iicav and better 
yards and terminal faeililii’s an^ to if crease 
I the rolling stock. Consequently tlic demands 
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on tln5 opon lin(^ have altoaotlicr overshadowed 
the provision* of new lines. Even then the 
railway biidcet was found totally inadequate 
for tile purpose, uiid a siiiaii Coiiiniittce sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider vAys and means. This 
Committee found tliav the amount which 
couhl be remuneratively spent on railway •on- 
struetion in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this rediieed sum could not be 
readied in practice, aiuLthe full provision has 
been made in the eurrclu- budget for the first 
time by drawing largely on the Oovernment 
balances. 

• Government Control. 

As flic original eontraets carried a definite 
Government gnaranti e of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
sup(T\ isioiP and control over the expenditure 
dining construction, and over management 
and exiienditure after tin* linos w<‘re open for 
traOie. For these purposes a slalY of Consulting 
Engineers was foniied, and a whole system of 
cheeks and eourdeteheeks estahllsh(*d. hading 
u|) to I ho hallway Eraneh of the Puhlie Woiks 
Di'parfmont of tiio Go\ eminent of India. As 
tralllc developeil, the Indian Hallways out- 
gri'w this dry nursing, and wlien th(‘ original 
contracts (xpired, and tin* interests of Go\ern- 
nient ami the (Vimiianies syneluonised, it heeame 
hot only \exatious hut unnecessary, Aecoiilingly 
in 1901-02 iMr. '(’homas llohertson was deputed i 
by the Secretary of S%ite to examine tlic whole 
qm'stion of the ofganisatio*i and working of the | 
Indian Kailways, and lu* recommended tliat 
the existing system should he replaced 
by a Hallway Hoard, consisting of a ('hairman 
and two members with a Sirrctury. 'I'he 
Jloard was formally constituted in iMareh 190.'>. 
'I'lio Ihmrd is outsiile, but suborilinate to the 
Govi rnnient of India in whicli it w represented- 
by the Diqiaitment of rommeree and In- 
ilustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
cxpi.ndlture and (;onsi(^us Life great<*r questions 
of jioliey and economy afLrting all the lini's. 
Its administrative duties iuehnle the eonstruc- 
tlon (,f new lines by State agemy, the oarrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway i^iiagement with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, tlie 
arrangements for# through trattie, t he settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the eemtrol 
and promotion of the statT on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure vf the Coinjiany's lims. 'LVo minor 
changes have taken place .‘-inee the constitu- 
tion of the llailway lloai(!. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that tlic Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of (’ommeree anti Industry, tfie powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a 8r(?ietarv to Government 
with the right of indepeiulc.ut, access to tile 
Vie-'roy : he usually sits fn the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the repi’C>eMtativo of the Jlail- 
way intiTcst. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive intiTfcroiicc of the 
Board v.^tli the Companies, an in formal^mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile I 
difTcrouces. The constitution of the Boanl is | 
now tindergifing further inquiry, and the 


development gen ci ally favoured in the establish- 
ment of a llailway Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

The Hallways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Din.-clors in London. They <aro 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a d'raffic IVianager. a Chief Engi- 
neer, a LoromotiA'e Superintendent, a fttorc- 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap- 
pointed by Govornment), and an Auditor. 
I’lie State Kailways ai e similarly organised, wit h 
a slightly ditferi'ut noinonelatnre ; the head 
of the line is termed the Manager. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a dealing House 
but the distances are too great, 'The work 
which would ordinarily hi' <lonc liy the ('lejiring 
House is done by the Audit Ofilee of each 
Hail way. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adiustmont of 
(lomi'stie (piestions, tlio llailway Confeienee 
was iii-tituted in 1870. 'I'liis Conference was 
eonsolidati'd into a permanent body in H)0fi 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
('ne(* Association. It is nuder the direi't j'on- 
trol of the railways, It 'dects a Pri'sident from 
amongst the members, and it lias done much 
usi'ful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. Wbeji eoustructiou was staited 
the broad gauge .school was strong, and it was 
thought aihisahle to have a broad gauge m 
order to resist the intluenee of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the 8tat(' system was adopted 
it was deeid(‘(l to find a more eeonoiuleal gauge, 
for the ()]»en lines liad cost .V 17.000 a mih‘. 
After much di'liberatioii, the metre gauge of 
.’J f<‘rt .‘)g inelies was adopted, beeause at 
that time the idea of adopting the met lie system 
for India was in tlu' air. 'I'hi* iiiigiual intention 
was to make llie metre gauge lipes provisional ; 
they were to he eonviutiMl into hvoad gauge 
as soon as the tiatlie justilted it ; consequently 
they wiTc liuilt vmy light. But the tratfic 
expanded with surprising inj)i<lity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying pow<>t 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gaiigi' So, except in th(‘ Indus 
Valiev, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unhrokin gauge, the metro gauge lin(*s 
were improved ami tlioy Ix'eomc a ])ermanent 
f<>ature in tlje railway system. Now there 

great »i(‘tre gau.ge system nortli of the Ganges 
coqneeted witli ^lu‘ Hajputana lines and Kathia- 
war, Another System in Southern India 
embraeirig the Southern Marat ha and the South 
India Systems. 'I'ln'se are not yet eonueeted, 
but tli<‘ neees.sary link from Kliamlwa by way 
of the Nizam’s Ifyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be. long delayed. All the Burma lines 
arc on the metre gauge. Since th(i opi'iilng 
of the Bat si line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there has been 
developed a ti'ndeney to construct feeders on 
tl)i.i rather tbqn on met re gauge. 
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STATISTICAL RESl 

During the last year for which figures ore 
available there were 668 miles of line opened 
to traffic, bringing the total Mileage open, to 
33,484 miles of the following gauge : — 

17J89 of 6 feet 6 inch (standard gauge) 
14,165 of metre gauge. 

3,692 of 2 feet 6 inches gauge. 

438 miles of 2 feet gauge. 

867 miles were sanctioned during the year, 
namely, 34 of the standard gauge, 172 miles 
of metro gauge and 151 of special gauge. 

At the close of the year there were 2,455 *2 
miles sanctioned or under construction, namely, 
1002*28 on the standard gauge, 536 ’39 on the 
metre gauge and 823*12 on the 2 feet 6 Inch 
and 3 '60 on the 2 feet gauge. 

Capital Expenditure. 

The actual capital outlay (excluding premia) 
for the purchase of Companies'’ lines) from tlie 
ronirnciiccment of operations on all opened 
lines amounted at tlie close of the current 
year ] 912 to Tls. 46,515 laklis and that on lines 
under construction Jla. 1,086 laklis. In addition 
Its. 01 lakhs were Incurred on mbcellancous 
Items, bringing tlio total outlay to Its. 47,002 
lakhs. 

Current Budget. 

For the current year there is sanctioned 
an expenditure of capital account of IJs. 1,800 
lakhs (612,000,000) divided as under : — 

Its. 

Lakhs. 

(</) For open linos, including 
Its. 700 ’12 lakhs for roll- 
ing stock .1,518*08 

(1) Share capital of purchased railways being 


.TS OF WORKING. , ^ 

. (5) For lines already under con- 
struction — 

(0 began prior to 1912-13 203.78 

(ii) begin ftnirlng 1912-18 17,5 

# (c) For lines to be begun in 

1913-14 


Total .. 1,800.00 


Results To the State. 

The financial result to the State during the 
yc.ar 1912 of the working of the State railways, 
after meeting, in addition to the exposes of 
working, all charges for interest on capital 
outlay by the State and on capital raised by 
Companies, also annuity payments connected 
with the purchase of railways by <^ tho State, 
was a net gain of Fs. 823*33 lakhs (£5*49 
million.) This result, however, is arrived at after 
inclusion in tJic charges against revenue of a 
sum of Its. 140 *.35 lakhs (£036 tliousand) re- 
presenting the portion of annuity payments in 
redemption of capital. Omitting this item, 
which is not properly a revenue charge, the trim 
result for tlui vear is a net gain of Its, 964 lakhs 
(l‘0*42 million). 

This figure of 823 lakhs compares with 406 
lakhs in 1911 and 298 laklis in 1910. 

Capital Liability. 

The capital liability on account of railways 
classed as State railways at the end of 1912 
is sot out in tl»c following table 

)ald off by annuities: — 

£ 


Commuted value of stock purchased 97,829,817 


Veduot-^ 

Commuted capital representing annuities which were pur- T2, 7^5,652 

chased by creation of debt (liability Included under 
item 3). 

Jfow stock of the Groat Indian Peninsula railway exchanged 1,750,000 
for portion of annuity (liability included under item 5). i 

New stock of tlie Madras and Southern I^Iahratta Failway 1,500,000 

Company issued in cxcliange for portion of annuity 
(liability included under item 5). 

Capital redeemed by annuity payments , . . . „ . , 10,374,107 


26,359,759 


Notoutstanding ,, 71,470,058 

(2) State outlay 138,035,180 

(3) Doht incurred for purchase of railways 65,064,164 

(4) Capital advanced by Government to Companies 12,664,140 


6) Capital raised by Companies on the Secretary of State’s guarantee (Uiclud- 57,266,553 
Ing overdrafts of capital). 


TOTAL Capital Liability . . 334,600,085 
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Earnings for the Year. 

The grost Varnings of all inilian railways 
(luring the year amounted to lls, 0,165 bikhs 
compared with Rs. 5,527 lakhs in X91I; an 
incrc'aso of 637 lakhs I’he working expenses 
were lls. 132 lakhs hmto than in 1911. The 
net earnings amounted to lls. 3,149 lakhs, 
ai'ainst lls, 2,644 lakhs, heaving an incro%.se of 
505 lakhs. Tlieso net namings yi(‘lded a return 
on tlie capital outlay (Us. 40,515 lakli^) of 0*77 
percent, as compared with 5*37 per cent, in 
1911. 

Pas^ngers. 

3*hc total numbt^r of passoiigc'rs carried w'as 
417 millions against 389*80 millions and the 
earnings therefrom amounted to 1,950 laklis 
as. fompared witli Hs. 1,849 lakhs f(jr 1911. 
The*numb(^r of third class pa.s.sengers carried 
was more by 27*09 millions and the earnings 
th('refrom amounted to l^s. 128*20 lakhs. Tho 
average fate charged to i)asseng('rs of all classes 
was 2‘45 pU‘S per mil(', just over one-llftli of a 
penny, and Ihe average' distance travelh'd \\as 
about 37 miles. There lias Ix'on no materml 
lliictuations in these figures since 1881, 

Goods. 

Tlic aggregate tonnage of goods moved during 
the year was 78*17 million toiis and tfie ('urn- 
ings* therefrom wore lls. 3,791*84 lakhs, an 
increase on the previous year of 7*21 million 
tojis and Us. 4f).S*52 lakhs in earnijigs. 'I’Ju' 
average rate for all de.scriptio?! of goods carried 
per ton was 4*60 pies and 4*73 pies in 1011 or 
just under a half-penny. The average. distane(^ 
for which go<’tls w('ro. yan k'd was 190 miles 
compared with 187 miles in the previous year. 

Branch Lines. 

The increasing interest taken ki tlic pro- 


motion of branch lines and for tho construc- 
tion of feeder linos was a marked feature of 
tho yc'ar. There were under negotiation at 
the clo.so of 1912 proposals for the construc- 
tion of 22 mile.J of railway of 2 frrt gauge and 
1,005 miles of 2 feet 6 inches gauge and 251 
miles of 3 ft. 31 ins. gauge and 218 miles of tho 
standard gauge, or a grand total of 1,496 miles 
under coiisidc'ratirn involving a capital outlay 
of 7*88 crores of rupees. 

Accidents. 

During the year 7 passengers were killed 
and 150 were iujmed by accidents to trains ; 
199 were killed and 635 were injured by acci- 
dents tiuiii other causes including accidents 
from tlieir own fault ; total killed 206 and 
794 injured. 

Among>t railway servants 20 were killed 
by accidents to trains and 130 W(‘re injured; 
.38.5 killed and 7.36 iiijiire(l by accidents from 
other causes ; total 405 killed ami 806 injured. 

From various other oansos 1,.534 persona 
were killed and 419 injured, flijs total embran- 
ing 1,173 tr('si>nsscrs and 231 suiekh's. 

'The grand total of all causes was 2,145 killocl 
and 2,109 injured. 

The number of passengers killed from causes 
b(‘yond their eontiol was 0*02 per million of 
passengers trav{*lling, whieli gives an average 
of 1 in 2,188*41 millions of miles travelled. 

Railway Staff. 

'Pho total number of railway servants was 
589,422, of which number 7,850 wore Europeans 
and 10,066 Anglo-Tmlians and 571,500 Indians. 
Of tln^ Europc'aiis and Anglo-Indians 14,090 
were enrolled as volunteer.^. 
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The Assam-Bengal Hallway, whlcli Is con- 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar 11 ilE«int» Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company w1jos(* 
contract is terminable in 1921. 'J’hc main line 
has an open mileage of 804*99 ; 54*51 mile.s ar(i 
under construction or sanctioned bringing the 
total to 859*50. •The total capital outlay is 
Rs. 1,504 lakhs, gross earnings 64 lakhs, net 
earnings, 17 Ufkhs and the percentage of net 
earnings on the capital outlay 1*15. 
Tho l’os.s to the State for 1912 was 
Rs. 29,40,469. 

• • 

Bengal and North-Western. 

Tho Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by i#| 
company without any Goveniment assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
tho Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Go^rnment to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Hajputana 
mettc gauge system at Cawnpor^ and w'ith 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khati- 
h^r and the Oudh and Rohllkhand Rahway 


at. Benares. The open mileage is 1,177*27 
under construction or sanction 62*02, total 
1,239*29. The total capital outlay amounts 
to Rs. 968 lakhs, gross carnmgs 112 lakhs, 
not earnings Rs. 73 lakhs and interest divided 
between the Govern imair and Company 
Rs. 38,037, piucentagc of total net income oh 
capital outlay 7*91. 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

3'he Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garli in the Cenrtal Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee wiiicli 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Uailwaiy from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to tho 
coal fleld.s and for a connection with the Branch 
of the Ka.st Indian Railway at llarlharpur. 
Open mileage 2,546*95; under * construction 
or sanctioned 465*35 ; total 3,012*30. Tho 
total capital outlay is Rs. 3,636 lakhs, gross 
earnings Rs. 402 lakhs, net earnings 218 
lakhs, percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay is 6*01, The gain to the State Is 73 
lakhs. 
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Bombay Baroda. 

Th<! Ponibay,' Jiarcnln and Central India 
Paiiway one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was connnenced from Surat via 
liaroda to Ahmedabad, but was subs(*quently 
extended to Bombay. 'I’he original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but tlie period was 
extemhal to 1907) ; and then n'newed under 
tevlsed conditions. In 1885 the Kajputana 
JMalwa juetri' gauge, s\st('m of State lailways 
was leascul to tlie Company and lias since Ix'en 
incorporated in it. On tlie opening of the 
Nagda-Mi'ittfa, giving broad gauge eonnee- 
tion ilirough Bastinn Bajinitaiia with Delhi, 
the working was entru.stt'd to this (Vimpany. 
On the acquisition of tlu' Oompany in April 
1007 the purchase price was fixed at t:'n ,08.5,581. 
'the Seert'tary of State’s capital is t:28,000.0<K) 
of pre ferred capital and £10,500,000 of deferred 
eapilal ; the Company’s ea])ital, ,£2,000,000 
of pretVrred capital. 'The statistical working 
of lh(' broad gauge shows a mileage of 945 '85, 
the capital outlay 2,195 lakhs, gross earnings 
227 lakhs, n<‘t earnings 101 lakhs, percentage 
of iK't ('arnings on th(' ea[)ital outlay 7 '28; 
gain to the State ,55 lakhs. 

'J'he metre gauge systiiii of tln^ (’ompauy 
shows a mileage of 1,8 15 ‘01 ; total capital 
outlay 1,055 lakli.s, gross earnings 215 lakhs 
net earnings, 101 lakhs; i»ereentage of md 
earnings on tin* eai»ifal outlay 9*72; gain to 
the State 101 lakhs. 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Bailway is an isolated line, and 
although varipus routi's have been surveyed 
there is litth' prospect of its being eonneft(‘(l 
with tlie Hallway system of India on ueeount 
of the <litHeiilt and sparsely populated 0 (nintr> 
wliieh intervene.s. It was commenced as a 
State Hallway and transferred in 1890 to a 
(Company under a guarantee, 'i'in* mileage 
Is 1,211*85, total capital outlay Hs. 1,701 lakhs, 
gross earnings 202 lakhs, net earnings 81 
lakhs; jiercentage of net ('arnings on the enjii- 
taliuitlay 4’81, gain to the Slate 151akh^. Bur- 
ma extensions have a total mileage' of 252*18. 

Eastern Bengal. 

Tlie Eastern Bengal State Haihvay was pro- 
moted under tlie original form of guaranti'i' 
and was constructed on tlie broad gauge. U'he 
first portion of tlie line riiniiiug to t’aleutta 
over the (langi's was opened in 1802. Jn 1874 
sanction was grantenl for the con.slruef ion on 
the metre gauge of the Nortlu'rn Bengal St.ate 
Huilway, wliich ran from tlie noith l»ank of 
the Banges to the foot of tlie Himalayas on 
tlie way to Darjeeling, Tlie.se two portions 
of the line were amalgamati'd in 1884 into one 
State Itailway. 'I'lie open mili'age i.s 1509 *82, 
capital total outlay 2,900 laklis, gross earn- 
ings 242 lakhs, net earnings 139 lakhs, per- 
rentage of net ('ainiugs on capital outlay 4*81. 
Gain to tlie State 28 laklis. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Hail way is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for eonstruetion as experi- 
mental liiK's under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to I’andua was 
opened in 1854 and at tlic time of tlie Mutiny 
ran as far as Haniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the jiort of Calcutta froni North- 


ern India and is consequently fed by all tlio 
large railway systems roiiiiecbe^i iwitli it. In 
1880 the fiovenimont purclia.si'd the line, 
paj^iflig the shareholders by aiuiuith's, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is tiiminablc in 1919. The 
open mileage is 2,.C24^6l und('r construction 
or sjjnctioii 84 7, total 2,709*21. Total capital 
outlay (on 2,221 mile.s> Its. 0,349 lakhs, gross 
earnings 4,015 hikh.s .net earnings Us, 632 laklis, 
pcrcentagic of net earnings on capital outlay 
9*90; gam to the Slate 202 lakhs. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Beninsula Hailway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 p('r ceid. and the first section from Bonibay 
to Thaiia was open for traffic in 1852, Saia-tlon 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Boona to Haiehnr, wIutc it conneets with the 
Madras Railway, and to .Tul)buli)oi('«»where it 
n.rcls tlie East Indian Railway, 'rhe feature 
of tlie line i.s tlie jias.sage of the WestiTii Ghat.s, 
tlu'se sections Ix'hig 15:^ miles on the Bhoie 
Ghat and 9j miles on tlie TIml (Hiat whirh 
rise 1,121 and 972 feel. In HUM), th(' eoritraet 
with the Gon (‘nmu'iit terminated and umler 
an arrangi'inent with the Indian iMidland Rail- 
way that line' was amalgamatiai and leasi'd to 
a Company to woik. The oj>en mileagi' is 
2,102 57, muh'i' eonstruetion or sanction 280*17, 
total 2,519*71. 'I'he total ea})ital outlay on 
the Conqian.N’s own system of 2,419*22 nub's 
is 5,482 lakhs, gross earnings. 892 lakhs, net 
eaniiiigs 200 lakhs, percent^age of net earnings 
on capital outlay 0*7,4; gam ta the 8tat(' 29 
laklis. 

Madras Railway. 

I'lie Madras Haiiway was the third of the 
original railways constriK'ted as ('xperimontal 
liius under th(' old form of giiaranti'i'. It was 
projeetc'd to run in a noitli-wosterly direction 
in coiiiK'ction witli tlu' Great Indian Heiiinsula 
Railway and in a south-west ('ily diri'etion to 
Calient. On the expiry ,of the contract in 
1997 the line ivas amalfeami^ted with the South- 
ern Mnhr.atta Railway (5)nij)uny, a .system 
on tlie metre gauge built to mi'i't the famine 
conditions in th<' Southern Muhratta Country 
and rrloasi'd to a large C'^unpany called the 
-Madras and Southern Mahraita Haihvay Com- 
pany. The mil ('age i.s 2,122*77, iiiub'r construc- 
tion, or sanetion 11'72, total 3,142*77. The 
capital outlay on tlie (Company’s own system 
of 2.r»52'52 mill's is 21,27 lakhs, gross earnings 
252 lakhs, n 't earnings 101 lakhs, pi'reentago 
of net earnings im eapital outlay 5*10, lo.ss to 
the State 24 lakhs. (The annuity payment is 
Hs. 72 lakhs.) 

The North-Western, 

The Nortli-Westorn Stale Haihvay began 
its existi'nee at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Hail- 
way, w'hieli Avas promoti'd by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, .Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri ami 
Multan was unhridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged liy a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Hallways and at 
the saiho time the Pimjab Northern ^ate H^i 
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way from LalToK' towards Pcsliawar was boKuii. I 
In 188(» tljo Smcl-Fiinjab-J)elhl llailway .»as 
acquirod by tho Stato and amUlgauiatc^d with 
these two railways under Wie riamc of the Notth- 
Western State Uailway. .1 i^^ tlic longest railway 
in India under one ^administration. 'i'hc 
opened mih'age is 4,00:1 ‘59, under construction 
or sanction 30:1*28, total r),20G*87. 'I’he statis- 
tical results of the woi king of the Stale owned 
3,812*20 miles are total outlay Ks. 7,805 lakhs, 
gross earnings 900 lakhs, net earnings 4:17 lakhs, 
percentage of earnings cm capital outlay 5*68, 
gain to the State 14:3 laklis. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oinyi and llohilkhand llailway was another 
of tlu'olines constnietf'd under tin* oiiginal form 
of guarantee'. It began from the north hank 
of the- flanges running tlirough llohilkhand as 
far as Saliaianpur herei it joins the North- 
Western State llailway. It was not until 
J887 that the bridge o\ e'r the (langes was com- 
ph'ted and conneetcrl with the East Indian 
llailway. To ('ffect a eonneetion betwe'en the 
nu'tre' gauge systems to tin*. I^oith and those 
to the Soulli of tlie (langes, a third rail was 
laid between Jiliurlwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s coiitiact expired in 1889 when 
the llailway was ])UiThased by the Slate* anel 
has since been worked as a State llailway. 
'The opened mile'age* is I.O:!:! 18, under constrnc- 
tiem and sanction 140*9*2, total 1,777*10 . 'I’he 
te:)tal capital outlay on the State* systeun of 
1,604-14 miles is 2,017 lakhs, gross earnings 
24 j lakhs, iu*t imtniifhi-^ 139 laklis, percentage 
of net e*arnings on capital outlay 6*92. Cain 
to the State was 40 lakhs. 

The South Indian. 

The*- Se)iitlf Indian llailway was one ot 
the original gnarante'cel railways. It was 
he-gun hy the* Cre'at Southern India llailway 
Cemiiiany as a breiad gauge line ; but was ee)n- 
\e*rte‘d after the seventies to tin* metre gauge. 
'Phis line has been ^xte-mU'd ami ne)W se-rves 
the* whole! of the SouTlicrft Ineha, semfh of the 
semth-west line* of the* .Maelras llailway. Be*twee*n 
Tiitie!orin and Ceyle)n a fe*rry ser\ie'e has be'en 
arranged,- but a new and more elire*et route to 
Ceylon cla Jlameshwaram is to be ope-ne'el at 
the beginning of 19tf. As the* original contract 
ende'd in 1907, a new contract was cnt<*red up- 
on with the ('ompany on the- 1st of .January 
1008. The open mile’age is 1,694*08, under 
construction or sanction 59*56, total 1,754*24. 
The statistical results of the worl^ng of the 
Company’s system of 1.395*61 miles gives a 
capital outlay, 1,703 lakhs, gross earnings 270 
lakhs, net earnings 13! lakhs, percentage of 
net earnings to capital outlay of 7*73; gain 
to the rstate 73 lakhs. 


The Native States. 

The principal Native State Hallways are: 
Tlic Nizam's, constructe'd by a company under 
a guarante'c from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur-llikaner llailway, con- 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs; 
the system of railways in the Punjab consti ne- 
ed by the Patiila, Jind, IMaler Kotla, and 
Kashmird Chiefs ; and the railways in Mysore 
eonstriieted by the Mysore State. 

The Sara Bridge. 

The const met ion of a bridge over the Lower 
(hinges n(*ar Sara, which was sanetioiied in 
1908, is making good progress. It will provide 
through rail eommunleation between tin* jute- 
growing area to Un* nortli-east of lh(! site* ami 
(’aleutta. A very larg(* trattie in wheat and 
seeds from the area to the north-west is also 
expeeted, and the gain in convenience, by 
ob\iating the present double transhipment and 
delay, is expeeted to lead to a large increase in 
the iiassenger tralfie betwec'u Darjeeling and 
Shillong and Calcutta. Work on the biidgo 
its(*lf was begun in 101 1 and it is hoped that it 
may be opened to trallie in 1915. It is to eon- 
^ist of 15 spans of ;>52 fi*et and I wo land spans 
of 75 feet, a total h'liglh of 5,430 feet. It will 
jirovide for a doiibh* line, and when it is com- 
plete the broad -gaug(* will b(' (*xtemled north- 
ward to Sanialiar, 52 miles from Sara, uhieh 
will therefore hoeome the changing station for 
Darjeeling passenger traffic to tlu* nK'tre-gauge 
.system. 'I’he briilgi* is to be canii'd on 16 
pi(‘rs, for which will foundations 1.50 fe(*tr deep 
and (53 feet long by 37 h’ct with* ha\e been sunk. 
'I'lie great depth of tlu! wells, the deejM’st in tlui 
worhl, is necessary owing to the scouring action 
of the liver, and has been tibt.-iined by dirt'ct 
tlretlging witli plant electrically driven from 
two power-liousos, om* on eacli bank. 'I'he 
piers are. formed of eonerete blocks above tht! 
sttH'l eaissoii.s, and of steel trestles abovt! high 
Hood level. A \(*ry noticeahlt! feature of the 
project is the apjiroacli work, which lias cost 
IN. 84 laklis. On the left bank the approach 
is about 4 miles long and for 2,000 feet of that 
length is at the lieight of 50 feet above the 
surrounding country : on the riglit bank the 
approach is three miles long. 'The estimated 
cost of the whole undertaking is lls, 4,76,68,863. 
.An important stage of the construction on ih<! 
Sara sidi* (left) of the river was reached in .Tune. 
191 :3, when the first main span of girders (weigh- 
ing 1,200 tons) was (*rocted together with the 
service girder (weighing 870 tons) which is to 
perform the functions of the onliuary timber 
staging mr the deepwater spans. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


AVorks of great importance for improving 
the means of communication between India 
and Ceylon have been under consideration for 
many years. Part of the prograiuinc has just 
been ^carried to completion and the formal 
ceremony of opening a new Indo-Ceyloii 
rogtc is fcxpectod to take place early in 
1914. 


India and Ceylon arc separated by a distance 
of 57 miles and Nature has provided ihtj 
foundations for a bridge or causeway bef ween 
thejii. The 57 rnih's are ulr(!ady partly spaniu'd 
by the two .islands of Uaiiiesvvaram, close to 
the Indian coast, ami Manaar on the Ceylon 
side, and betwe.en them lies Adatn’s Bridge, 
a scries of shifting sandbanks witli narrow 
I eiiaiiucls between them. 
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India and Ceylon Railway. 


A careful 8urvfy*wa8 made of Adaiu’8 Bridge 
in 1838-39 by Iicut8. Powell and Etlicralcy. 
of the Indian Navy, and in 1877 Capt. Shaw 
Stewart, of the Madras estahlishmcnt, published 
a note on the question of ajrailway from India 
to Ceylon. Authentic dati for a profitable 
discussion of a bridge project were worked ou# 
in 1894, in wliich year Mr. Waring, for the 
(jiovcrnnicnt of Ceylon, and >rr. Shadbolt, for 
the Government of Madras, each made an in- 
dependent survey and published estimates and 
plans for a railway conncctioii. 

lilany interesting problems and proposals 
were set out in these last engine(‘rs‘ reports. 
Both experts were agreed that a railway was 
well M’itWu the resources of both capital and 
hcicnce. They discovered that since the survey 
of 1838-39 considerable alterations had taken 
place in the currents of the Gulf of Manaar and 
this pointed ^to the advisability of a bridge 
scheme rathol than a causeway. 'I'hey estima- 
ted the cost of bridges along Adam’s Bridge be- 
tween llamcswaram and Manaar at two crorcs 
and eighty lakhs rupees. 

A consideration of great importance in regard 
to the proposal for a through railway is that tlie 
gauges of the approach lines on the Indian and 
Ceylon shores are dilfercnt. The Indian line 
is inetre-gaugc and the Ceylon railways are 
built to standard gauge. 

The South Indian Bailway, duiing the years 
1900-08, built a metre-gauge line across tlje 
island of Bainesuvarun^ whitdj is s('i)araled 
from tlie mainlana by the 4*ambaii Beef, IJ 
miles long. The South Indian Kailway was 
carried to ilie fartliest point on the mainland 
of India by the opening of tlio Madura-Manda- 
pan line towaiMis the end 'of 1902. Bailway 
development in Ceylon has similarly progressed. 


The Ceylon system now extends to the island 
of Manaar. During the past two years a via- 
duct has been constructed connecting the 
South Indian Railway at Maiulapan with tlie 
Baiueswaram Island railway at Bamban, the 
nearest point on the island to the mainland. 
A .steel viaduct with a roUiiig lift bridge over the 
Pamban Channel, which occurs in the Pambau 
Beef, has been provided. 

The railways, therefore, approach to the 
northern and southern ends of Adam's Bridge. 
Three turbine ferry steamers specially built 
in England w(‘rc brought out in the autumn 
of 191.3 to carry passengers !)etwcen the respec- 
tive railway termini. The distance is 40 miles. 
During tin? north-cast monsoon the ferry steam- 
ers will probably run on the south-west side 
of the islands of Baines waram and Manaar and 
during the south-west monsoon the* passage 
may be made on the north-east side of the 
islands, so that passengers will always have the 
advantage of smooth water. 

Meanwhile, impiiries into the problem of the 
construction of a railway along Adam’s Bridge 
arc being pressed forward. Anotlier survey 
has been made and is stated to show that the 
cost of the project would be much less than 
w'as originally estimated. Tlio line would be 
22 mllt's long and it is lielii^ved that the total 
expenditure dor construction would not exceed 
120 lakhs. 

'J'lio new route will not at first bo opened for 
goods trallie, but only for irassenger service. 
Jt will bring iiooplo living in the sontliorn half 
of India, and in (^astern India, within com- 
paiatl\ely easy n^ach of (V)lonibo and tlie 
s(;veral hues of steamers which call there on 
tliidr voyages between Europe and Australian 
and Par Eastern ports. 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


The Inventions and*Dcslgns Act (No. V.) 
of 1888 w'as replac^'d by the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act (No. II.) of 1911, which came 
into force on the 1st January 1912. The ob- 
ject of the Act was to provide a simpler, more 
direct, and mqro effective; procedure ii* regard 
both to the grant of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
roforrod to the Govenior-Gencral in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “ patent ” instead of for the 'h^erc 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.” The 
proviskiis of tHe Act follow with the nectary 
modifications those of the British Inveuwous 
and Designs Act of 1907 


The- records of proceedings uiuUr the Act 
of 1888 sliow a steady, thougli not very rapid, 
inci’i'use in recent years in the number of uppli- 
eations for leave to file speeilications. The 
number of applications received increa.sod 
from 521 in 1902 to 807 in 1911, and the number 
of specifications filed c., of oxclu.sivo 
privileges” rrqnli(;(]) from 375 to 605. 'J’hc 
total number of applications under the Act 
up to the end of 1911 was 11,679, as the result 
of which 9,113 .specifications were filed. The 
number of i)atents in force at the end of 1911 
was 2,917. Only a small proportion of the 
applications — some 00 or 70 a year — came 
during the decade from Indians. The majo- 
rity came from persons not resident in India. 
The range- of inventions for which protw;tion 
w’as souglit was very wide, inventions cojinect- 
ed with railw^ays, electrical contrivances, anti 
chemical appliances and preparations being 
most numerous. 

The nuinlKBr of applications to register copy- 
right in designs is relatively very small. There 
were 87 m 1911. 
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Worked by a Company. t Formerly worked as part of the Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagad-Porbandar Railway. 
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Irrigation 

In t-hc Wcf^t irrifcation Is a rare luxury, dc- 
fif?ncd whore it exists to increase the produc- 
tivity of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
copious and well distributed rainfall. In great 
parts of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
necessity to existence'. For in India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of Sind and the 
Houth-VVest Fun jab, wliich are practically rain- 
less ; there are others, such as the Deccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exc(“edin"]y pre- 
carious, owing to the irr(‘gularity of the rainfall 
and the long inter^'aIH wh(*n tin' crops may be 
expos('d to a blazing sun arxl a dessicating wind ; 
there are some crops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a f(‘w highly favourc<l districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of inigation. 
There are groat areas wimre^ a single crop, which 
is called tlu! kharif, or rain crop, can in normal 
years he raised by tlie unassisted rainfall, but 
wliere the second crop, tlie yahi or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation. Jnas- 
mueh as in India sixty-flve per cent, of the popu- 
iation is still dependent upon agriculture for the 
means of livc'lihood, this brief summary indi- 
cates tlie enormous importaueo of irrigation to 
the community. 

Its Early History. 

It Is natural, In siu;h conditions, that irrigation 
In India should have been practiced fioni time 
immemorial. In tlie history and imagery of the 
East, there is no llgure more familiar than tlie 
well, witli primitive means for raising tlio water, 
followed to-day mueli as they were in JUble 
days. In the early records of the peoph's of 
India, dating 1)aek to many years Indoie tlu^ 
(liiistian era, tliere are fre(|U(‘nt referenci'S to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells have he<‘n in 
use from time imnu'inoiial ; most of the iu- 
iiumeraitle tanks in Southern India Iuinc been 
in use for many generations; tin* iuaeti<e of 
drawing off the Hood waieis of the Indus and its 
tributaries by UK'ans of snuill inundation canals 
lias been fulloM't'd from a very ('arly date ; and 
in tlie submontane districts of Northern India 
arc still to be found tlie remains of ancient irri- 
gation eliannels, which liaN t; been buried for 
centuries in the undi'rgnnvth of the forests. 
lJut in the direction of const meting large and 
sclent illc works for the utilisation of the .surplus 
waters of tlie great river little was doin' before 
the advent of British rule, and they arc com- 
paratively of recent dale. 

The State Intervenes. 

Irrigation works in India may be divided into 
three, main heads — wells, tanks and canals. Tlie 
greatest and the most impressive are the canals, 
and tlu'se may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most ('iiduring momi- 
luonts to British rule. Tln'y liave in British 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation certain 
works In the Madras Tresidency wore carried 
out by a guanvnteed comi>any, and the Oris.'sa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell into dilticulties, 
and the system into disfavour ; during the 
Viccroyulty of Lorjl I.awrrnce it was decided 
that all Irrigations works whlcli promised a 
rcasouablo ix'turn dn the capital expeudituro 


in India. 

Should bo constructed through direct agency, 
and siiould be constructed by Clio State from 
loan funds as produYtive public works. 

The British Inheritance. 

The Britisli Government In India inherited a 
few major irrigation works. One of these was 
the Grand Anient — the local term for barrage — 
stretching across the width of the Cauvery 
Diver in iMadras. In the Funjab there were a 
few canals, cliielly iiiuiidation — that is above the 
normal bed of the river and fed from the flood 
current — ^coihstrueted by the Muhainmedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to Us proximity to Dcllil 
the waters of the Jumna were brought to the 
neiglibonrhood of the city by the Mughals. It 
is doubtful if tlicse works ever irrigated any 
eonsid<'rablc areas or conferred much benefit on 
tlie people, but they suggested tiiC model on 
which tlie British ongiueors worked. In Sou- 
tlieni India Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anient across tlie Coleroon Diver, so as to 
secure tlie full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Aiiicut across the Cauvery. lie 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of throe crores, irrigate 
more than two million acres in the Godaveri and 
Kistna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyn 
Cautley constructc^d tlu^ great Ganges Canal, 
wliich takes otf from th(( river near Hard war, 
and wliicli in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not bi'cn siirpasseii by any irrigation work 
ill India or ('Iscwliere. In this way were laid 
the foiiiidalions o! tlie irrigation system in 
India. 'I'lie work was gradually pushed for- 
ward. In Northern India a great system of 
canals was constructi'd, chielly in the Punjab 
and tlie United Provinci's. Soiee of these, like 
tlie great Cheiiab Canal, ought to bo classed 
amongst ilic wondeis of tlie world. It irrigates 
nearly two million aeres, or about two-fifths of 
the cultivable area in Eg>pt, witli an ordinary 
discharge of eh'ven thousand cubic feet pi'r 
si'cond, or about six tim \s that of tlie Thames at 
T'edUingioii. Tlie Cheiiab and the Jhelum 
Canals brouglit under inigation great ari'as of 
Government waste, and liicrehy allowed the 
system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congeslioii on the older "illagos of the Punjab, 
and e.stablisliod colonies of over one million of 
people on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads. In the Bombay Deccan 
a few proti'ctivc works wejo constructed, like 
Lake Fife and Lake Wlilting, drawing their 
supplies i.om tile Ghats and spilling them over 
the arid tracts of the Deccan. In ftiadras there 
was completed the boldest and most imaginative 
irrigation work in the world ; by the device of 
constructing a reservoir at Periyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying the water 
by means of a tunnel through the intervening hill 
the Madras Goveniment turned the river back 
on its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture. But 
tliesc Deccan works did not pay. The culti- 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
sca.soi)S(.of drought ; the inevitable result of such 
conditions W’as to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative w’orks on the rivers of the 
Punjab, and to leave protective ' irrigati n to 
wilt for want of funds. 
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Tbe Irfi|atioii Commission. 

In order to suDstitutc policy for spaBinodM 
effort, tlic Irrigation commission" was appointeo 
by Lord Curzon’s Goveriimcnt in 1001. It 
made a detailed survey off he conditions of the 
country, and produced tiii report wliich is the 
foundation of Indian Irrigation policy to-da^. 
The figures compiled by the Commission illus- 
trntc the progress which had been made up to 
that period. Tliey showed tliat out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop in the 
irrigating provinces of EriUsh India, in round 
numbers 44 millions acres, "Tr lOji piT cent, were 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
Ifii million acres or 42 per cent was watered by 
State works (canals and tanks), and 25J million 
acres, dt 58 per cent, from private works, of 


which rather more than one half was from wells. 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by (Jovemmont works had been 
increased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
cent. aTid the Commission estimated tliat during 
the same i)eriod the area under private irrigation 
had increased by at li'ast three million acres 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or 3:i per cent. Includ- 
ing tlie Native, Htates tlic area under irrigation 
annually within the British Empire was placcfl 
at 53 million acres (19 million from canals, 16 
million from wells, 10 million from tanks, and 
8 million from other sources). The flnaneial 
results for works of all classes are shown in tlio 
following table - 


r 

Class of Work. 

Capital 
Outlay to 
End of 
1000-01. 
Lakhs of 
Bupees. 

Interest 
; ehargi's at 

4 pm* cent on 
Capital Outlay. 
i.akhs of 
Bnpeos. 

Net Bevenue 
in 1000-01. 
Lakhs 
of Bupees 

Net Bevenuc 
less cliargos 
for Interest. 

L.akhs 
of Bupees. 

Major Works 

36,03.72 

140.55 

250 . 70 

113.15 

Minor Works for which capi- 

320.04 

12.80 

10.18 I 

6.38 

tal accounts have been ki.’pt. 
Other Minor Works . , 

.... 

.... 

87.87 

87.87 

^’otal 

30,83.70 

150.35 

366.75 

207.40 


Bi round immt)ers^ithc State irrigation works then yielded a net revenue after meeting all 
charges, including* interest, ,^)f about two crorcs of rupees and irrigated annually over iiinetecai 
million acres. 


The Commission’s Programme. 

1'hc Commiss ion reported that the Held for the 
construction of new works of any magnitude on 
wliicli the net revenue would exceed the interest 
charges was limited, being restricted to (he 
Punjab, Siiid and parts of Mailras — tracts for 
the most part not liable to famine. 'J'l)ey 
recommended that work-s of tins class should bo 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would bo profitable, investments, but also 
because th('y would increase f lic food supply of 
the country. Then addressing themselves to 
the question of faming protection, they worke<l 
out a very interesting eciuation. Taking the 
district of SholapHr, in the Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famine susceptible district 
in India, they calculated that the cost of famine 
relief in it was 5 lakhs of rupet*s a year. From 
this deduction, an<l making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said that the State was justi- 
flod in protecting the land in such a district at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre. For the general 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they recom- 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to fall even in the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme for 
storage work on the KIstna. They proposed 
that Government should undertake the cons- 
truction*of protective works for the rice-growing 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project In Bundclkhand. The Commis- 
sion f^irther fetched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be constructed In different 


parts of India, which would cost not less than 
44 crores of rupees and would result in an in- 
crease of 6,500,000 acres to the irrigated area. 
I’licy estimated that the construction of those 
works would impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the Btatc, through the 
excess of interest charges on capital cost over 
the- not revenue produced from the works. 
Against this would have to be set the reduction 
in the cost of future famines resulting from the 
construction of the works, which the Comtnisslon 
put at 31 lakhs per annum. The balance of 
43 lakhs would repres(‘nt the net annual cost of 
the works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the proB'Ctiou from famine wliich the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan- 
tages which might be attributed to them. 

The New Policy. 

Tlio principal effect of the Irrigation Commis- 
sion’s report was to substitute policy for spas- 
modic effort, and tlio progress since made has 
been remarkable. On the North-West Frontier 
there is i-pproaching completion the Upper 
Swat Canal, which taking out of the Swat Itivcr 
at Amandara passes the Malakand mountains 
through a tunnel, rushes down the steep torrent 
bed of the Dargai Valley, and will then irrigate 
the fertile land at the foot of the hills. The 
estimated cost is Its. 182 lakhs (£1'216 millions) 
the annual irrigation 381,562 acres, and the 
return on capital cost 8 per cent. The value of 
this canal is not to be measured in figures. The 
region where the drill and the hammer are now 
heard was ablaze with tribal warfare so recently 
as 1897, and the canal and the locomotive have 
proved far more effective means of taming the 
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fractious tril:)esmon tiian shrapnel and bullets. 
Other works arc dcHi^ncd in the North-West and 
in Italuchistan, but at present the whole labour 
force is absorbed by the Upper Swat Canal. 

The New Works. 

1'lie most dramatic irilsation work In the 
country is now approachin" completion in the 
Punjab. It is commonly called the 'I'rlple Pro- 
icet. The problem which faced the engineers 
was one of unusual complexity. The whole 
fold weather flow of the Chenab and the Itavi is 
ai)sorbed by existing works. Put in the north 
Is the Jhelum, whostj cold weather How w'as 
running largely to uaste. 'J’he fjnestion was how 
to bring the surplus waters of the Jhelum to the 
d('solat(; area of Crown waste called the Lower 
Pan i)oab. The llrst suggestion was to carry 
(lie water direct, hut this was tlnancially im- 
practicable. The waters of the JlnJum are now 
taken olf and atler enough has been utilised to 
irrigate a new co cage of .‘14'). 000 on the Upper 
.Ihclnm, the surplus is eariiiHl to th(5 f'henab and 
discharged into that i iver above the existing \v<*ir 
at Khanki, near Wazirabad. 'J'his allows the use 
of an efpuvalent amount of the eold weatlu'r 
flow of the ('iHiiiah for other purposes. It is 
drawn off at Mernla, and part of it used to water 
the 048,000 acres eommaiided by the new Uiij)er 
Chenab CUinal. 'I’hc surplus is takem off by 
aitother eanul, it eross('s fli<' Ra\i Piver by wliat 
is termed a “ h'vel crossing ” at llulloki, and is 
llien i>oure(l (»vcr the JiOwer Pan Doab, where 
it will irrigate a further 878,000 acres, 'J'hc 
rifect of this great work', which is now approach- 
ing completion, will he to irrigate an area of 
1,871,235 acres a year, at a capital eo'<t of 
£0,012,132, to produce a net revenue of £.518.,5.50 
and to return 7'5 per cent, on th« capital outlay. 
United Provinces and Bombay. 

In the United Provinces the last decade has 
been one ol imparalh'd activity, though there is 
no single work to clialh nge the 'triple J’rojeet ; 
a great sy.stem of jiroduetive works south of the 
Jumna and (langes will thoroughly protect a 
V('ry large part of the an'a whieh is subject to 
famine and scarcity. In the llomhay l)<*ecaii a 
beginning has Ix'cn made widi the chain of 


works, fed from reservoirs In the Chats, which 
tiwill break the back of any future droiiglit. Tbo 
Godavari Canals, costing Its, 95 lakhs, and 
irrigating 00,919 at oa arc nearly finished ; the 
Pravara Canal andl ho Nira itight Bank Canal, 
costing rc.spectively' Its. 86 lakhs, and Us. 257 
lakhs, and Irrigating 49,440, and 190,000 acres, 
are under construction. These works art', situ- 
ated in parts of tlic Deccan which arc liable to 
scarcity and famine and arc the most important 
protective works in India. In the Central Pro- 
vinces productive . 7 , vd protective works, chiefly 
comprising large canals with storage from the 
jifalianadi, Wainganga and 'I’andula livers, 
with vaiious tank projects, have been sanctioned, 
estimated to cost Its, 395 lakhs. In Madras the 
w’oik has been eduefly investigation and prejia- 
ration. The projects w ill add 20 per ciait. to the 
pr<*s(*nt irriirati'd area in the Presidency. In 
Piengal tlie 'ITibeni Canal in D(4iai\*osting Its. 75 
lakhs, will protect, though at heavy cost, an 
ana very liable to famine. In Burma the scope 
for irrigation w’orks is small. Proti'ctivo 
embankments have however proved of great 
value. 

Results of the New Policy. 

We can now' turn to the results of this activity. 
The following table shows the developments 
elfect.ed on works now in ojic'ration in the 
twenty-four years ending with the triiMiuium 
1008-11. 'Th(^ peieentages of the advancements 

ill this trh'nniiim over the figures of 1887-90 
are ; — Capital outlay 7\5 ; irrigated area 08 : 
net revenue 123 ; return oir capital outlay 43 : 
.and on net profit 200. 

'I’he average capital outlay for the triennium 
1908-11 was £31,491,253. After meeting all the 
charge's for maintaining and operating the 
w'orks, and also all interest charges, the net 
profit which accrued to Govenimcnt (luring the 
twenty-four years ('iiding with 1910-11 w'as 
£35,087,835, and this more than repaid the 
entire ('apital outlay on the works in opi'ration 
fiom till' commeftcenu at of British rule up to 
the end ol the period mentioned. In the follow- 
ing table the art'as arc In millions of acres and 
the amounts in millions of pounds sterling. 


Triennium. 

Capital 

Outlay. 

Area. 

100v8-ll 

31.49 

22.10 

1905-98 

30.32 

21.88 

1002-05 

28 . 78 

20.09 

1899-02 

20,00 

19.00 

1890-99 

25.01 . 

17.55 

1803-90 

22.94 

14.49 

1800-03 

21.02 

13.85 

1887-90 

20.42 

13. 10 


These figures take ikj account of the indirect 
advantages of irrigation. They arc: — The 
produce of the country is greatly increased ; 
the railway rccepits are enhanced ; famine cx- 
enditure is diminished and misery and economic 
•sturbauccs reduced. Nor do they take account 
-of the progress made In Native States, some 
of which, llko Gwalior and Mysore, have shown 
conspicuous liberality. 


Value 
of ! 

Crops. 

Direct Profit 
to 

Government. 

Percentage of 
Net Itcvcmie 
on Capital 
Outlay. 

51«i74 

2.28 

10.76 

48.25 

2.03 

10.44 

43 . 00 

1.08 

9.71 

39.07 

1.55 

9.68 

37. 10 

1 . 53 

10.09 

29.88 

1.03 1 

8.25 

20.87 

0.83 

7.00 

24.33 

0.70 

7.51 


Future of Irrigation. 

It is sometimes asserted, by those who take 
only a superficial view of Indian irrigation that 
we are. approaching the end of the pr,ogrammo 
of prouuctivc works. There could be no greater 
fallacy. Tlic scheme of great works is still vast. 
There is now before the Socreta.Ty of State a 
project for the improvement of irrigation in 
Sind, by the construction of a weir at Sukkcj. 
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ulul the of a snio^ of main eaiu\ls,llu‘ 

of poronuial for inundat ion canals, I 
and How instead of lift irrigsdion. The cost of ■ 
tins is estimated at. Its. '^1 lakhs (C5.’^iJ 
millions). This scheme is (|tiniatod to confer 
the benelUs of assured irrigation on 1,:}47,:U7# 
acres, which now ieeei\e a i)rccarions supply, 
and to add 588,703 acn-es of new irrigation. 'I'he 
return on capital expeauliture esliniat('d at 5.10 
per cent, with an enhanced land reveniu', and 
4. 17 per cent, if the land rc vc'nue is not enhanc- 
ed. 'I'he Low(>r Sutlej Can.^it in the ruujah, 
which will use the Ilcas wut(‘r,now umh'r invesli- 
galion, will irrigate a million and a half acres, 
'i’he great Sarda-tSanges-.lamna fee<ler, in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, now under 
ime^ligatioii) would cost £4,500,000, return 
7 percent, on tin* <‘apital, and b('ncl1t twenty-li\(r 
(ll^triets and thii'c Native States. If, aftt'r the 
t oust met ion (•? tin* Sukker Jiarrage tlnae are 
louiid to he surplus W'atJTS in the Indus, tin* 
I’itajiie Sind-Sagar seh(‘nn' may In'como praeti- 
eabl(*. 'I’he scope for irrigation in India is 
a'ppaient from the fact that in addition 
to works under construction or sanctioned, 
tlu're ar('- under eonsidi'ratiou or in\ estigation 
edinuitcd to cost £27 V millions. 

Economic Changes, 

N(»r does this {'stiniatc represent anything 
lik(' the full i)ossit)iiiti''s of iirigation in India. 
'I'he country is undergoing a great economic 
1 evolution, 'rin* rise in tin* prices of prodnci*, 
1h(' incn'ased ceonoinic strength of the ])<‘0])le, 
ari' making protltahlt. won<s winch a decade ago 
were ('eonoinically imiuaeticabli*. 'Phis i)roc(‘ss 
will e-ontimie. The indirect benefits of irriga- 
tion are mor<‘- fully nalised. Tn no case is this 
moie marked thay in the railway receipts, d'he 
t'lu'nah and the .Jlielum canals have Ix'cn the 
juinci]ud factors in conveiting the North- 
Wi'.'nIciii IJailway from a drain on tlu' Uxchcipn'r 
into a sounM* of ])roflt. TJic accumulation of 
capital, the s[)i(‘ad of the co-operative credit 
mo\emeiit, the increasing, Use . of power, such as 
oil (‘iigines working puiui)S ami ehea]) elect l ied y 
tiom hydro-electric; i)rojeets, will hiing under 
eiiltixalion millions of aeri's of fallow and waste. 

It may be said with confidence that for a gc*ne- 
lation at least tlic denjuands for inigation in 
India will more than aosorb the money -pro- 
ducing power of the (.tovernment. 

Irrigation Dues. 

The charges for irrigation, wluitlier taken in 
the form of eiiltauced land revenue* or yf occu- 
piers’ and ow'hers’ rates, vary very mucli, 
depending on the kind of crop, the quantity of 


water requiied for it and the. time wlien it is 
i-equired, the cpiality of the soil, the intensity or 
con.stancy of the demand, and the Aalne of 
irrigation m mcroasing tlie outturn. Jn the 
immediate vicinity of Poona a rate of Us. 50 
an acre is paid for sugarcane*. This is epiite* an 
exc('i>tie)nal rate*, it obtains ove'r only a limiteel 
area, anel is made prae-.ticable. only because the 
cnltixators, by higJi manuring, caii raise a creep 
valucel at lu'arly eight-hundred rupees an acre. 
On eel her parts of the iMutlia canal the* rate 
varie’s from Ps. 40 tei Us. 12, and on other 
canals in the Pombay Deccan from Us. 25 tee 
Us. 10 per acre*. Ju Alaelras the maximum rate 
lor .sugarcane is Us. 10, ami in the; Punjab it 
ele)(*s ne)t exceed Us, S-8. 'J’he; rati* charged for 
I lee \aiie*s in iMadras from Us. 5 to 2, and in 
Ib'ngal from Us. 2-8 to Us. 1-8 Jier ae*re. In 
beilh tlu'sc pro\inc('s irrigation is practically 
cemliiu'el tee ike *, in tlu* Punjab, wdu're* this croj) 
IS not e'xte'nsively grown, the* rate; \arie‘.s from 
Us, 7 te) Us. 3-t pe'r ai'ie*. 'Pile ordinary rate in 
the Punjab feu* wlu’al, wbieli is tlu; principal 
Clop, vaiie.-i freun Us. 4-1 to Ks. 3-12, and for 
fotidcr crops from Us. 3 to 2-8 jut acre. The 
avi'iage rale* le'aliseel freem majeir weirks feir 
iiiigatiem of all kinds is about Us. 3-8 pe r aeuc, 
tlu* jereevineiai average's being Us. 1-0 in Sinel 
and Uengal ; Us. 3-4 in the, Punjab ; Us. 4-8 in 
,’Maelras, tlu* Unite'e.! Pre^viiu’cs and the Uombay 
De'cean. 'I'he* eliarge*s feu* irrigatiein may bo 
take'll as \arying from 10 to 12 per cent of the 
value of the; eroji, except in Bengal and Iho 
liombay Derean, where the average i.s lit tie 
meire than six per ci'iit. 

Canals and Navigation. 

'Pwenty years ago a gr<’at d<*al was hearel 
aboiil tlu* desirability of consi riieting uaviira- 
tie»n e-anals, e'itiier in eonjuiu'tion with irrigatiem, 
or for transiieut, pure* and simjde*. 'J'lu* ide'a is 
ne)W (‘Xpludi'd. It rcTeivi'd a ei'ilain sliimiJus 
Iremi tlu* iinpiofi(al)l(' e*liarae(.('r eit iiuliau rail- 
way.s, aiul the* haudsonu; e'aimng.s of tlu* iriiga- 
tiem woiKs; it re'eeiv e'el its <|UU‘tu.s when the 
railways tmiu*d tlu* e'onur. IJroadly speaking 
it may he said 1 liat nav Igatiou ami inigation 
lights clash ; naxigation is not only costly, but 
it. eamu>t be maintaiiu'd eliirliig Die s(*ason ed 
short sui»ply, e'xcept to the; eh triment of irriga- 
tion. Out .dele tlu*. ih’It.aie; 1rae*ts of Be'jiga), 
Oiissa, Madras and Sinel, navigable canals wdll 
m ve>r be* e)f much use; for the imrpe^se of inland 
navigation. 'I'liero is however con.sielerahle; 
se*e)i)e' foi' cemiu'e;ting canals ft) improve* the 
facilities for navigation on Dio gr(*at river system 
of East ('111 th'iigal. 'J’his is a ejiU'.stiem wliicJi is 
now engaging the attention of the Dovernmeiit. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


80 far Ave have de'alt only with the great irii- 
gation scdicmes. 'I'liey aie c.s.scnl lally cxefiic, 
the products of Jlritish rule; the real casti*in 
instrumt'nt is the well, 'J’lu* most recent figure's 
give thirty iicr cent. of the irrigated area in Jndia 
as be'ing under wells. .More'over the well i.s an 
e'xtremely cilicient instriime*nt of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying de'ptl^, ho 
is more careful in the use of it ; well Abater 
exerts at Irast three times as imicli duty as 
canal w*a|jtor. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
It is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lauds produce at 


least one-third more than caiial-AAutored lands. 
Although Die huge areas brought under cultiAX-i- 
tion by a single canal selienu* tend to reduce Die 
disproportion betvve(*n the two systems, it must 
b<; remembered that the .spri'ad of canals in- 
cr(*as(*s the possibilitii's of Avell irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
W'ater and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. 

Wells in India arc of every po.ssiblc dc,scrip- 
tion. They may be just holes in the ground, 
sunk to subsoil level, used for a yi^ar or two and 
then allowed to fail iuto decay. These are 
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temporary or kaclja weilti or they may be 
lined with timber, or with brick or stone. They 
vary from the kaeha Avell costing a few rupees, 
to the masonry well, which will run into thou- 
sands, or in the sandy of wastes of llikanir, 
where tiic water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of rising the water vary in ecjiial degree. There 
is tlie jneottah, or weiglitod lover, raising a 
bucket at tlie end of a })ivotcd pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rar(‘ly 
used for lifts b(‘yond llftecn feet. For greater 
lifts bulkxdv pow<‘r is invariably used. 'I’his i.s 
generally harnessed to the imU or h'ather bag, 
Avhieh is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bnlloeks Avho walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Hometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a s('lf-aeting arrangement, 
whieli discharges the wat('r into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. Jty this 
iiujans from thirty to forty gallons of water arc 
raised at a time, and in its siniidicity, and the 
ease with W'hich the apparatus can b(‘ construc- 
ted and repaired by village labour, ihe mot is 
unsurpassed in cfllciency. 'J'hcrc is also the 
Versian wheel, an emlh'ss chain of (‘artlienware 
pots running round a wlieel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnisiied by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This lias been foumd 
economical where the w'ater snjiply is sntllciently 
large, especially where two or tluTC wells can be 
linked. Government Iravc systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds 
tor tire purpose ami exempting wellwatered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
Those advances, tianual takavi, are freely made 
to approved upiilieaiits, the general rate of 
biterest being OJ- per cent. In Matlras and 
Hombay ryots who construct wadis, or other 
works of agricultural improveiiumt, are exempt 


ffrom enhanced assessment on tliat account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to rexjoup the owner the capital sunk. 

"o Tanks, 

Next to the well, the indigenous instrument 
of irrigation is tlie tank. The village or the 
jroadsidc tank is one of the most conspicuous 
features in the Indian scene. Tlie Indian tank; 
may bo any sizc.^Jt may vary from a great 
w'ork like Jiake.s j.'’ife ami Whiting in Hio 
Jlombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
I’ravancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, ami spreading their 
waters through great cliains of carntl, to the 
litlle village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a viuy early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these w'orks in Aladrss are of 
great size, holding from three tfo four billion 
cubic feet, with water spri'ads of nine miles. 
'I'he inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
t’hingleput district of Madras, W’hich still irri- 
gate from two to four t housand acres arc said 
to be ov(*r 1,100 yiais old. Tank irrigation is 
practically iiuknowii in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or ot her in ail other 
provinces, including Purina, and finds its highest 
devdopment in Mailras. In the ryotwai-i 
tracts of Bombay ami Madras all but the siiiall- 
<‘st tanks arc controlled by Government. In 
the zeniindari tracts only the large tanks are 
Stale w’orks. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated freru tanks is about eight 
million acres, but -in nuiny 'leases the supply is 
extremdy precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
tliom and iht'y remain dry throughout the 
season. The value of the crops raissd on irri- 
gated lands ill India in 1911-12 was Ps. 68^ 
crorcs. 


CANAL COLONIES. 


The canal colonuis represent the extreme 
ease of improv«'ment in agiienll nial ‘•om'itions 
eileeled Iry inlgatioii. In the Punjab uplands 
now watered by the l.ower (Jheiiah and Lowvr 
Jhelum Ganals, irrigation has completely 
altered tlie face of tlie country, so tint it .‘^np- 
jiorts ill imparaileled pwi-pirity a [lopniatioii 
numbering a hnmlred to every one of its former 
IKiverty-slriekeii denizens, Avliile land once 
refused as a gift '^ells with ease at i*15 an ;»eje. 
The largest of tlie canal colonies, the Clienab 
Colony, on the IxiAver Clnniab Canal, lies in 
tlie Reelinu Doab, between tiie Ciienab ami 
Ravi Rivers, ami has a total area of some 
3,900 square miles. 'I'liis area W'o.. until r892 
sparsely inhabited by nomad iiastonU tribes, 
wliosc total numbers weic estimated at less 
than 70,000. Cultivation wnis rendered possible 
only by the construction of the Clicmib Canal. 
As fast as tlie canal and its distributaries were 
constructed, the land (wliicli was w'astc and 
owned by Government) w'as allotted to various 
classes of grantees, tlio bulk of the grants 
being made to immigrant peasmits, includhig 
men from the best agricultural districts in the 
Province. Since its foundation the colony 
has enjoyed remarkable prosperity. The no- 
mads to wliom a large portion of the land was 
allotted, though withoiit any previous know- 


ledge of agl’iculturi*, assimilated the praeticas 
of their new neiglibouis with extraordinary 
sueee.ss, ami tlie wliole colony is m>w as Aveii 
eultlA'ated as almost any part of India. Tlio 
work of eoloiiisatioii bf^guii in 1892 ; by 1901 
tlie population Imd increased to over 791,000 
and at the end of 1901-0, some 2,470 square 
inih's out of a total allottabic area of about 
2,060 square miles liad bei'ii allotted, lii 
September 1912 the allottable area AA'as return- 
ed at 3,'.)40 square miles, and the area actually 
allotted at 2,870 square miles, while the total 
population Jiad risen to over 1,111,000. 'I’ho 
exiKirt of Avlieat from tlio Lyallpur district in 
the last year of tlie decade reached the total 
of 150,000 tons. 

'J'lic Jlielum Canal Colony, on the Low'er 
Jheliim Canal, occupies some 900 square miles 
of State land in the Shahpur JDistrict, and is 
a more recent ^development. Colonisation 
began in 1902, and was conducted on lines 
similar to those adopted in the Cheiiab Colony, 
but a large proportion of the grants Avere made 
on the condition that a suitable mere should 
bo maintained for breeding purposes. Bc- 
twmi 1906, when an informal census was 
taken, and 1911 the population of thr^ colony 
proper increased from 73,734 to 161,806. Up 
to September 1912 some 630 square miles had 




irrigated Area. 


jSg 


hcoii allotted out of an allottable area of about 
780 square miles. 

Tlic Chunlan Colony, a m^^ch smaller colony 
oil the Jjari Doab Caiuil in Tie Lahore IMstrict, 
dating from 1897, was returned in 19J2 as' 
havhig a total allottable area of loss than i:h) 
square n'iles, olf which jiractioally the whole 
liad been allotted. 'J’he population was 10,458 
in fool and 43,494 in 1911. 

Other old canal C'olonics ij^ the Punjab such 
as the Bohag-Para (’olony in the Montgomery 
(li-trict, and the Bidhnal Colony in the i^looltan 
district, had by the beginning of the period 
under review reached their full development 
and bocoine merged in the surromiding dis- 
tricts. Before the end of the (l('eade coloni- 
sation in the nener colonies also ha<l b<‘(‘n 
practically completed, and their adminlstia- 


(it.lon had been almost eomjlctely assinilated 
to that of ordinary districts. 

Colonisation has also been carried out on 
a considerable scale since 19('l on the Jaunao, 
Nasrat, and Dad canals in Bind. 

Behemes for colonisation on the canals in- 
clinhal in the Punjab 'J'riple Canal Project aie 
being prepared. 

A concession of ■•ome importance was made 
to jicasant colonists in the Punjab in 1910, 
wlien it w'as decided to allow tl)cm to purchase 
proprietary rights, on veny favourahh^ terms, 
in all colonics exc('i)t the, .Ih him Colony. The 
concession was made po-isihh^ by the passing 
of the Alienation of J.and Act, which secures 
in anotlicr way the result tliat tlu' former res- 
triction of the peasant’s right to an inalienable 
right of occupancy was intended to achieve. 


Percentage of Irrigated Area. 


A comyiarison of t he acreage of crops matured by means of tlic Coverninrivt Irrigation 
system, with the total area under cultivation in the several provinces, is givini below ; — 


i 

Province. 

( 

N et area 
cioiipcd. 

] 

An*a 
irrigated 
by <lovcrn- 

llU'Ilt 

irrigation 

works. 

Percentage 
of irrigatt'd 
area to total 
cropped 
area. 

Capital cost 
of (h)veiu- 
ment irriga- 
tion works to 
end of 1911- 
12 in lakhs 
of nipei's. 

FsUmated 
valium of crops 
raised on areas 
nreiving 
State irriga- 
tion, in lakhs 
of rupees. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Per cent. 



Burma 

13, 7 10, BOO 

1,130,000 

8.2 

201 

500 

Bengal 

32,885,000 

915,000 

2.8 

883 

358 

United Pio\incC’S of Agra 
and Uudh. ^ 

35,000,000 

2,442,000 

0.0 

1,107 

1 ,202 

Ajmi'i’-AIerwara . . . . 

350,000 

10,000 

5.3 


5 

Punjab 

21,480,000 

7,703,001) 

35 . 8 

1,108 

2,380 

North-West Frontier .r 

2,089,000 

225,000 

8.4 

03 

80 

8ind . . .... 

1,113,000 

2,705,000 

07.2 

314 

718 

Bombay Deccan 

25,351,000 

289,000 

i.l 

415 

114 

Central Provinces (exclud- 
ing Berar.) 

17, 740, 000 j 

28,000 

u.io 1 

82 

10 

Madras . , 

37,380,000 

7,125,000 

' 19.00 . 

1,082 

1,491 

Baluchistan . , . . 

Not known 

j 4,000 


29 

1.42 



STATE IIIRIGATIOX WORKS IX IXDIA. 

In the following Statement the Capital Expenditure ib in Thousand- of Pounds Sterling, and the Area of Irrigation in Thousands of Acres. 


1()0 


Irrigation in India, 



Total ..(£ ;; .. .. 32.649 | 12,413 7,244 3.029 | 13,519 8,915 75,530 

(Acres „ .. 23,120 3,136 781 j 4,723 2,669 34,429 



Buildings and Roads. 

TJndor tluH head is classed all work undei-takeii by the Bjipartntent of Public Works that 
docs not fall within Uailways and Irrigation, 'fhe table below shows tl»e total receipts and ex- 
penditure, Jjnperial and Provincial, under tlic head Ci\il Works, for each year, as stated in tlio 
accounts of tlic (lovennnentf)f India, with details by provinces for 19U>12 



lleceiptss 

Expenditure. 


Imperial*. 

Pro\ incialf. 

Imperial*. 

Provincialt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-03 

47,812 

151,092 

.587,032 

2.347,103 

J 903 '01 

44,571 

20t>,490 

008,599 

2,008,735 

] not -().'> 

45,484 

170,927 

770.101 

2,097,195 

lOO.l-OO 1 

45,407 

109,105 

793.243 

3,020,385 

1000-07 

51,565 

185,856 

7 18,897 

3,202,011 

1907-08 

21,313 

198,181 

797.501 

3,478,023 

]!)()S-()9 

28,129 

259,809 

780,215 

3,715,080 

1909-10 

34,000 

234,785 

052,704 

3,483,203 

1010-11 

52,085 

241.1 t8 

714,100 

3,822,501 

1911-12 

70,250 

250,008 

833.953 

4.019,259 


* Including receipts and ('xpejiditurc in Kngland, and receipts and exitenditure by civil otllccrs 
from Jmi)erial I'um’!*’ 

\ Including receipts and expetiditure l»y civil departme?d. 


Details by Provinces. 


— 

Pecelpts, 

i'lxpenditiire. 

1911-12. 

101 1-12. 


£ 

£ 

India, Oenoral 

34,033 

151,869 

( Vntral Provinces .. .. .. .. .. 

47,120 

430,774 

burma . . . . , , . . . . . . 

20,002 

089,552 

lOastern Bc'Ugal ivnl Assam . . . . . . . . 

23,414 

401,090 

bengal 

48,221 

757,410 

United Provinces 

30,704 

519.831 

I’unjai) 

40,220 

407,231 

N.'W. Frontier l*rovince 

9,1 17 

155,729 

Madras 

18,522 

702,270 

riotnbay 

48,814 

900,050 

Uhargos in England , . 


84,793 . 

'total 

320,024 

5,453,212 


The totals under tlg^ ditr('ront heads of Expenditure in 1911' 12 are shown below : — 



Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Civil Buildings — 

£ 

£ 

New WorlA .... 

304,048 

1,216,839 

Repairs 

108,447 

282,950 

C^iminunications — 


New Works 

4#, 528 

280,191 

Repairs 

92,119 

815,884 

Miscellaneous Public iini^rovcments— 

467,945 

New Works 

14,045 

Repairs 

2,914 

130,203 

Establishment . . » . 

117,393 

591,140 

Tools and Plant 

10,435 

54,274 

Other Expenditure 

48,483 

799,305 

Susp(‘nso 

13,850 

—19,622 

Total • 

1 833,953* 

1 4,619,259 


* Includina outlay in Kngland, £75.480 on account of leave allowances, passages, etc. 
Ac#)rdlng to the latest details there are 203,000 miles of road in India. 
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Post Office. 


The control of the Post Office of India ia 
vested in an officer dc'Si^nnted Dircclor-Gentral 
who works in subordination to the Govi rnnunit 
of India in the Department of (!ommercc and 
Industry. The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to tlie Dircctor-Ocncral himself, 
consists of two Deputy Direetors-General (wlio 
nro officers of the rank of Poatmaster-Gene,ral), 
four Assistant Directors- (h'lieral (whose status 
is similar to that of Di'puty Postmasbors-Genc- 
ral), aTid two Per.sonal Assistants (who arc 
selected from the staff of Sup(!rintcmlents). 

P’or postal puri) 0 ‘^'.s, the Indian Phnpirc is 
divided into ei{?ht circhis as shown below, each 
in charge of a Postmaster-Gem ral ; — lieugal, 
liomhay, Purina, (iintral, Eastern Bengal, 
and Assam, Madras, Punjah and North- 
Wt^st Erontier, and United JM-ovinccs. The 
Central Circle comprises roiiglily the Central 
Provinci'S and tla^ C'liiitral India and ilajputana 
AKeneies. The construct jon of a m‘W Bengal 
(drcle and a Bihar and Orissa Circles in place of 
the prt^sent Jfengal and Eastern B(‘ngal and 
Assam (Uvcles Inis Ix'c'ii di'hirn'd t('m|)orarily, 
hnt will, it is believc'd, bo carried out in the very 
near future. 

The Postniasb rs-Gemwal are resi>onsil)lo to 
the Director-Gcnornl for tlio wliolc of tin' postal 
arrangements in tlie.ir resp(>(f,ive circles, with 
the excejition of thoH('. eonnccte(l with the con- 
veyance of mails hy railways and »nland steai‘>- 
ers which are entrust'd to fo'.ir officiirs bearing 
the designation of Inspi^ctor-Goiieral of Railway 
Mail Service and Sorting, All tht^ Postmasters- 
Geueral are jirov idl'd with Pi'rsonal Assistants, 
while those in charge of the largest circles an* 
also assisted by 1)('puty I’ostmasters-Gimoral. 
The eight Postal Circles and tlu^ jurisdictions 
of the four Inspoctors-Geiiiiral are divided into 
Divisions each in charge of a 8uperintuid< nt ; 
and each Superintendent is assisted 1)V a certain 
numlier of officials styled Inspi'ctors or Assistant 
Superintendents. 

Oem^rally tlii'ro is a head Post Office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same, district arc usually 
subordinate to tlie luad office for purposi's 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the (Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras (h'neral Post 
Offices ami of the other largest office's are 
directly under the Postmastor-Grnoral and the 
least of them exereis('s the same powers as a 
Inland Tariff is as follows : — 


/Superintendent of Post Offices in respect of 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish- 
ments. The Presclcncy Postmasters, indeed, 
liavo one or more Snperintondonte subordinate 
to them. Whentr; duties of the Postniastcr 
Of a iK'ad office become so onerous that ht ia 
unable to perform thmu fully himself, a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of thmn, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters arc employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to tlie h( ad office are designated sub oflicos and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Siib-olhci s transact all classes of 
postal business With the public, submit accounts 
to th(i head offices to whicli they are suoordinate 
Incorporating therein the accounts of their 
brancli offices, and trequently have direct 
di'iilings with Govi'rnment local suh-trcasnrii s. 
The officer in chargi^ of such an office works it 
either single handed or with the assistance of 
one or more! clerks according to the amount 
of Inisiness. 

Brandi offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villngi'S, and 
arc jdaccil in diarge ritlu'.r of di'partmental 
officers on smdl pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as sdiool-masters, shopkoepi'rs, land- 
holdf'vs or cultivators who pe rform their postal 
dutie's ill ri'tnrn for a small re'iitnneration. 

'The audit work of the J*OHt Office is ontrustod 
to th(5 Accountant-General, Post Offices nml 
'JVh'graphs, who is an officer of the Emance 
Department of tlie Gv vernment of India and 
is not suliordiiia.e to tho Director- General, 
'J’he Accountant-General is assisted hy Deputy 
and Assistant Accountants-Gcmmal, all but one 
of whom, witli the necessary staif of clerks, 
perform at separate headquaiti'rs the aetual 
audit work of a certain number of postal circles. 

in accordance with an arrangenu'iit which 
has been in force since 188:1, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few lu'iul offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by Idui .lanv'. of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and ('specially in towns hy opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
umh r tlio control of the Post Office', Tho 
t('l<^graph expenditure on account of these 
combined office's is borne by tho Telegraph 
Department to which the .vliolc of their t-('l(?» 
graph ro venue Is also credited, 


Letters, 

When tho 
|)ostago 

Is prepaid. 

When the postage 
Is wholly 
unpaid. 

When tho postage 
Is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Not exceeding 1 tola 

Anna, | 

^ * 


Cj, o8 ^ 1 

deflei- 

rgeable 

f) 

Exceeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

10 tolas 

1 


Every additional 10 tolas or part of 
that weight 

X 



m 

Book and pattern pacleta. 

Every 10 tolas or part of that weight. . 

1 


1 '* 

, 



Post Office Tariffs. 
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Postcards. 

Single \ i anna. 

lloply i 

(The postage on cards of 'fivate inanufaciiiro 
must he prepaid in full). 

l^arrcls {jirepaymnit f^mpulsory). • 

Ks. a. 

Kvtiry 40 tolaa or ])art of that weight 
up to 410 tolas .. .. .. ..0 2 

r I'^xcccding 440 tolas Imt not 
* ' e.xceediiig 480 toh^ . . , . 0 


rn a 
'ttl g 

Qh o 


Every additional 40 tolas or 
part of tliat weight up to 
• 800 tolas . . . . . . 0 


To other oount.ries, 
colonies or places. 


Postcards Singh' 

„ Eeply 
I'r ink'd Papers. T 


Rrjistralion fee. 

For each letter, postc!ird, hook or pat- 
tern packet^ or i)arrel to lie rc'gish'rt'd 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. j 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 5. . ..0 1 , 

On any sum exceeding Ks. 5 hut not 

exe(‘eding Its. ]{) 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Its. 10 hut not 
exccHfding lls. 3 5 ,. .. ..0 3 

On any sum exceeding Its. 15 hut not 
('xceeding Rs. 25 . . . . ..04 

On any sum ('xce(;ding Its. 25 up to 

Its. 000 0 4 

for each complete sum ^ Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for th(5 rcnuainder f prc)^ide<j that, if the re-, 
mainder do('S not exc('('d Rs. 5, the eli.arg<' for 1 
it shall h<? only 1 anna ; if it does not exceed I 
Us. 10, the charge for it shall he only 2 aunas J 
and if it do(‘S not excec'd Its, 3 5, the ‘charge fori 
it shall he only J annas. ' 

Telegraphic money order fees. — 'I'he same as 
the fees for ordinary money ordc'rs 'pla.<^ a 
telegraph charg(^ calculated at the ruh's for 
iiilai\d telegrams for the actual uumher of 
words us(al in the telegra^U vising the remit- 
tance, according as tiie telegram is to lie S(‘nt 
MS an “Express” or as an “Ordinary” 
message. 

Value-payable fees. — These are calculated on 
tlui amount sptjciflod lor remittance to the 
sender and are the s.jiuc as the, fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. — For every Rs. 50 of insured 
value 1 anna. • 

Aeknowledgnfe.nt fee. — For each registered 
article 1 jmna. 

Oeylon and Portuguese India are regarded as 
“Inland” for the purpose of the tariff given 
above, except with regards to insurance fees. 

The Foreign Tariff. — (which as iioteii above 
is not applicable to Ceylon and Portugucsr 
India, except as regards insurance fees) is as 
follows : — 

Letters. 

To the United Ring- I One anna for each 
doiu, otJlcr British J ounce or part of 
Possessions and y that weiglit. 

Egypt, including 
the lij^udan. * J 

7 


annas for tho 
first ounce and 3 ^ 
annas for eviry 
additional ounce 
or part of tluit 
weight. 

, . . . . 1 anna. 

. . 2 annas. 

anna for livery 2 ouuc('.y 
or part of that, wtnght. 

Jjifsiurss drapers ~ I anna for every 2 ounces 
or part oJ that weiglit. snhjert to a miniinnm 
eharg<' of 23 nnua.s for (!ach packet. 

Sftmples.— i anna for I'Vi'ry 2 ounces or part 
of that wi'igfit. subject to a minimum charges 
of 1 anna for each paelo t. 

(The redes shown aho\e are those ehargeahlo 
when fill' I'ostagc is ])r('paid). 

I'areels. ( Pi<']>ayment compulsory). Tho 
rates vary with tlie eounf ries to uliieh they aro 
addresseii. 'fhe rates to tlu' ITuitid Kingdom 
are— 

Via 

(Jihral- Over- 
tar. land. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

.. 0 32 0 1 8 0 

..1 8 0 2 4 0 

..2 4 0 3 0 0 

iiiinas for each letter, 


Xot over 3 lbs. 


Jl 


Registration fee . — 2 
postcard, or ]»u(*k('t. 

Money Orders.— To eountrii's on which 
lUoney ordi rs hav(' to Ix' drawn in TU]ieo cur- 
rency, the rails of Commission are tlu; samo as 
in the case of inland moiu'y orders. 

I’o countries on which moni'y orders have to 
he drawn installing, the rah's are as follows : — 

Annas. 


Kr>t ('xeei 

'ding £l 


.. 3 

Mxeeodin 

'£1 but not ex 

'ceding £2 

. . .5 


£2 „ .. 

M £=5 

. . 8 



„ £4 

. . 3 0 


£4 ,, 

,, £5 

. . 12 

,, 

£5 


. . 32 


for each complete sum of £5 and 3 2 annas for 
the, remaindi'V, proN idl'd that if tlie rem:iinder 
doi'S not ('xceed £1, thi' charge for it shall he 
3 annas ; if it does not excec'd .£2, the eharge for 
it shall he 5 annas; if it does not ( xceed £3, 
the charge tor it siinll he 8 annas ; and if it 
dots not exceed £4, the eharge for it shall bo 
10 annas. 

Insurance fees — 

To countrh'S other than 

t.^osc nai;»ed below . .3 annas for every £5. 
To Ceylon and Portu- 
guese India . . , . 2 annas per every Rs. 

100 . 

To Mauritiu.s, the Rey- 
eliellis, Zanzibar, and 
the British East 
Afilca, Uganda, and 
Romaliland Protec- 
torate.s . . . . 4 annas per every Rs. 

100 

Acknowledgment fee , — 2 annas for each 
registered article. 
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Growth of the Post Office. — At tho end Ra.7,30,60,7 10 ; and the corresyonding figures for 
of 1892-93 the total number of Post Office 1910-11 were 1,169,428 and^Rs. 26,88,78,925 


was 10,139 and the total length of mall lines 
113,755 miles. For the 3lst March 1913 the 
corresponding figures were 18,789 and 154,493. 
During the year 1892-93 tlie total number of 
letters, iKJstcards, newspapers and packets 
given out for delivery was about 349 millions, 
while for the year 1912-13 the total number of 
unregistered articles of the sann* classes given 
out for delivery the issue number of regis- 
tered lett(!rl< and packets posted amounted to 
over 1,003 iniiiKuis. 'I'lic number of parcel 
mail articles given out for delivery and the 
former y('ar was about 3 millions, as compared 
with over lit millions of such articles posted 
during the latter year. The total number of 
articles of all the above named class(‘s ex- 
changed vv'itlj the outer world rose from about 
18 millions in 1893-94 to nearly 67i millions in 
1911-12. (comphde statistics are not available 
for 1892-93 or 1912-13). 'the total number and 
value of money oithus issued increased from 
8,325,457 and Us. 17,57,24,055 in 1892-93 to 
29,618,584 and Ks. 52,28,14, 903 respectively. 
In 1912-13. During the former year the number 
»)f articles insured for trausmission by post was 
263,811 with an aggregate issued value of 


sf the result, however, mainly of the introduc- 
tion of the rule under which inland articles 
containing currcne><^ notes or portions thereof 
must b(! insured, the figures for 1912-13 stand 
a^, 2,706,436 and Rsf 67,14,36,618, respectively. 
Tne number of accounts open on the books ot 
the Post Office Savings Bank grew from 520,967 
on the. 31st March 1893 to 1,506,860 at the end 
of 1912-13, with an increase from Rs. 7,81,87,727 
to Rs. 20,61,14,503 in the total amount stand- 
ing at the. cr<‘dit of depositors. The total staff 
of the depuitment" on the 3l8fc March 1913 
numbered 92,870. The net financial result of 
the working of the Post Office for the yi'ar 
1912-13 wa.s a surplus of R.s. 28,02,918. 

This account of the activities of the Post Office 
would not be complete if it were not mentioned 
that on the 3 1st March 1913 there wito 23,2Htj 
active Postal Jdfe Insurance Poli/^ics with an 
aggregate as.surancc of Rs. 3,21,26 ,d 39 and that 
during the year 1912-13 it disbursed a sum of 
Rs. 28,77,065 to Native IMilitary Pensioners ; 
collected, at its own expense, a sum of 
Its. 11,11,267 on account of customs duty on 
parc(‘ls and letters from abroad ; and sold 
10,094 lbs. of quinine to tlie public. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 


The Telegraph Di'partment is also controlled 
by an officer dcsignati'd Direetor-Deneral who 
works in subordination to the (.loverniuent of 
India in the Department of Commerce ami 
Industry. 'J’he superior staff of the. direction, 
in addition to tlie Diroctor-Dcneral himself, 
consists of a Director of 'J'raffic and a Director 
of Construction (both of whom are offiems of 
the same rank as tlic Directors of Telegrapli 
Circles), a Personal Assistant and an Assistant 
Director of Constructivin (both of whom are 
taken from th(‘ grade of Assistant Superin- 
tendents), and an Assistant Director of 'I'rafllc 
who is Selected from the .staff of Deputy 
Huperintondents. Since tho 1st April 1912 the 
control of both departments has been vested, 
as an experimental measure, in a single officer 
hearing the designation Din'ctor-General of 
Posts and 'reh'graphs. 

For telegraph purposes, the Indian Empire 
Is divided into eight circles coterminous 
with the eight postal circles, each circle being 
mcliarge of a Director of 3'<‘lographs. The 
Directors are responsible to the Dlrcctor-Oeno- 
ral for the whole of the telegraph arrangements, 
both traffic and engineering, in their respective 
circles, but are assisted in purely technical 
matters by Electrical Engineers w'orklng under 
tho control of the Electrical Engineer-in-t’hief 
who is directly subordinate to tic Direr ;or- 
Gcneral. There are two other officers, I'iz., the 
Siiporln ten dent of Stores and the Superintendent 
of the Workshops, who are directly subordi- 
nate to the Director-General. 

Since the 1st July 1912 the postal and tele- 
graph services in the Bombay and central 
circles have been amalgamated as an experi- 
mental measure. Tho fundamental principles 
of this experimental sclicrac, which follows 
closely the systems in force in the United King- 
dom and several other European countries, are 
that the traffic and engineering work of the 


Telegraph Di'partmont arc separated and the 
telegraph traffic work of each circle transferred 
to the Postmaster-G (moral who is assisted by a 
'I'raffic Manager drawn from the ranks of Super- 
intendents of I'oh'graplD an^^ a suitable number 
of Assistant TTalfic Manager drawn from the 
ranks of Assistant or Deputy Supcrint(‘tulonts 
of Telegraplis, whiU^ the engineering work of 
both cin'Ies is entrusted to a single office styled 
Supi'rintending Engineer, Telegraphs. 

The eight telegraph circles are divided into 
divisions each in charge of a Superintembnit, 
and each Superiutt'iulent is assisted by a certain 
number of Assistant Suptuintenilents and 
Depot y Superinti';,],dcq,ts. 

The Central Ttdegraph Officers at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras are in charge of Superin- 
tendents of Telegraphs, w'hile the rest of the 
offices are in charge of Deputy Superintendents, 
T\‘legrapli Masters or .tTelegraphists according 
to their importance. 

The audit w’ork of the Tflegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to the 
Accountant-General, Po.st Office and Tele- 
graphs, ^assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assist- 
ant Aceountants-Geiioral. ' 

Inland Tariff. — The tariff for inland tele- 
grams is as follows : — 


Primte and State. 



Ex- 


Ordi- 


press 


nary. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Minimum charge 

.. 1 

0 

0 6 

Each additional 

s' 

word 



over 12 

.. 0 

2 

0 i 


Additional charges. 

Minimum for reply-paid telegram . . 6 annas. 
Acknowledgment of receipt . . . .6 „ 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 < words 
or less ^ ;; 
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CollatioU . . 


For acc('ptatico of an 
Express tclei^ram 
during tlic hours 
when an oflice is 
closed, 

Signalling hy flag 
phorc to or from 
telegram 
Eoat hire 


..One quarter of 
charge for tele- 
grams. I 

Xts. 

f fi both the om- 
. CCS of origin 
I and dostina- ^ 
tion arc closed . 2 

If only one of 
the ofliccs is 
closed . . . . 1 

or s e ma- 
sh ii'l^—per 

.. ..8 annas. 

.. ..Amount actu- 
ally neces- 
sary. 


Copies of t(degrams, each 100 

w’ords or less . . . . • •1 aim as. 

• VlTSS. 


Ex- 
])ress. 

Rs. a. 

IMinimiim charge . . 1 0 

Each additional 6 words 
over 48 .. ..0 2 

(Ceylon is not regarded as “ Inland ” but 
Portuguese India is.) 

'I'hc charges for forckm teh'grams vary with 
the countries to which tiiey are addressed. Tlie 
rates per word for iirivaie and State tidegrams 
to all countrii's in Eflrope cx<‘ept Russia and 
l’urk(“y are as follow : — • 

Jh'ivate. Slate. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 


Ordi- 
nary. 
Rs. a. 



Via Turkey 1 ^ 

,, Intlo 1 0 14 

,, Eastern .. .. ..18 0 J2 

At the end of 1802-03 there were 41,030 miles 
of line and 120,526 miles of wire and cable, as 
eompan'd with 78,802®ami^«31 1,03 1 miles, res- 
pectively, on the 31st March 1013, xVt the end 


of each year the number of departmental tele- 
graph ottico.s was 255, while the number of 
telegraph ottiecs worked hy the Post Offlee rose 
from 845 to 2,860. The increase in the number 
of paid telegrams dealt with is shown by the 
following flgurcs 

1892-03. 1012-13. 



' Private 

. . 2,811,679 

12,52.5,782 

Inland . . - 

State 

604,124 

1,130,721 


^ I^ress 

25,834 

186,410 


' PriN ute 

530,340 

1,571,722 

Foreign 

State 

6,164 

13,144 

L Press 

3,261 

21,283 


Total 

.. 3,081,411 

15,449,071 


'I’he above figures are inclusive of the traflle 
of telegraph otflees worked by the Post Office. 
'I'he numbers iuclmhal in the totals are — 
1892-03 .. .. 1.154,585 

1912-13 .. 8,415,817 

The total number of wireless tidegrapli 
stations open for traffic at the end of 1012-13 
was fifteen, viz.. Port Blair, Bassidn, Diamond 
Island, Tal)Ie Island, Viidoria I’oint, Mergiul 
Bombay, LandJieads, Calcutta, Karaelii, Dellii, 
Simla, Allahabad, hahoro and Nagpur; ami 
the total number of messages of all kinds dis- 
posed bv th(‘ ten coast stations during the year 
was 68, '720. 

On the 31st J)<‘Combcr 1012 the number of 
telephone excliangos establislierl hy the de- 
partment was 183, file total number of con- 
nections being 4,.‘U.3 ; and there were al.so 663 
non-oxchangc circuits with 1,248 offices. 'I'lic 
number of telephone exclianges established by 
Telephone (’ompanii's was J.3 with 7,800 eon- 
neetions. 'FIk; outturn from the workshop 
during 1012-13 represiMiteil a total value of 
Rs. 10,25.000. At the end of tlu' year the total 
staff of fhc department numbered 11,401. 
riic total capital expcnihture of the Doji.art- 
inenf. up to the close* of 1012-13 amounted to 
[{. 1 . I E79,7.kfl-1 4’h.<' net rf'cenuc for the 

year was its. 24,58,314, represejiling 2*084 per 
cent, of the total capital expenditure. 



The Trade of India. 


Tlie trade conditions of India arc necessarily 
dclermined by llio economic condition of the 
coiiutry. The dominant industry in India is 
agriculture. Altliou^di a few great industries, 
like tiic jute industry of Jicngal and the cotton 
industry of liombay, liavc been built up, sixty- 
five i)er cent, of the people still derive their 
means of livelihoofl from the soil. Consetiuently ] 
tlio principal ai tides of ('xinut are in the form of i 
raw produce liUe cotton and jute, ric(' and wheat • 
and oilseeds. On the othe r luuid, the articles of | 
import are mnmifaclunMl. Iboni tins premiss i 
follows another condnsion. 'J'hc trade liidoiy 
of tlie year is govenie;! hy tli(‘ ( iiniader of (lie 
rains; tin' nature' of the liar\est d('t('rmines 
both the j)ower of tlie perjple to sell piodiiee ami 
to import ij'ajinfactnred goods. One other 
htetor needs to be noted. Jndia is a d<'l)tor 
eountry. She has to disehaige, for the most 
part in l.omlon, the interest, on the debt con- 
tracted for railway, irrigation ami otluT pur- 
I)()s(>s, She lias also to jtay in J.ondon what arc 
called tlie “ home ehatge^," the jxiyments for 
liensioiis, ralaiies of ollieers on leave, and similar 
serviees. 'i'ln'si' amount in loiiiul llgnres to 
about t 7 inlliions a year. I’lui total of the 
payim'tils to l)e made in I.ondon annually on 
both heads and for ea})ital works on railwa\ s and 
otlit'i' stor('S is iC IH millions, (’onsecjnently, 
t-herc must be, a balaius' (d‘ trade in fa\our of 
India. 'I'liis, when it evei'eds the Home charges, 
whidi is almo4 iiuaiiahly the cast', b, liqnidatt'd 
hy tlie importation of treasure - -gold and silver, 
gold in the form of .sov('reigns and bais, silver 
invariably as l)ulli(m. 

Summary of Trade. 

The last yt'ar for which eoniplet(‘ I'cturns are 
uvailabh; is that, which ended on .Maieh :Ust 
lObb Thi^ relieeted the inon<-o((u ot 
whidi W'as defleleiit, though tin' r.-iiii" wen? well- 
distributed ; and tin' ninter rains of 
wliicli ut're italdiy , on tin' wlndt' the year was 
meteorologi'‘allv a good om'. 'Pin' piiees of food 
grains were higli, the index tlgnn' hi'ing 125; 
with 100 as the average for the tlv«? years tnded 
1007. The grand total of imimits and exports 


was Es. 465*10 crorcs, as agaiusLRs. 430*2 In 
1911-12, the increase bdng one of Ks. 34*96 
cr||re.s, or 8*1 per cent. The total includes 
soinp Es. 58*24 crorcs of gold and silver import- 
ed and exported, amtEs' 4*7 crorcs of foreign 
merchamlibc rc-exportfd. It excludes Es. 5*62 
crorcs of stores impmed by Government, of 
which E.s. 2*54 crorcs were for material for 
State railways, and it also excludes about Es. 

1 1*22 erores of treasure' on Government account 
— sil\ er bought for the coinage of rupees. 

Expoits represent 51*4 per cent; of tiiis total, 
and amounted to Ity 252*95 crorcs, as against 
Ks. 23.H*2I eroies in tin? pi(?vious year. The 
int'icase here was Ks. 14*74 croves; *llus repre- 
sented 42*2 per cent, of the total increase in 
trade and 0*2 pc'r cent, on the c.xport figures of 
1911-12. ^ 

Imports had a total value of Es. 212*21 erores, 
as against Its. 192 erores in 1911-12, the advance 
being Its. *20*21 erores or 10*5 per uvmt. 

j India and the World’s Trade. 

Tin' (liagiam on the oppo.'-ite jiago sho'ws the 
magnitude ami growth of the trade of the 
l)riucipal count lies of the -world, and the rela- 
tion of the trade of India tln'reto. The first 
and second lines in each group show the avera- 
ges for the trieunial I'lnling with the year 
stated; tin? third line shows the actuals for 
the single year under review. 

'the bulk of the trade ’of India is done with 
Europe, which claims 64*0 pi'i* cent, of the total. 
Asia comes second witli 23*3 pi'i* cent, and otlier 
eountrii'S a long way down the list. Of the trade 
with EnrojK? tin' IJnit'c'il JC.pigdom takes the 
lion’s shari'. 'Tin' 'WaliK' of this trade is Es. 
103*2 ('lores and tln'rc was an increase of 11*4 
I |)('r ('('lit. in the y('ar. dlu' trade wuth Uritish 
I )K)ss('sMoiis oth(‘r than the Enitod Kingdom is 
i also considerable, nmounting t.o 12*3 cf the 
; total. 'Pin' aggri'gate trade of India with tlic 
I Eiitish Empire thus shows the imposing total 
j of Ks, 213*13 erores, or 52*5 per cent. 'I'hc 
! variations in these proportions are ilhifitrated 
' below*. 


J’hcsc proportions are stati.dically shown in the following table : — 


Unit ],(m 


1911-12. 


1912-13. 

_ 

tinitod Kingdom .. 


Ks. Per 

t.l6,53,r,0 

ei'iit. ■ 
40 

Es. Per cent. 

1,63,20,61 40*1 

Genmny .. 


31,61,10 

3*6 

<^34,72,33 

8*5 

l iiite l Slates 


20,95,65 

5*7 

24,08,28 

5*9 

Ghina 


20,80.95 

5*7 

23,.52,81 

5*8 

.Japan 


‘20,22.15 

5*5 

22,60,66 

5*6 

T'ranee 


i 5,9rM;5 

4*3 

17,8-\90 

4*4 

Jtelgium 


15,67,05 

4*3 

16,16,60 

4 

Java 


13,74,75 

3*7 

12,82,03 

3*1 

8trail.-i fc-ieltlemcnts 


11,76,40 

3*2 

12,27,85 

3 

Austria-Hungary .. 


10,27,05 

2*8 

10,64,12 

2*6 

Ceylon 


9,23,40 

2*5 

0,91,19 

2*4 

Italy 


7,59,30 

2*1 

8,48,56 

2*1 

Holland 


4,52,70 

1’2 

4,64,62 

11 

]\lauritius . . 


3,37,48 

*9 

4,62,55 

1*1 

South America 


2,56,95 

•/ 

4,60,99 

1*1 

Egypt 


] ,99,05 

*5 

3,95,92 

1 

Australia . . 


4,61 ,5,5 

1*3 

3,89,14 

1 

'Piirkey, Asiatic 


2,96,10 

*8 

2,83,29 

•7 

Eussbi 


1,83,45 

*5 

2,54,64 

•6 

Aden . . 


1,76,24 

*5 

2,00,89 

*5 

Spain . . 


1,95,61 

*5 

1,9‘^02 

*5 

Arabia 


1,90,57 

•5 

1,^,24 

4 *5 

Persia 


1,84,96 

•6 

1,82,81 

•5 
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The Trade of India. 


Principal 

Ttic principal imports arc cotton goods, Rs. 
60*82 crorcK, or 38 per ccjit. of the total. Tlicsc 
embrace 50*04 million pounds of yarn and 3,022 
million yards of piccej^oods, o\'cr 90 per cent, of 
the traac being Rrltisli. Sugar imports 
amounted to 773,576 tons, valuca at Its. 14*3 
crorcs. Java is tlm principal source of supply 
witli 9 million cwts., Mauiitius secoinl with 3 
million cwts., the imports of beet, chiefly from 
vVustri.i, being one million cwts. Iron and steel 
imports were. 706,000 tons, valued at Its. 11*47 
crores. The share of the Unitt'd Kingdom was 
58*7 per cent., the other c.xporting countries 
being (lermany, llelgiuin and the United States. 
India has now entered the. fiedd of steel-pro- 
ducing countries with new mills at Sakchi. 
Railway plant and rolling stock was valued 
at Rs. 640*29 lakhs. The United Kingdom has 
a virtual monopoly of this trade. Machinery 
and millwork is largidy for the textih; trades : 
its value with belting was Ks. 585*75 lakhs. 
Mineral oil lls. 375*3 lakhs. The principal 
imi)orts come from tin; United State's, Kiissia 
and llorneo. 1'he. indig<'nous production has 
largely increased of lat(', th<^ Burma oil Helds 
supidying some 52 per ci’iit. of the. consumption. 
Hardware and cutlery IN. 364*6 lakhs. A 
little more than one-half of this trad(‘ is with the 
United Kingdom, (lermany, Austria, the United 


Imports. 

States and Belgium sharing *tl]o balance; 
Woollen manufactures 305*8 lakhs. Jnuia in 
dcvelophig a strong woollen industry suppled 
menting her supplies af raw material by importSj 
and owing to higli prices the imports of woollen 
piece-goods fell off fty Us. 36*6 lakhs. Silk 
manufactures 305 *J lakhs; provisions and 
oilman’s stores IN. 234*9 lakhs; apparel 
JN. 227*4 lakhs; haberdashery and milli- 
nery In. 137*1 lakhs; copper IN. 237 lakhs; 
raw cotton IN. 222*3 lakhs; carriages and 
carts, ineluding cyC;>es and motor cars Us. 
189*9 lakhs; glass and glass-ware Us. 175*2 
lakhs; raw silk 11s. 171*4 lakhs; spices 
IN. 163*1 lakhs ; instruments and appara- 
tus IN. 1,47*8 lakhs ; paper iMfd pasteboard 
Its. 1,44*5 lakhs; stationery (c'xcluding 
papci) IN. 63 lakiis ; coal Its. 1 ,16-7 lakhs ; 
aniline and alizarine dyes Us. 1,13*9 lakhs ; 
fruits and vegetables J-N. l,09-3 lakhs ; 
precious stones and pearls Us. 11)8*2 lakhs ; 
drugs and medicines JN. l,05*5 lakhs ; mat- 
ches IN. 98*3 lakhs ;lchomicalsUs. 93*2 lakhs; 
spirits (exehiding spiiit present in drugs ami 
methylat('d and pet fumed si)ints)Ils. 85*6 lakhs; 
salt Us. 84*f) 1,1 khs; paints and colours 
and painters’ materials Its. 76*4 lakhs ; 
tobacco Us. 69*3 lakhs ; beer IN. 67*7 lakhs ; 
timber Its. 57*7 lakhs ; horses Us. 29*9 lakhs. 


Distribution of Import Trade. 

Tim Ktalemcnt helow shows tin; Naluc of imports from eacli piincipal country us well as tho 


proportion in which each lias coutributt'd to tlie total : — 

1911-12. 

Unit 1,000. , . 

1912-13. 
r~ 


-Diftcrciico 
Increase + or 
decrease — 

United Kingdom 

lls. Per ct'ut. 
86,45,‘20 62*4 

Its. j>.Pereentf 
1,01,44,11 63 


Jts. 

- 14,98,82 

ttennany 

8,95,33 

6*5 

16,36,39 

6*4 

- 

- 1,35,06 

Java 

9,17,11 

6*8 

6,56,96 

5*9 

- 

9,79 

United States .. 

5,29,60 

3*8 

5,26,31 

3*2 

- 

8,78 

Japan 

3,47,75 

2*5 

4.66,57 

2*5 


58,82 

Austria-Hungary 

2,65,61 

1*9 

3,52.75 

2 *2 

- 

87,14 

Mauritius 

1,91,52 

1 *4 

3.23,87 

2*6 

- 

- 1,32,35 

Straits Settlcnieuts 

2,97,70 

2*1 

3,68,55 

1*9 

- 

10,76 

Belgium 

2,31,35 

1*7 

3,64,15 

1 *9 

- 

72,80 

Uliiiia 

2,46, 14 

1*8 

3,6 1,U'^ 

J*9 


55,24 

France 

2,14,68 

J *5 

2,17,96 

1*3 

H 

3,82 


The Export Trade. 

Tim principal articles in the export trade aic cnumciated below with their values : — 


Averages of pit'- 


Unit 1,000. 

vious tlnec years 

191*1-12. 

1912-13. 


Jts. 

Jts. 

IN. 

Bice (Including rlee-llour) .. 

23,51,67 

29,65,1 8’ 

32,55,79 

Cotton, raw . . 

32,33,78 

29,52,54 

28,1 1,12 

,, yarn and cloth 

10,90,22 

9,77,89 

12,20,04 

Jute, raw 

17,71,16 ' 

2*2,55,66 

27,0.5,67 

,, manufactures,. 

. . 16,6V».02 

16,00,66 

' 22,87,11 

Seeds 

24,48,78 

28.07,98 

22,75,06 

MMicat ami wlicat-tlour 

13,67,91 

1 1,14,47 

18,77,01 

Hides and skins 

, ., 13,51,44 

13,92,85 

16,37,07 

T'ea 

12,35,07 

12.94,64 

13,29,40 

Opium 

11,72,22 

13,08,91 

11,22,16 

Unspeeitied food grains 

4,01,43 

8,26,30 

8,97,32 

Wool, raw 

2,76,01 

2,58,63 

2,03,47 

IjUc 

2,30,95 

„ 2,01,40 

2,11,33 

Coffee 

1.25,81 

1,34,62 

1,56,52 

Wood and timber 

'91,17 

95,38 

1,21,44 

Spices 

81,57 

92,91 

93,28 

Oils 

. 91,72 

1,08,45 

85,79 

Myrabolams . . 

^ 59,93 

50,03 

62,14 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

41,90 

45,19 

48,01 

Sllk» raw 

49,05 

45,84 

41,74 

Indigo 

35,43 

37,58 

2il,01 



zo-rosi 



>Total Indian Imports and Exports of merchandise in triennia ending 1^1-02 and 1911-12, and in the 
single year 1912-13. 
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The Trade of India, 


The Chief Exports. 

Rice formed 54 per cent, of the total food 
grains exported from India, and something like 
30 per cent, of the cultivated area of British 
India is under this crop. The annual outturn 
is estimated 28^ million tons, of which 8*1 
percent, is exported, chletly from Burma. 'I'hc 
Indian cotton crop was 15,690,000 cwts., of 
which 7.319 thousand cwts. were exported, 
6,361 thousand cwts. used in tlie mills, and 1,607 
thousand cwts. consumed outside the mills. 
Japan is the child fonagn huyer. 'I’hc exports 
of Indian yarn and cloth hear a small i)roi)or- 
tion to the productioJi. 'I’he exports of yarn arc 
203 million lbs., as compared with 514 million 
retained for home consumption ; the exports of 
l)ieoe-goods 80^ million yards, as compared with 
a production of 285J million yards. The prin- 1 
cipal market for Indian yarn is (diina. The 

I ute year was the, most })rosperous on record, 
ndia is virtnally the sole producer, and raised 
1,700 thousand tons, id wliicli tlie mill eon- 
sumidlon was 791 tliousaiid tons and the ox- 
imrtable surplus 909 tiiousand tons ; the actual 
exports were 870 thousand tons, 'the piincipal 
seeds exported are linsei'd, rape, cotton, si'sa- 
imim, groundnuts and castor. T'his trade sutfered 
a marked reaction owing to tlie large Argentine 
crop, the appearance of Canada as a seller of flax- 
seed, and the laige exports of cheap cotton seed 
oil from the Uidted States. 'Tlie year was 
favourable, to wheat, and the export was 1,660 
tiiousand ton.s, a.s compared with an nveny^c ot 
1,220. The United Kingdom takes 71 ‘i per 
cent, of the exports. 'I'he tea season surpassed 
all ottiera in several respects. The crop is 


; believed to have shown an irtefcase of 27 J 
milUon lbs. The exports were 278^ million lbs, 
of which 71 percent, wont to the United King- 
dom and 11*9 per centu to Bussia. The IndilCo 
trad<; is fast approaching vanishing point und<.r 
the ^oini)etition of the^ynthetie product. 

Customs Revenue. 

Tlic gross revenue from imports increased 
from Its. 772*86 to Jls. 8Gr*82 lakhs. The net 
leveuue was Us. 818*07 lakhs. 

Cold and Silver. 

The total imports of treasure on private 
account fell from Us. 53*42 to Us. 51*2 crores. 
The imports of gold decreasi'd from Its. 41*19 
crores to Its. 41 '.19 erores, whilst those ot silver* 
decH'ased from Us. 11*93 crores to Its. 9 '91 
erores. 

Balance of Trade. 

The exei'ss of e\[)()rts over impd.t.s exclu- 
ding (loveinment tian.saet Ions for the j)ast 
tlireo years gives tin tiverage of 44 ’97 crores of 
rup«‘es. 

Trans-Frontier Trade. 

The hulk of India’s foreign trade is seaborne. 
'I'he value of the traiU* across the frontiers is 
commonly oiiual to 4*6 per cent, of that carried 
by sea. 'l'l»e total trans-frontier tradi^ for tlie 
year 1912-13 was valued at Jl.s. ]920'77 lakli.s, 
or fourteen iier cent, greater than that of t he pre- 
vious year. Tlu' trade, which has great pos- 
sibilities. is leniiily liampiaavl by lack of coiii- 
munieations, for it i»as to bo earned on coolies, 
mules or camels, even rojfds wheeled trans- 
port being non-existetit, 


Excluding treasuri', wo give bidow the flguri's relating to merchandise only and their distri- 
bution aeeonling to frontiers and principal countrh's ' 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Unit 1,000 

Ks. 

Increase 

or 

d«*ereaso -f- 

Us. 

increase -f- 
or 

lecreuso -f- 

Us. 

Increase -|- 
or 

decrease -f- 

North-West Frontier— . . 


per cent. 


per cent. 

« 

per cent. 

# 

Persia . . 

Afghanistan— 

4,25 

-f 38 

19,41 

« 

.f 19 

23,09 

-f- 22 

Southern and We.dern 

78,40 

- 

- 22 

79,85 

32 

1,.58,25* 

- 

- 27 

Northern and Eastern 

48,75 

- 

- 57 

1,70,17 

4- 1.57 

2,18,92 


- 125 

Dir, Swat and Bajaur 

86,10 

- 

- 21 

91,69 

-f 25 

1,77,79 

- 

- 23 

Ladakh . . .... 

North and North-East Frontier- 

t,58 


r 100 

2,56 

4- 112 

6,14 

“ 

h 105 

Nopal 

4,53,56 

-1 

- 4 

2,16,58 

— 2 

6,70,14 

+ 2 

Sikkim and Bhutan 

29,67 

- 

- 57 

24,58 

— 54 

54,25 

- 

- 25 

Tibet 

Eastern Frontier — 

24,13 


— 5 

13,06 

- 10 S 

• 

37,99 


- 7 

Western China . . 

22,36 

- 

- 23 

63, .32 

4- 70 

86,59 

- 

- 85 

North Shan States 

1,18,76 

- 

- 12 

1,25,06 

T 

2,44,42 

- 

- 18 

South Shan States 

72,00 

- 

- 3 

77,39 

+ 1 

1,49,39 

- 

- 2 

North Siam 

. 25,65 

- 

- 16 

lie, .31 

— 13 

41,90 

i 

- 2 “ 

South Siam 

9,32 

- 

- 4 

3,24 

— 81 

12,66 


- 12 

Karennee 

25,68 

-f 20 

4,70 

+ 8 

30,38 

1 

-f 18 

4 
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Banking in India. 


Of t-lie. Ihi’fo Pmidoiicy Jianks the Jiaiik of 
which coiuincnc|rt biisinos in tho^car 
180(> is by far tiio olaost. It was followc'd 
by li»o Bank of Bombay in 1840 ami by the 
I’ank of Madras in 1843, but the foniK'r was 
wound up in the year 18(>'7 and tiie pn'sent 
Bank dates from tlie year 1868. 

'to coniimmco with au#for some considerabh' 
tinu^ tliereafter (rovernnu'iit. laid a very lar^e 
interest in all tlirec Banks, lioldinK as they did 
a large proportion of the share capital and having 
the light to nominate a number of the Direc- 
tors. It was dc'civlod hoivcvor in 1876 that 
this connection should ct'ase and (lo\ ('rnineni 
liolding of shan's W’as aceonlinuly n'alised 
In that ^‘Lir and th<; light to be represented 
on the l)irectoiat('s v/as given ui) at the saiiK? 
time. Gov('rninent are still entitled, liowever, 
to audit the Banks’ recounts at any time if 
they di'cni this ii(>c('SK,ai'y, to call for any in- 
formation touehii'g the ahairs of the Banks 
and the production tf any doeuinenls r<•lati^(• 
thereto, and may aho require tlu' publication 
of such statements of assets and liabilities 
at such Intel vals and in such form and manner 
as may be thought lit. 'I’lie Banks’ Agree- 
ments with (Jovernmeut are usually arranged 
for a tieriod of ten years at a lime ami now-a- 
da\s provide for the most pait for the. carrying 
on at tile Iiead o(%h;s and branches of the 
ordinary bankif'g busiiui^s of (loviTiiment in 
India and for the management ainl eondiiet 
in the three Presidi'iiey tow'iis of the (Jo\ern- 
ment loans. The man'ageim-nt of the (Govern- 
ment 8avii)j^s Bank was at one time* I'lit rusted 
to the Bank, but this was handed over to the 
Post Office in the year 1806. 


Paper Currency. 

'riie Banks liad tifl- r^lit to issue cuireitey 
notes until th.e year 1S62; but m that y(‘ai 
tlii- ini\il(*ge was withdrawn and to eoiuixsi- 
sate the Banks for being <le])rived of this right. 
(Government decided to vlt'posil. the whole of 
their balances .at flie I’lesideuey towns with 
Iho Banks, Tliis practice lield good until 
the year 1876, •wdien the Ite.serve 'I’leasuries ' 
were formed ; but siticc; that year tGova’rnnient 
balances, which are all pay^ible at call, hava; 
only been maintained at a figure sutficient to 
meet the ^(Mnaiids of OovermneiTl and suffi- i 
ciont also to compensat(' tlie Banks in part ; 
for the work of koejiing the accounts. 'There 
is I'o definite undcataking on the part of IGov- « 
eminent to keep any balance with th<’ Banks 
either at the head oflicos or brandies ; but 
there is a stipulation that in the ( vi'iit of the 
balance at the liead offieo of eiicli Bank falling 
below a certain .stated figure, wliieh varies iii 
the case of each Bank, CGoverumcnt will jiay 
loterest on the deficit, 

4 Government Deposits, i | 

The following statement show's the Govern- j 
meat dcpc^lts witli each Bank at various ; 
periods during the last 40 years or so. i 


In Lakhs of rapees 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 


— 

of 

of 

of 

Total. 

.. 

Bengal. 

Bombay 

Madtiis. 


30 June 





1875 . . 

496 

91 

124 

711 

1876 . . 

409 

195 

115 

719 

1881 . . 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1886 . . 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

57 

370 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1906 .. 

J86 

93 

46 

325 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1012 .. 

210 

1 55 

75 

.440 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 


General Banking Business. 

Thi.s is regulated by tin* Biesideney Banks 
Act, 1876, under which Act all three Banks 
are now w'orking, 'the various descriptions 
of business which the Banks may transact arc 
clcaiJy laid down in Sec. 36 ot the Act, and it 
IS cxprc-'^ly jiiovided in See. 37 that the Banks 
sliall not tr.ansact any kind of banking busi- 
ness other than those sanctioned in Sec. 36. 
Brielly stated the main classc's of business which 
the Banks may engage in are as follows 

(1) Tnv'esting of money in any securities of 

th<‘ (Govmnnuuit of India or of the United 
Kingdom of (Great Britain and Ireland, 
the stock or debi'iitures of, or shares in 
Bailways be.aring a (Government guar- 
antee in resiiect of intc'rest and the d<'- 
bentures and seeuritii's of any Muiiici- 
})al body or Port 'ITust in India or of 
th(^ Bombay Improvi'inmit Trust and 
the altering, converting and transpos- 
ing of sueli investments. 

(2) Advancing of money against any of the 
securities specified above or " ugaiunt 
bullion or other goods wdiich or the 
doeuments of title to which are deposi- 
ted witli or assigned to the Bank as 
.security. 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling 
of bills of exchange and other iicgotl- 
iri)lc s<>curiti(‘s payable in India or 
(vylon. 

(D) Bcc'iving deposits. 

(6) Bccciving securities for safe custody 
and realisation of interest, &c., from con- 
stituents of the Bank, 

(7) Buying and selling of gold aiuf silver, 
whether coined or uncoined. 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 
on commission. 

The principal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banka are aij 
follows ; — 
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(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 
selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities is confined to 
bills and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) borrowing of money is only permitted 

in India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
in any other manner upon the security 
of any immovable property or the 
documents of bill« relating theieto is 
expressly prohibited. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or i)artneiship by way 
of discount or on pf isonai security is 
limited to an amount prescribed in* the 
llye-Laws of the lianks, such Bye-J.aws 
having previously been apinovc d by 
Government. 

(5) loans or advances cannot be grantc'd 

for a longer period than six months at 
a tliiK'. 

(6) Discounts cannot he made or advances 
on personal security be giv(*n, unless 
such discounts or advances carry with 
tliem the several responsibilities of at 
least two persons or tlrnis unconnected 
with each other in general partnership. 

Various representations have been made 
to Govenrment by the Hanks to have certain 
of these lestrictions withdrann, particularly 
those referrt'd to under Nos. 1 and 2, whicli 
latter ctTectually prevent the lianks from doing 

In Ldl Jis 


anything in the nature of oxcfeai.gc business* 
and from havmg access to tire London money 
maf.ket for borrowing purposes. The n'strlc- 
tions in question were imposed at a time when 
the Government deposits formed a very large 
proportion of the Banks’ working capital and 
whtt 1 also, owing to tlf instability of exchange, 
there was some danger of losses being incurred 
in engaging in that class of business. The 
Banks have contended however that as Govern- 
ment deposits now form a very small propor- 
tion (»f the total resoiirees, and as exchange 
lias definitely been 1^=:ed at 16 ponce there is 
no furtlier necessity for the restrictions; and 
Imve asked that tlioy .should now bo witluirawu. 
It has fiirth(‘r been argued tliat as the Presidency 
Banks are the ultimate^ resort of the '•'noney 
market in India, it is nec'cssary, in the intensts 
of tiade, that the. Hanks should have some 
means o])en to thrnr of increasing their resour- 
ces in India in tinu's of pressure arK.! that the 
host means of giving them this irowor is to per- 
mit them to borrow in London. 1'lie Clovern- 
inont of India were j)reparcd to meet the Banks’ 
vvislie.i in the above eonneetion to a great extent 
In the year 1003 ; but the S(>eretiiiy of State 
did not approve of the Governmerit proposals, 
and they were finally negatived in 1006. 

Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Governmimt deposits 
have borne from time, to time to the total 
working capital of th(3 three Banks arc sliown 
below : — 


of Rupees, 


- 


Capital. 

Resei\e. 

Government 

deposits. 

Other ' 
(leposi's. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 
working capital. 

31st December. 

1876 


350 

42 

305 

‘i'6 <, 

3 1 • 7 per cent, 

1881 


:550 


333 

512 

25-8 

1880 


350 

82 

352 

625 

21-0 r, 

1801 


350 

07 

207 

1 112 ' 

13-7 

1806 


350 

158 

200 

1292 

14-2 „ 

1001 


;500 

213 


t1163 

14-3 ;; 

1006 


300 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 

1907 


360 

294 

335 

2811 

8-8 

1908 


360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 ;; 

1909 


360 

318 

319 

3265 

7‘4 

1910 


360 

331 

423 

3231 

9-7 ” 

1911 


360 

340 

438 

3419 

0*6 ;; 

1912 


375 

361 

420 

3578 

90 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number of the 31uuicl.'palitics^Por( 
Trusts and Improvement Trusts throughout India. • ^ 
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Recent Progress. 

The following statcmyit» Fhew the progress made by the three Banks within rccc'jit years : — 
In Lulks of liupees. 

t 

Bank of BEN<!ATi, 





Ui'scrvc. 

Govt. 

Otlu'r 


Jn vest- 

Dividend 



Capital. 

depo- 

sits. 

depo- 

.sits. 

Ca.sh. 

meiits. 

for year. 

31st December. 









1880 

. 

200 

25 

202 

502 

483 

153 

8.J percent. 
01 „ 

188i 


200 

41 

118 

383 

312 

116 

]8<)0 


200 

47 

220 

006 

iVM) 

200 

Oi ,, 

180.") 


200 

08 

184 

077 

422 

132 

10 

10(10 


! 200 

103 

155 

582 

213 

136 

11 

lOOf) 


200 

1 110 

107 ’ 

1204 

300 

181 

12 

100(i 


i 200 

I r»o 

100 

1 .505 

528 

140 

12 

1007 


200 

157 

187 

1573 

400 

270 

12 „ 

1008 


200 

105 

178 

1575 

507 

340 

13 

1000 


200 

170 

168 

1700 

015 

411 

14 

1010 


200 

175 

H)8 

1000 

514 

308 

14 

1011 


1 200 

180 

270 

1077 

720 

321 

14 „ 

1012 


2U0 

185 

2.54 

1711 

665 

310 

14 


BANK OF BOMKAV, 


1880 



100 

22 

30 

205 

1.50 

79 

71 percent. 

1885 



100 

25 

53 

276 

218 

33 

7l „ 

1800 



100 

33 

83 

610 

573 

78 

10 

] 805 



100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

105 

11 

1 000 



lOO 

70 

S7 

432 

129 

80 

11 

1005 



[«() 

87 

02 

676 

250 

158 

12 

1000 



100 

02 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1 007 



[00 

06 

112 

821 

324 

104 

13 

1008 



!()() 

101 

04 

832 

377 

140 

13 

1 000 



iOO 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1010 



[00 

105 

152 

1053 

4.36 

140 

14 

1011 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

46.3 

208 

14 

1012 



100 

r* 

106 

I 

117 

iANK OF 

1124 

Madras. 

315 

210 

14 

1885 



50 

8 

31 

107 , 

70 

1 

7 1)0 r cent. 

1800 



.50 

14 

47 

220 

J 55 

45 

101 „ 

1 805 



50 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

id 

1000 



60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

« ), 

1005 



00 

30 

41 1 

344 ! 

140 

71 

10 

1006 



GO 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1007 



GO 

36 

35 

416 

1G2 

84 

10 

1008 



GO 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 

1000 



00 

44 

49 

500 

141 

70 

12 

3010 



GO • 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 

1911 



(50 


50 

625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 



75 j 

70 

75 

743 

106 

113 

12 


*Note. — ('I’he, Hanks have power under See, yo (/) drawtlhlls of Bxelianpe payable, out of India 
under certain stated elreunistanees, but this permis,siou is of comparatively little 
importance.) 


Branches. 

Bank of Bknoal. 

Calcutta — „ 

Harrison Boad, Clive Street S: Park Street. 

Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, ciwnpore, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad Dec- 
can, Jalpaiguri, Lahore, laieknow, aioulmein, 
N^pore, Naraingunge, Patna, i{ang<X)n, 
Secumlerabad, Simla. 


Pay Offices. 

Chandi)oro, Serajgunge and Bombay {Agency). 

Bank of Bombay. 

Ahmedabad, Akola, Amraoti, Broach, Hyde- 
rabad (Sind), Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, 
Poona, Bajkot, Sliolapur, Sukkur & Surat. 

Bank op Mapras. 

Alleppy, Bangalore, Bimlipatam, Calicut, Co- 
eonada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, Gun- 
tur, Mangalore. Masulipatam, Negapatam, 
Ootaeamund, ''J’elllcheny & Tuticoriu. 
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THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


Tho Banks carryiiiK on Exchange buKinesH ! 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head oflices in I.ondon, on the 
(■onlinent^ or in the Far East and tlu* United i 
»Stat<'s. Originally ilx'ir business \\!is eonlined I 
almost (;xclusively to the llnaneing of the ex- 1 
ternal trade of India; but in rennt years | 
most of them, while continuing to linanee this; 
part of fndia's trade, Imvi* also taUtai an active: 
part in tint flnai cingof tiu' iiit' riial portion also 
at the places wIktc tiieir branelies ai<‘ situated. 

At one (line the Banks carried on their oiiera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowi'd elsevvlnix', principally in Ijondon — 
the home otflees of th<‘ Banks attracting <le- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest- much higluT than the English Jianks 
were abb' to tjuote. AVithin n tnnit years how- 
ever it has h(‘en dlseoV(U’ed that it is possible 
to attract deiiosics in India on (piite as favour- 
able terms as can be (ioiu' in liondon and a vi ry 
large propoition of the financing done by the 
Exeliange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowisl in India. 
No information is available as to bow far enrh 
Bank has secured deposits in India but the I 
following statement published by the Director- ! 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly ' 
such depositH have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 

TotavDepohits ok all Exchanuk Bakks 
SE oriREi) IN India. 


IfiTO 

In Lak'hs of Rupees. 

52 

1875 


106 

1880 


:lio 

1885 


475 

1800 


752 

1805 


1020 

1000 


lO.'d) 

1001 


I 182 

1002 


1270 

190:{ 


1614 

1004 


1 622 

1905 


1704 

1906 


1808 

1907 


1917 

1008 


4051 

1909 


2027 

1910 

.1 

2470 

1911 


2816 

Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


eircufiistances recpiire to utilise a very largo 
I proportion of their rcsoi^’ccs in carrying through 
4hc business. They are able liowever by a 
sy^tem of rediscount im Ijondon to limit the. 
empkfv'imnt of tluir oven re.-omees to a com- 
paratively small llgure in relation io the bnsi- 
ne.ss the.\ aeiually imt tluougli. No delintto 
information can be se'ciireil as to tin*, exte'ut 
(o vvliieh rediscounting in 1 ondon is carried 
Oh l)ut tin' following liguies appearing in the 
balance .sbeef.s dati'd •Sist Peeember 1012 of 
(he nndernoted Banks will give some idea of this. 

Liability on Bills ok Exchange iiedis- 

COlTNTJ<,I) AND STILL CVURENT. 

1 (diartered Bank of India . . . . 6,244,000 

[ E;is(<‘rn Ifank bd. .. .. .. 1,240,000 

[ Jhtngktnig and Sbangliai Banking 200, 000 
' (‘orjioration, 

I Mercantile Bank of finlin, Ld. . . 2,4.V2,000 

National I’ank of India, Ed. . . .. 

’26.002’00'0 

I 'I'lio above figures do not of course relate 
I (o re-dbeonn(s of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks op(>rate in oflu'r jiarts of tl\(‘ world a^so, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a viiy laigi' pioportion of the whole. 

Tin' bilB agaiu'^t exports are largely drawn 
I at tlir<*e months’ sight ami may either be’ elean” 
or be accompanied by (he doeiinn'nts relating 
to the goods in respi'ct of wliieli they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn gn well known firms 
at home or against e^^i’dits opi^ied by Banks 
or fluauelal Iiou.acs in b'.nglaml and bearing as 
tbev do an Excliange Bank cndorsenu'iit they 
are readily talo'ii up by the diseount house's 
ami Banks in J.oiuion. .Vny bill^ purciiased 
in India are si'ut Iiouk' b'v the first po^ssihle 
Mall Ht) tliat presuming they arc' r(\lise(>untc''(l 
as soon ivs thc'y reach London tin' ILxeliange 
Baidvs am able to scH'iue tin' ic'tmn (»f tbeir 
nninc'y in ah»mt 16 or 17 days instead of having 
I to vvait for three! mo»i.thstwliieh would be thee 
lease! if they we're! unable' to rodiseount. It 
i must not be assnineel however that all hills 
i are re'discoeinte'd as soon as they reach London 
, as at times it suits the Banks to liold up the 
I bills in anticipation of a call in the London 
discoemt rate' while! on oeca.sioii.s also the Banks 
' pre'fe r to liold the bills on tlu'ir own aecounb 
! as an Inve'stuwnt until matuiity. 

1 'I’he Banks place tbemselve's in funds in India 


Turning now to the qiu'stiou of tIu' inve'st- 1 f« 
meat of the Bank.s’ resources, so far as it con- I a 
ce'rns India, this to a gre'at extent consists of|(| 
the! purchase! of bills drawm against imixutsl 
ami exports to and from India. 

The financing of tbc import trade oitiginates*- 
and is earrle'd tlirougli hovve'vor for the* most 
part by Brancht's outside* of Iiulla, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the bu.siiu'ss eonsisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to tlie means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards tho export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
Tlic Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of tlie export finance in India ami in view 
of the dimensions of tho travle which has to 
1)0 dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 


r tiie purpose o< purcliasiug export bills in 
varle'ty of ways of wlitch the fopowing aro 

principal : — 

(1) Erocc'cd^ of import bills as they mature. 

(21 Sab' of drafts and teb'graphlc trans- 
fers payal)l(' in l.ondon and elsewhere 
nut of India. 

(2) I’urchasc of Conncil Bills and Telogra- 
pljic Transfers payable in India from 
the Hc!cretary of Htate. 

(4) Imports of bai’^gold and silver bullion. 

(T) Imports of sovereigns from Loudon. 
Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by tho 
Banks in^India is of the usual nature aikl need 
not bo given in detail. 

The following is a statement of Jho position 
of the various Exchange! Banks carrying-on 
bu.siness in India as at 31st December 1912. 
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In Thousands of £. 



« 1 

Capital. 

Ivcscrvc. { 

Deposits. 1 

C'u.sli and 
Investment. 

Chartered Bank of Indian 

rt i200 

10.50 i 

1S040 

5501 

Comptoir National J). Escompto de 
Pari.s (1911). 

8(K)l) 

148S 

4 7801 

5282 

Didhi ti' London Bank, Ld. 

fill? 

12 1 

175L 

325 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 

B)0 


2L55 

.578 

Hongkong Shanghai Bank .. 

Internal ional and Jiankiiig Corporation 

l.VOO 

3200 

28811 

00 i 8 


050 

4218 

2214 

Mercantile Bank of India .. .. 

.502 

415 

502.5 

1208 

National ihink of India .. .. 

1000 

950 

13986 

35.’) 1 

Bnsso Asiatic Bank 

4745 

2500 

35847 

7884 

yoku?iama Specie Bark . . 

8000 

1821 

10746 

4010 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 190C there were few Panics of 
this description opcratiii}j; in India, and such as ' 
were then in existence were of coini-aratively 
small importance and had their business con- ' 
fliuid to a very restricted area. The rapid > 
development of this class of Bank, which has I 
been so marked a feature in Hanking within : 
leccnt years, really had its orif^in in J3ombay ! 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
Since that time there lias been a perfect strc'am 
of new notations, and althoucli many of the new 
Companies confine thcrasclvi's to legitimate 
bani<ing business, onllie other liand a very large 
number engagefin other businesses in addition, 
and can hardly be lU’openy classed as Banks. 

That a field exists for sneli Banks lias been 
amply proved by the cxpeiiencc of tJio past 
few years ; ^but it is not quite clear that tlic 
development of Banks of this description is 
proceeding on quite the right lines. So far the 
tondeney has been for tlio new Banks to con- 
centrate and to employ their funds almost c.x- 
elusively in places where JlanUs are already 
(istablishod and wl^ro**past cxpeiiencc has 
shown tliat banking has bec'ii profitable. It 
is true that in a few eases Branches have been 
opened at places where no Bank had previously 
existed but it is understood tliat in such places 
the Branches Iiave^eeu established principally 


for the purpose of collecting deposits to be 
utilised at the Head Office of the Bank. There 
is no gii'at liana in this practice so long as il; 
does not le.ad to undue facilities being ofi'ered 
to the public in the way of securing accom- 
modation, and so far no chair indication that 
tills .stage lias bei'ii rearhed is apparent. It 
must be remembered however that India has 
enjoyed marked pi'osperity throughout tho 
last few years, and t he test will really come when 
a pot-iod of stagnation sets in. When this time 
; comes, as come it must, the difficultjt will bn 
! to employ money safely and profitarily and 
there is the danger that at that time tlic Banks, 
rather than have their funds lying idle, may be 
tempted to advance against unsafe security 
and to luck up their money in a way that may 
prevent it from being readily available at times 
of iiressuro. No one questions tho necessity of 
1 developing banking habits in India, and as tho 
; new Banks arc undoubtedly of assistance in 
' this connection, it is desirable that notliiiig 
should occur to give a set-back to the growing 
confidence on tho part of the public. 

I Tho. institutions which liavc so far met with 
I Uie mo.st succos.s arc thosii with their Head 
: Offices in Bombay, and many of tliesc Banks 
j liavc been able to attract deposits to a very 
, coiibiderablo extent during the shoit time they 
' have been doing business. 


The following shews the position of the better known Banks as it appears in the latest 
able Balance S^icets ; — 


In Lalks of Ru 2 )€cs. 


avail' 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Limited 

2a 

34 

685 

182 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited 

20 

• 29 

499 

185 

Bafik of Baroda, Limited 

10 

1 

92 

27 

Bank of India, Limited . . 

50 

5 

271 

5^ 

Bank of Rangoon, Limited 

10 

3 

29 

9 

Bank of Upper India, limited . . 

10 

9 

191 

32 . 

Bombay Merchants Bank, Limited, 

10 

2 

86 

26 

Central Bank of India, Limited . . 

15 

1 

115 

23 

Credit Bank of India, Limited . . 

10 

, . 

51 

15 

Goralfpur Bank, Limited 

3 

1 

10 

7 

Indian Bank, Limited . . . . . . 

10 


27 

8 


• • xne miiuro 01 some oi tiicsc swaac.sni uaniw is acscriDcci 111 a special arucic ana tne 
Cnronielo of the year. 
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€' 


In Lakhs of Rupees. — contd. 


— 

Capital. 

Beserve. 

deposits. 

1 Cash and 
investment. 

Indian Specie? Bank, IJmitod .. 


9 

No/ available 

142 

Karaclii Bank, Limited . . 

2 


8 

1 

Kathiawad and Ahmcdahad Banking 

7 


23 

1 

Corporation. 





Lahore Bank, IJmitcd .. 

1 


29 

4 

National Financing and (.'ommisslon 

13 


27 

10 

Corporation, IJmitcd, 





Oudh Commercial Bank, Limited 

5 

4 

26 

5 

People’s Bank of India . . 

12 

t> 

127 

29 

Poona Bank, Umited 

3 


26 

J 

Punjab Banking Co., Llmiti'd . . 

ff 

*9 

158 


Punjab Co-Operative Bank ,, 

7 

2 

57 

5 

Punjab National Bank, Limlti'd 

0 

8 

147 

34 

Standard Hank, J.imited 

10 


28 

r 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


Tin* followint? a])po{iriii^ in tlio lU*port 

of tli(* Dirortor (jJcncral of Statistics sJicws tlio 
yrowtli of tlic Capital, lOscrvc and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock iianks rcj^istcrcd 
in India : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

Capital, Resinr. Deposits. 


1870 

1875 

1880 


0 1 i:t 

14 2 27 

18 :i (>2 



Capital. 

Rcse) re. 

Deposits 

188.5 

18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

03 

31 

560 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1905 

84 

77 

1198 

1906 

133 

56 

1155 

' 1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1 190<S 

2.39 

69 

1626 

' 1909 

266 

87 

2049 

i 1910 

. . 275 

100 

2565 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native i)ri\ate Hankers .and Shroffs llonrislK'd 
in India long hed’on' Joint Stock Hanks were 
c\er tlionght of, and it seems likely that tin y 
will continue to thrive for some May consider- 
able time to come. 'I In' use of the word 
“Shroff” is usually associated with a piason 
who charges usurious rates of int(*rcst to irn- 
IK'Cunious people, but this is liardly fair to the 
people known as ” shroffs ” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter arc of very 
real si'rvice to tin' business community and of 
very great assistance to Hanks in India! Under 
present conditions the Haid^s in India can m'ver 
liope to be able to gid into sufh<*ienlly close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to mon^ than a few of tliese traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shrotf proves of sucii great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderabh' volume of business within the scope 
of the rresideney Banks jAct, and enables the 
Presidency Hanks to gi\e accommodation 
wlilch, wdthout his assistance, the Bank.'i woiiUf 
not be permitted to give. 'J’lu' shrotf’s position 
as an intermediary between tire trading com- 
munity and tile Banks usually arises in .some- 
thing after the following manner. A Shop- 
k^per in the bazaar, with limited mean.s of his 
own, finds tiiat, after using all his own money, he 
Btill requires say Bs. 25.000 to stock his shop 
suit-ably. He tlirreupon ai)proaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquirit'S as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants tlie accom- 
modation, if he is .satisfied that the business is 
safe. Tile business, as a ruie, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in tlio case referred to 


the latter may probably approach about ten 
.shroffs and si'cure accommodation from tliem 
to th(' extent of Its. 2, .500 each. < A hoondee 
usually diawn at a curri'iicy of about 2 months 
is ahnost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A .stag(' is ri'achi'd howi'ver when the demands 
on the shroffs are gre^iti r than thi'y are able to 
meet out of their own’inofiey, and it is at this 
point that the assistance of the Jianks is called 
into re(|ui.sif ion. J’he sluoffs do this by taking 
a niindx'r of the bilfs thi'y already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement 
and the Banks accept sucVl bills freely to an 
extent detiTmincd in each casi; by the standing 
of the shroff and the strengtlV'of the drawers. 
'I’he extent to wliich any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
depend(‘!it on two factors, viz,, (1) the. limit 
which he himself may think it a^i'visablc to 
place on Jii.s transactions and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close toueh with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has siiewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest tlvc Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroff.s are usually 
based on tiie rate.3 at which they in turn can 
discount the bilks with the Banks and necessa- 
rily vary (Recording to the standing of tl^o bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge o^.two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rat^ of 
discount, or U ®/o a average rate charged 
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in Bombay fo •a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras arc on a slightly higlmr 
scale duo in a great measure to the fact tlmt 
the competition among tl.» shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage wi the class of business 
aboA-e described arc prinApally Marwaries And 
INfultanis having their head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur respectively, the 


business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ” who liavc 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what- extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business tliroughont India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Each Presidency Bank fixes its own Bank 
rate, and tlic currc'iit rate of each Bank deter- 
inin«'s^o a great extent the ratt'S for all im- 
portant classes of business within the Bank’s 
sphere of inhut'nce. The rates in th<‘ three 
Presidencies are not always uniform, but it 
s<'ldom ballpens that a diffeuenee of more than 
i°/o exists, more particularly as regards Bombay 
and Bengal, which seem to he in closer touch 
with each other than appears to be the case 
with Madras. 


The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
the Banks on demand loans against flovcTii- 
ment securities only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higlu'r rate. Ordinarily such advan* 
CCS or discounts arc granted at from one-half to 
one per cent, over the official rat(‘; but this does 
not always apply and in the monsoon montlis, 
when the Bank rate is sometimes nominai, 
it often hai)pens that such accommodation 
is granted at the official rate or even less. 


. The following statement shews the average Bank rate of (‘ach Bank since 1880 : — 


Year. 

Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

1st 

Half- 

y<*ir. 

2nd 
_ Half- 
ye^r. 

V('arly 

average. 

1st 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

Average. 

1st 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1880 

5.72 

1.3 

5.01 

5.385 

3.013 

4.649 




1881 

, 5.40 

5.98 

5.69 

4.862 

5.717 

5.289 




1882 

8.08 

4.13 

6.10 

8.177 

5.022 

6.599 




1883 

7.00 

6. 2 

6. 6 

6.994 

6.560 

6.777 




1881 

9.03 

4.17 

6.60 

8.813 

3.946 

6.379 




1885 

5.90 

4.00 

4.95 

6.757 

4.005 

5.381 




1886 

6.35 

6 . 50 

6.42 

5.923 

6.152 

6.037 




1887 

7.78 

• ;W73 

5.75 

7.475 

3.804 

5.639 




1888 

5.90 

5.51 

5.70 

5.730 

5.185 

5.460 



5.60 

1H80 

9.46 

4.1)0 

6,73 

9.309 

4.674 

6.991 



6.86 

1890 

9.21 

3.28 

6,24 

8.265 

3.315 

5.790 



5.74 

1891 

3.88 

2.23 

3 . 05 

3.502 

2.622 

3.062 



2.02 

1892 

3.97. 

3.04 

3.. 50 

3.884 

3.114 

3.499 



3.54 

1893 

5.97 

3.84 

4.90 

5.685 

4.076 

4.880 



6.27 

1894 

7*55 

3.46 

5.50 

7.425 

3.364 

5,394 



5.00 

1895 

4.30 

3.60 

3.95 

5.060 

3.. 592 

4.329 



4.25 

1896 

5.85 

5.10 

5.47 

5.774 

5.608 

5.691 



6.62 

1897 

10.11 

5.6> 

7.87 

1 9.884 

5.967 

7.925 



7.97 

1898 ... 

12.03 

4.55 

%29 

11,016 

5.114 

8.065 



7.78 

1899 

6.34 

5.42 

5.88 

6.337 

5.494 

5.915 



6.05 

1900 

6. 9 

3.79 

5.34 

6.414 

4.272 

5.343 



5.87 

1901 

7.07 

3.83 

5 . 45 

6.895 

4.070 

5.482 

7.57 

4.09 

5.83 

1902 

6.25 

3.43 

4.84 

6.176 < 

' 3.5Bi 

4.862 

7. 

4.02 

5.51 

1903 

6. 7 

3.48 

5.09 

6.265 

3.494 

4.879 

7.13 

4.27 

5.70 

1904 . . 

5.15 

3.82 

4,48 

5.560 

4 . 190 

4.875 

6.42 

4.07 

5.24 

1905 

5.77 

4.42 

5.09 

5.558 

4.630 

5.094 

6.04 

4.19 

5.11 

1906 

7.24 

5.28 

6,26 

6.950 

5.885 

6.417 

7.15 

5.04 

6.09 

1907 

7.81 

•4.11 

5.96 

7.635 

4.576 

6.105 

8.24 

4.54 

6.39 

1908 

7.84 

4.02 

5,93 

7.417 

4.244 

5.830 

8.38 

4.38 

6.38 

1909 

6.47 

3.82 

5.14 

6.580 

3.907 

5.243 

7.55 

4.41 

5.98 

1910 

6.19 

4.14 

5 . 16 

6.143 

4.510 

5.326 

7.17 

4.65 

5.91 

1911 * .. 

6.55 

3.52 

5.0« 

6.657 

4.358 

5.507 

7.59 

4.35 

5.97 

1912 

6.01 

4.10 

5.05 

6.242 

4.592 

5.417 

7.51 

4.59 

6.05 

1913 . . , 

• 

, 7.23 






7.76 
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Bank of J3onibay. 

Bank of ^Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Bate. 

1 

Bate. 

Date. 

Kate. 

— 

Bate. 

/ 

Bate. 



Per cent. 



iper cent. 



Per cent. 

1904 



1905 




1903 



February 

11 

7 

F('biuaiy 


21 

7 

January 

14 

6 

,, 

25 

0 

iMarch 


9 

8 

11 

20 

7 

March 

10 

5 

,, 


30 

7 

February . . 

0 

8 

Alay 

19 

4 

April 


0 

0 

May 

1 

7 








,, ... 

29 

0 

i904 



1005 




June 

12 

< 5 

June 

10 

.3 

April 


14 

5 

s J 

30 

4 

October 

13 

4 



27 

4 











Decemb<‘r , . 

23 

5 

it 

20 

5 

July 


20 

3 

1903 

e 


1905 







.Taiuiary 

12 

0 

February 

2 

0 

.August 


17 

4 

Febiuaiy .. 

3 

7 

,, . . 

10 

7 

St‘p< ember 


29 

5 

Kebruaiy .. 

10 

8 

March 

i) 

0 

Novemlx'r 


30 

0 

Ajiril 

20 

7 


30 

7 

Di'ceniln'r 


11 

7 

July 

2 

6 




J9<»0 




ti 

13 

& 

A lu ll 

0 

<) 

Jamiarv 


1 

8 





It 

5 

P’ebruary 


I 

9 

" . • 

OO 

4 

July 

0 

4 

March 


15 

8 

December . . 

21 

5 


27 

;{ 



22 

7 

1901 



August 

10 

4 

Aiuil 


5 

0 

January 

7 

0 









21 

7 

No\ ember 

23 

5 

,, 


12 

5 

May 

to 

6 

,, 

:',0 

0 

May 


3 

0 




December 

11 

7 



17 

7 


30 

5 

1900 







.fuly 

5 

4 

January 

•1 

8 

,, 


21 

0 

December .. 

22 

5 

February 

1 

9 

June 


V 

fj 




JMareh 

15 

8 

,, 


28 

4 

1905 ^ 










January 

23 

0 

it 

22 

7 

July 


19 

3 

F»4>ruary . . 

27 

f 

,, , , 

20 

0 

Augu4 


9 

4 

March 

13 

8 

April 

20 

7 

,, 


23 

5 




J\lay 

24 

0 

Seph'Uiber 


13 

0 

April 

3,. 

7 

June, 

21 

5 



20 

7 

. 

14 

0 

July 

12 

4 

Oetiiber 


11 

0 

May 

8 

5 


9 

3 

No\(“inl»er 


15 

7 


29 

0 

Augu.sl 

0 

4 



29 

8 

.lime 

15 

5 

SeiUeiubcr 

12 

5 

Deiember 


0 

0 ■ 

July 

JO 

4 




1907 







NoN'ember 

15 

0 

Apul 


18 

8 

Doceinber .. 

18 

0 








1900 ^ 



a 

22 

7 

,, 


25 

7 

January 

8 

7 

ft 

29 

8 

May 


2 

0 


10 

8 

B('cemb(T 

13 

9 

,, 


10 

5 t 

April 

4 

7 

1907 







May 

.28 

6 

Mareli 

7 

8 

July 


4 

4 

Juno 

*21 

5 

May 

2 

7 

,, 


25 

3 




ft 

9 

0 

September 


12 

4 

July 

12 

4 

June 

0 

7 

% 't •! 


20 

,5 




ft 

20 

0 

NoV(*iu!)er 


7 

6 

1906 






1908 




September . . 

17 

5 

99 • • 

27 


January 


1 

7 

November .. 

29 

C 

July 

1 

4 

,, 


9 

8 

December . . 

6 

7 

August 

1 

3 



10 

9 

i 



September 

20 

1 4 

March 


5 

8 


10 

8 

N(»veinbci* 

7 

5 



20 

7 

”l907 



Bccomber 

12 

G 

May 


21 

0 

January 

10 

9 

1008 





t 


April 

20 

V 8 

January 

3 

7 

Juno 


25 

5 

IMay 

6 

7 

11 • • 

9 

1 « 

J Illy 


2 

4 

Juno 

1.24 

6 

February 

0 

0 



IG 

3 

July 

^ 1 

i 5 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Baiik^of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Date. 


Bate. 

Date. 


Bate. 

Date. 


Bale. 



X - 

t 





1 



Per cent. 



Per cent. 



Per cent. 

1908 



1008 



19.)7 



March 

19 

‘ 8 

8ei)temb('r 

3 

4 

July 

8 

4 



7 

Novemlxr 

5 

5 

November . . 

4 

5 

April 

1(5 



26 

6 

Deemnber . . 

5 

6 




1909 



, 

23 

7 

Muy 

28 

7 

January 

14 

7 

1908 



Juno 

25 

0 


28 

8 

January 

9 

8 

July • 

2 

5 

March 

IS 

7 

I’ebriiary . . 

10 

9 

,, 

16 

4 

April 

29 

0 

May 

18 

8 

October 

23 

3 

Mav 

27 

5 




22 

4 

June 

17 

4 

June 

15 

7 

Novombrr • 

5 

5 

July 

1 

3 


25 

6 

December 

io 

6 

Sej)! ember 

30 

4 

July 

7 

L4 

5 

4 

1909 



1909 



N<»\emb('r .. 

30 

5 

January 

11 

7 

November 

13 

5 

Deeemix'i .. 

10 

6 

May 

13 

0 

December 

0 

6 

1909 









J. 'in nary 

12 

7 

June 

3 

5 

lOlO 



M » • 

28 

8 


21 

4 

Maieb 

3 

7 

June 

1 

7 

July 

15 

3 

.May 

12 

6 

>) 

17 

6 

iNovember 

i 

4 

June 

3 

5 


28 

5 


18 

5 

>» 

16 

J 

July 

19 

4 

)> 

25 

(5 


30 

3 




1910 



September 

o*> 

1 

1909 



March 

3 

t 7 




Nov('mb(‘r . . 

10 

5 

May . J 

► 12 

• 0 

0<*tober 

6 


I)(‘ei‘mber . . 

20 

6 

June 


5 

November 

3 

6 

1910 






December 

1 

7 

January 

4 

V 

,, 

23 

4 







July 

7 

3 

I9U 



March 

7 

8 

Octol)rr 

0 

4 

l'’ebruary 

23 

8 

.May 

13 

7 

No\<*mljer 

3 

f) 

Maieh 

30 

7 

Juno 

7 

6 

>5 

i 7 

6 

May 

1 L 

6 


20 

5 

Dcccinlx'r 

15 

7 

.MUU' 

1 

f) 




1911 




15 

4 

July 

1 

4 

May 

18 

• ••(> 

.Vugu.4 

3 

3 

No\ ember .. 

8 

5 

J line 

1 

5 





18 

6 





31 

4 

l)('e(‘mb(>r .. 

20 

7 

3 J 

21 

4 

Sepleml)er 

28 

5 


22 

8 

July 

13 

3 




19U 



OctobiT 

DU 

4 

1912 



.M;iy 

23 

7 

December 

21 

.3 

Jami.iry 

J 1 

6 

June 

7 

6 

191-J 

, 1 


5» 

IS 

7 

}} •• 

19 

5 

January 

11 

0 

»» • 

26 

8 




>) 

18 

7 

Mareli 

7 

7 

July 

7 

4 

February 

1 

« 8 • 




No\ ember .. 

14 

5 

>> # * * 

22 

7 

# 

21 

(5 

December . . 

21 

6 

March 

20 

0 

May 

23 

5 

1912 



May 

9 

5 

J line 

20 

4 

January 

9 

7 

J line 

13 

4 

July 

11 

3 

INlay 

29 

8 

July 

11 

3 

Se))te!nber . . ' 

► 13 

i • 4 

29 

7 




October 

3 


June 

17 

6 

October 

3 

4 

Novembi'i' 

It 

6 

. . 

24 

5 

November 

H 

5 


28 

7 

July 

8 

4 


28 

0 




Novem])er . . 

12 

5 

December 

12 

• 7 

1913 



December . . 

2 

6 


27 

8 

January 

9 

8 


9 

7 

1.913 



February 

13 

7 




April 

3 

7 

April 

17 

0 

99 • • 

30 

8 

May t 

29 

6 

Jmic 1 

5 

5 

1913 



June 

12 

1 5 


19 

4 

June 

4 

7 

July , .. 

i> 

4 





16 

0 


17 

3 

July 

3 

3 

July 

8 

5 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


I'hc principal (’Icdrin^; IIoubcs in India are 
those of Calcutta, Jtombay, Madras, and Ka- 
rachi, and of these the first two are by far the 
most important. The meunbers at those places 
consist of the rroshhmcy Hanks, most of the 
Kxclian^o iianks and English Jlanking ^\gonoy 
linns, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks. Ko Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
ajjplication for admission to a tJi'aring must 
bo proposed and secoruU'd by two members 
and bo subji'ct then'after to ballot by the ex- 
isting iiK'iMbers. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Presidency Bank at eacli of the places 
inent join'd and a r('xneseidati\ of «‘aeh nn'inber 
attends at tin; office of tliat Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to dclivi'r all eh('(|nes 
h(' may have, negotiated on other memhers 
and to reci'ive in exeliange all eiieipies drawn 
on him negotiated liy tlie latter. After all 
the. eheqiUis have hei'u vieeBed and <lelivered 
the repri'sentative of each Jhuik advises the 
settling Baid\ of tin* dilferc'nce hctwci'ii his 
total receii)ts and deliveries and the settling 
JJank thereafter strikes a llnal balances to satisfy 
ilsc'lf that tlie, totals of the debtor balances 
ugnes with tho total of tiu; ere<htor balanei's. 
'J'he debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts du(3 by fliem to tin* settling Bank 


during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to xfay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
piactice however ,"dl the members keep ]lank 
accounts with the sell ling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus <loing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 

The Clearing House figures can usually be 
taken as giving V.-me indication as to the con- 
dition of trade and to some extent also as to 
how far the banking facilities available arc 
being taken advantage of but iu the. latter 
resxK'ct at all events the statistics foi India do 
not form as useful a guide as those in most 
otlu'r countries, 'this is due to the fact that 
harilly any of the numerous Joint Stock Banks 
which have been formed within recent years 
have so far been admitted as member.s of the 
vaiious Clearing Houses and as few if any of 
tlichc Banks have obtained the assistance of 
the members m having their cheques cleared 
the Ck'ariug House returns merely represent 
the tiansaetions of the members and do not 
inelude in any way the totals of the cheques 
drawn on or negotiated by Banks not repre- 
sented on the Clearing. 

1'he figures for tlie Clearing Houses in India 
above refened to are givi'ii below: — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs of It a pees. 


— 

Galeiitta. 

Bombay. 

Madias. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1901 

Not available 

0,611 

1,:138 

178 

8,027 

1902 


7.013 

1,295 

208 

8,570 

1903 


8,702 

1.101 

340 

10,506 

1904 


9,492 

1,530 

305 

ll.:493 

1906 


10.927 

1 ,600 

324 

12,811 

1900 


10,912 ' 

i,r)8>: 

V 400 

12,895 

1907 

*22,441 i 

12,046 

1,548 

530 

37,167 

1908 

21.281 

1 2,686 

1.761 

04:i 

30,263 

1909 

19.770 

1 L:176 

! 1,948 

702 

30,801 

1910 

22,2.38 

10,062 

1 2,117 

755 

41,762 

1911 

2.6,7o:{ 

17,005 

1 2,083 

. 702 

46,213 

1912 

1 28.8:U 

1 20,831 

' 1,162 

1,159 

52,835 


Government of India Rupee Loans. 

'I'lie following aie the Loans in the bands 
of the public still extant, all the otbeis having 
been extinguished eitlu’r by eonveision or by 
discharge : — I 

(1) Three & a half per cent, loan of 1842— t;i 


(2) 

Ditto 

1851-55 

(3) 

Ditto 

1865 

(1) 

Ditto 

1879 

(5) Three iier 

cent loan of 

1896-97 


(fij 'i'hree A a half per cent, loan of 1900-01 
The tlrst four of these, loans were nunle re- 
payable at the option of (lovernment on or 
after 31st July 1904 on three months’ notice 
being given so'that tho iiosition now as regards 
these loans is that Government are at liberty 
to diselmrgi* them at any time on giving three 
months’ notice. In view however of the neces- 
sity of frc'sh borrowings by Goveniment this 
l>owor is not liki'ly to bo exercised for some 
cousidorable time to come. 


'I’hc 34 per cent. Loan of 1900-01 is repay- 
able, also at the option of Government, on or 
after 31st Hecomher 1920 on three months’ 
notice v.hcing given and all lo^s issued since 
the year 1900 have been included in and form 
pait of the 1900-01 loan. 

Jn 1890 Goveninn'ut resolved in view of the 
(‘asy condition of the money market to try 
the exj)eriment of borrowing at 3 per cent, and 
1 the loan of Bs 4 erores raised in that year was 
accordingly issued bearing that rate of interest. 
The opportunity was also taken to advertise 
for dibcharge the tAo 3J jier cent. loans of 1863-54 
and 1893-94 but proprietors of these loans 
were given the option of transfi'rring their 
holdings to the new 3 per cent, loaiu The Ks. 4 
crorKs loan was successfully floated and appear- 
ed to be a great success but it was soon seen 
that the public had no use f%r a 3 per cent, 
security and Goveniinent have never ircpcated 
the attempt to borrow at 3 per cent. The 
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successful tenderAs# for the loan of 1806-97 
experienced "reat dilfuMilty in disposing of any 
part of their holdings and as tiirough course 
of time tile notes became i)rac|ically unmarket- 
able it ^vas generally felt that (‘lovi'nimeiit 
must do something to iinwove the market 
for the notes. Various i)rofc)sals \vcr(5 sub- 
mitted to Government with This end in view 
but the latter delayed, taking any action in 
the matter until tlie y('ar 1908. Such action took 
tlie form of giving liolders the option of <‘on vert- 
ing th(dr 6 per cent, notes into J^per (“ent. notes 
of the 1900-01 loan on the follCm ing t(‘i ins : - - 

(1) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 

tendered for conversion is an exact 
inultiph' of Its. 700 llie ttaidtrer will 
receive in exchange per cent, imtes 
for 6-7tlis of such faee value. 

(2) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 

tc'ndeiMMl for eonvel■^ion does nut form 
an exac# multiple of Its. 700 the tenderer 
has the option of nreiving : — 

(//) 31 per e(‘nt. notes ('([uivah'iit to the 
m'arest lowcu’ multiple of Its. 700 cal- 
culated as ill Glause 1 together with 
the (lifferenee in 3 per rent, notes, or 
(b) 3A per cent, note.s of the neari'st higlier 
oquivalont face, value in hundreds 
calculated as in Clause I on payment 
in cash of th»' ditt'crencc bctwi'cn 
(1) 0-7ths of th(' face \alue of tlie 
3 per cent, nott's tendered and (11) 
the face value of the 31 per ('(‘iit. noti's 
received in exchange. 

The above' offer is still #n foive but Govein- 
ment bave reserved^the right# to witlidraw it 
at any time' on gi\ ing 0 moiitbs’ notici*. 'I’he 
balance of the 3 iier (int. loan stood at 
Its. ]0,9:> lacs on 31st March 1897, at Its. 1 1,07 
lacs on 3()tli September 1908 and at its. 8,12 
lacs on 31st iMaieli 1t)13. 'Die work connectid 
with the ])aymcnt of interest, Ae., on (lovern- 
ment loans is entrusted to Hk* Piesidiaicy 
Hanks in tlie 3 Cresidenev towns, to tin' 'listrict 
Treasuries elsewliere in India, and to tin' Jtank 
of England in London. • 

Government debt may be In'ld in tlie form 
of promissory notes or Stock C(‘i1illcatcs but 
Kotes or Ccitifieates can only be issued in evt'ii 
buudreds of rupees. I’loiiiissory notes are 
traasferrablc by eiidorigmeiit and as such 
transfers do not rcquiic to b(' registcicd it fol- 
lows that Government do not kt'cp any ri'cord 
of the holders of such noti's from time to tinn*. 
A holder of a Stock Cerliileate is a rcgi.stercd 
holder however and transfers can fjiily be made 
by transfer dt'#d wliich must be sitpniitled 
to and approved of by tin* authorities conduct- 
ing the loan business on behalf of Govern incut. 

Interest is payable half yearly on each loan 
on the dates noted below. 

Loan of 1842-43 1st Febry. A 1st August. 

Loan of 1854-55 30tli June A 31st Deer. 

Loan of 1865 1st May <k 1st Novr. 

Loan of 1879 16th Janv. A lOth July, 

Loan of 1896-07 30th .Rmo A 31st. Deer. 

Tx)an of 1900-01 30th June A 31st Di'cr. 

Interest may be made payable at the option 
of the holder at the Public Debt Office Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, at any Golern- 
rnent Treasury, or at the Bank of England, Lon- 
don. In the case Promissory Notes, presenta- 
tion of^he notes at the office where interest 
is payable is necessary before interest can be 


diawii but this does not apply as regards Stock 
Certificates and interest vvarrmits in ri*sj>eet 
•f these are siMit out to the registered holder 
as soon as interest falls dm*. 'Plic interest on 
notes cn faced to Loudon is paid by rupee drafts 
on India. 

' Renewal, Conversion, Consolidation and 
Sub-Division of Promissoy Notes. 

IGinkwal. 

When all the spaces reservi'd for I'lidoise- 
meut'J <»n the reverse of a note hav(' been (died 
up or vvlieii the spaces utilised for recording 
payments of interest have been exhausted 
the note ri'quires to hi* renewed before anv 
further transfers can be allowi'd or inti'iest 
drawn. The fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of I pi'r cent, on the fae<‘ value of the note .sub- 
ject to a maximum of Kc. 1 for each note but 
no renewal fee is eliaiged in tin* easi* of a note 
on wbieh no endorsmiu'iil s nppi'ar when tlie 
interest chargi’s an* <-\pen(l<‘d. 

t.'ONN KRSION. 

Promissory Notes of tlu* 3‘. percent, loans 
of 1812-43, ‘J8rjt-.5r), I8(;5, 1879 and 190(MU 
may bi' 1 ransfiTii'd to anv' otiuT of tliosi* loans 
('xcept that no transfer to tlu' loan of 1990-01 
from any of the other loans is admissibh*. 

It is made a condition howi'ver befori' any 
such transfer is permitti'd that a full half-year’s 
interest is due on the Piomissory Noti' at the 
time it. is pii'si'iited for transfer.' 

3’li(‘ fi'cs cliiirgi'd uie the same as those appli- 
eabl<‘ to renewals. 

Consolidation and Sod-Djvtsion. 

Notes of tlie sainti loan, on wbieh interest 
has tieeii ])ai(l up to tlie same date, may be 
con.solidati'd or note.s may be sub-divided into 
otliers of smaller (l('nominatiohs, but of the 
same loan, at the oiitioii of tlu' proprii'tors, 
notes only Ix'iiig issiu'd for its. iOU or multi- 
ples of IN. 100. ' 

Tin* fe(' cliarged is at tin* rate of 1 per cent, 
on tli(‘ faee value of the new notes reei'ivT'd, 
subject to a niaxiimim of Pc, I for each notf'. 

Till' managi'ment of tin' debt in England is 
entrusted to the Bank of Faigland who are 
paid cominis^iou at th<‘ rate of £300 per million 
poiiiuH ill n‘spc-ct of tli(‘ sterling debt and £400 
per croK' of nipi'i'.-. in respi'ct of tbi' rupee di-bt . 
The eliarge for tlie latter is liowovi'r siibji-et 
to a minimum ol £8,000. 

Quotations for 34 per cent. Government 
of India Loans. 



liupec Loan. 

Sterlinq Lean. 

Jany. 

Ks. 

£ 

1895 

. . 1 03 . 6 p(*r cent. 

11 2 perci'iit 

1896 

.. 105.7 

117 

1897 

, . 98 

118.1 

1808 

95.13 ,, 

117 

1899 

94 

J 161 

1900« 

..• 95.10 „ 

110 „ 

1901 

96 

108 „ 

1902 

.. 95.14 „ 

1 (.‘8 

1903 

.. 97.9 

107 

1901 

.. 95.2 

1 03 

1905 

98.1 

1061 

1906 

.. 97.14 „ 

1051 

1907 

.. 95.7 

104 „ 

1908 

.. 96.3 

1021 

1909 

.. 94.11 „ 

09 

1910 

.. 93.7 

9Hi 

1911 

.. 95.1 

95i 

1912 

.. 96.2 

94 

1913 

.. 94.9 

91.7-16 , 
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Indian Education* is unrntclligiblc except; Western thought ; and (2) the obvious utility 
througti it,-» history. Sim'ti tluis it affords the of n system whoso object should be, in part at 
spectaele of a giowth which, while to one it lea.st, to assist ^Indians to a development of 
will appear as a hug<' blumler based on an initial tln ir eapacitt's and sympathies on lines which 
error of judgment easily a\oided, to aiudheitMnight l»i‘ of seryVa* in the actual gov<Tnment 
stands out as a symbol of sn)e( i il y and honest of tiie country. ' With nderence to this last 
(ndea\our on tlu* part of a far-sighted laee of point, tlie following eonsid<‘i'ation Tuay he urged, 
rulers whose aim has lain to guide a ])eoj)li‘ Tin' object of our great Idiiveisities and Pub- 
alien in sentiments and j)i'ej\nliees ijito tin* lie Seliools in Ei»glan<l is generally admitted 
channels of tlionght ami attitudes l>< :t ealen- to be something more tluin th(' satisfaction of 
lat<‘d to fit tlnun for th(' net ds of modem lib' purely Iheoretkd intere sts. They are meant 
and western ideals. A ran ful survey of tin* tf> l)(‘ tlie training gr'ound of capable puirlic 
lilstory of Indian Ediu'ation will reveal the- servants. Let us once* admit this i») be a ne> 
o[)position be twe‘en twe) teaidencies wliost* eessity in England; if then we recognise the 
struggle' hir supre inae y was tiirally deeieh'd by impossibility of administering tire g'*eat Indian 
i.orel iMaeanlay’s Minute' of The' be'- Empiri' through Englishmen alone, thf'io 

ginnings of jaihlie edrieatiem in Inelia belong seems to be me ade’einate reason for refusing to 
to a ge'ue rat lem he'fore' Macaulay’s re'gime'. But apiely th.* same' me thoels to Inelia. And as 
it was not till Ma(a\tla> pouttel sne-li emphatic there' is nejthing in Jtulian lliste^-y to show the 
eoirte'inpt on Oriental learnirrg that the' (lov- particular vahu' of any Oriental system of edu- 
e'rnment in tnelia in ge rie ral de'linite ly eherse' ( utiem as a tiaiiriiig for jnihlic service, the lo- 
the' path of Em‘,li''h e'dne\'itie)n as the reiael to ga-al eonchision is that Indians shoitld be edii- 
future preigre ss. Maeaitlay’s Mimrte' crystal- e ate'd in English along We'ste'iri line's. If an 
li.-e'S a point eif ^i('W wide h hael already some- ohse-ive*!' were' cernfrernte el with a country ruled 
ye'ars he'fore* he'giin lei iminess itself upon e'elu- by foreign aelmirii.-,t rat eiis backed up by a 
eatiorrists itt this country. Ariel whe-n we* tind fore ign army, he would infe-r on a priori grounds 
a state'snuvn of the aeumi'u of Lenel ('ur/.e"ui that the' saiel feneign power hael included in 
saying " Eve'r sine'** the' e'olel breath of .Macau- Its Pgislation a syste'in of ('dueation analogous 
lay’s rhe'torie trasse'el erver the' lle'lel of the' Inelian to its own— if his opinion of it had not led him 
languages and Inelian text Imerks, the* eleme'u- te) suppose that it had aeloide'd the sceptical 
tary ('dueatiem eef the' pe'ople in their own tongue or unge'iie'rous iroliey of not ('ducating its sub- 
has sluive lleel and pim el,” we mm-l nert suppose jeets at all. That Avould prese'ut itself as the 
that he' re'garde d Mae-aulay as solely re sponsible' only po.',sible' alte'rjiative. And the probh'ui 
for tbe trend wliie'b mode'tri eeiiK'ation has of fiidian e'drre'at ioii may be* said to resolves 
taken. It nec'ds birt a eiirseiry glance' at the itself inter a ddlrbt which of tire twn policies 
history of edue'atieur in India nneii'r British mb' is pi'e'feralrh', llrat of nem-e'elueation (rr tirat of 
to make ele'ar one-e' and for all that education English education. Yet the', doubt itself has 
on We'ste'fii line's was neressury as an answer only to be state'el to be' solved. Ariel the task 
to a growing ele rnatul w hich mme' hut e-allents of e'xplainiug Jrieliait e ducation becomes in the 
ruh'rs could refuse', as alser for the' M‘\y forcible end simply one of showing how the initial en- 
re'ason that without seme' Kind of euganise'el eotrrage'ine'nt en the- ])ait. of British nile'is of 
training of Imliarrs in Engli.sh e'ompoMtion ami Orierdal learrring diel nert so rmieh he'gin educa- 
iele'as thee j'ractie-al weak erf aeltrrinisl r.itiern t ion as foste-r the' elesii’e' for ediicatiern, until 
which tle'nramls an e\ i r-inereasing number oi ,i last, the' (Ury^'mirient undertook the' duty erf 
cle'vieal assist.ants to mi'e't tire' ni'e'ds erf steaelity guiding sueli aspirafurns into wdiat it coneeive'd 
accumulating office wenk, ceruld ne'Ve-r base' to Ire tire- right chamie'l. 'Per this e'lid our aim 
bee*n enriied ern. The'see two points give one will be to show' (1) Indian ('dueation in the 
the' clue' t<r the main feature's of Indian e'duea- stage' of eonee'ption, and its birth somewhere 
tion (1) the' claim erf ne'wdy-aw'aketu'd race's to aborrt the tinre' of Macaulay’s Minute, (2) its 
Ire allowed to suhstlliite' ferr their own Irfe'Ie'ss grerwth and orgaiiisai lern, (3) its present situa- 
loarniug the progressive cultrrne of nmde'rn tion. 

THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

'lire sert'ds of an Intere'.'-t ill e'dneat ion may be e'rnor-tJe'neral’s Ckriinril in 1835 tlvat It was 
said to have' Iree'ii serw'u Iry tli" feaindatiern of de'fini^vl.v di.-,e’us.sed W'he'tlieu' might not ae- 
th;- Calcutta Madrasa by Warren llaMings in cord with lire' me'anlng of tlpi Art of 1813 to 
1781 and the Sanskrit^(’(rlle'ge' at Be-nar-e's by u.se' at h'ast jrart of tho rnone'y feU' the’! encoii- 
Joiiatlrau Dune.'in in 1701. Whalt'Xfr hitere-st rage'nie>nt of tire' study of English. But other 
there w'as in learning during th*s pe'rieil was force's had be'e'ii already at work. In 1817 tliee 
dire’cte el serle ly to the' enecrurage'ine til trf Sans- Hineln Colle'ge was opened at Calcutta with 
krit anel Arabic. Even tin Act of 1813 whiclr the express object of instiucting “tiro sons 
set apart a lakh of rupe'«*s for “the rexival of Hindus in the' Europeair and Asiatic langua- 
and protmrtron of literature and the encou- ges and sciences,” Eirglish being assigned the 
ragertu'ut of learned natives of India, and for most prorniirent • position. The moving spirit 
the introduction and promotion of a krrowlcdge which led to the foundation of this institution 
of the" sciences in the British territories of was llaja Bam Mohan Boy who In the words 
India ” was interpreted as a scheme, for tire of Mr. II. K. James in his impoita,nt book 
rncouragoment of Sanskrit and Arabic; and ‘'Education and Statc8manshr]> in India,*’ 
it was not till tiro famorrs meeting of the Goa>’- “ incanrates tire impulse which led thinking 


♦Tills term is in common ir.se for “ Education in India,” just as *• En'jifll' 
jpeans ill Judia, education through the medium of Jlpglish in Western learning. 
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Indians to dcsin; and work for English Edu- 
cation.” From that tinio forward the far- 
sighted ohs(irver must liave n'alisc.d lliat a 
movement liad in'gun which whether w(‘ would 
{)r not W(' could no longer clu'ck. The' same 
I)h<‘uomenon was witnt‘(,s<‘d on tin* Weslcrn 
side of India: and .Mountstuart Eiphinstom’s 
Minut(^ on Education, datt'd INIareh 1821, di'- 
serves partieiilai’ notice for its iccogiiition of 
tin* ni’cessity r)f intiodiicing a knowirdjrc of 
Europein s<dene( s into any M-heme of <du.''ation 
as w(d) as for its wis** r(straiid. in «l<‘aling witii 
Orif'iital Itarning. for tlioiigli his dt'clarcal 
object was to (slablish Ihigiisjli s<*l'.ools and 
encouragm the natives in the pursuit ot Furo- 
p(‘an soit'nees, Ik' v(‘i)U(iiat('s tlie idea that th(‘ 
pun ly Hindu si l<“ of education should lx* to- 
tally abandoned. In his own words: “it 

would sundy b(‘ a preposterous way of adding 
to the intelli'etual tn'asurc's of a nation to begin 
by Ihi' (h'struclion of its indigenous literature ; 
aiul I eafinot but tliink tliat the future attain- 
ments of the natives will b(' increased in ('\t('nt 


aa well as in variety by being, aa it were, en- 
grafted on their own previous knowledge and 
'imbued with their own original and peculiar 
charaet«‘r.” Elplbn?tom‘’s intcrc'st in educa- 
tional m.‘itt< is was sutfi(;i('ntly appreciated by 
j<^he citi/.<‘ns of IUy(td)ay who in 1827, the year 
of his <l(*pai t are. f resolved to found two pro- 
f(‘ssorshij)s in his na'inory “to be Indd by 
gentlemen from Hreat JJritain until llu! happy 
period when natives shall be fully compc'tcnt 
to hold them.” It is sutfich'utly clear not 
only that an ivV‘»‘‘sl had bi'eji arousi'd in 
Ihiglish ediic.iliijn but tint some attempts had 
been made to nu'ct llu' interest before' 18:^5, 
tluMigh Lord Curzon may liavc given a just 
<‘stimate of the situation at the Hiducational 
('onfenmee of Simla in 1001 whe!i he said: 
“ ICdiieation tiien' w'as ; but it w'as narrow' in 
its range* exclusive and sp>asmodic in its ai>plji- 
cation, ndigious ratlu'r than secular, tln'ore- 
tical ratin'!' than utilitarian in character. Above 
all, It wholly lackc'd any seiintitlc organisa- 
tion and it was conllnid to a single sex.” 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It Is, of course, just the possibility of 
engrafting n odern westun knowledge* on the' 
old Indian stocks that is open to doubt, iferi'- 
in lies the significance of .Macaulay’s famous 
tirade* on Oriental science, which deserves 
(pioling for the* eontiast it tonus to the* jiister 
('stimate of Mountsniart I'dphinstoiie*, It is 
pe'iliaps nnere* otfensive' to hulian ears feer the* 
eleme'ut of truth it contains, tliough the* en- 
tire'ly iuisymt»at liet iee feani iji which lie* ex- 
presMi'S himself is ji siitticit'iit slund)Iing-l)loe'k 
in itself. " 'I'lie ((Ue stieen before' US,” In' wiite'^. 
“ is simidy wlietln r, when it is in our penver 
te) le'ach this language English we' shall 
te'ach languages in whieii, by uni\ersil con- 
h'ssion, tlie re* aie no books on any subje*ct to 
be compare'd to our own ; whe tlie r, whe'u we 
can te*aeh Euiope*an scie-nce*, we shall te-acli 
systems wdiieh, by unive'rsal confession, wbe'r- 
e'Vi'i’ the y dltfer from those of Europe, ditfer 
for tile* w'orse' ; and wlu'ther, when we' patronise' 
soiinel j)hilosoi)liy and true history, we; shall 
countenance' at the' public e'Xjeense*, m<*di(*al 
doctrines which woulel disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy which wt)ulel move* lauglite'r 
in the girls at an English boarding-school, 
history abouneling with kings thirty tVe't h'gh 
and re'igjis tliirty thousand >(ars long, and 
ge'ography made* up of se'as of tre'aclc and se'as 
of butter." d'lie' leite rate'd phrase* ‘ by uni- 
ve'rsal eonfe'ssiem ’ is be'ye)nd the* mark ; but 
Macaulay was surely right in his \aIuation 
of ancient Hindu scieiu'c as scieac( or hU)ory 
as historji. AVhere he' was surt'ly wrong was 
in his implied conde'innation of Indian lite'ia- 
ture (fs IHeratare. From that point of vic'W 
you might just as well condemn Homer for 
ills mythology (as inel<*e'd I’lato tloes in the 
lt(*public). Where', again, he was possibly 
wrong was in his vehe'rne'nt antijiathy to the 
view that, if moelern sciemcc is to be taught, 
it should be taught through the* mt'dium of 
Indian languages. Vet he'ie too he represents 
an attitude which was fast becoming that of 
mlightom'd Indians. And, if there were no 
otlior reasons, the ultimate utility to tlio Gov- 
ernment itself of Indians trained in the Eng- 


lisli lunguaege' is a strong argument in his favour, 
d'his utilitaiian motive* for I'htglisli ('dueation 
lurks ofte'u unconscious and unrecognised 
under the wliole' progre’ss of Indian education; 
— to its de'trinu'id. as some' tliiidc, for the great 
charge' against tlie niode'in Imiian stude'iit is 
that he regaids a eaiep'i in (SoNe'inme'nt schools 
and <'olle'ge's not mue*h its e'dueation and an 
e'liel in itself as a. ine're* ine-ans to more' or le-ss 
!nerati\e', e-mployme'iit m Hovi'i'iime'Jit ollice's. 
r»e' licit, as It may. we' sliall probably not be 
far wrong in saving tliat tliej famous Minute 
of was in spirit light but in expression 

wiong. Its re'sult was that the (tove'vnment 
of Lord William Hentiiu'k made the following 
mome ntous Jb'sejlution : ” His J.ordship iu 

Couneil is of opinion tliat tlu' great obji'cl. of 
the Hritish (io\ ewfinunt ouglit to be* the' pro- 
medion of Europe'an literature* and seic'nco 
among tlu* natives of India, and that all the 
funds a])pro])riat('d for the jiurpose's of eduea- 
tiem would lie best employe'd on English edu- 
cation alone.” ^ 

Universities Established. 

iMacaulay’s pe'iiod of service on the Com- 
mitt('e* of rublic Instruction (first formed 
in 1821) gaw consiep'rable impetus to the 
moM*m('^.*.t he advocated, as figures will show. 
Wlu'ieas the*. Committe'o had no more' than 
fourteen institutions under its coiitrol in Bengal 
when he* joine d it, this numbi'r was more' than 
tre‘bled by the end of 18:17, the largi'r part 
be ing Angle)-Vi macular scliools or college's. 
Progress coiitiniie'd along tlu'se' linos in IJ(*ngal, 
and more' slowly iu othe*r Presidencies, until 
in 18.')2 the numbers under instruction in Hov- 
ernnu iit colleges aviiounted to 25,372 of which 
9,8l);J wi're for English education (James i).84). 
The incivasi' of numbe'is must liavo been matc- 
lially atfeeted by a Besolution of I..ord Har- 
dliigelH (loveniment in 1844 in wh\ch it was 
stated that in the selection of catidldates for 
public employment, preference jwould be g'lveu 
to those who had been educated in tli(|| newly 
fashioned type of institution. An adherent 
of tliC old-fashioned intellectual ideal of coPege 
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life would Hcc in tiiis Ilesohition a fatal 
concPKsiori to llie utilitarian view and a fatal 
niisdin'ction of public attitude towards cdlj:* 
cation. 

IMeanwliilo rdueatioual institutions had so 
multiplied thioui^hout India that tln^ tiiiKp 
was b(H•olllinf^ ripe for tlie dei!i.''ions airivctl 
at ill Sir Charlt's Wood's Di'spatcli of 1851. 
The old idea liad bi'cn tiiat Hm! educalioii iin- 
Iiartcd to tin* lii^iiier clahs s of socdely would 
Kiadnally * lilti-r down’ lo the lower elass<'.s. 
Jlow ]ittl(! true it is that <(lueatioM eonid c'Ver 
lllt(‘r down to the massi f in India by its own 
percolative properties is e\ ident (uiouj^h even 
now when our wide system of scIhxjIm ent indy 
faiis to touch tin'- majority of India’s popnla- 
tion. Th(' Despatch of 1851 inarlcs a depar- 
ture from the ‘nitration’ policy and a iv- 
oognilion on the part ot an enhj'htc'iu d Uov- 
erniiKmt of educational duties, even towards 
s(‘ctions of ih(' i>()pnl.ition who had nev('r ent-<“r- 
tainecl th(' idi'a of (loveniment obligations 
in tlieir diieetion. I'ln; residt of the Di'spatcii 
Avas the formation of Deiviit ments ot Pnlilie 
Instinetion on lines wdiieh do not dilTi r at all 
essentially from Depart ns nl s of Public Ins- 
truction Of tlie presi'id ilay. I'hey repiesent 
a direct des'ition of tlie Juite or Jttttn- 

twn policy, and an a(t('n:i)t on the part of 
(Jovi'inuient to " eomlait tiie ijpioranei' of tin' 
pi'oplc which may h' eonsiden'd the "naitest 
curse of th(5 country.” Another feature of 
thi' Di'spateh was an outline of a ‘ UniAcrsity ’ 
Hy.stem, which foinietl th'' basis of the scheme 
adopted In 3 857 wlicii Acts were passc'd for 
the incorporation of thre(> liniv< rsit ies, one 
for Caleiilta, oiu; for Jiomhay and om' for 
JSIadras. As Lord (’urzon said : “ 'I he Imlian 
Universities may bc' (h-seribed as the first fiuits 
of the hroatl and lilx ial ])olie.y of th<‘ Dduea- 
tion Despatch of ]851.” lie mUht have }xon(' 
further and said that, the Mdnuiie. outliia'd in 
it not only oii^dnated universities hut con- 
tained sim!j;est ions for tiedr ])ioper conduct 
whose value has only iveently hreti understo(»d. 
In its pioiiosal of a distinction luf.ween ‘‘com- 
mon dejjfn es ” and “ honours ” dei:re(‘s it 
anlU’ipjiles tin: actual iiioeednre of at hast 
one University, that of Jiomlniy, by marly 
sixty years. 

Private Agencies. 

The Di'.spatch of 185 i and the onlms 
based on it, tof;('tlu‘r with latm- n-solutions and 
modifications, oi^^anised ('diieation into .some- 
thing like the pre,s(’nt systfun. (Joverniiient 
took th(! wliole thing into it.s own liands and 
established Univi rsities, colh’gi-s, Idgh schools 
and middle schools. Ulforts were made t*) 
('Xtend elementary edneatiou so, as tooiijich 
Mie masses and also to establish a systcun of 
inspe(-tion with a vicAv to gnaranti'eing th<' 
('tfteioncy of private instil ut ions which .should 
lie allowed grants-in-aid as well ;»s Dov«'rnment 
.Inslitutlona themselves. Expansion under 
control .sums up the aims of this comhincr^ 
system of grants-in-ai(] and inspection. As 
Mr. .laiueB puts it : ” l.oeal management 

umlu' Government inspection stiimilatixl by 
gmnts-in*aid, was to supplement and Anally, 
pcrliHps, in large measure, to supersede direct 
management by Goveinment.” (p. 48) The 
latter part of the tcntcnco may have bccu the 


inspiration of the Coinmi.ssicni of 1882 appoint- 
ed to inquire into the way in which tlie recom- 
mendations of the llespatch of 1854 had been 
carried out* result of tlie Commission 

was to relax the control exercised by Govern- 
ment over education. Gov(‘rnment’a with- 
drawal was inteyilcd to refer only to secondary 
insl ruction. 'J'hc idea was to encourage pn- 
\ate eut<'rpris(‘ in tlie founding of secondary 
schools, hut though the recommendations 
of the Commission ineludod much talk of con- 
di(ion.s and caul ions and of the neces.sity of 
maintaining aS'.igh standard, the,, addition of 
a tnitlier reemtimendation that the manag<“rs 
of aided schools and colleges be. permitted, if 
they Avished, to chargi! less fees than Govern- 
ment school:-, of the same class led An the result 
to a general dterionition of standard. The 
ncominendations of this Commi.ssion appear 
to some as a charter of inefticumey. They 
are the a\enue to educational thistitutions run 
as a hUhiness T>i‘oposition. iNJcanAvhilo perhaps 
the 1110 , st creihtable feature of the Commis- 
sion’s lU'port Avas its insistence on the impor- 
tunee of 1‘iiniaiy Education and its recommen- 
dation “that primary education bi^ declared 
to be that ])arl of the aaIioIc system of rublie 
(nsiruelloa Avhieh possi'sse.s an almost exclu- 
si\e claim on local funds S' fc apart for educa- 
tion and a large claim on jiroviucial revenues.’’ 
TIu' hast cicdilable feature is its recommendfi- 
tiou “tliat invfirenci' be givim to that system 
AAlihh regulates the aid given mainly accord- 
ing to tlx' results of examinalion.” To pay 
by result.-; i.s wilfu'.Jy to encourage the cram- 
ming hi.stitutioi^. »• 

Great Expanf^ion. 

The period frotii 1882 to beginning of the 
new century Is one. of pln nomenal expansion. 
’I’here AAUs a general stampede for education, 
and no proper j.'gard w'os pai<l to the standanl 
or (piality of tlu‘ product. It is this period 
Avhich if any di .^nvi s tlu' opiirobrium iimiirred 
by education in India. And it is the uiiiver- 
siti'-.s whieh sti>,n<l,,,out as tin' chief sinners. 
Tiler.' can he no n'asonahle donht that students 
AAire being tunu'd out Avitlj degrees attached 
to th'ir names wiio could not he regarded as 
educated from any respictable standpoint. 
A'-, a man Avho is di^>ubtful whether an act of 
his really is so piaisewoithy as tlci general 
ehoiiis <>{ congratulation^ had led liim to su])- 
pos(', suddenly, Avith tremors at the thought of 
the n Mihsion of opinion that is sure to follow 
if lie turns out to have done wrong, feels certain 
of hi.Sj<‘rror, so onr Govi'rnors^and Chancellors 
and \ lei'-Uhaneellors of this pcijod gradually 
arrived at th(' coiivietion that somi'thiug was 
wiong Aviili the semningly excellent product 
of the Despatch of 1854 and the (commission 
of 1882. Criticism began from Avithout, but 
finally it invaded tlie sphere of Convoeation 
a(ldn'.s.ses. At last, hi 1901 the Viec'-Chaucejlor 
of the University of ('aleiitta made this stale- 
nienl: ” For the Ar.'-t time, the Chancellor 

ask.s the University to eonsjder tho possibility 
of constitutional reform,” In September of 
that year an educational conference was con- 
veiwd at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curzon. 
In 1902 the Indian Universities Commission 
was appointed and in 1904 and Act Avas pass<'d 
to amend tlie law relating t<y tho Universities 
of British India. ' 
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UNIVERSITIES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


Tho Commission of 1882, which favourcdf 
tlie policy of withdrawing hight'r education j 
from the control of (Tovernment wiildn cen-tain 
limits and of allowing colleges and secondary 
schools eondiicted by private enterprise to 
reduce their fees, though in many details it 
made admirable projmsals, yet by its gemmil 
policy led to a geiunal inetliciency and lowering 
of standard in higher ((iiication. In some 
matters it anti(:ii)ated all that has hitherto 
been done. J*’or (xaniple, in suggesting that 
then' should bo two sides in secondary schools, 
“one leading to the entranci' examination of 
the Univc'tsitit's, the other of a moie practical 
chanictcr, inten<ied to tit youths for comimncial 
and other non-lit(‘iary pursuits,” it .still anti- 
cipates (h»ver?nn»‘nt action by many yeais. 
'riu' Univi rsities Commission of 11)02 pr()pose<l 
to make th(' School Cmal examination a pie- 
liminury test for certain i)iofessions and posts 
in (lovi'nirntmt service' and to substitute it 
for till' Mat rieulation as a general qualitlcation, 
even, if jmssible, as a test of fitness to ('liter 
the (Iniversity. 'I'he latest stati'inent of (<ov- 
crnmeiit ])oliey (dated Ceb. 1912) re-asserts 
and (inphasises these proimsaW, which are 
an atti'Tupt to I'li force the sugge st ion of thi' 
(Commission of 1882. Ihit the geneial relaxa- 
tion of (fovernmeiit control .sei'ined to Lord 
(Jurzon till' radical evil of his day. 

New Senates- 

Not to speak of thi' lowering of ethciency 
consequent on the loweiing of fees in schools 
and colleges by private, e nterprise, w'U may , 
incut iem among tlu^ inoie* glaring eli'lects w’hicli ‘ 
Lord Curzoii hael to face the, malaelministra- j 
tlem of the Univi'rsities elui' to the' mistake' ed ; 
their composition. All kinels oi pempli; hael 
crept into the Senates eif (Tnive'isitie'S w'he) | 
from the, true educational point e>f vii'w hael ; 
no busiiu'ss there'. 'I’lii' numbers had be'corne 1 
unwieldy so that it w’as impossible tei ge't passeel 
eve'll ne'ce'ssary reforms. 'I'hei progre'ss of | 
education was retareled and moele'rn innova- j 
tions sinqily ignori'd. As n emnstitute'el the i 
Univi'rsities have* revise'll their regulations ^ 
anel though they have imt ce'ased to be exa- 
mining iinive'rsitii's they have' take'n upon 
themselves the nece'ssary fune-tion of in.d><‘cting 
the colleges atniiated to them. They have 
also rcce'ive'd imwi'is of be'coming teaching 
hoelies. Little has yet hecn done io make 
the'in that ; hut it may he; judgeel from ut- 
toraiicos in their Senates tiiat tliey aie be coming 
iiiere'asingJy conscious of their jios.-.ibilitics 
or eluties in tliis dire ction. In the last Jte so- 
lution on LdiU'atioii (Fe-b. 1912) it lias been 
decldeel that the principle eif an oxanvining ' 
and atliiiating Unive'isity must still be; iiiaiii- 
tained. Ne've'rtheless a move'iue'iit is pro- 
mised in the direction eif ” new local te'acliing 
and residential Universities within each of tiie 
provinces In harmony with the best modern 
opinion as to the right road to celucational 
efficiency.” Under the pre',sent system it is 
no longe'r impossible to fwisa radical changes. 
The Se'iiate of e'ach University has been reduced 
to one Imndre'd in number ; and the* Act lays 
down that in the election of members of the 
Syndicate, tlio exe'cutive body in the Uni- 
versity, a certain number of those actively 
engaged in educational work should bo selected. , 


To quote from the Fifth Quinquennial Review^; 
‘‘ the College's liiTve detined rights of represen- 
tation on the Syndicate', to this extent that 
, among the' e'lectf'il membeis of the Syndicate 
a iiuinbe'r not fi/iiiig short by more than one 
of a majority imist he lu'ads or profe'ssors of 
colleges. One University has required by 
its re'gulatieuis tliat a majority of the; e'le'eted 
members of the Syndicate shall be heads or 
prof esse irs of eges.” It is evident then 
that the working bodies in tin; Universities 
have be'i'ii cle'ane'd up and are now so const i- 
tiite'd as to ceiiitain the obviously e'ssential 
e'dimational e'le'ment. 

Policy of 1913. 

The' iufliieuce e>f Lord Curzeui on ediicatiorinl 
preigre'ss lias been geue'ially salutary. For 
tbe>iigh his re forms iiad the air of re.slrietion 
and raise'd a geiu'ial outcry in liulia — ” tho 
le'ast that Lord Uiirzon was cliarge'd with was 
a dehhe'rate' atle'iiiiit tei threitth' higlu'r e'eluca- 
tioii ill India.” (“Indian Unre.st ” by Valen- 
tine' Chiiol)— it is now re'ceignised by euliglitened 
tliinkers that all branelus of education re- 
epiireel e'are'ful ivview. llefore any quanti- 
tative' iiierease teiok place', it w’as lu'ce'ssary 
te) reform the qualitative' basis. A glance; 
at the' weak ilone' as summarised by the last 
()uiu(iue'nnial Keview will show how tho nia- 
ehinery has he'e'u ele'aiK'el. 'I'he Universitie's 
are; now re-spectable ; secondary .schools have 
be;e‘U iiniueive'el anel ',^dacee1 under stricter con- 
ditions e)f rce e,)g.iilion ; atte ntion, though in- 
siiftieient, has been paid to the' training of 
te'achers; in luimary schools e'xamiuutions 
have bee'll simpliHi'd, buildings improve'd, 
the pay e)f te'aehers raise'el, tlie;.couises of .studies 
revise'ei and widened. In these eiteiimstanci's 
till' latest (Ujv ('inment Kesolution of 1913 
is justilleel ii\ its aims to exte'ud e-eliicatioual 
iustitutieens on every side'. It is iiroposed 
to elouble the number e)f primary schools (a 
sclie-me wliieh nifvy Le' regarded as a conqiro- 
niise' be'twee'ii t iie policy o\ faissez faire and that 
of conipulseuy education), and to e'licourago 
the e'stablishmi'iit of a greater numbe r e)f secon- 
elary schoeds on tlie lines of private enti'rprise 
by inere'ased grants e .i conditions of subrnis- 
sie7n to (love'rnment inspection, recognition, 
and cemtre)!. One of the; mo.st inte'ie'sting 
fe'atures of the Uesolution is Government’s 
eii'sire to d(;v('lo}) tlie ho.stel systi'ni. In the 
worels of the; ‘'llesoliition : “The' Government 
e)f Jnelij' desire' to si'O the' hnste'Lsysteni develop 
until the'ie' is adequate residential accommo- 
elation attached to every college and secondary 
school in India.” Altogether the Resolution 
of February 1912 ranks as a notable pronounce'- 
me'nl, ranging as it does over every conceivable 
te>i)ic, from the' Universities to what is ofte'ii 
calle'd Female Education, with a de'pth of in- 
sight and a roadine'ss to face the most complex 
problems of flnahee and organisation that 
augurs well for eelucational progress. There 
i.s reason to hope that our educational system 
in liielia will stand out as one of t>,ie most re- 
markable achievements in the history of impe- 
rial polities. 

University Organisktions. 

These Universities are examining bodies 
with colleges affiliated to them, The Gover- 
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iioi'-Gcnciul is the Chancellor of the University 
.)i Calcutta and the head of the provincial 
Government the Chancellor of each of the otint 
Universities. 'J'he Vice-Chancellor is nominatofi 
by each head of Government.. The executive 
body i.s the Syndicate wliicli is now organised 
so as to contain a larf^cr educational clcmcnii 
Over this body the Vico-Cliaticrllor presides, j 
all other nunnhers bc'ing elected by the various ( 
Faculties except the Dinsdor of ThihJIc Ins- 1 
truction who is a lueinbeL- (o: nf/i-in. Tlie j 
seeii'tarial work of all university l)ii^iness is | 
done -by an olliet r ai>poiiitiMl by the Senate, i 
flu’ Registrar, 't he fe^iisfntirc body Ok' j 
Senate which is divided into faculties, a Fa- , 
culty being a section of the. Senate ai»poiut(‘d j 


to control the work of ^ i)articular subj(‘ct 
.'J'hc Faculties are In most cases those of Vrfs’ 
science, law, mediedne and engineering. Tlu're 
is an oriental faculty in the Punjab University 
i alo le. Each oT the main brandies of study 
' in a University is represented in addition bv 
a Board of Studies, that is, an advisory body 
' whose duties awe to look after the curricula 
and recornnicnd text books or hooks which 
represent tJie .standard of knowhalge rcouiTcd 
in thi^ vaiious ('xaminations. Tlio S('nat(i 
as a wiiole, consists of from 75 to 100 membeis 
the majority ^ whom an^ nominated by Gov- 
erniuent, the remainder being elected by the 
Senat<* or its facultii'^s or by the body of gra- 
duateo of the Cnlversity. 


Gnu nusiTiKS. 

Co))slihit!o)i . — M'lK're arc in tbltish India five 
limits (V. Fifth tinimiiicimial hevu'w 1\ 7) — ■ 


Univcisities with tlie following tiTritorial 



University. il’roxincc (including any Naliv(! 

State under its politic.il 
control and any foreign 
possooion inehulctl within 
its honiidarics). 


Jsaiivc State or Colony. 


Calentta 

^Uulras 

Eonihay 

Allaliabad 


Punjab 


Bcng.il, P.iirma and Assam. 

Madia-' and Cooig 

Itombay and Sind 

United PioNimasof \gr.i and 
Ondh, the C( nlial l*ro\inccs 
(including Uciar) and Ajmer- 
M(M’wara. 

I’ll n jab. NorthAVc''t Frontier 
Provinci' and British Jlalii- 
chistan. 


ilydi'rabad, jMysorc and 

CFylon.* 

•Jtaroila. 

'the Slates ineludod in the 
hajimtana and Central 

India Agi'ucies. 

« 

j Kashmir and Baluchistan. 


Courses and 

Tlu' Matriculation ICxamination is the lest for 
I'utrance to a Uiii\cjsily. After inaliicnla- 
tion, if Gk' student d'Cides to graduati'- in 
Arts he must take a four years’ eoursi'. Aft<T 
two years In' tnkt's tin' Intermi'diat!' l-ixamina- 
tlon. After amhlier tnu \eai,s lie may apptar 
for the Examination foi Uaelu lor of Arts. 
'I'hc regulations with rignrd to llonouis ^ary 
in the dilferent Uni\i'i>ities, In Ualentta 
tlie honours and jmss coursis me .separate. 
In Jiombay the honours .slmh nt talos in addi- 
tion to the pa^s thriv' extra p.apers. In Madras 
tile, honours course is taken Gu' yi'ar after and 
in addition to the pass e.oursi'. Tln< degree 
of Master of Arts reipiires a further I'xainina- 
tiou (except in Madras) which is taken one 
or two years after the examination for the 
B. A. (Ittgne. If the student elects to take 
science, his course is one of four yeans. In 
some thuversitii's he reeeiws the. degn*c of 
B. A., in othi'rs a separate degree of B. Sc. 
When' the sepamtion bctwt'cn Arts and Science 
is clearly dellned, the student takes the Inter. 
Examination in Science two year.s after Ma- 
triculation, and two years after Giis examina- 
tion appears for that of B.Sc. Those students 
who choose a professional course, e.g., agri- 


Examinations? • 

jenltnre, inedielne or cngincviing, mu.st in most 
cases lirst attend an Aits College fur one. or 
two xi'ars before jiroceeiling to the profe.ssional 
eollege. 'I’ho student who has graduated a.s 
Hneln'lor at a Unni'isity can graduate as a 
Bachelor of Law in tw'o years. 

Tlie average annual output of graduates is 
ivekoiied in the Fifth (hiinqiu'nnial Iteview 
at IPiUj, ;ftid the pioportion of students who 
gradf 'ite in the four inaiti# faculties is given 
as fallows 


Arts 

.. 85% 

Science 

. . 20% 

Medicine 

.. 9% 

Engineering 

. . /o 


But it should bo roniombered than in some 
universities Gie*Aris degree is given for Scii'iico 
subjects. 

Dacca University. 

tone of the most Interesting f?atures of the 
last Government Kesolutioii on education is the 
decision to found a teaching and residential 
university at Dacca. Government also profe.ss 
themselves willhig to sanction iiifter certain 
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eonditioiiH tJjo CHtablislinu'ut of .similar uni- 
vcrsitU's at Ali'^arli and Mriiaros and cIscwIkto 
as occasion may d('mand. This ixpcriment 
may bo logaidod as an initial attempt to got 
away from llio affiliating and cxaminhig typo 
of University and to conform to that ideal 
of a University which rcqnin s it not only to-! 
confer degre(‘s but to .miix-rvisc th<; tiaining 
of int<'llt'et and charactc'r as closely as possible. 
A Univ('rsity ol this typi; will turn out gradu- 
ates who may he trusted to have in their degree 
satisfaetoi y credentials about their geiuTal 
charact('r and ability, lender the (-xisting 
system tin' lJniv»'rsity tiirns out gftiduat<'s 
of whom it knows ab.sohit<‘ly nothing b('yond 
what it learns in examinations. 

Colleges. 

Affiliated to the TTniversity arc coll(‘g<'s. 
whieb the Univeisitiis have pow-er to in.sptct 
and ii'gulati. In 1007 tlie number of 
(‘olleges affiliated to tli(' Indian lbdv<‘r.sities 
is givi'U as 1 70, of which KU an- Arts Colleges, 
thr('e Law (\)IIeges (inelmling the haw School 
in lloinbay), four .Medical, thri'c Engineering, 
ou(' ()ii<‘ntal. one Agricultural, and thr«‘e 
Tt'achers’ ('olli'gc-s. .All colleges, whethi'r un- 
der Government or private management, are 
ius}ieeted by the Universities. Colleges receive 
linancial aid from public, funds, both ]>ro\ineial 
and Impel ial. CiKh-r tlm Univc'rsitk's Act 
th<‘ Univ('rsit ies an' empowt'nd to maK(’ K'gu- 
lations about tin- residmee of eollegi' stiub-nts. 
'I'he rule now is tiiat .-students wlio do not re- 
side with ])arent or guardian mu^-t n'suh' (uther 
in a boarding bons(‘ imdet supervision or in an 
approved lodging liouse. Tlu- nsidt has Ixsui 
a. larg(U’ provision of college residential l)nild- 
ings. TIk' liostel sy.stem i.< dc'llniteiy encou- 
raged l)y (fOvernment. and in tlie latt st Heso- 
liition (Feb. Un.t) Gov ernnKuit e.\i)nss the 
(h'sire to se<' the hostel s.v^tem extcaultd to 
ail colleges and secondaty seliools, d'lu* nuin- 
b('r of students in Arts Colleges in 1007 was 
18,001. 

Schools- 

Gov«>rnnient policy with k gard to seliool.^ 
has hei'ii to i)rovide a small niimbt'i’ of 
institut io!\s whieh are to be regarded as 
mod('ls for private ('ntcrpriM'. At tlie sana^ 
time tliey insist on a earefid inspection of all 
seliools, whether they aie inn by numicipa- 
litt's or local boards, l)y private ijidividuals 
or by mi.'isionary or other .‘'oeic'tie.s. Ihivate 
eiiti'rprise is encouraged by an t-xten^ive system 
of grant s-in-a id, wiiicli are (!< pemhuit on the 
ellieieney of tlie seliool and its expenditure 
on teaehors and general equipment. 

Secondary Schools. < 

There is sonn ditfleiilty in the ehis.sifleation of 
schools, secondary and primary. Here the Fifth 
Quinquennial llevlevv is followed as issuing from 
the Direetor Geinual of lidneation. Secondary 
seliools are dividt d into Ktujlish and Vernavulnr 
in the first plaee. In tlu' former Fiigli.sh is a .sub- 
ject of instruction in th<‘ lower part and the 
medium of iustnudion in the upper part of the 
school. In the latter English is not taught in any 
way. In the second place these seliools arc divid- 
ed Into high and middle schools. In the format 
instruction in Its higlnxst brantlu's leads to the 
standard of matriculation for a University ; 


in the latH'i- in.struction is carried to a standard 
wdthin three years of that in high schools. 
Thus there are four kinds of schools, English, 
High and MiddU', and Vernacular, High and 
Middle. Of tho^e the first two are often called 
Anglo-Vf niacnlar as they combine instruction 
tlirougli the midium of the vernacular with 
in.struction thiobgii the medium of English. 
Jtut as there are so small a number of vernacular 
liigh schools that thi-y ani hardly worth in- 
cluding in a classification, and further as tlie 
vernacular middle' schools are, simply th('. liigh- 
e.st stage of naeular education and should 
therefore be included in th(‘, luiniary school 
System, the Kevk'w regards the di.stinction 
hetvvee'U Fnglish High and English Middle 
seliools as a siitisfactory classifleation. The 
distinction between these two is slight. A 
middh' schbol in the words of the Review, “ is 
notiiing more tlian a higli .scliool with two or 
tlirec^ top classes cut off'.” Si‘(;^ndary schools 
in 1007 numbered d.'iS.') with 47:1,130 pupils. 
'I'liey are regulated both by Government and 
by tlu' Universities. Then' are now two exami- 
nations vvliieli a l)oy may tak(' at the ('lul of 
his school <'ar('er. — (1) 'I’lie Matriculation 
('Xaminat ion, (2) tlu’ School Final. Jn order 
to juevi'nf- tli(' evils ari'-ing from setting a Uni- 
versity ('.xaminat ion as a test for a school ('duca- 
tion, (lovernment now insi.st on the School 
Final as a t(*st for ('('itain proh'ssions and posts 
in Govi'innK'iit Sirvici'. Th(‘ latest Govi'rn- 
ment H ('solution lays particular stress on this 
point. 

Primary Schools. 

H('i(‘ again tbiTe is a difficulty of classification 
owing to the dilfen nt sy.stenis pri'vailing in tln^ 
ditb'n'iit provinces. liowi'Vi r tlu'v aie divided 
g('n('ially according to grade; into low('r primary 
and np{M'r primary. Middle' vernacular .schools, 
elas'.ed usually among se condary schools, are 
re'ally only superior piiinarv schools and b(‘ar 
little n'lation to th(' syste'ms pn'vailing iu 
secondary seliools. Piimary s('1k)oIs, as tlio 
nevievv points out, liave bei'U dc'fined as the 
('dueation of th(' masses thiough tlie vernacular. 
If the medium of iTistruetion be t.aken as the 
differentiation, tin'll ch'arly middle vernacular 
schools ouglit to be elasse'd as primary. In 1907 
the number of these seliools was 102,947. In 
the Government Resolution of Feb. 1913 is 
found tlie following statement ; ‘Tt is the d(‘siro 
and hope of the Government of India to see 
in tin; not distant future some 91,000 primary 
public schools added to the 100,000 which 
airt'adv exist('(l for boys and to double the 4i 
millioiis of pupils who now ri'cdfvc instruction in 
tlu'm.” Middli' vernacular schools in 1907 
mimlnred 2,0'39 with 184,132 pupils. 

Primary to Anglo-Vernacular. 

The transition from Primary to Anglo- 
Vernacufar schools, that is, from primary 
to seeoiidary (Hliieation, is comparable to 
the tiansition frpm a Board school in Eng- 
land to a .H('coiidary .school und(T the authority 
of a Municipality or County Council. But 
there is a difficulty owing to the different sys- 
[ tonli^ prevailing in different ‘Presidencies. 
Ncvt'ithelcss iu all provinces a boy may begin 
in a vernacular primary schopl and pass from 
it to a secondary school. According to the 
Quinjiucnnlal Review, ” in Bombay aly children 
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must begin in the veniacular Rchools before 
proc(?e(ling to the secondary schools ; in other 
provinces childn'n nuty do so.” (The Italics 
arc ours). ** The point at wliich the teaching 
of English is begun in tli(‘ secondary schools 
is usually tlie highest point in tlie secoiuiary 
school to wliieli ehildien from vernacular schools 
can be draft! d ; but in the United Provinces 
and the Ihmjab there are special arrangements 
made to facilitate, the transition fioin tlie 
vernacular school systi in to th<‘ si eomlary 
sclmol system of ehildren who liave pin sued 
the vernacular school eoiirs!' to a bhdur point 
than this.” (p. 07). It may be useful to 
describe the actual iimcedure in one Piesidimcy, 
In Jtonibay, behu-e procc'cding to an Anglo- 
vi'rnaeular school a boy must liavi' passc'd 
stamlard JV of a primary selu.ol and a girl 
standard HI. 'riu' cunieiilum of th(‘ fust 
three standards of an Anglo-vernacular school 
is vt'iy similar to that of the last tlnis' stan- 
dards of a vernacular school (Standards V, 
VI and VH) — ■( .\< ( i)t that in thi* Anglo-Ver- 
nacular school Ihiglish is add<'d as a siibj(‘ct, 
though not us!*d in those standards as th<‘ 
inr'dium of instruction. 

Rural Schools. 

In the provinces of liombay, Ibrngal, th<‘ 
Punjab and tlu! Cs'idral Provinces a distinc- 
tion is drawn between ruKt/ and lohau 
primary schools. 'I'lu' cuirieulum differs 
accoi'iling to tins distinction. Jn the ('!'ntral 
Provinci'S tin' distinction was, up to the 
time of til!' publii'ation of tin* last !t!‘vi!'\v, 
oni' of time mainly, to allow' thi' boys to .sjieml 
half their time in agricultural w'ork. 'I'he ob- 
ji'ct of rural scIuhjIs is not so much to Uach 
agricultures as to train th ' minds of prospect iv!‘ 
agriculturists in an eli'imntary way. Tn lOO.') 
an atU'nipt was made iii Uomhay to introiluc!' 
agricultural te-xt-hooks, the clfect of wliieh 
may only liave In'i'ii to destroy tlie faith of tin* 
boys in Ihi'ir fatlnr’s iiiimitiv*' imtiiods with- 
out having any aj>pre!'iabl!' inllin'iic!! on the 
improvement of agiicultuial practice's. Aiieiut 
a year n‘go a meeting eif e'ducational inspe'c- 
tors dicided against tliis I'Xiu'rimeiit. 'I’he' 
wliole cpiestiem of reniexli'lling the' rural scliool 
course has been re'considi'red. and in Pombay 
at least that and the* or Unary inimary course 
have been brouglit elewr togellier. A tmy 
wlio starts in a rural school can now comjile te 
the w'hole primary eenirs!' in tin* same* time- a.s 
a boy who starts in an mbuii school. 'Jlu* 
idea is that boys oducate'd in rural seliools 
should not be put at a disaelvautage. At the 
panm time' -ami this Is important an attempt 
has bee'in madi* to make' lurnl e'dneatiou, liow- 
ever e'lerne'utary, form a system of elementary 
education wliicii sliouhl he eomple'to in 
lienee the* diffi'ience's be'twee'ii rfiral educa- 
tion and ordinal y primarv e'ducation are un- 
inipoitant a: d ineh'flnite'. in Tlomliay at least. 
The last Uovermnent lieseilution declares it 
to be ” not practicable at juesent in rtiost 
parts of India to draw any great dislinction 
between the* curricula of rural nn.l of urban 
])ri»nary schools,” but in the latter class of 
sehwls there' is siieciul scope for practical 
teacliing of geography, scliooi excursions, etc., 
and the nature study should vary with tlie^ 
environment and some other form of simph; 
knowledge of the locality might advantageously 


be substituted for the study of the village map. 
As <*ompi!tt;nt teachers become, available a 
greater diffe'rontiation in the courses will be 
Possible.” Such differentiation has long been 
found a perpU'xh''g probli'in, and it may bo 
doubted whether with wisdom any but iu- 
(^elinito differences can hr. introduced. 

Professional a Ad Technical Education. 

Industrial schools arc*! to he found dotted 
about India, some, inaintaiiu'd by Goveniment, 
otlieis by munleijialitus or l!M'al lioards and 
others by privat!,,» bodk'S. One of the most 
impoj-tant institutions of this typo is tbeVietoria 
Juliilce 1'!'clmieal Institute in liombay. There, 
is also the W!'ll-kuown 'rhomason College of 
Eugim'elug at Iloorki'!', the Colleg!; of Science 
at Poona, and tlu' Sibpiir Colli'ge iVi B!'ngal. 
Tlu re are SHiools of Art in tlie larger towns of 
India, wIk'I!' not only aroliit<'ctur(! .and tlu' fine 
alts are studied but also jiraclic/^l crafts like 
p<)tl!'iy and irou-work, 'I'iu'r!' is aiso a scliool 
of Fim'stry at l)!'bra Dun in tlie noith of India. 
lUsiih's thi'se llii*ri'are many niedieal seliools 
and ('olli'ges w'liieh jirepan' students for the 
UK'dical (It gr(*!'s of the various I’liiversitic'S 
anil of wliieli thi* Grant JMi'dical Coll!'g!' in 
Bombay may bi* takin as a good example. 
Tlu'i'o aiH' agrieultrral colleges, the most im- 
p!)itant of which is the Pu.sa Agiicultuial Col- 
lege ami hcseareli Iiislituti', wliicli trains (‘X- 
])erts in .spciualLsi'd braiichi'S of agricultural 
science, sueii as agrieultiiral clu'inistry, ('co- 
noniie botany, mycology and ('utoinology. 
Finally W!* may mention the Jndlan Institute 
of Scli uet* at Biingaiortf. thi‘/.)roduct of generous 
ilcmations by th(' Tata family. 

Colleges for Teachers. 

Thi'i't', are training colIi'g!'s for secondary 
ti'acliers in various parts of Imha, and what arc^ 
ciilh'd in .'^oine cases Training Colleges, in otliers 
normal schools, tor thi; training of vernacular 
feaclu'rs. As then' has be(*ii considerable 
di.ssatistaction on account of tlu' defective 
t|ualiti('s and pay of teacliers in schools, (3ov- 
!'rnm! !it arc now "\vak!'ning to tlie imp(^rtance 
of pa> ing more careful atti iitioii to these instl* 
tut ions and the last K('soIiition jirovides for 
a bi'tter sciu nic of pay for tca’-hers. 

Education of Girls. 

II itlierto little atti'iition lias been paid to this 
important branch of ediicaf.an.Evcn in the latest 
Hesolution nothing is d! finitely proposed though 
certain lines are laid down for guidance of enter- 
pris( in this diri'ction. llow'e,v(‘r there do exist 
schools : id colleges for girls, vhllo a number 
of the femahi sex are educated at institutions 
coimnon to both sexe.s. Arts Colleges, Medi- 
cal (!oIl( gt's and tlui liki; admit both male and 
female students, and a small percentages of 
woiiK'n attend them. In those Presidisncy 
'J’owms, liowevesr, wdnsro there arc no colleges 
specially for women, it seems to be generally 
recognised that there ought to be, particularly 
will'll one remembbrs how important it is to 
bring thi' influential class of women and mothers 
round to some sympathy with modem thought 
and Ueals. It may bo presumed that Oovorn- 
mi'iit will pay very limited attention to this 
^ side of education until Indians themselves 
demand such a move. Most' Indians object 
to Invasions on their family life andutako a 
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different attitude to women from that of WoBt- 
em races. Still there are schools for girls and 
female inspcctressc's employed by Government. 

European Schools, 

There arc schools for Europeans and Eurasians 
in India and they are inspected by Government 
inspi'ctors specially appoint'd for th(^ control of 
European schools and for the allocation of 
grants to S(diools under their sphere of inlluence. 
I’he educatioti of the domiciled communities has 
been found a Fingularly perph'xing problem, and 
in 1012 a spc'cial conferencMi was siimmonc'd to 
consider the niatt(‘r. 'J’he difficulty is that they 
are a thing apait from tlu‘ general system of 
education devoted to Indians proper. 

Educational Services. 

These ar(‘. divided into (a) the Indian Educa- 
tional S<‘rvi(!e, (b) the Provincial Educational 
Service, (c) tin; Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

(rt) Indian Educational Service. The Indian 
Educational Sc'rvicc is comprised of dis- 
tinguislK'd graduates of Universities of the 
United Kingdom, chiefly from Oxford and 
(%mbridgc. At tlie head of tlje Educational 
Departme nt in t'ach Presidency is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who is a member 
of the Service drawn from one of its branches 
and ex offino a iiKunlxT of th<5 hegislativo 
Council of his Presidency. Under him are 
Educational Officers in three branches, (a) 
Inspectors, (b) Principals and I’roh'ssors of 
colleges, (e) IhadmastiTS of High Schools. 
Under the present system it is still possible 
for an English graduate si'ut out from home 
to start in one branch of the ser\ ice and pass 
from one to another at tlu^ will of Government. 
At present also a Headmaster of a High Scliool 
is brought out under less satisfactory condi- 
tions than Inspectors and professors. All 
start at tlie. pay of Ks. 500 p<'r mensem with 
an annual inereiiKnt of lls. 50 per mensem. 
Hut Head-masters stoj) at the pay of Rs. 750 
per mensem, while other members of (ho ser- 
vice go up to Rs. 1,000 per mensem, the l/i- 
rector of Public Instruction being put on to 
the salary of Rs. 2,500 p( r mensem. On 
tlie other hand, lieadmasters as a rub' are trans- 
ferred to (lie Inspectorate before they reacli 
the maximum of Rs. 750, and art; then put 
under the same conditions as the rest of the 
service. A small number of personal allow- 
ances was arranged in 1S06, when the strvice 
was re orgujdsed and rectdvt-d its title. There 
are lowei allowances of Ks. 200 to Rs. 250, 
hightT allowances of Rs. 250 to Rs. 500, and 


an allowance of Rs. 100 after fifteen years 
of approved service to those*' wiio do not get 
any of the other Mllowanccs. Except for the 
^pircctor of Public Instruction, the limit of tlio 
prospect of a meiijibcr of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service is Rs. 1,500 a month, the average 
pfosp(;cts being considerably loss. There is 
no short service Scliemes arc on 

foot to improve the prospects of the service. 
Hitherto this sirvicc which is in reality one 
of the most important in the countiy has not 
been rightly (stimati'd, though its mombeis 
are as a rule moQ' of more real culture than 
nnunbiTs of tin; Indian Ci\il. H(*nce tlie great 
difffciilty of recruitment. The number of 
posts in this service in 1007 throughout India 
was 157. Additions have been made since 
then, but it is clear that the Service ^is under- 
staffed, if one considers the range and import- 
ance of its work. Hitherto higher educa- 
tionol work has been little appreciated in India, 
particularly by Englishmen. Mow-a-days 
much is said of its importance, but little done 
for those wlio carry it out. 

At the head of all Educational departments 
in India, at tin; si'at of Government, is the 
Mtunber for liducation who sits in the 
Viceroy’s Executi i c Council. 

(b) Provincial Educational Si'rvice. — In this 
service also arc found principals and professors 
of colleges, headmasi ('is and iiisptrtors 
of schooD, and, in addition, translators to 
GovmniiK'nt and iiv iiibcrs engaged in other 
exceptional posts. This service Is composed 
of Indians and rccrui^Ml in India, the pay 
scheme being arranged on a 'much lower scale 
than that of tlie Indian Service in accordance 
with the qualifications and the cheaper rates 
of living of natives of India. The maximum 
pay is Us. 700, the minimum,, pay Rs. 200. 
There is a gem ral division between two bmneh- 
es, collegiate and general. The number of 
posts in 3907 was 2(55. 

(c) Subordinate Educational Service. — The 
majoiity ot tliis service are headmasters 
(a b‘w), assistant ^deputy inspectors and all 
the assistant masters in Government high and 
middle scl’.ools. In Rengal a number of poorly 
paid teachers have been converted into a 

lower subordinate service.” The pay and 
prospects of this service f»u' not good, and much 
comiffaiiit is made of the inferior nature of the 
teaching in schools run by its members. In 
1907 the, figures for this service stood at 6025. 

I The maximum pay of tins service is somewhere 
about Us. 400: The ininlinum pay used to 
1 be Us, ffOyi^but is now Rs. H- penmensem. 


STATISTICAL BESULTS. 


The statistical table of educational progj^'ss 
In British India published in March 1913 gives 
the following results : — 

The grand total of juipils In all institutions 
(including private institutions) has risen by 
435,139 to 6,780,721. All provinces show an 
increase. The increases in the Unite4 Provin- 
ces, the Punjab, Eastern Bi'ngal and Assam 
and the North-West Frontier Province amount 
to over 9 per cent, of the total figures for 
1910-11. The smallest increases are in Burma 
and Coorg. The increase in pupils during the 
quinquennium ending 1907 was 866,732 ; during 
the quinquennium ending 1912 it was 1,392,089. 


I'lio pi'rcentago of those at school to those 
of sehool-going age (reckoned at 15 per cent, of 
tlie population) has risim in the case of boys to 
26 in tliat of girls to 4*7, in that of both to 
16*0, The percentage of both boys and girls 
in public and private institutions together has 
risen from 16-9 to 17*7, and the percentage to 
the whole population from 2*5 to 2 '6. Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
show ovTr 33 per cent, of boys of school-going 
ago at school in public institutions ; Madras 
over 30 per cent, and Coorg nearly 30 per cent. ; 
Burma and the Central Provinces over 20 per 
cent. ; in the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
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the Nf>rth-West Frontier Province, the percen- 
tages range from 13 to 17. The highest figures 
for girls are 10 per cent, in Ooorg and 8*5 per 
cent, in Burma. The United Provinces is last 
^vith 1*4 per cent. 

There has b(H“n an appu^e-iable increase in 
the number of pupils of primary schools. In 
.1010-11 the increase was 08,583, or 1 *5 per cent. 
Of the previous year’s llgun's. During tlie year 
Under review it was 30‘2,252, or 7*8 ])(t cent. 
Jn collegiate and liiglier institutions, tin* increase, 
has been less marked than in the previous year, 
and amounts tb 28,087. 'I'he figures for Idgher 
Institutions ari; as follows : — 

Male. Female. Total. 

In college's . . 35,915 360 36,28-1 

Jn high schools. . ; 300,857 16,008 407,765 

In middle schools.470,725 45,880 516,605 

There has lu'en a decline in middle school 
ptipils in JMadras. 

In primary schools the ligures now stand : — • 

Male 4,202,631 

Female . . , . . . . . 785,51 1 

’J'herc^ has bet'u an Increase in every 
province. 

The number of those umU'i’ Iraiidug for 
the profession of teaching has list'ii by m'nrly 
800, niul now stands at 13,351. 'I’h*' number of 

those who (luallfied indicates a slight falllng'Otf 
and was 4,282. 

Technical school pupils tuimber 12,061, an 
increase of 1,529. 

Tlie number in schools for Kuropeans and 
the dondclled coinmniuty has iticreaBcd by 876 
and now stands at 33,720. 

The increase In IMnhammadaii pupils Ims 
lu’cn noteworthy, amount lug to 100,597. In 
secondary scliuols and colh'ges the increasi' has 
been 15,973, in eh'meidary schools 73,266, 
Tlie total ill institutions of tin' formi'r kind is 
’‘OW 174,401, in thoHii of the latter. 1,022,768. 
Ttie remainder of the Increase and of th(' totals 
are in institutions of oilier kinds, Die com- 
plete total being 1,316,998 pupils, of whom 
533,333 were hi the pvoNluce of Fastein Bengal 
and Assam. 

Expenditure. 

The total expenditure was Bs, 7,8.5,93,000, an 
Increase of Bs. (57,25,000 ovi'r tJiat of Die 
preceding year. To this iiienase public funds 
have contrllmted Bs. 34.83,000 against an 
increase under this head of Bs. 9,30,000 in the 
yiar before. Of the total, roughly 405 lakhs 
are, now met from public funds (against H^TO 
lakh.s in the preceding year), viz, 270 lakhs 
(against 242 lakhs) from provincial, *105 frmn 


district and 30 from municipal. (To the last 
item tlie Bombay Presidency contributed 
opc-third.) Of the 380 lakhs from private 
sources, fees coutril^ited 219 laklis. 

Among the larger provinces, the highest 
e^ijfoenditure is in Binigal, 172 lakhs ; the lowest 
in the Central Proujiices, 32 J lakhs. Save in 
JBadras, Bengal anti Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
public funds contributed more tliaii private. 

The average annual cost of educating a 
pupil has slightly risen from Bs. 12*5.5 to 
Ks. 12*8. But IKV. expenditure includes that 
indirectly incurri'd, as on building.s, ctO. 

Recent Developments i 

'I'he main devi'lopnicnts of the lask and of 
imnu'diateiy preceding years have been de.scrib- 
ed in the resolution whicli appeared in the Gazette 
of India publishiul on tlie 22n(l February 1913, 
wliich also lays down the policy of Die Doverii- 
mont of India. 'I'lie year wihio.ssed the 
assertion at the Imperial Durbar by com- 
mand of Ills 3Io.st Gracious Maji'sty the Kiiig- 
Fniperor td‘ Dii^ predominant claims of edu- 
cational udinncement, iht' announcement of a 
lecmTiiig Imiierial grant of .50 lakhs for the 
promotion of Duly popular education, and the 
liigb ('xpression of bis hopes and wishes for the 
expan.sion and iniprovi'nient of education 
di'livi'ied by Ills Maji'sty the King-Emperor in 
graciously ri'ccising an address presented by 
the Calcutta University. In addition to the 
ri'curring grant of 50 lakhs .a recurring grant of 
10 lakh.s was saiietioiu:d for university and 
highi'r ('diication, and rf noii-r''eurring grant of 
65 lakhs was alsd' made. 'I'liere has been 
expansion in expi'iiditiirc' accompanied by an 
increase of those under instruction. 

Otlier features of th(' year |;avc been Dio 
collection of mati'iials for tlie preparation of 
I'xteii.sive schemes for tlu' .spread of elementary 
education, and, in eertam provinces, for tlie 
improvement of sceondaiy education; the 
growth of new ideas regarding univi'rsity ti'ach- 
mg, whieh has i'('suV,ed<,iu the propo.saI for a 
tcaclilng and residential university at Dacca ; 
Die generous gift.s of 8ir 'J'. N. Palit nnd 
Dr. Bash Ikhari Ghose to the University of 
Calcutta; the creation of a department of 
industries a,t Madras as ajiortion of tiie scliome 
of industrial i*'ainlng and devi'lopment ; the 
sanctioning of an iiidustriyl scheme for Die 
Central Provinces ; an inquiry carried out by 
Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Daw.son into the 
question of brii^dng tc'chnical institutions into 
closer tomdi with the employer^ of labour: 
the in.stitmion of piopo.sals for an Oriental 
Resrareh Institute ; and the conference held 
in July 1912 on the education of the domiciled 
' community. 


t^h'or the proposed Einda and Mahontedan Universities, seepages 370-371.) 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


Tlui indlK(Mioiis law of India is personal and 
divisible with rof(‘rence to the two j^reat classes 
of the population, Hindu and ]\Iahomedan. 
Hoth systeins claim divine orii?in and are in- 
(‘xtricably interwoven with relij^ion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the teiuh'ncy of the Mnulish 
was to make their law publii* and territorial, 
and on the eslablishiiK'nt of the Supreme t!ourt 
at Calcutta in 177d and tlie advent of English 
Jawy«'rs as judge's, tlu'y proceeded to apply it 
to Europ('ans and Indians alike. 1’his (‘rror 
was rectified by the J)('elaratory Act of 1780, 
by which J’arliament deelarc'd that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 

against a jMahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam shoidd be; applied. 'Pho rules of th(' 

Shastras and the Koran hav(' been iu some 
cas(\s altered and relax('d. Instanei's can hi' 

found ip the JJi'iigal Sati Jfi'giilation Act of 

1829; tlie Indian Slavery Act, Ihi* 

Caste Disabilities Henioxal Act of IH.’iO ; the 
Hindu Widows’ l{eniarriage Aet, I.Sod ; and 
other Arts and t'odi's. 'Po ijuote tlie Imiierial 
(lazetti'er, “ A eertaiii mimlx'r of thi' older 
English statutes and thi' I'higlisli eoininou law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
shh'iiey 'Powns us applicable to Europeans, 
while inueh of the old Hindu and Malioinedan 
law is everywliero personal to their native 
hdlow subjects ; Imi apart from tlii'se, and from 
the custom.'iry law, wliich is as far as jiossible 
ecogiiised by tlie (Joints, thi' law of British 
India is the ereation of statutory enact inents 
lUado for it elMu'r at Westminister or by the 
authorities in India to whom tlie necessary law- 
giving fiinetions liave from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification. 

Before thi' tram f'T of India to the Crown 
'j,V Nvas in a state of great, confusion. Sir 
,,o.Ai'y Cuil*>i'igl**n*i descrihed it as ‘‘hope- 
lessly unwieiily. entangled and confusing.” 
I’he'nrst steps towjird general eodilleation ni'ie 
taken iu when a Commission was apiMiiut- 

ed, of which hord Maean’Jny was the inoxing 
spirit, to inepare a ]»enal code. 'Pwenty-two 
years elapsed before it, heeame hiw, dining 
wliieli period it nnderwiut rexlsioii fi'uii his 
successors in tlie haw Mend)ershi|), and es(,'e- 
clally by Sir lianies reaeoek, the last Chief 
Justice of the Sui>reine Couit of Caieiitta. 
I'he, Penal Code, which heiaine law in iHdd, 
w'as followed in 18P)1 l>y a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially' the whole criminal 
law of Hritish India is eontained in these t^wu 
Codes. Olio of the most eminent law'yers who 
evi'r earni' to India, Sir James Sfeplien, soiid 
” 'Pile Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and supertluitios, systematically 
arranged and modilled in .some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few') to .suit the eireums- 
tanees of British India. It is practically im- 
jyosslblc to inlsimderstand the code.” 'Phe 
rules of (!ivil Procedure liiivc been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
'IIic Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
In 1908 and the Code, of Criminal Procedure 
iii^ 1898. These Codes arc now iu force. 


European British Subjects. 

r AVhilst the sub.si'autive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cijiliire have always bi'cn maintained in regard 
to criminal chargi^) against European British 
subjects. Until ls72 European British sub- 
jeets could only be tried or punished by one of 
tlic High Courts. It w'as then enacted tliat 
Kiiropean British subji'cts should be liable to 
bi; tried for any t»ffeiices by magistrates of the 
highi'st class, who wi're also justices of the 
pi'aee, and by judges of the Sessions Courts ; 
but it was necessary in botli eases that the 
magistrate or judge sliould himself bo a Euro- 
pean Biitish subject. Jn 1883 tlie Gifv'enimcnt 
of India aimoiineed that tliey had deeided “to 
settle till' (piestion of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a xvay as to removi' from the 
code at oiiee and completely cCery judicial 
disqualillcation which is based inerr iy on race 
distinctions. ’’ 'Pliis decision, embodied in tlic 
Hbert Bdl, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembi'red. The eontroversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus sumnia- 
risi'd by Sir John Stiaehey (“ India ”). ” The 

controversy ended wliich the virtual, though 
not avowed, aliaudomnent of the measure 
proposed by the Covc'niment. Aet III of 1884, 
by which till' law ])re\ious]y iu force was amen- 
ded, cannot he said to liave diminished tlic 
privili'ges of European British subjects charged 
w'ith olfi'iices. and it left their position as I'x- 
ceptional as before. (l'Iic j^-neral disipialitica- 
tion of native judpit's and magistrates remains ; 
but: if a iiatiM' of India be appointed to tlic post 
of district magi.strate or sessions judge, Ids 
pow’crs in legard to jurisiliction over European 
British subjects are the same •as those of an 
Englishman holding tlie same office. 'Phis 
provision how'exer is subject to the condition 
that evi'ry European British subject brouglit 
for trial befoie the district magistrate or sessions 
judge lias the light, however trixial be tlic 
charge, to claim to^ie fried by a jury of xvhieh 
not les.s than Jialf the number shali be ICuro- 

peaiis or Americans Whilst this eJiango 

W'as made in the poxvers of di.striet magisti.ates, 
(he laxv iu regard to other magistiales remained 
imaKered.” .Sjiiee 1836«5io dislinetions of race 
haxe hei'ii reeoguisexl in the civil courts thioiigh- 
out India. • 

High Courts. 

Tlie higlK"-t fegal tribunals in India are tJio 
High (Juir4s of .liidieatiire. 'Ih^.sc xvere con- 
stituted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
for Bengal, Bombay and lladias, and later for 
tlie United Proxinces, superseding the old 
supreme and Sudder Courts. 'The Judges aio 
appointi'd by the, Crown ; they hold ofliec 
during the pleasure of the. Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number arc barri.sters, one- 
tbird are recruited f/oiu the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. 'Prial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before tlic High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India Hijdi (Jourts have 
been formed under otlier names, the chief 
difference being that they derive their autttority 
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from (ho Govornmaot of Iiulia,.not from Parlia- 
mont. Ill the riuijab and liurma there are 
Chief Courts, with three or more judges ; ii^ 
the otlu r jirovinees the ctiicrf appellate autliof 
rity is an ottieer (allied the Judicial ComiuiS' 
sioiier. In Sind the Judicial CommissioiK'r i|( 
termed Judge of the ISudder^'ourt and has two 
(adleagiK's. 

Th(! High (Jourts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts In the distiicts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their di'cisions are linal, 
exc(‘i)t in cases in which an .l^ipcal lies to Ills 
J\laj(*sty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committ(‘o of the Privy Council in Jlngland. 
I’lie High Courts exercise supervision ovi r all 
the subordinate courts. It et urns are ri'gular- 
ly sent to Tliem at short intervals and the High 
Courts art' able, by ('xainining the ndurns, by 
sending for inocecdings, and by calling for 
cxi)lanations,^as well as from tlie casis that 
conic bi>for<i nuun in appeal, to l«‘ei> thmnsidvi's 
to some ext('nt aeipiainled with the manm'r 
in which the courts generally ari‘ discharging 
their dutic's. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Proceduie provides for 
the constitution of inhuior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. I'jvery jirovince, outside th(‘ Jhe.si- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or mou* distiicts, and eiery 
sessions division has a (‘ourt of s(>ssioii and a 
sessions judge, witli assistance if need be. 
'I'hes(! stationary sessions •courts take the idace 
of the English Assizes, and fire competent to 
try all accused persons duly coinmitts'd, and 
to inllict any punishment authorised by law', 
but sentenfTS of death arc subject to conflrma- 
tioii by the high^st court of ciiminal at»pcal in 
the province. JMagistrates’ courts are of thriM* 
classes with descending pow(‘rs. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrati's ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with inagistiu'ial cases %nd benclu's of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispos(> of tlic less important ease's. 

Trials before courts of session arc ('ither 
with assessors or juries^ Assessons assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion the majority pn* vails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allow.s con.siderablo latitude of appeal. 
'I'hc prerogative of mercy is exi'tfeised by the 
Governor-Gem'ral-in-Council and tin.' Local 
Govenunent ccniccnied w'itliout prejudice to 
the superior power of the Grown. 

Tile constitution and jurisdiction of tlu' 
inferior civil courts laries. Broadly sp(>akiug, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
eacli di.strict : as District Judg(! he presides in 
its principal civil court of original juiisdiclion ; 
his functions as (Sessions Judge have, been des- 
cribed. For these po.sts meifibcrs of the Indian I 
Civil Service are mainly selected though sonic j 
appoininicnts arc made from tlic Provincial | 
Service. conic the Subordinate Judges 

and Aluusins, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India, 
iiie civil courtsf below the grade of District 
Judge, ye almost invariajily presided over by 
Indians, There are in addition a number of 


Courts of Small Canse.s, witli juiisdiction to try 
money suits up to Bs. .'j(K). Ju the Presidency 
Towns, wlK'ie the Chart(‘red lligli ('ourts havo 
original jurisdietion, Sinall ('ause Conits dis- 
pose of money suits up to Its. 2,000. As In- 
.solv('iicy Courts the chartered High Courts of 
((aleutta, Homhay and Madras have Jurisdietion 
in the IMe.sideney towns. In tlie mofiissil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 190(), 

Coroners are ajipointed only for (he Presi- 
dency d'ovvns of Cal(‘iitta and bomba y. Else- 
where their dnti('s are discharg<'d by tlie ordi- 
nary statf of magistrate's and police ollieers 
mmidtal by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at- Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
ami Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revc'iiiie ag(*nts. 
Barristers ami Advocates a^^ admitte'd by ('aeh 
High C!ourt to practice in it and its subordinate 
courts; and th(‘y alomi are admiltf'd to prac- 
tise* on the original side of soine^ of the chartered 
High (’ourts. Vakils are jx'rsons duly epialified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chart ere'd High Courts and in tho 
Courts subordinate to the* High Courts. At- 
torneys are reeiuireHl to qualify be'fore ndiuission 
to practise in mueh tlie sanies way as in England. 
Tlie rule that a solicitor must instruct coiiiisel 
pre vails only on tlie^ original side' of certain of 
tho High Courts. Pleaders practise in tlie 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Law Officers. 

Tlie Government of India lias its own law 
colle'agne in tlie* I.e'gal Me'inlier of Council. 
All Gov eminent measurers are drafted in this 
department. Outside the* Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Govcrnme'nt^'’^ 
is the Advocate-General of Bengafil^' 'n 
appointe'd by (lie Crown, is the leadehv 
local bar, and is always iiominate'd a 
of the Provincial begislative* Couneii^j^’^ 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing CoifC 
and the Government, Solicitor. Theie IL 
Advocate.s-Geiieral and Government Solieiten 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Boinliay there 
is attacb«-d to tin; Seen'tariat a J.egal Hemem- 
braucer and an Assistant Legal Ke'nuTnbraneer, 
drawn from tlie Judicial Braneli of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Governiiunt of Bengal 
consults Hie Beuigal Advoeate-Gemral, the 
Standing Counsel and the (ioveininent Soli- 
citor, and Jias be'sides a I.egal Bemeinbranee'r 
(a Gfvil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Bemem- 
brui^eer (a jnaetising barrister) ; the United 
Provinces jfre eepiipped willi u civilian l.egal 
Benu'inbraneer and profosional lavvye^rs ns 
Gove-rnmerit Advocate and As.sistani Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the. Punjab has a liCgal Be- 
membrancer, Gove'nimeid; Advocate and a 
Junior Governme'iit Advocate ; and Burma a 
Government Advocate*, be*sides a Secretary to 
the lAieal Legislative (touneil. 

Sheiitfs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They aie 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, tlie detailed work 
being done by deputy sheiriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 
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Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to le(^slate 
for the whole of India cannot bo questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there bein}j a majority of oftieials on the Im- 
perial hegislative Council — a majority deli- 
bisrately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the (jovernnuMit of India and to 
secure the passaf^e of any measure he may frame, 
rc^^ardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Councils have Ix^en estab- 
lldied both for tlie wlu)le of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 


function^ arc fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
?q. v.). To meet emergenci(!S the Govemor- 
peneral is vested with the power of issuing 
Ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
Uie J^egislature, but they can remain in force 
it)r only six nuniths. The power is very little 
used. I’he Go4emor-Genoral-in -Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the appifehtion of certain enactment.! 
onlj’. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Jenkins, The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence If ugh. Kt., k.c.i.k... 
Hariiigton, The Ilon’ble Sir Richard, Bart.^ Bar.-at-Law. 
Teunoii, The Ilon’ble Mr. William, 

Stephen, 'J’Iki llon’hlo 31r. Harry lAishington, Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Woodroffe, The Ilon’ble Mr. John George, M.A., Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Miikharji, The Ilon’ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt., c.s.i., m.\., d.l. 
lllchardson, 'I'he Hon’ble iMr. J'hoinas William, i.o.s., 
Bar.-at-I.aw. 

Holmwood, Th' Hon’ble Mr. Herbert, I.o.s. 

Chitty, T'he Hoa’ble Mr. Charles William, Bar.-at-Law . 
Fletcher, ’I’hc Hon’bI<^ Mr. Fniest Eilward, Bar. -at Law 
Bharif-ud-dln, the HoiTble Mr. Saiyid, Bar-at-law. 

Coxe, Th(^ Hon’l)lo Mr. Henry Reynell HoUed, I.o.s. . . 
Camduff, The Ilon’ble Sir Herbert William Cameron, 
O.I.E., I.o.s., Bar.-at-I.a\/. 

Chatarji, The Hon’hle Mr. Digamber, M.A., IJ.L. 

Chatarji, The HoiTble Mr. Nalini Banjan, m.a., h.l. . . 


Chief Ju.stice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Beachcroft, The Hon'ble Mr. Charles Porten, l.o..s. .. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Mr. Ashutosh, Bar.-at-Law . . 
Imam, The Hon’ble Mr. Sayid Hassan, Bar.-at-Law . . 
Chapman, The Hon’ble Mr. Kdmiind Pelly, i.o.s. 
Konriek, 'I’he Hon’l)le Mr. George Harry Blair, K.(.’,, 
lili.l)., Bar.-at-Law. 

I .yr. ’’mod (liandra, Bar.-at-Tiaw 


TWe Charles Henry . . 

I'WDOuld, The Ilon’ble Mr. B. B. 


Diltof 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
A<lvocite-Gencral, 


Orr, John Williams, Bar.-at-Law'. . 

Bam Charan Mitra 

Hume, J. 'I'. 

Heclile, James Herbert 


Nalini Mohan Chatarji, Bar.-at-Law 
Bemfry, Maurice . . 

Bonnaud, William Augustus, Bai.-at-Law 
Cullis, Henry Tliorean, W.A., i. 0. S. 

Grey, Charles Edward, Bar.-at-Law 

Bonnerjoe, Iv. Tv. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law^ . . 
Dobbin, F. K., Bar.-at-Law 
Stewart, F. H. 


(Officiating Additional.) 
Jlitto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Standing Council. 

Goveiinnent Solicitor. 

Officiating Siqx'rintcndcnt and Bcmem- 
hrancer of J^;gal Affaiis, 

Deputy Sui)orintendcut and Bcmem- 
braneer of i.egal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Begistrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Otficer, AcTOunt.ani-GciieraL and 
Sealer, etc., Original Jurisdiction. 

Master and Official *Befcree. 

lipputy Registrar. 

Clerk the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 

Begistrar and Ta.xing Officer, Appellai-o 
Vlurisdiction. • 

Officiating Official Trustee and Official 
Assignee. 

Official Receiver, sub, pro tern 

Coroner of Calcutta. 

Sheriff. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Hon’hle Sir Basil, Kt., m.a., Bar.-at-Law . . 
Shah, The Hon’blo Mr. J.,aliubh»i Asharam, m.a. ll., b. 
Batchelor, The Hon’ble Mr. Stanley Lockhart, B.A., I.e.S. 
Davai', The Hon’ble Sir Dinsha Dhanjibhai, Kt., Bar.| 

Beaman, The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Clement Offley, X.C.S.... 

Heaton, The Hon’ble Mr. Joseph John, i.e.s 

McLeod, The- Hon’ble Mr. Norman Cranstoun, b.a., 
JBarrat-Law. 


Chief Justior. 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
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• Bombay Judicial Department.— 

Strangman, Thomas Joseph, b.a., ll.b., Bar.-at-T^w . . Advocate-Gencral. 

Percival, Philip Edward, B. Bar.-at-Law .1 . . Bcmcnibrauccr of Legal Affairs. 

Graham, Lancelot, B.A., i.e.S r . . Assistant llemembrahccr of Legal Affairs. 

Nicholson, Eustace Ferrers . . . . ^ . . Government Solicitor and Public Prosc- 

• ciitor. 

Slater, John Sanders, B.A. , l^r.-at-Law Administrator-General and Omcial 

'IVustee. 

Abdeali Muhammad A!i Kaziji, B.A., ll.b., Bar.-at> Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi- 

Law. ralty llegistrar. 

Jijibhai Edalji Modi, Bar.-at-J^w MasG'r and llcgisf rar in Equitys and 

^ Commissioner for taking Account and 

Local Investigations, and Taxing 

Officer. 

Chinoy, The Bon’bic Sir. Fazalbhoy Slicriff. 

Elliot, lloijert Ernest Algernon, i.e.s. . . . . . . Ilegistrar, Appellate Side. 

Nasurwanji Binsliahji Gharda, b.a., ll.b. . . . . JDc'puty Kegistrar and Sealer, Appellate 

Si<le. 

Chalk, George Frederick Coroner. 

• COURT OP THK JUBK’IAL COMMIS SIONKR OP SiM) 

Pratt, Edward Millard, l.c.s. .. .. .. .. Judicial Commissioner. 

Crouch, Henry Newton, ll.b,, Bar.-at-Taw . . . . Additionnl Judicial Commissioner. 

Hayward, ftlauricc Henry Weston, ll.b., Bar.-at-Law .. Acting Judicial Commissioner. 

Boyd, Charles Clifford, l.c.s. .. .. Acting Additional Judicial Commis- 

sioner. 


Madras Judicial Department. 

While, The Hoii’blo Sir Charles Arnold, Kt., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Oldfield, The Hon’blc Mr. Francis ])u Pro, l.c.s. 

Wallis, Tin; Hou’blc Sir Jolin Edward Power, Kt. W.A., 

Bar.-at-Law. • 

Miller, 'J'he lloirij#]Mr. J.esle* Creery, l.C.S. 

Nair, The Hon’blc Sir C. Sankaran, b.a,, b.l,, c.i.K,, Kt, 

Abdur Hahim, 'J'he llon’ble Jlr., M.A., I>ar.-at-Law .. 

Sundara Aiyar, ’I'he Hon’hlc Mr. P. 11, , B.A,, B.l. 

Aylii'g, 'I'lie Mon’ble Mr. William Bock, l.c.s. . . 

Bakewcll, The llon’blc Mr. James Herbert, LL.B., Bar.- 
at- Law. 

Sadashiva Aiyar, The Hon’blo Mr. T., B.A., m.l,, 

Diwan Bahadur. 

Spencer, 'J’hc llon’blo IMr. Charles Gordon, i.e.S. 

Corbet, FrediTick Hugli Mackenzie, Bar.-at-Law 
David, M'ilJiam Ontario . . 

Napier, Cluirles F., Bar.-at-Law 

Adam, John, m.a., Bar.-at-Law 

(Jrant, P. 11., Bar.-at-].;iw 

Odgers, The Hoji’hlc Mr. C. E., M.A., Bar.-at-J«iw 

t 

lleilly, Henry D'Arcy Cornelius, l.c.s. . . 

Govindas Cliatoorbhoojadus, Dewaii Bahadur . . 

* Assarl Judicial Department. 

Graham, John Fuller ?. Judge, As, sam Valley Idstriets, Gauhati 

Stinton, Selby Edwin . . . . . . . . •. Officiating District and Sc.s,Hions Judge, 

f?ylliet and Cachar. 

Pankaja Kumar Chatarji, M.A. . B.l Vdditional District and Sessions Judge. 

Sylh(‘t and Cachar. 

purma Judicial Department. 

Fox, The Hon’ble Sir Charles Edmund, Kt., Bar. -at- Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lower Burma, 

law. 

HartnoH, ^he Hon’ble Mr. Henry Sullvarjl.c.s., Bar.- Judge, 
at- Law. 

Ormond, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest William, B.A., Bar.- Judge. (On leave.) 
at-Law. • 

Twom^, The Hon'ble Mft. Daniel Harold KyaHi tC.B. Judge. On leave } 

Bar.-at-law. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judg(’, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Temporary (Additional). 


Temporary (Adi 


-SK'' 


Ditto. Offieiatijig). ^ 

Advoeale-Gemu'af \ 

Gov(‘min('ut •Solicitor, ' 

Government Pleader and Public 

cutor. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

JvHW Hej)orter. 

Administrator-General and 
'JTustee. 

Begistrar. 
i Sherilf. 
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Burma Judicial Department— 

KobiiiHOii, Ilon’blc J\Jr. Sydney I^Iuddock, Bar.- Judj^e. (On leave.) 

at- f.aw. I ^ 

Pai’Iett, Tlie lion’ ble Mr. Leonard Mon tut?ue .. - .. .Tud<?e. (uTflclating.) 

Sliaw, (j!eoi{^(! Watson, r.s.i., i.c.s. .. .. .. Judicial t’oniniissioner, Upper Burma. 

* (On leave.) 

Younj; The llon’blc Mr. (diaries Philip Radford, n.A , (jovernmeiJ Advocate.. 

Itar-at-J.aw. 

Sen, I’urna Chundra, Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. Oflielal Assienoc and Receive'!-, Bangooii. 

Uhristoj>h(*r, S. A., Bar.-ai-Law .* .. .. .. (Joveniment Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

BarretUj, C. L. . . . . . . . . . . . . (JovernnK’^t Prosecutor, IMoulmein. 

Dawson, Jjanrenee, Rar.-a(-Law .. .. .. .. OovcnimeWt Prose'cutor, Pyapon. 

Brander, William Llrowiu', M.A., i.e.s. . . . . . . Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma. 

Millar, Ldward .. .. .. .. .. .. Registrar, Court of Judicial Commis- 

sioner, Upper Burma. 

Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Drake Brockman, II. V., m.a. lu. m., J5ar-at-Law% Judicial Commissioner. 

J.C.M. jf 

Batten, J. Iv., .. .. .. .. .. PMrst .Additional Judicial Commissioin'r. 

Stanyon, II. J., c. I. F.., v.n., A. D.r., Bar.-at-Law .. Second Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner. 

Bitz (l(‘rald, S. 0. V. I.p.s. .. .. .. .. j Registrar. 

Parand(‘, K. O. .. .. .. .. .. ..I Deputy Registiar. 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Barton, W. P., j.c.s. .. .. .. .. .. [ Dinciatiiig Judicial Commissioner. 

Lchna Singh, B., Rai Saliil) .. .. .. .. | Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 

Jleiil, 'I'he llon’ble Sir Arthur Jlay Sti'wart, M.A., Kt., (duef Judge. 

Bar. -at- haw. 

Kensington. 'I'lie llon’lik' Mr. Alfred, n.A., l.c.s. .. .ludge. 

Johnstone, 'I'I k' llou’ble Mr. Donald Caini>l>ell, l.C S. .. .fudge. (On leav('.) 

Rattigan, ’Die Jlon’hle Mr. Hi nry Adoliihus B.xden, Judge. 

U.A., Bai-.-at-baw', 

Shall Dill, 'J’lie Jlon’ble iMian Muhammad, Bar.-at-].aw'.. Judge. (Otlieiating. 

First ’reinporary .Additional Judgi'. 
Second 'l'emi>oniry Additional Judge. 
Legal Remembrancer. 

Potman, Charles Be\'an. uri-ban-.-at-Law .. ..1 Co\eiinncnf Aifvoeatc. 

Campbell, Archibaki, U. A., I. • .. .. ) Regi-^trar. 


in i!/-/' Ibni’ble Mr. M illiaiu, l.c.s. 

•* • v. lie jiV.'u’ble liictit. -Colonel (Juy Cecil 

W., n.A.. 


United Pi'cvince Judicial Department. 

Richards, ’Die iron’lde Sir Henry Ceorge, kI., Bar.- Chief Justice, 
at- Law, K.c. 

Knox, Tlie Hon’ble Sir (Jeorge Edward, Kt., l.L.J)., PuLsm- Judge, 

l.c.s. 

Banarji. ’Die Ilon’l)le Mr. Prainada Churan. U.A., 13. L . . Ditto. 

(irltllu, ’The llou’lih' Sir Hi'iirv Dak'v, Kt., l.c.s. .. Ditto. 

Tudball, Tile Hoii’ble Mr. William, l.c.s Ditto. 

Cliander, 'I'lie Hon’Iile Air. E<iward Maynard l)es Ditto. 

Cliainps, Bar.-at-biiw. ' 

RatUi. 'Die Jlon’bk' Air. Aluhammad, Bar.-at-/ aw .. Ditto. 

Murrav, Heorge Rainsav, l.c.s. .. ' .. .. Ttegistrar. 

Ashworth, The llon’ble’ Mr. L. II „ l.c.s. .. L<-gal Remembrancer. 

Ryves, Alfred Ldward, n.A. , Bar.-at-Law .. .. (Jovernment Advocate. 

Porter, W’ilfred King, Bar.-at-Law Law Rt-porter and Secretary, Legislative 

(Anmcii. 

Lalit Alohan Banarji (iovoniment Pleader. 

Court of JuBiciAii Com-missioner of Dudh — Lfcknow\ 

Piggott, 'rhoodore (’aro, l.t'.s Judicial Commissioner. 

Lindsay Benjamin, l.c.s. .. .. .. .. .. Fiist Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Rui Kaiihaiya Lai, Bahadur Second Additional Judicial Commis- 

hioner. ’ 

Shirrettf, Aexander Grierson, l.c.s. .. .. .. Registrar. 

Nagendm Nath Ghosal Government Pleader. 
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Details not given for 5, ^ in 1901, 4,781 in 1902, and 3,450 in 1903. 
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The Indian Police, 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Iiulian Oovernment employ 189,244 
men In the ranks of the Indian Police, who are 
controlied by 749 Gazetted Enropean Officers. 
Ill larj<e cities, the Force is conci'atrated and 
under direct European control; in the inotussil 
tlie men are scattered throin»hout each District 
and located at various Outposts and l»olice 
Stations. Tiie smaliest unit for administrative 
purposes is the Outpost wliich I'euerally con- 
sists of d or 4 (ionstables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are inain- 
taiiied to patrol roads and villages and to 


report all matters of local interest to their 
j uperior, the Sub-Inspector. 'I hey have no 
i-owers to investigftr.e offences and are a survival 
of the period whentbe country was in a disturbed 
sLitc and sinall bodies of Police were required 
to ke<*p open cony mnications and afford pro- 
tection against the raids of daeoits. It is an open 
question whether they are now of much use. 
Each Outiiost i*-- under a Police Station which 
Is controlled by nn officer known as a Sub- 
Inspector. 


Distribution of Police- — 'I’he area of a Police Station varies according to local con- 
ditions. d'he latest figure's available arc : — ^ 


— 

! Average area per 

1 Police Station. 

1 

Average number of 
j llogiK.ir Civil 

' Police per 10,000 
[ of Population. 

1 

Square miles. 


Bengal * 

1.38 

4*4 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

3r>8 

3*4 

United Provinces . . 

127 

7*0 

Punjab 

210 

I 

9’6 

Nortli-Wost Frontier Province 

179 • 

' 18’5 

^''^te\’’'‘‘^vlnces and Bcrar 

275 

8'0 

Burma • , , 

500 

13*1 


100 

7'8 


290 

♦ 

12’9 


♦ Excluding tlic towns of Calcutta, Jiombay and Kangoon. The flguici include the 
Jtailway police, but not Military ^liee. 


ORGANISATION OF POLICE. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) is rmponsible for the investigation of all 
cojmisuhic Climes, that Is to say, all offences in 
which the J’oliee can arrest witliout a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur witliiii his 
jurisdiction ; he is al.so lield responsible for the 
maintenance of tlie public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Uyot, he is the inostGiniioi-thnt 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered tlie backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Police Stations. Ills duties are chietty those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
orinio unless the conduct of his subordinates 
renders this necessary. 


The Inspector is usually a selected and ex- 



Districts, i., divided into 2 Sub-divisions — one 
of which is gi’ en to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
'J'ho Police Force in e. "h District i.s controlled 
by a District Superintemrx^nt of Police, who is 
responsible to the District Iv/agisfratc (Collector 
or J.>epury Commis-ioner) for ^hc detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
General t.nd Inspect w-Gcnor.i1, for i"ho internal 
administration of his Force. Eight oi ten Dis- 
trict form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected f '>ra the 
ranks of the Supcrii?teiidents, At the of 

the Police of each Province is the Inspectm^ 
General who is responsible to the Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provincial Police. * 

Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which Is under the control of a specially 
selected Euiopeftii Ofdcer of the raiM and 
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standing of a deputy Inapcctor-Gonoral. The 
Criminal Invcsfigation i^epaitmcnt, usuelly 
called the C. I. b., is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, seditio^ cases and crin|'s 
with ramifications over more than one J3istrl:;t 
or which are considered too important to lekve 
in the hands of tiie District Police. It if a 
small force of Sub-lnsp(%ors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability atid int(‘llig(‘nce 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Caklitta, P>oinbay, and 
^fadras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Polic(N and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more l>iputic.s. 'J’hc latter are selected Super- 
intendents who have learnt tiieir work in the 
mofussil. For Police purpos('s, ilui City area 
is divided into divisions nnder th(‘ control ot 
non-gazet%d Furop('an olUc('rs, styh'tl Snp(*r- 
inten dents but not to be confused with District 
Superintendents. Fach division contains a 
number of Police Stations controlled as i!i tlie 
mofussil, by Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. 
A comparatively small number of Funqx'ans 
are recruited in cities from Pritish regiments 
for the control of t raffle. Tlu'y hav(‘ no powtus 
of investigation. 

The Supremo Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Din'ctor of Criminal Int(‘lll- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
in the Local Admini|tratiou and arc mainly 
concerned witli^ the publication of informa- 
tion regarding intornatiofial criminals, int(‘r- 
provlnclal crime and Political imiuirles in which 
the Supremo Government is interested. 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are (‘xrhuled froni^ 
service and the formation of cliques by fllli'.ig 
up the Force from any particular caste or ’local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces ji fixed 
percentage of foreigiiers must be cnlisL'd. 
llecrults must produce* cortKlca'ies of good 
cliaracter and pass a nu'dleal test. They must 
bo above certain standards -iji- physical d«'V(!- 
lopment. Tlic constable rises by merit to tlie 
rank of Head Const- >ind, prior to tlie Police 
Commission, coiiV * e to the liighest Indian 
subordinate ap __ cments. Since, IfiOO, Ins 
chances of pron^orlon liave been greatly cur- 
tailed ; this has cortainlv lowiued the standard 
coining forward for service Iq the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

® nf 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1906, was a selected 
Head Covistablc, but Jxjrd Curzon's C!ommissi«)n 
laid down tiiat Sub-Inspectors should be reeruit- 
od direct irom a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inapcctors arc selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 
School, and, after examination, ai>i)ointcd 
direct to Police Stations? to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge this 
system by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime* in India 
is increasing rapidly. 

An Insp<ictor is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
nor the rule. 


The Deputy Superintendent, a now class of 
officer, inslituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, Is an Itidian gazetted officor 
and is the native Assistant to tlie District 
Superintendent of Police , He is citl)er selected 
by special promotion from Iho ranks of the 
Inspectors or nominated direct, after a course 
at the (Vntral Police Scliool. 


Prior to 1893, the gazadted ranks of the Force 
were filled eitlier by nomination or by n'ginien- 
tal officers sccondetl from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and As^.istant Su])orii\tendents were recruited 
by examination in London. On arrival in 
India they were placed on probafion until they 
had pa^^sed f heir examinaf ions in t he veriiaculaf, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Polioe 3Tiilntng schools in 1906 has 
done much (o improve the training of the Polioe 
Probationer, and selection by examinaflon 
has given Government a better odneated oflieor, 
but op<>n competition does not reveal the best 
admiidstrators ami should be tempered, as In 
the Navy, by selection. 

Pay. — 'I’ho monthly salaries drawn by each 
grade of Pohc'.' Offleer arc as follows : — 


A eonslabl(« drawls from 
A Head Constabh* draws 


..Jls. into 12. 
.. 15 to 20. 


A Hiib-Inspoctor from . . 50 to 

An Inspector from j i- o co S ^ 

..1 O Cl (N IW 40 (N 

Deputy 8up<‘rinteiidci^<*ci c^fci ci cf cl ci co' 
Assistants from - 

District Hivperintendent *- 
Police, fi-om 


',.1'' <© CO t- 

- (M (M 

/ ^ 


V»ty Inspec tors- Gen criifv 

. . . . 

Inspectors-General from Rs. 




% 




% 


'I'ho appointments of Commission,^ 

Calcutta, Bombay, ami Madras and /- 

vincial Inspectors-General, m.ay be h y a 
member of the Indian Civil Service if m, police 
Officer is found suitable for such appointments. 


Internal Administration.. —The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branch<‘s— Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure ami prisontus and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and ilrillcd and taught to shoot after 
military methods. 3'he unarmed branch are 
aalled upon to collect fim*s magisterially infllct- 
;mI, servo siimmonees and warrants, ‘ control 
vraffle, ;d(‘stroy stray dogs, oxflnguish fires' 
enquire into accidents and non-cognjzablo 
offences. 'Fhe lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government witliout expense to the 
individual. The leave rules arc fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to any 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
fleato invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
if Government allowed both the officers an(| 
men to retire after a shorter period of service, 
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Statistics of Police Work. 

The und(*Hirability of attaching undue importance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a ix)int upon which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Coinniissiofi, who referred to th^ evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression that nie advancement of an offleer would depend 
upon his being able to show a high ratio of convictions, both to cases and to persons arrested, 
and a low ratio of crime. I'he objection appli(‘s more particularly t|) the use of statistics for 
small areas; but they cannot properly be usial as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
without taking into account the difference's in the conditions under which the police work ; and, 
It may be added, they can at the best indicate only very imperfectly the degree of succcess with 
which the police carry out the important branch of their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime, 'these considerations have been emphasized in recent orders of the Government of 
India. Hubji'ct to thesi' observations, the figures below, which relate to cognisable crime only, 
may be given as some indication of the volume of W'ork falling upon the police, and of the wide 
differences bi'tween the conditions an<l the statistical results in different provinces:— 


Bengal . . . , 

Eastern Bengal and Assam . 

United Provlncl^ ’ * ’ 

Punjab 

Nortli-Wost ^y.'itier ProvincT 
^.'i^al Provinces and Berar , 

l^urma 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total British India, 1911 


Total . . 


1909 

1907 

U905 


ported 
? year. 

hi c h 

ion 

ed. 

1 P2 

0 rt w ^ 

•S 

to . 

c fl 

c »- 1 

0 

i to 

0 

L a 

Q. 

Cases re; 
during thi 

1! ^ « 

Cases pro^ 
declared 
False. 

Cases due t 
takes of I 
Fact or de 
non-cogni 

Cases endi 
Convictio 

Cases endi 
Discharge 
Acquittal 

B 0 § 

I'gl 

167,200 

6 , 55:3 

2,826 

1 

9,476 

97,018 

4,330 

43,491 

54,512 

12,255 

1,636 

5,180 

12,909 

1,984 

19,528 

150,250 

1 68,495 

2,981 

905 

37,271 

4,614 

34,099 

56,497 

64 

3,386 

5,231 

21 1429 

6,058 

18,952 

, 5,834 

58 

327 

654 

2,377 

901 

1,487 

'1:3,0 

t 10,148 

1 1,044 

170 

5,974 

2,116 

7,072 

25,-.; 



69,2:32 

■ Ol'/ 

4, 

5,298 

i 15,543 

34,170 

3,042 

8,724 


1 ,8:30 

j 5,134 

1 8,048 

124,839 

9,257 

17,129 

169,646 




2,276 

■'0 

l| 9,852 

49,733 

2,291 

12,465 

78,904 

1,52> 


24,318 

r 5,153 

391,^38 

34,812 

103,509 

781,067 

10:3,715 








708,841| 

119,331 

23,917 

57,084 

38:\^19 

35,552 

148,279 

796,848' 

111,326 

23,632 

55,748 

393,63:4? 

: K 35,003 
‘'vi. 

138,824 

789,241 

120,052 

1 

24,860 

57,439 

408,271 

ql8,396 

133,454 


The form of the returns having been altered 
in 1905, covvespondlng figures for earlier year* 

One ^o^ two notes in exidanation of n(>ticeablc? 
feat rero the above table will at the same tipc 
sen" to illustrate the difficulty of drawing 
inferences of a general nature from the figures, 
'the very large proiKirfion of convictions In 
Madras is due to the prep >fideiating Influence 
of cases under the head ‘^public ami 
»«ncos," of which 110,350 were reported m 1911, 
all but a small percentage ending m 
In Bengal and Bombay offences under special 
and local laws in the Presidency towns colour 
in the same way the total figures Dr pr^vin^. 
The very numerous cases in the United 1 ro- 
vluccs lii which investigation was refused were 


nliiiost all n.hler the neads or 
trespass and common theft; of 

cases fell continuously in the ^ 

the decade, but it is cons de rod that mve^tiga 
tion is still not infrequently refused m casts 
which it should be made. . 

Tile statistics in regard to stolen P’^^P^^V^ 
show that property is recovered on an 
^miething like 40 per -cut. of cases, while th.^ 
total value of pnipi'rty recovered is 
about one-fourth of the value of Prop<'rty stolen. 
The figures varv considerably from province to 
p»c“ trom y<»rt<,y«r In ion the va ue 
of nroDcrtv recovered was £ 256,000, ana nic 
total value of property rope rted as "^itolcn being 
£1,119,000, 
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JAILS. 


Jail admlniatraiion in India is regulated 
Kcncrally bv the Prisoiia Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local govemmenta. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
conviett'd ofron(l<MH include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous iinprisonnunt (nhich 
may lnclu<le short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and siinpl# iinprisojimont. Acconi- 
inodation has alsf) to be provUh'd in the jails 
for civil and undor-trial prisoners. 

There arc three classcis of jails : in the first 
place, 1 irge central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment ; se- 
condly, district jails, at the head-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ’’ for uiuier-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short teams of imprison- 
ment. The jail dcpartmcMit in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jiils are usually reeruited 
from the same service. 'I'ln! distiicd, jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
v>v tile district magistrate*. 'J'he staff 
’■'nte'mU'ut includes, in larire 
Eastern Bengal au'-puty ,_':U'”‘‘i‘uten<l<*nt to siip(*r- 
„ manufactures, aiui A’l uH ee‘ntral 
TJnitc'^ >trict jails oim or more su’i'ordinate 
leal officers. The executive staff con.'. ists 
T\ jailors and warders, and convict ])(‘tty offiee'rs 
aic employed in all central and dlstiict jails, 
the prospect of promotion fo one of fhe.se posts 
being a strong Inducement to good l>('ha\’i()ur. 

Employmenl of Prisoners. — ihe work 
on which convicts are e'mployed is inosfly 
carrit'd on within the jail w'alls, but extra- 
mural emj)loym<’nt. on a large scab; is .some- 
times allowed, as, for cxamiile, when a large 
number of convicts w'ere employed in excavating 
the .Ihelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are emiiloyed on jail s(‘rvi<*(‘ ami 
repairs, and in workshops. Tin* main principle 
laid down witli regard to jail manufaetures is 
that the work must be iienal and imlu.st rial. 
The Industries are on a large scale, nuiltifaiioiis 
employment being condemned, while caiv, 
is takem that the jail shall not fompete wilh 
local traders. As far as po.^sible industries are 
adapted to the reipiivements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and tlu; piauufactnre of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been triiul, but literary insiruclKcn 
is unsuitable for the class of persons wdio fill 
an Indian jail. v. * 

The coTuluet of com ids in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate cluiracters 
among them is small. Eailurc to perform tlu* 
allotted task is by far t he most common (Ufence. 
Tn a large majority of cases the punishment 
Intlleted Is one of those classed as “ minor.” 
Among the ” major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. 

Juvenile Prisaners.— As regards ” youth- 
ful offenders” — i.e., those below the age of 15 


—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
lyid it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not bo 
sl,nt to jail when t^ey can be dealt with other- 
wise. 'J'he alternatives are detention in a 
nPormatory school for a period of from three to 
sf*veii years, but upt b(;yond the age of 18 ; 
discharge aft(*r aamonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
1 ) 011(1 to be ivsponsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; ami whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

'rhe qii(*sti(m of the treatment of ” young 
adult ” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be keptrseparate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (otluT than youthful 
habituals) wlio are over 15, and Vicreforc in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has l(;d Local Gov(*rnments to consider schemes 
for going b(*yond tins by trc'ating young adults 
on the lines follow'd! at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has l)(*('n made in this direction. In 
190,'), a special class for s(*lect(xl juveniles and 
young adults w^as (*stablish(*d at the Dharwar 
jail in Bombay : in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in B(*ngal ; in 1909 
the ileiktila jail in Burma and the 'I’anjorc jail 
ill Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new' j.vil for juvenile and ‘‘juvenile a(Jult” 
consicts w'as opened at Bareilly in the United 
Pror.'uees; and in 191C‘‘it was decided to con- 
centrate adolesc('n\s in the' Punjab at the 
I ill bore i)isi..''ict jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal liiK's. GMier measuix^s had previously 
been tak(*n in son'ftf,* cases ; a special reformatory 
system for ” jnveiiik* a'diilts” had, for example, 
been in force in two ceib^ral jails in the Punjab 
since tlie early y(*ais of th*" decade, and ” Bors- 
tal enclosur(!s ” had been established in some 
jails in B(*.ngal. Bui the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has advxty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress Ueis bi*on made in the 
reformation of Prisoners’ Aid .Societies except 
by the Salvation Army. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been adiuinistercd since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and» the autfiorities arc 
directed to improM; the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help tin* boys* to obtuin employ- 
ment on leaving scliool, and as far as possible 
to keep a wateii on their careers. 

Transportation- — I'ransportation is an old 
pimishmenK^f the British Indian Iriminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts, 
riie only p(*iial s(*ttlement at the pre.seut time 
is Port Blair in the .\ndaiiian Islands. Under 
existing ruh'.s convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, or for a term of years of which 
six have still to run, may be transported to tlie 
Andamans, subject toj^hclr beinjj physically fit, 
and to some otb(*r conditions in the case of 
women. The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
five stage.s in the life of a male transported 
convict, The first six months being past^ed in a 
cellular jail, the next eighteen months in asso- 
ciation in a jail similar to t|g)se < 2 ^ the Indian 
mainland, and the following three years as a 
convict of the third data kept to hard iang 
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ibour by day confined in barracks by 
light. Ha\ing thus completed five years, a 
ouvict may be promoted to the second class, 
ti which ho is eligible for ei|>ployment in the 4 
various branches of the Grove riimcnt services! 
ir in the capacity of servants to a private rosi'| 
lent. After five years so spent, a well-b(!havea ' 
;onvict enters the first class, which he labours 
mder more favourable coiulitions, or is granted 
I, ticket enabling him to support himself, with 
i plot of land. He may now send for his family 
)r marry a female convict. Wl'ho throe later 
jtages of this discipline have been in force for 
many years, and the first for some time, the 
i^cllular jail having boon finished in 190.5 ; but 
the associated jail for the second stage has not 
yet been *built. Femalo.s are kept at intra- 
mural work under strict jail discipline for three 
years ; for the next two years they are subjected 
to a lighter discipline, and at the (‘iid of five 
year.s they itay support themselves or marry. 
Promotion from class to class dcpc'iids on good 
conduct. Tlic convicts arc cmployi'd in jail 
service, in the erection and repair of jail build- 


ings, in the commissariate, medical, marine, and 
forc.st departments, in tea-gardens and at other 
agricultural work, and In various jail maiiu 
facturca. Ordinary male convicts sentenced 
to transportation "for life arc released, if they 
have behaved well, after twenty years, and 
persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
crime after twenty-five. Thuus and pro- 
fessional prisoners are never released. Well- 
behaved female convicts are released after 
fifteen years. I'ln; release is sonud-imes abso- 
lute and sometimes, especially in the case of 
daeoits, subject to (jonditions, e. 7 ., in regard to 
residence. In some cases released convicts 
l)refcr to remain in the settlomenl as free persons. 
'l’h(‘. settlement is administered by a super- 
inteiuhuit.aided by a staff of European assistants 
and Indian subordinates. Tlio convict popu- 
lation of Port lilair .amounted in 1912 to 11,2:15, 
consisting of 10,6:13 males and C02 females, of 
whom 1,566 and 272 rospeetively, mostly 
occupital as eiiltivator.s, were “ self-siipportcrs.’' 
The total population of the settlement was 
15,013. 


Jail Charges and Receipts. 

The following table shows the jail charg('S and receipts in lO'll-rUli 


• 1001-02. 


_,orirth (Usoasc- 
b<!l’ 

'*0 'pin? -sily pro- 
•/OTl-12. 

ypgc- 


Chnrges — 

Jail manufactilres 
Other jail ehai’ges 
Convict charges at 
Other charges 


» 

j)yj.Kilair and lucobars 


'Potal Cliarges 


itreeipis — ,, . , 

bale-proceeds of lil mannfaclures 
Convict receipts*'^ lluur 
Hire of convict •/, ^ 

Other receipt* 


Total Receipts . . 


N(‘l Expenditure 


.c 


151,867 

155,85.5 

520,817 

579,616 

98,612 

100,705 

270 

400 

771,566 

! ' 842,732 

207,565 

217,9:15 

22,()29 

22,204 

13. 1:16 

7,549 

6,893 

5,007 

250,523 

253,:154 

521,043 

580,:378 
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Health in the Tropics. 
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scourge, of the European in lligc.don. A blast of cold air coming on the 
dysentery, and djngcsted skin in the early hours of the morning 
li.n.On 1 ♦ then‘ would still must chill the suthice, causing a sudden con? 

as a source of traction of the cuiaiieous vessels, and tending 
disease and a cause of detenorali'd health, not to jiroducc a rapid Ilux of blood to the deoncr 
amounting for a tinu; to actual illness, but jiarts, inducing a congestion of the mucous 
Su.e‘ y r ^ts effeets in lessened re- membrane of the bowels, ami from 

sistance to the ^veal an(l tear ()nile, prcnia^^^^ suits the “ iiK'^.ning diarrhoea” which is 
’ ‘^*** 1 / *^?***'^^f^ ‘* ’ ‘>‘‘t‘a'^i<>»ally severe and exhausting. Such a 

J his lesults maiiily from the transfiT to a hot state of affairs may become chronic and so 
climate of an individual whose heat-r(‘gulating h‘ad up to one of the climatic diarrha’as which 
mechanism has preMously adapted itsc^lf to are a frequent cause of invalS^ 
conditions wliere th(> body temperature has to a sudden congestion of the liver and snleeii 
be maintained soim^ 40 O above that of th.! sin- hi a peison who has had malaria may be fo - 

th(. t{ mpi i.ituie of the ail is perhaps the saim- repeated attacks of these condithms mav re- 
ih.. ■ T’ ' 1 '" r ':’"1 '•nliuwi.OTit of tSose orifana ; 

“‘liaL'or'lUwli' Ihc l';,.ir'fonn,.a hTil.c: o,' wit "“‘'".facturo 

from the snme'U' tissiK's, and the laait lost from * • i, , . , 

the charge of tile surface the chronic hypersemla of the skin 

» <• sorted by the distri.''4^i 111^'*^ there is no doubt, ^''''ours the de\elopment of fungi and mierobes. 

' ‘‘b" •‘/^nh V 7 (lopendeiit in ^!»‘«^ee the cxisieiicc of ringworm of various 

kinds from which Europeans freriuently suffer, 
way on the normal woi king of t."' ...4,. v|^. There are microbes whieli, even in temperate 
ous system, as is shown by the renlhW* climates, are found within the layers of the 
ITne altmatioii which may take- place in the' or on the surface. On aecount of the 

temperature of parts of the body wlnm the ..congestion and moisture of the skin 

brain has bism subjeetvd to soine gloss legion, tropical ‘VMu'in a ti's t lesc microbes not only 
in the tropics the amount of carbonic acid abundantA-’^'*^^ viiulel?t, and henee the 

given olf by tln^ lungs is ri'diRM'd about twenty ^ serious allliction in the 

per cent., the iiumbi'r of respirations pin; minute montlis. We friMA^dently eomc across most 
is reduei'd, and there is lessened act uity of ,.ases where > the patient is covered 

the lungs. 'Ihis shows that there tissue tlnln. .AVhen the boil 

cbaiige (or coinbustiou) going on m ^ ^ <.<,mes to a head and softens it is easy to afford 

that IS to say, diminished buit-pio(lu lu^^^^^^^ relief by opening each, aiK t so relieving tension: 
Ihe same is shown 111 the diminblied amount »” blind boil” whicli 

of work (One by the kuhu'ys As jutensoiy painful 

heat -loss, this is alini.st ‘'ot'K'ly elfeetul thi oiij (.onhiig to a h(>ad, aibit iien^ an incision 

the skin, 70 per eimt. of the h('at of tin* bocly yyyyy^ relief. cUktil laf.uly these cases 

in temperate elima es going off by radiation imsatisfaetoi v to trea^t, and patients 

and conduetion, and jr. per e(«nt. by evapora- r(.^ov(w after weeks of pVun and much 

tioii. Ik'ii h()we\ei 1 lu' t('inpeiatiii( ot tho j,| liealth. Eortiinately .we have in 

tropical atmosphere rises the loss by radial on ^ ^ treatnumt a most succes sful method, 

falls to nothing, and all llu lu at has to be dis vaccine used being %Hher a stc^ek one and 

sipatecl by evapiiratioii froin the surfaei'. ( ()n- j^^_.tiug like- magic: or, in a small 


falls to notbing, and all the lu'at has to be dis- vaccine used being %Hher a stc^ek one and 
sipated by evaporation from the surfaein on- j^^^^ting like magic : or, in a small 

sequently, practically all (he work of los ng p,.r^.,.utage of cases requiring to be made from 
lieat, which strikes the balaneo with the heat boils themselves. In still other*, cases the 
production and main ams the body at a nor- ^.^uses the forunation of 

mal tempi'i'atiire, falls upon the swc'at glands (^.^j^uuncles, whieli are more serious but re- 


which are therefore in a state of continiu'd and 
abnormal acti\lty. In hot dry atmosplieres 
tlie water e\aiK^i'at(’S as soon as formed, but in 


quire treatauent oil the sanu^ linrs. ' 

Another more common condition resulting 


conditions of lieat with great biimidity, siA’b from the congestion of the skin is PRICKLY 
as obtain during the worst mouths of the yeC;r Meat. 'I'his n^snlts from acute inflammation 
in Calcutta ami Hombay, the skin is kept con- about the sweat glands and distention of their 
tinually moist bv trickling beads of perspira- oritlees, prodiieing red papules and little V’si- 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and bealthiiH'ss eles, the site of intense itching. The trouole 
of the punkah which removi s excessive mois- is believed to result from the proliferation of 
tiirc. But it is obvious that in order to keep a particular mierobe^ii the skin, which alUrs 
the temperature of the body normal there the reaction of the perspiration. Be this as 
must bo incnnised flow of blood to the surface it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
of the bodv, a state quite different from the place through spra*'-' **':*, — ^ 
(’onditions under which the organs of the Euro- tion or boils. In some cases the skin is so 
peaii have been trained. This favours those intensely iiiflammod that the region of the 
sudden ciiills to which Europeans are so sub- shoulders and nock feels like Iqjither, or the 
ject, and acts prejudicially to the working of surface gives the impression of sand-paper, 
the internal organs, especially those subserving [ It ia a serious condition in young infant, as 
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the irritation prevents sleep, interferes with 
digestion and. so promotes diarrhoea, so tliat 
this simple malady may be the starting i)oint 
of a dangerous illness. Flaimel next to thej 
skin should be avoided in the hot weather as 
it is so liable to start the irritation. A good? 
lotion consists of two teaspooiifids of Kau-de-' 
cologne in ten ounce's of a IVji 2000 solution 
of pcrchloride of nn'rcury, danbed on the skin 
and allowc<l to dry; followed 'by dusting with 
equal parts of boric acid powder and tale. 

To avoid tlie heat the Eurr^an Hies to tin; 
punkah. The el<*etric punkah has b,.'en one 
of the greatest blessings introduced during 
recent years into Indian towns as its use in- 
sures a good night’s rest in place of tlie weary 
hours of Weej)lessness which formerly wore 
out the temper and the mental energy of the 
European during the, hottest months. Still 
this blessing is not without its atti'iidant 
dangers. Molt common arc attacks of mus- 
cular rheumatism’ suddc'ii int('rnal chills causing 
diarrhma, attacks of colic, ordinary navd 
catarrh, and sonu'times broncliitis or pneu- 
monia. 'I'lie el(!ctric punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, which does not conduce' 
to tijc free circulation of JV'fii'Hd gives good 
ventilation in its place. 

Finally, we have the ced,^not' a continued 
high temperature on tin* weneral golhe nervous 
system. As has been n'lewhut shig>Jhe late 
Lt.-Col. Crombie, i.M.s., (i^eedi'd l>y > paper 
on “ The measure of phya, and .css f(>r life 
in the Tropics,” to wlilc|ji writer is miK'h 
indebted), ” In tli» tropics ^lere is going on 
continually and unconscKtusly a tux on the 
nervous systc'in which is absent in tempc'iate 
climates. 'J'he th'I'vous system, es[)ccially 
those parts of it, whicli regulate the tempera- 
ture of the body, an* always on the strain, and 
the result is that in time it suffers from more 
or less exhaustion.” Tlni mean t<unperature 
of a European in Ii/dia is always about half 
a degree higher than it is in a t<'mpera(e climate, 
and it may be raii^j d to 9,')° qr 100° after severe 
bodily exertion. ,,tVhon, utuh'r the strain of a 
severe hot inonY- and sultry season, tlx' heat- 
centre gives 0 (»/, or as it is said is ” inhibited,” 
we have all the serious phenomena of llKAT 
Stkokk. Hut in the,., less marked but long 


draw'n out process of nervous exhaustion we 
have the common trojneal elfeet of deficient 
mental energy, gein'rally co?nmeneing with un- 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimnlatits, wliieh culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential wliich wi' know 
so well as NEURASTHENIA. 'I'liis ncl’VOUS 
distnrbane<' due to climate is likely to be most 
mark('d, as Crombie i)()ints out, in two classes 
of p(‘i\sons, namely those who sufi’er from 
obesity, and those who are. members of 
famili('s Mdileh may be designated as 
" neuropathic,” that is vvliosc nervous systems 
are naturally unstable. To these may be 
added persons wilh naturally (h'feetive digestion 
and those who have a predisposition to gout. 

To sum up, it will be st'en that the olTi'cts 
of long residence; in the tropics are real ami per- 
manent, not only in the flirectlon of lowered 
bodily liealtli, but in undue wear tlx' nervous 
system, wliieli rmi.r noit only be api ^ ' ^luring 
actiiv* .service in dulii's involving 
xi'ety or responsibility, but also i ' 
meiit ; so tliat the chanees of longe by dust, 
retired Indian otticial are not up to tl villages 1 
and tlie “extra” wiiieh the liisuranch, of \’oui 
puts on such live's is not only to cover iith dlsea 
inciih'iilal to lifi* in the triqiic.s, but ai>n of, 1 
diminished vitality ()f tliose wlio have siii'Sily p 
to <*njoy tlu'lr pension and ease. \ fo 

But there arc oilier iiuliaii risks, and tliosf^^ 
ari' most likely to affect travelli'rs, due to tin; 
effects of lieat on food. Microlx's multiply 
with profusion in milk, ami decomposition is 
liable to occur in nu'at within a very sliort time 
after killing. Milk should always be boiled; 
and owing to the dirt in railway dining-rooms, 
and in many lioti'ls, ami the carelessness of 
the lower typ<' of native si'rvant cmployi'd 
tlicK'in, it would be better to rely on tiiiiied 
milk or on a siqiply of llorlick’s milk tablets, 
when travelling long journeys by rail and in 
tlic smaller towns. Ih'cf sliould ni'vi'r Ix' eaten 
underdone, as it is a prolifii; source of tape- 
worm ill India. Tlien* is also iialiility to eon- 
tamination of fixid by liic's and dust. Indian 
cooks, tliougli among tlio best, havi* little 
regard for sanitation, and eonsequeiilly tlio 
.state of tlic cook-house .sliould be carefully 
supcr\ ised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent ^le principal risks to the. Eurojiean 
travelling in India. Malaria is tlie eonnnonest | 
cause of fever *in tlie tropics ami si(btroi)ie.s, 
but thtf risks therefrom havi; been greatly 
dimini'/icd by our complete knowledge of its 
causafioii which now permits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate pre- 
cautions against infection. The connection I 
of cprtaln kinds of fever with marshy .soiks 
has been recognised from ancient times, whence 
its Old name of paludism ; mid the word ” ma- 
laria ” itself implies the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
logged ground. It is now realised tha^ the 
poison is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anopheline species. There are only 
a few of the ^any anophelinos which carry 
malaria, but all arc to be rcgardiul as dangerous. 

^'1)6 parasite of iqalaila is a delicate Jelly- 


like body which invade.s tiio roil cells of tlie 
blood, and lives at tlieir ('Xpense, It has 
two Jife-eyeles, one within the blood of the 
iiiinian liost (eiiilogenous and nsi'xual), the 
otlx'r in the stoiii/ieli and tissues of the mos- 
quiro (oxogi'iious and sexual), lint the first 
parti of the sexual cycle is prepared for in the 
bhxxl of the human liost. 

If the blood of a patient bo taken about an 
liour before tlio oecurreneo of the ” rigor,” 
(tlie sliivoring-fit which marks tlie coinnieiiei'- 
meiit of the attack), and examined in a thin 
film umler a liigli power of tlie microscope, 

I some of the red corpuseli's will bo found to 
contain boilies composed of delicate proto- 
i plasm sliowing minute grannies of dark pig- 
I meiit in their substance. These bodii's are 
' the parasites. The granules repres<'nt the 
j result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
I red colourjng-matter of the blood-ccU, Tfje 
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latter conaequontly appears paler than natural 
and is enlarged. In the parasite of the so- 
callcd benign tertian fever, if the blood be 
again examined when the rigor is commencing, 
tlie. little mass of jelly is found to have divide(l! 
into from twelve to twenty minute sphen's 
all held together by the remain.s of the de- 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the. centre. Later the group of 
Hplierides has burst through the envelope* that 
held them, and has appeared free in tin* hlood- 
fluid. Many of these fret* spherides are attack- 
ed and absorbed by tin* pluigoeytes, but those 
whieh eseap(5 destruction effect their entrance 
into other red blood cells and go throngli the 
same process of .s(‘xual division, taking tV)rty- 
cight hours for the process. On the time taken 
for this cyehi to occur d(*peuds tin* p<*rio(lieity 
of the fever, tin* attack appearing iivery third 
day, wheiiee the name tertian fever. Anotlu'r 
variety o*' * ;'‘\rial oar.iisit(*, not very common 
AliUrtt b(‘ .scv<*nty-tvv<) 

of 'such ineeMcc (ailed the “quartan” van. '.‘Jv 
comph'x am' also a third kind of parasite called 
a balajUMj .gnant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
iroui ..... uc'stivo-autumnal parasite, which also 
oic charge , y.(.jjrbt hours to go through its cycle, 
gives ris(* to a more irregular fever, 
.as more pernicious cff(*ets on the sy.stem 
Easteji’’is also liable to produce severe m‘rvous 
m})toms, such as uivconsciousm'ss, often 
’'ending in death with very high fever. Each 
kind of parasite has its special characteristics 
vvhicli can he ohs('rvo(l by inierosropical examin- 
ation. (!onsequ('ntly ('xpert examination of 
the blood is always advisable in eas(*s of f(*v(*r, 
not only to show that malaria is pr(*.sent, but 
also to distinguish the particular kind which 
Is causing the Irouhle. 

NVlthin the blood tliero also app(‘ars the 
first stage of the sexual lift* of the* parasite 
in tlu*. shape of male and f(*male ('lements, 
which n'sult from some of the parasit(*s which 
do not undergo the usual sc'gmentatlon d(*s- 
crlhed above, and which ('xist for the purpo.se 
of allowing further development, in the non- 
human host, winch in the case, of this i)arti- 
cular parasite is the mos(iulto. q’iu*se sexual 
elements are especially in evidence In the blocvd 
of cases of the pernicious varii’ty of malaria. 
In the form of ere.seentic bodies whieh obtain 
considerable protection from the i)hagocyt('S, 
and many then*forc persi.st for some tim(j in 
such bI(Jod. " (.‘rescents ” apiwar only in 
malignant fevers, and p(*rsoiis who harbour 
them are of course a danger to the community, 
Inasmueii as the inos(iuitoes of the locality 
are infeeted from them, thus rend(*ring such 
village or street unhealthy from inalaiiv. 

The sexual elements of the malarial iiura- 
Bites when taken into the stomach bf the mos- 
quito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
imdcrg(v certain changes, the male element 
extruding ttagi'llato or halr-llke processes 
which fertilise the female. The latter vhcrc- 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 
property of loeomotlon, which makes its way 
into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and bccoino.s divided up into a vast number 
of minute cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture into jhc body-cavity of the 
pjosqulto^ and the rods, thereby set free, be- 


come collected within the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultilaately make their 
way to the base of the proboscis. On such 
an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
into the human*'skin when it wishes to draw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the 
tblood stream. They then enter red blood 
corim.sele.s and ^ througli the various cycles 
describ(!d abovee 

From three td five days, or as long as a fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the pati(‘nt has an attack of fever, sometimes 
pn'ceded by pKins in the limbs, headache, 
.and m.alflise. 'I'his is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of int(*nso ebill, perh.aps associated with 
v'omiting. The skin beeomes cold and blue, 
the shivering is excf'ssivc; and ivrol^nged, con- 
stituting the ” rigor ” stage. In tills stat(^ 
the patient is in groat distress, and obtains 
little sense of relief from the blankets which 
h(i heaps up over himself. lAlthough the 
surface of t he body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
‘,•♦0 lo.t^ or higher. In a (luarter of an hour 
or niV'we the “hot stage ” comes on, the face 
Ix'coming 'lushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, tIvfC ^uiall quick pulse becoming 
full and bouvlopmc. poihaps the patient 
complains of.st(*ucc o’5 headache. He remains 
thus for a Jiieh lOun « au'l tlu'u occurs the 
“ sw(*ating ..crohes ration breaking out 

about tlun* found v and soon ext('ndiiig 

to the on the surfa tJr<*at r(*ll(*f is experienced 
when this^Tostion at ^ oa, and is likely to be 
follovv(*d by a-tes rqjjliing sleep. During the 
paroxysm the spleel.^ is oft(**» enlarged and may 
be tlie s('at of* coi isiderablc pain. There is 
also often trouble.som.e cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis. WitJi; repeated attacks the 
<*ulargement of the spleen is, liable to become 
perman(*nt, the organ o;oming to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the so-eall(‘d “ agiu* cakr,” which is common 
among the ehiklren of malarious districts. 
]<hirop(*ans who suffer from, severe or repeated 
malaria are likely ^ suffeiv from permanent 
ill-lu*alth in tlie shape of an eunia, dyspepsia, 
or easily -induced mental fatii;’\ie. 

Treatment. 

The trav(*ller in India should endeavour to 
guard himsc'lf against •,he bites o'.f mosquitoes, 
'i’his eati be done to a great exteii t by the use 
of mosquito curtains, tlth mosqv lito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelliim by train prot(*ction i?s difficult. 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear tf dislike. Sprinkling tfte pillt.W8 with 
lavender water is sometimes cfflcacUuis, or 
suK'aring the hands with leinon-graKS oil. 
(‘amps should not bo pitched in the neiglrboiir- 
hood of native villages, If it can b« avoided, 
'I’ravellers should provide thomsolvos with 
thermometer and a supply of qik.'nliio 
tabloids. 

During the cold stage the patient should bo 
well covered, and fiot fluids administered, un- 
l(‘ss vomiting is present. Quinine should not 
be taken in this stage as it increases the dis- 
tros.s.* A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
sliould he administered every two or three hours 
until the skin becomes moist, ^nd throughout 
the hot stage : this soon gives relief, and when 
th(5 stage of persplratton has been readied, ten 
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p;rains of quinine should be ^ven, and repeated skin being kept moist meanwhile by a dla- 
in five grain do^s every six hours until the phorctic mixture. Some of these havers last 
temperature becomes normal. Thereafter the for a week or longer, but the majoiity of tlicm 
drug should be continued for a few days in yield to quirune in three or four days. It is 
doses of five grains twice a'^day. Tliis is cal- in such that an early examination of tlie blood 
culated to ward off a second attack, or, at ary is so^iisidul. In certain cases of profound 
rate, to reduce its scvei ity and prevent a tbii.i. inalaifal poisoning or whore, for any reason. 
If tliere is vomiting, (luini:^*^ tabloids arc not qiiinimi does not appear to bo acting when 
likely to bo digost(‘d and absorbed ; in snch administered by the inoutli, recoursi^ must bo 
cases the drug should bo g^(‘n in a mixture had to Ibe injection of quinine into the tis- 
dissolvcd ill a dilute acid. 'I’be advantage sues. This slioulcl always be done by a skilful 
of quinine tabloids is tliat til'll unpleasant ta.st(‘ physician, and with spi'cial precautions, as 
is avoided. some cases of tetanus have occurred after 

There are some severe continuous quinine inji'ctions taken from stock solutions, 
malarial fevers which appear to resist the nc- (wen when apparently giien with every care, 
tion of quinine. These are the pornieious The “ vaporoles ” priqiarcd by_^^ Mqssr.s. 
tertian Mci-.s, which so often cause dithculty lliirroughs M '’h>omo A' (’o., whirl the 
in diagnosis inasmueh as for a few days they litth* gle capsuhs containing prepj one^^ 
may suggest enterle fever, ospoeially In those the drug dissolvisl in sterile and non 
inexperienced in tropical diseases. Jn such iluid, appear lo b<* absolutely devoid. .k' 

cases large e lo.His of quinine are reqninal, tW.,jj^nd ar<' \eiy etticaeious. ‘ ' v 

Ty^ iiso i FEVER. ;Uj'5 

By Typlioid or Enteric FcjYjj' cquallv ^ i from contamination by dust. In 

continued fever, lasting for px-r, the neighbourhood of all native Villages the 

due to the entrance int(' ‘ nal j .soil is laden with animal (h’jeeia wliieli, of course, 

of a particular bacillus, , , u i' 1 1, i likely to be associated with disease- 

which not only pro l}iible to attack f^ininal j producing mierobi'S. Hence infection of. the 
trouble but also synv^*'''’^'^!^ attao' jreno- food in cook-houses and shops is easily pro- 

ralisod infc'ction of ’“■^‘^yf^^'bacillus j duced by the wind carrying the dust from 

and t he poisons wliicii' ’'''*'*^^ ‘‘y.'^rjrmerly ; latrines and other foul areas. Uncooked vegc- 

thc scourge of the jtijK wluit sluggish es- 1 tables jiroduced from gardens wati-red by 

pecially amon.g the it has I sewage-containing fluid arc also very dangerous, 

been reduced to and should be avoided by the Indian traveller, 

prophylactic;;.^’ liver# region, Wright’s Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 

vaccine, ce, eiilargjiilh fhe sanitary receive rivers laden with organic matter frori 

condition o.,-' v^vxjViY^-s’ quarters, improve- the viUag<>s on the banks arc believed to afford 
ment of wa^ 4;'^ ^ jlie.s, and skilful im^dical .sp<'eial protection to the typhoid bacillus, 
treatment. and wlicn eaten raw arc dangerous. 

“ Paratypl»o’‘d ” is a term applied to In many cases t he onset of the disease i.s 
certain fevers which have all the characters of sudden, with lieadaehe, shivering and vomit- 
typhoid, but with a ratlier lower mortality, ing, but in a little less than half the. onset is 
and which ai<^ dm* to infection by baciili insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
which are closely related to the typhoid feverish, perhaps with occasional looseness 
bacillus. of the bowels, loss of appetite and a little sick- 

Thc fact that tyfholl more freiiuently ness. JIc ultimately takes to Ids bed, generally 
attacks the new arrivals to the tropics renders dating the commencement of his illness from 
this disease one of the lisks which tourists tliKs event, and there forthwith begins a period 
have to face, hut this can bo minimised by of at least three weeks of anxiety for las friends 


knowledge of the manner in which th(^ typhoid 
bacillus affects an c), trance, into the system. 

Typhoid Fever has now be«'n shown to bo a 
common affectioui among Indians, contrary 
to what was lield some lifte(*n years ago. In 
Bengal and tlie Punjab, according to I.eonard 
llogers (Fevers In the ITopic^.), tlie maximum 
of cases for«.all classes occurs dimng tlie hot 
months, while the maximum for Pliuubay is in 
the rainy season. Hut taking the Eiiroj>ean 
cases only he fluds that the largest number 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hot sea- 
sdns, and consitlcrs that this i.s due to the 
Ejuropean being most frequently infected 
through contaminated dust, this ela.ss of pmson 
paying greater attention now-a-days to the 
pbnditioii of the water wMch he drinks ; unlike 
the Indian who will drink water out of the 
^earcst tap. 

\A8 is, well known, infection of typhoid i.s 
most commonly produced by contamination 
of drinking water. Great care is therefore 
necessary in* boiling and filtering drinking 
watqf, and In protcct|pg tl^e vessels jn which 


and relalive.s, inasmuch as enteric: fever, as 
seen among Europeans in India, is chanicter- 
ised by its greater severity and longer duration. 
'I'he temperature rises gradually day by day 
during the first week, remains at a fairly con- 
stant high level during the second, becomes 
irregular with daily roniissions during the third, 
and in the majority of oases i.s succeeded by 
a period of ronvaleseence, during the first part 
of which the. greatest care in dealing with the 
patic'iit is required. 'J'he. bacillus produces 
its most%.important effects on the lower portion 
of the small intestine, certain glandular struc- 
tures ill the wall of the bowel becoming Infiamed, 
(‘iilarged, and finally nle(‘raietl. It is on the 
formation of tliosc Intestinal ulcers that many 
of the worst complications ch'pend. The ul- 
cerative process favours, first a looseness of 
the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
vessel and produce alarming or even fatal 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thickne.ss 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing 
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in aborting the fever, but docs not mean 
that (lru^;s are of no use in typhoid. On the 
contrary tlie complications, wiiicli are many, 
ivill l)c dctcctc.i th('y arise by tin'- careful 
^>hysician, and th(‘rc‘ is Jio disease winch tries 
%torc tlian 1 1ds the skill of tin* doctor and the 
care of the nurs(', who will fre(|uently bring to 
coiualcsccnce \\\fX si'cms to be an almost 
hopeh'ss case. Abdominal distension, for in- 
stance, is a fre(incnt and serious complication 
in Indian typhoid, and should be treated as 
soon as detect ec^. it r<‘s lilts partly from the 
decomposition of the inl(‘stinal cont(‘nts, paitly 
from loss of th(‘ muscular tone of the bowel. 
It hindeis th<‘ n'spiration ami tln^ action of 
tin' heart, and favours the occurrence of pi'r- 
foration. Diet consists almost efftirelv of 
milk, cither jiure, diluted with barley water 
whey, or as a jelly. . , , -t 

u.i...... ^ should be said about the ini- 

v<Hu.oi><-an " n i'lmO ",K 

nv populous centr , siiiiplv. ^.^*^0 travel in India o 

the <lemaud exceeds \be sum v huxe Wriiiht’s ore 


from collapse and peritonitis. Tliis is the 
dangiir which thi! physician has in vit'W through- 
out the cas(>. Jt can only b(' guarded against 
by the most careful miming and attimtion to 
th(! dietary. Other dang(‘rs are bronchitis 

and faihiri' of the lu art, especially durmg the 

tliiril week. Dining the stage ot convales- 
cence the same care has to be taken with tlic 
dietary as the ulcers an* undergoing healing, 
and an error might lead to the riiptun* fd 

one of them wIumi all dang<‘r in.ay well be cx- 

p(‘ct<Hl to luiM' pa-.sed. Finally, owing to 
the depri'ssing effects of climate, cnnyah'scence 
is oftem att(mded with prolong<‘(| numtal de- 
,„™si„n. it 
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ABSCESS 

There are st'veral varietio;^ ami eausc's 
ab^eebs of the liver but the term is appJiy’ 
India to tlie single abscess^ whieh fiv' / 
forms as the result of aimebie dysei*' / 
latter genc'rally ])r('ecding but 3 / 

being coiieoinitant with the / 

abscess. It is one of the bctT;^ o / 

pean in India, and is esu''Ki> ‘r 
on account of tli^^ ^ / 

all the eases 5: "^2? ,2^* / 

chronic am* / 

death vti S'^'ey. / 

will ■ / 


tat"y- 

India sIutt.-,, 
absc(‘ss is tlKr"Ttnv 


^ — ^ 255 

' ^ > : — 

' So ' T’C 

biit ff s jc ^shlps in 

I '2 o ^ for not 

\ % ‘h . * v HtJis), 

\ e o jhiv 


'•lO \ ^ > 


fUi . -.«r-"Tnn right 

f t\ .wr»mjTtl1t foim on the left 

is V.'^peeially liable to ruidure into one 
.internal orgjins. 


among European t-roOp.., / >sam<‘ eomplieal ion may evi'iitnate wdien 

and (h'aths on account of i». ,S(MTTTm'“ «hf)s<‘ess forms on Ihc! right side. Mere 

gn’atly during neent yt'ars. 'J'lie 1,^ iilso th(‘ principal point of ruptun' is into the right 
not('s that th(' d('er('as<' in tin' numb(>r ot'xases lung, the contents of th(' absei'ss being suddenly 
of liver abscess is e.oineiilent with an eipially e\aeuat<'d, in some eases without much warn- 
steady fall in the number of admissions to ing, and nature thereby <'tt\'eting a cure. Such 
liospital for alcoholism. a termination however is not desirable as heal- 

Thc disease is most lial.le to attack thos** ing will take phua* (luieker by surgical means, 
who, in addition to having had an attacl* of 'rhere an* some abscesses which are excced- 
dysentery, have indulged, not n<‘cessarily to ingly insidious, it often happ<-ning that patients 
e.xcess, in alcohol and general good living, and are sent hoim* with a fever associated with 
are at tin* sann; time somewhat sluggish in th<;ir geneial loss of health and vv<*ight, when! the 
habits, it is often prece(h*d by continued ('xistimce of a de('p seated abscess may not 
fever, malaise, dy^pepsia, and moie or less even b** su^!)ected , but in which tlu! symptoms 
uneasiness in the liver# region, or the latb'r of hepatic ab.scess siuhh'nly occur and ch'ur up 


oigan may be aci#ely ('ularged and very l<'nd('r. the case : or tlie corri'ct diagnosis may obtrude 
In many cases the exact diagnosis is often a itself by tin* sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 

Vlague is a ?lis(',;tse of veiy gn'ut anti«iuity; j about lUteen to twi-nty p( r cent., dm*, to dcifeets 
its ravages and symptoms havt! been deseiilieil ] m tiu! registration of the (“aiises of deaths and 
with remarkubli* aeeuracy ])y tie* old historians, I also to the l.iet that tin* diseasi* otl.en simulates 
such as ITocojiius. Not many yeais ago it other mabulies tor which it is likely to be 
appeared to be a disi'ase ol historical inten'st mistakim by an uneducah'd population, 
only, hut tlu' present jjiaydenue. whieh (om- IMague, is an acute; infection of tin I lood by 
inenced about 18t)4, ha.s mad; it a subject of tlu; a bacillus which was discovered by Isitasato 
greatest ini])ort.ance to tin; inhabitants of the in Hongkong in 18t)l. It genenilly alfects its 
llritisli Jhnpire. it was m .'Vrnreh l.HiM that it entry by tiu' skin, on \\hich it is deposited by 
llrst became lU’ominent in ( 'aiPon, and thereafter the rat-llca. At the site; of dt'ijosit a small 
it spread to Hongkong, IMaeao and Pakhoi, and jiustnle is occasionally loimd wliicli soon forms 
so along tlu; whol(‘ of flu* Southern < hina C’oa.'-t. a snpirlieial ulcer, in such cases inllammatiou 
It probably arrived in Hombay in INfaieh 181)0. and distention of tlu; lym|)biit ics may be* noticed 
but it was not until the (;nd of Se ptember that running fre m tlu; neighl-ourliood of tlu; small 
it became notie-eable* in that part of tlu; native and painful iilevu’ to Hu nean st gremp of glands, 
city known as IMamlvi, in vvliie-^ tlu; gnait grain 'l'lu‘,se will he funnel to lie; enlargesl aiul ex- 
snpplie's are collce te'd, aiiel w heiein eonse(|ne ntly quisitely teiub r, the ti tub nu ss be ing out of 
there; is an Enormous rat ])0|»ul;et iyii. In He- all projMution to the size of tlur glanelular em- 
tober of th(! same year tlu; presem-i* of the* 1 »rg('ment and to the amemnt of local inHafr,- 
pe'stilence was ollieiaily acknowledged. I'Aery- niTition. 'I'his glandular enlargement is call( el 
thing which the* limited knowk-elge ol the snii- tl^* P.uliy, wiiieh has give;n the name to the 
je'ct at that tine sugge.'.t.rd, w.ks eloiu* to eluek most ceuumon form of tlu* pest- l;nbe>nic 
its sim'ad: but, in spiti* of all efforts, Uw p<‘sfi- Plague*. 

lence* S])read from the infi'cte'd ejty thrmighemt ^Vith tlu* aiiiH'.areJieei of tlu* llubo, or even a 
tlu; gre*ate'r portion of tlu* Pe*nin.suia, aiul while dayorsei belore* it, there* is e'vieb nce* of a ge*ne>ral 
its ravages of lak, ye'ar.s hegie not be en so t;*rrjb]e infe*rtion of the !5yste‘ni, in the* shape of e'xticmc 
as at its first appe'araneiT, ye*t tlu* eliseaso .still pro,stration, mental e-ejiifusion, a fnrre'd tongne% 
takes its annual toll of human life*, ii)id and fe*ve'r whieh is ge>nerally high. "J'hc pulsei 

apparently become, one* of the cnde*mic ’ | is acce'lerate*d, and while at the outset, especi- 

of India*. According to the; oJ!icia-$^.^V,' tsvlly in fuli-bloodoel muscular aehilt.s, it is likely 
Plague since its appemrance ha.s bee-n . ^^be lull and bounding, tlu;re is soone r or later, 
sible for mortfc than seven and a half soon, evidence of e-erly failure of tbo 

deaths within the limits of the Indian ^J'-igth of tlie curdio- vascular system. I'Ko 

Thcsl figures should iifrhaps bo increase, >^.5^ ^/Ulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
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' „ , , caso progresses, the 

from collapse and P9arge and become of an 
danger which the lUiho will also enlarge 

out the case- It e^und the inflamed lymphatics 
by the most ca^jin oMhnnatous. To this 

the dietary. “ ccllulo-cutancous plague” has 
and failurci (y spreading nlcT, which i.i 

third week„;.d gangrene, has been dc'seribed as 
ccnce tlie ao “ c trbuneje. ” ; thes«'. forming on 
dietary of those atF(‘cted wc'ni olbrn refernd 
and an opi historians as a proniiiauit feature in 
one oy ancient cpidi'inics. 

R*/ The.sc cas(5s however arii soin(*what im- 
' common. 'I’Iki usual variety met with is tins 
Acute liubonic I’lague. In this th<^ patient is 
attacked with h^ver, end all the geiK'ral syni])- 
toins of an acute infection, and on the ilrst, 
second or sometirni's the third day of the illne.ss 
the charactiiri.stic bul )0 appears. 'The common 
site is among the glands of the. groin, for the 
rea.son that tlU'.se gland.s rocnivc the lymphatics 
froTh th«> hiwt'r limbs and from the lowin' 
portion of the trunk up to the level of 
the navel, iv largi'r area than that drained 
by any other group of glands. Other sites for 
Ihibo formation aii^ tlu'. arm-i»its, <li(‘ gl.inds 
ul the neck, thosi' about tlu^ angle of the jaw 
and below the eliin, and very rarely the liteb- 
gland on the inruM' smIc and just aliovi; Uar 
elbow, and thi' siii dl glands Ix'hind tlii' knee 
joint. In soni" easi s, gi nerally in a.ssoeiatiou 
with Jluboes in tlie groin, Ihiiilia p glands of the 
abdomen can he felt to he enlarged. 

Th('S(' IMague Jiiiboes are of di derent kimla 
and it is a matti'r of ,som • iinporlance in con- 
nection with treatment and the outlook a.^ r,;- 
gards recovt'i'y, to n'cognise the type ol Ihiho 
present in each p.irfieular ease. 'I’he eitinmon 
variety is the “ lofteiiing huho.” 'J’Ik' en- 
largemimt inerejise.s somewhat rapitlly and the 
liard swelling gi\e.s place to a soft doiighy m i;;s 
around whieh is a limited amount of .serou.s 
elVusion into the suiieutaneous ti.ssues. If the 
patient livis till the fifth day or f lnreabouts 
this Inibo will leel liki* a tiglitly stulfed pin- 
cushion, or miy give the exiieriimeiMl (‘xamincr 
the signs that the coiit nts are of a Iluid natun*. 
On incision, pus and shreds of the dimi-g nosed 
gland will lie evacuated, and under suitable 
treatment tlie ell's ity, though large, will lieal 
up within a wee.k or .so. When these softiming 
.Buboes are allowed to ruidure spontaneously 
a largo foul cavity is produced ; such are not 
unfroijUciitly encountered among the poor, who 
have not f(‘ciuved adeiju.it > attention during 
the stress of a pl.igue e])idemi(‘. 

Another v.iriety of hul)0 obtains wlxi n the 
glands inll ime and harden, the initamm iti<,'u 
being so acute that the blood supply of the p\«t 
is obstructed and the whole of tlie alfe '1 ed area 
slougli.i out, leaving a large sup< rtieial idcer 
of 11 very unpUasant appearance. 'I’lu se 
bulw'S are found wlnue the inllam-Ml glands 
are. bound down Is'iieath tensi' (i.ssues, as in 
fronr of the ears and in tlie region of the groin. 
To this kind the term "induraweil bubo” has 
Ixam applied. Another variety the ” a‘d ma- 
tou3 bubo ” occurs In the neck and the arm-pit 
ami in them the fl''rous effusion into the tiK.sucs 
around the glands, present to a less extent in 
the common type Is Mio. essential feature. The 
whole armpit or the side of the neck may bo 
distended by tho accumulation of fluid under 


the skin. It is an extremely distressing kind 
of bubo, ns tho pain is great knd nearly all the 
patients die. Also there is a rare kind the 
•‘hard lato bubo,” which apptuirs after about 
;f fortnight in cases simulating typhoid fever, 
:^d lastly there arc soirc soft buboc.s which al oit 
and .shrink with tlic rapid siiksitlcnco of the 
lev('r -the "shrjsking bubo.” 'J'lm fever 
eontiiiues from tj e outset with slight remis- 
sions ; it is goTU rally al.'Out to 104°, but 

it may rise to a gro.it lieight from almost tho 
initial rigor. On *he third (lay tho temperatiiro 
t' mis to approach tlui normal, and a Imost 
iiumedhitely rise's agein. Should it riso to a 
point abov(! that of tho maximum temporaturo 
prc'ccding the remi.ssiou tlui outlook is bad ; 
but in case s ivhieh are likely to do ivcill it rises 
to a point whieh is h'ss than that of the pri- 
naliiig miximuni, and after about three days 
gradually falls to normal, with slight daily 
oscillations depending on the am-wUnt of tho 
suppuration in the Ixuboes and their local con- 
dition. 

It i.s to he uiuicr.stooil that this diseast* is of 
such great \iruli nee. to inini'in beings, on account 
Of the. early ap^u'erance ol tho plaguo bacillus 
in th(^ blood-stnam, that tln'ie are many in- 
st u»c('S in wliieh d/'.iMi occurs be+'ore tlie bubo 
has liad tinui to undergo the changes described 
altoNc or even to lorn*.. Tln^ more acute cases 
are also liahli' to be atypical in their mode of 
onset. Soni' are talo'n \iitli a wild delirium 
in whieh they are likely to attack tho.se about 
tlKin: otheis suDer l^rom vomiting of blood 
followed by rajud t.iiiiiifOf the hi'artnnd deatb : 
pregnant woieen luisearry ajkl practically all 
of tlu'in di(' : and lastly there are. cast s win re 
the general and local syriptoms are slight and 
yet failure of the heart m ly suddenly ensue 
wjthjii a Jew lioiirs of the otuset. These so- 
e.dled *• lulminaut ” cases are generally iin't 
Mith at the comm iici'meiifc of every epidemic: 
in some of the d(‘sevipti<)ns of mrditeval I'pi- 
d( lilies tiny seem to IniM bei n in the majority, 
and it is on account of tbi si' that jdague epi- 
demics appear so teVriMi' to the occupants of 
the plagiK -stricken town, t'ortimately, how- 
I'vir, tlien'is a large nvijority of case's which 
allow some, scojx' for medical skill. The con- 
ilition of the. ])atient afti'r tlic' full development 
of th(‘ symptoms is alitbys one whieh gives 
n.si to great anyiety. Tin' m'lital condition 
heeonie.s dulled, which, wliilb it mitigat<'S con- 
sidc'.rably the di.st.ri'.ss of the sufferer, is noverthe- 
liss an indication of tho action of the plaguo 
poison on the hiTie centres. The eyes arc 
suffused ard often acutely congested. There 
may he cough, which is a bad sign ns it indicates 
cither a secondary pne.ninonia or the onset of 
an acute, bronchitis, tln^ direct result of tho 
f'lilurc of the heart, if tho lattf r jirogrcsses 
the breathing heeom'S nv>re rapid, the pulse 
weak and almost uneouiitable at the wrist, tho 
skill (Old and claiumy, and towards tho end 
covered by jiroiiisi^ iK'tspiration : finally, the 
breathing becoiu s irlegiilar, and afti'r several 
long-drawn gasps the patient breathes his last. 

In otu' r cases however improv'^ement starts 
aliout the fourth day, the temperature gradually 
falls, and tho mitul clears : tho bulio suppu- 
rates in due eourso and heals up, atd tho patient 
passes Into a slow convalescence, but which II 
aomotiiQcs retardod by tnc formation of enronio 
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absccssns, boils, attacks of heart failure or of 
palpitation: ortuloora of tho cyohall with 
infection of tho whole «lobo and conscfiiuait 
loss of si^lit. Son c rocov^ ^^it.h pornvvm i't 
niontal cnfocbloinont, or pt'isistcnt tn inofi 
of tho limbs with dilllculty in spoakinj; 
doarnoss. 
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fluid which contains tho , 
pure culture. The fcvel 
interference witlt rcspi?[ 
d(‘ath occuii. fioni Ihe s('cl® 


T'ldu- 
C ic »;sliips in 
for not 

A curious fact ahf)ut ijncuiUv ‘-b 
one such case is liable to givc-^S jt; « m | 
the same type. 


Septicaemic p\^iie. 

This term is applied to cerrain foimsof acute 
plague where buboes do not form, or whoie 
there is uniform but ^#gbt enlargement 
of glands in various parts of the body with symp- 
loins of a general blood inftTlion. 1'be term 
is misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
bubonic plague are really septipaomie from tlie 
outset. Ch(5S0 cas(‘s arc; ('itlu'r acute, ending 
fatally about the third day or sooner : or are 
sub-acute, with symptoms simulating tyj)hoid 
fever, ('iiding fatally in about, a fortnight. In 
tho acute tasos largo dusky patches of blood- 
effusions beneath the skin, the so-called plague 
spots, are somotiines found ; and there may he 
heinoriliages from the stomach or bowels. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In this variety the plague bacillus prolife- 
rates in the lung and causes rai>itl consolidation 
of large patchos of tlui lung tissue scattered 
Irregularly throughout, tlu* organs ; with a con- 
siderable aiuouiit of erdema, s») tliat the lungs 
are engorged with blood, an* large and heavy, 
and the bronchial tubes filled with reddish frothy 


Treatment of the Disease 

No serum or antiloxin has so lari 
valiw ill diminishing the mortality o' 

Much can, liowever, be done by met 
ment. Absolute ri'st is required and fTre'‘paTfrm»* 
should not. even be allowed to sit up in bed. 
Drugs which act as heart stimulants are reqiiir- 
(h 1 almost from the outset, and fri'qucntly these 
have to be udministt'red by the skin as well as 
tlui month. 'J'lie buboes should bo fomented 
fill they soften, and incised as soon as fluid is 
foimed. For the pneumonic condition the ad- 
ministration of oxygt'u gas gives rt'lief. This 
can be obtained in India without much diffi- 
culty. (Careful nursing is essiaitial, and fluid 
iioiirishinent must be given regularly in on 
ra.sily aKsimilable form, and complications have 
to be met as they arisi'. As regards luophy- 
laxis by moans of llaffkine’s Plaguo prophy- 
lactic which is manufactured in ('iioimoiis quan- 
tities at th(‘ Hacteiiological Doveriiment La- 
boiatory at I’and it may lie snid that its use 
givi's a "threi'fold chance of escape from attack 
and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
p<“r cent. 


DENGUE FEVER. 


f 

Dengue fever, (ftherMise kqown as Dandy fever 
or lireakbone fever; is ratlu'r common in Jndia 
and is gi'uerally pri'sont in llie larger towns, but 
as it appeals in iiiatiifokl forms and various wri- 
ters describe differently, its identity is not 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many 
medical men is tliongbt to bo hv^^s eoinnion Ilian 
it really is. On occasions it gives rise to veiy 
wide-spread ejiideinies. Tn 1002 there was an ex- 
tensive epidemic on the eastern side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and •ini/'e recently tliere has 
been a batl outbreak in Calcutta. It is more 
common during t he rainy season. 

The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore 
throat producing cougli, rapidity of the pulse, 
sometimes a red rashiwhich is so fugitive tliut 
it i.s often overlooked, and intense pain. These 
pain.s constitute Uic patient's chief complaint. 
They are generally pains in the bones, or in the 
small of the back, or in some of the joints either 
large or small. Soniidinies thcK! is no complaint 
of pain in tljp limbs, but there is iiitensc pain 
behind the eyes. I’lie fever lasts Vor three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms duo to the appearance of 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis. .Soniotiines 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the Intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serioius a.speet to the case, 
yet a fatal issue is almo.st unknown!. After the 
four days of intense suiScring the fever sub- 


sides somewhat abrujitly, and at about this time 
a second rush appi'urs, most marked over tho 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of tho 
arms, or else an universal rash. It is of a dark 
red colour, oftini viny liki^ th(‘ rash of scarlet 
fever, or it may bo like that of measles. With 
its apiiearaiiee the more severe symptoms sub- 
side. Duiing eonvaleseenei^ tlu' p.atient is mueh 
ilepri'ssed, und thi' pulse nunains unduly rapid. 
.Soiucfimes also jiaiii starts again in one of tho 
joinls, or he is erijipled by stiffness of the back 
or of seviual of tlie joints. After a shorter or 
longer peiiod, from two days to ten, a second 
attack of fever and jiain eoiiU'S on vvhieli runs 
the same course hut as a rule less severe and 
prolonged; in very r.are eases there is a third 
attack. 

'riiere is no drug which will out short the dis- 
ease. From its likiniess to rh( iimatism the sali 
cylates are generaJly u.sod, and perhaps relieve 
the pains, 'I'his drug should be combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture ; large doses of bro- 
mide, should be given for the headache, and the 
ewcruciating pains must be treated with mor- 
p^ia. 

It Is ofton impossible to distinguish the malady 
from iurtuenza until the appearance of the rash. 

It is believed that the poison is convoyed by 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this iioison 
lias characters which are analogous to tho vlru.s 
of Yellow Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This is one of the most important Miscases 
of India, naving been endemic therein for many 
hundreds of years. It is always present in the 
country, and ^bometimes extends over large dis- 
tricti generally from some crowded centre such 
as tlft site of a pilgrimage, from which it is dis- 


persed over tho country-side by tho returning 
bauds of pilgrims. The deaths in Hritish India 
from this disease in 1910 numbered four hundred 
land thirty thousand, and tn tho following year 
! three hundred and fifty four thousand. The 
[disease is of special importance to tlie numerous 
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from collapse anrt 
danger wliich the r’ 

out tho case. ItHy a watcr-bonu' disease and the 
by the most y,. |||,. “ comnia baeillus *’ dis- 

>'^eeh, so ealle«l from its shajie when 
and failure,,, I stained. 'I’iai deji^eta of a jxnson 
thirtl wo^ from th(‘ disease', wIk'U e'emlaininat- 
ceaieo .y.,. |r(.(, vvaslee'd by the rains 

dletary^,„j^,, water-supply, wliieli may be'eonie 
aud,rsoure^e eif almost unlimited iiifeedion. Sindi 
t>fH“mta minuted eiriiikiiig water is renele'ieel in- 
I'neiemous by beiiling, or miration through a Tas- 
teiir-dhamberland lllte'r, 'I'iie imi)ortane-(' (>f 
iCeieli’s eliseovioy, tlie'refore', lay in tiu' re-e-ogni- 
tion eif the fact that the poisem was e'S'cnlially 
wateu'-lKirn". It. ean also he* e-onve'yi'el by Ihes- 
settling em food. 

The' ellse'ase leas an incubation pe'iio^;^ of from 
two te) se!Ve'n days. Afte-r a piemoniteiry 
eliarrheea with colicky pains lasting feir half 
a day e)r lemger, the nature of tlie* illness is an- 
nemnoeel hy vie)le'nt purging ami vomitim/, the- 
fe)rme‘r having the* pe'culiar ediaraete'i of rice-water. 
'I'he poison may be so inte'iise* that eli*ath take's, 
placei before the purging at)pe'ars, the; se)-e'alle'd 
“fdieile'ia sicca.” In the cemimon feirm cejllapsc 
is early ami markc'd, the e'xtre'initie's are^ blue* 
anel cedd, thei skin shrunken, the lu'art w'e'ak 
the! surface te'inpe'raturc Ix'low neiiiunl, theiugh 
the) te'mj)e'rjiture‘ lake'll in the montli sheiws 
high fcve'i' to be ure'sent. 'I’lie're is curieius 
pinched expression eif the face' with eleeply sun- 
ken eye's, and the iiatie'iit e5nele'a\e>urs to com- 
municate his wishes eir fe'ars in a hoarse* whis- 
per. lie is furthe'r distre'ssed bv fiainfui cramiis in 
the muscle's e>f the e'alf anel abdeimen, and thi'ft' 
Is suppression of the fuiieitious ed' the* kidiie'ys. 
Death generally take's place in this the- algiei 
stato. Should the' patie'nt survive he passes 
into the stage of re*ae't leiii, the unfavourable* symp- 
toms ellsappcariiig ami gradually i>assing into 
ce)nvalese'e'ne'e*. In seiinc of tlie'se) e'ase's wliich 
give hopes of recovery the'ie* is a relapse, the 
cemilitienis of the algiei state* ivappe'ai mg and 
de'ath taking place. It lias ve'ce'iitly he'eii rc- 
cogniacd as a canse* of tiie elisse-mmaiion of the 
elisease*, that patii'iits )\lio havi* re'cove'i’e'el will 
continue to elischai'im the baeillus feir many 
weeks. 

Tho preve'iitiem of ehole'ra lits in atte'iition 
to wate'i' supplies, anel in ladling anel lllte'iing a*- 
a matt'T of routine! in Ineli in life*. AH the* elis- 
charge's from tlie' sick should lu! tre'ate'el with 
disinte'ctants, ami soilcel eleithing and liiie'ii eh's- 
troyed, re'eipU* wlio lia\e' to tour in choU ra- 
stricke'ii districts, or who go ou slmoimg cjf- 
cursions, or wlio llnd thcmst'he's in the mieh-t 
of a e'hole'ra outbreak slionlel umb'rgev inocula- 
tion w'ith lfalVkiiU'’s ine've'iitive! vae-ciiic. Two 
Inoculations are* ri'epiire'd, the’ sccemd bi'ing 
more! iiitens* in its e’th'cts. Tlic te'iuporary 
symptoms whicli may arise* afb'r the iiioe-ula- 
tiou arc somctiiu's se'vewe*, being always more 
m irked than aft'r inoculation against typhoid, 
hut the protection alVoreleel iiioro than make’s 
Up for the! ts'mporary ineonveiiienee e*ndured. 

During tho cholera sea.son the mildesi case.s 
of dlarrhm’i should be brought for treatment 
to a pliysieian, as such persons arc more liable 
than others to contract tho disease. 


Treatment mainly resolve’s ?tself into mee ting 
the oxtre'iiv! eolla])se! with stiinnlants and warmth, 
Tlu're! is great t-'iiiptatiem to administer opium, 
but in some casox tins is not* unattende'd with 
(linger, and in oiln’i's there is no ea])aeiiy left 
iH'th', patioiii- for the absorption of drugs ad- 
mini d.ere«l by the month, 'the! mortality ha.'!, 
how'cver, bee'ii rediipTd iey ehc inje'ction ot' saline 
Ihml into till skijf or din'ctly into the* vi'ins, 
and also fiv the introeliietion of saline fluid of 
p.irtje-iilar stre’iigtli iute) the aVulominal eaxitx. 

Kala Azar. 

'I'his is a skiwly progri'ssive* elisease asso- 
elated with gn'at t'nUirge'ini’iit of the' siile’cii 
and some (’niavge’me’nt of the live'r, extreme 
emaeiatiein, and a feve'r of a pecirtiar type 
(!haraeteri.-.('d hy remissions for sliort pe'riods, 
ami due to infe'ction hy a fiarasite! eif remark- 
able charaete’rs wiiieli have only recently been 
w'orke'd out. It is attemh’d W'itli *a’ very high 
mortality, al)out 9(> per cent., and lias np to 
the' lere'-eiit re>i.''te'il all na'thods of tre'atmeint, 
although SOUK' patients appear to improve 
for a time, only in tlie majority of ease's tei 
relapse later. 

It is eneh'inic in Assam, freun which it lias 
invade’fl He'iigal, ami is now^ ofte*n s('('ii in (’al- 
e ulta. It is also fairly ofte’ii met with in Mael- 
ras, though it is saiel tliat the e'ases an' importe’d 
ones. It is xe-ry r.ire'ly seen in Deniihay, anel 
the'ii emly in immigrants from inteeteei loea- 
litic’S, themgli there’ ajipi'ais te) be a mild cii- 
elemie ceiitie' in Jahal]i,ur in the (V’litral Pro- 
vinees ; sei it is like ly to ho. meire froeiiiently 
nie't with on the w'fste'rii side' of Iiielia. It has 
cause'el gre'at meirtality anie)ng the) eoolie.'i on 
the tea-plaiitatie)ns of Assam, especially among 
the! children, but under the n^ee'iit measures 
of jiropliylaxis whieli ha\'e be'cn put into force 
since' knowle'dgi' has be’e'ii aeepiire'd about its 
re'al natun* anel methoei of spre'ad, the ravages 
of tlu' dise'ase are like'ly tei be limited. It is 
very rare among Eiiroix'ans anel then almost 
entirely among theisp \j4io liave been long In 
India e)r who liave been horn and breel in the 
count r>. 

Infe'ction seu'ins generally to start in tlie 
cold we'atlier. ’J’lierc is fever w'itli rigors, and 
progre.ssi\e wasting and ‘loss of energy. 'L’ho 
te'mjM'rature' chart is a euiieiiis one, the fever 
Hbeiw'ing two re'inissions elif/ing the twenty- 
tour hours, Diarrheea is .common, especially 
during the' lab'i’ stages eif the dise'ase. 'Pho 
spleen enlaige's e’aily and is ge’nerally of enor- 
me>us size vi'odne'ing bulging of the abdomen. 
.V remarkai'ile! fe’ature is the teiideuey to the 
format ion of iiiee'i s, whie-li in many cases, 
e'siie'cially in ehildren, take's the form of a 
gangn'iioiis ule’e ratlon e)f tlie mouth ami cheek. 
Death usually occurs from some intereurrent 
inllamiiiatory cemditlem, often pneumonia. 

'Pile ])arasite is found in the spleen and liver 
during life, and can uo obtained by puncture 
of tlK'se organs. .\s thus obtained it is a 
minut<! roiinel body of .special characters. In 
this Stak' it is known as the Leishman -Donovan 
body from its discoverers. This small body 
has bee'll eiiltivateel by l^eonard llogers in suit- 
able media and uneler low temperatures, and 
found to develop into a flagellated, that is 
tail-possessing, organisni. llow this peculiar 
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Is not yet compl«(^ely known. It is certainly 
a liouse-iiifectioii, which accounts for tlic 
manner in whici) wliole families have bi‘en 
swept off, one member aJ^er anotlier. lti|| 
iirogress has b('en stayed by moving familit'J 
iroiii their infected lioiises and buininj^ down | 
their former quarters. 'I’liis^ and other facts 
connccte<l witli its .sj)readm iiave .simt'csted 
that the af^ent for coinej I'q’ll he poison froin 
man to man is tiie common bed-bug, and 


[) f — ' 

late stage in this creature '^ 'c.aidian Edu- 
blood of tlic sick. iS \ships in 

'J’here is a se^eve form of iilcf^ for not 
.skin known us "Delhi lloil ” .nths), 

ilU. o J>hlv 


I lllc^ 
oil ” > 

miar lo me Leishiii 
obtained many 
also been cultivate 


organisms very similar to tlie Leishie 
tan llody Mere 
'I’hese bodies have 
th<; human liost and found to devi'l* 
llagellaled orgaidsm. 'I’he two parasitf 
closely allied, arc nevertheless distind 




DRUG CULTURE. 


'Pwo m'»iogra,phs on tin; cultivation of drugs 
in India, by idr. Davii! Iloojx'r, of tlie Indian 
31us('um, Calcutta, and by Mr. Cinau Singh, 
of the Indian Forc'st Dejiartment , Dehra Dun, 
liave lately •Ix'eii publislK'd. iMr. Iloopi'r, in 
his pap<'r, stales that oue-lialf of tln' drugs in 
tlic Jiritisli IMiarmaeopoda are iiuligenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest eould he eulti\at(‘d or exidoited. 'I'Ik' fol- 
lowing are givi'ii as those' that. <onld be grown 
in quantity ami as worthy of the altenliou of 
cultivators and caplahsts: 

llelladonna, most of wiiieli is still imi>orted, 
grows well in tlie Western Himalayas from 
Simla to Kashmir, tlio Indiiui-grown plant eon- 
iaining 0‘1 to 0'45 per cent, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis is quite aecilnulti^{'d on Hk' Nilgiris, 
growing there wit hout # any attention. 'I'Ik' 
IMadras Store' Defalt ine-nt ol>lains all its re'- 
quireme-nts from Ootaeamuner, ami the le'al lias 
been found e'qnaily active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane is aiiiative of tie' tempe'rate' Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 1 1,000 ft. It was introeluc- 
eel into tlie Dotanic Dardeuis, Sabaranpur, in 
1840, and it has be'e-n ste'aelily cultivated there 
up to tlie' pre'sent time', aiiel th*' jiroduets siip- 
])lie(l te) medical elepeDts satisfy the annual de- 
mand. ' ' 

Jpeeaeiianlia lias be'cii raise'el vvitJi a small mea- 
sure of sue-e-e'ss in tliee liilly learts of India, anel 
it only re'([uires care ami attention to laise it 
ill siitHcii'iit amount to make it coiiimercially 
remunerative. * 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes in 
tlie Nilgiris, anel tne'ie' is 110 le'U^een why the 
annual re'eiuire'uie'nts (aheiut. 1.000 lb.) for tlie' 
me'dieal store's of JUiigal, JUmdeiy amt Madras 
should not hc^phtaine-d fiom Dedaeamiiml. 

Mr. Ciiran Singh discusses tlic siibjVct hi the 
Indian Foiester’’ for Idare'ii. lie state's tliat 
most of the drugs in the- Dritish i’hariiuicopecia 
grow wild in India, and tliat there* is alreaely a 
largo exiiort trade for some of tliem. He adds 
liovvevcr, that materials collected at ramlom 
cannot bo expected to fetcli full prices, as they 
selelom come up to staiularel quality, ami lie 
adds : " Ehc te vv drugs triat are not indige- 

nous to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of tliis vast land. Thu great 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul- 
tivation or drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation iiPtlie quality of wild-grown drugs 
is som^imes a very scriojs drawback to finding 


a profitable mark('t for thiui. Tlic rjuallty of 
Pudophutlum Pitwdi growing wild in India is an 
illustiation in point. This plant was diseover- 
ed by Sir (leorge Watt in t Ixi year 1888, and 
now, evi'ii aftt'r tvvt'nt y-fonr years, in wJiieh 
it has bi'cu sliown to lx* idi'iitieal with the Ame- 
iiean drug that is being emjiloyi’d for pharma- 
ci'ulieal iiurjxises, it still remains unrecognised 
by tlx* Lbilish ITiaiinaeopieia, winch, as ex- 
plained iiy the ‘‘Chemist and Diuggist” some 
tinx* ago, is solely du(' lo tlxi ijnc('i(ainty vvliich 
still exists as to' its jihysiologieal activity. 

iMr. Singh also points out tliat the Indian 
consumers of medicine depi'iid mostly on herbs 
growing wild in tlx* Eorcsts, tlx' more import- 
ant of these iirolialily numbering at. least 1,000. 
This inland lra<le is vi'ry large ; tJie possibill- 
j ties in tlx* Pun jal) only being put at Jls, 50. 00, 000. 

1 lie iiK'iitions .salTron, liquorice, and sah'p ns 
products exotic to India, vvliose cultivation 
in that country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a eoiniilete survey ‘oe madi! 
of the. extent of the inland trade in nu'dicinal 
products found growing wild in Indian forests 
in or(h*r to arrive at the llgun's of annual eoii- 
suiiqdion, and tliat tlie forest aieas vvlx'ic the 
most important drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. Jm|iiiii<'s should lx* instituted as to tJie 
Ix'st methods of cult ivatioii, and if need be, tlie 
iiK'ans of ext<'n<liiig 1 lx; artificial propagation. 
It. is to provide data to induce' tlx; piivate ea- 
jiitalist to embaik on such enterprisi's Unit Mr. 
Singh advocate's tiu' formation of some' body 
to go into till' inalti'r. He siiggi'sts that India 
is well vvoithy of atte'iition by tliosi*. in tliis coiin- 
tiy wlio are inti'cested in exti'inling the culture 
Of drugs in the Ihitisli Empire. 'J'he Konst 
Depart MX lit ims alieady Ix'gun the eiiltivation 
e)f Imlian podopliyllum-ioot in tlx* Punjah, Uni- 
ed Province's, and I lie; Noil h-M'e'sti'i n l<’rontier, 
anel that se'veral inaiimls eif drie'd ibi/.eniie are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hermper aho shows that a start has been made 
in aegard to llx' cultivation of bellaeloniia, lieii- 
baiie anel Aligifalis. One of tlie jnincipal elifii- 
cultie's te> be' ove'icome is to ensure’ a re'ady mar- 
ket, anel there is also always the danger of over- 
proeluction to bo consldeie'cl. 

Manufacture of Quinine. 

Ooveniment cineliona plantations were 
started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by Sir Clements IMarkham from South Ameiiea, 
of which the plant is a native. There arc two 
main centres, Darjeeling and the Niigiri Hills, 
In both localities a peirtion of the area is owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
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sold to tlic Govern numt or j but in spite of this many large captures have 


from collapse and '“I. “P™'™ ,»* cmehoiia are 
clanger which the r' India : namely, OiMhomt me- 
Miif thP r bark), rtdisaya and leiUjenuna 

bv the most (crown bark), 

the f|j(.tm-v'“nione.st species in Darjeeling is C. 
nrwi bi Southern India (■. offtrimlis. 

fiiird is also laig(!ly groun and yields 

cenee tl» bark. At the Government fael()ri'’s 
dietar\' ^ eineliona febrifuge and quinine are made. 
.. liankH to these facdories, practically no ((iii- 
j nine is nowadays imported for Govi'innient 
purposes. Private imports of (|uinin(' amoni)t<-<l 
in 1911 to lbs. 128,119 valued at 172.081. 
One of tile most far-reaelimg nn‘asures <)f 
modern times for ilie la'iK'flt of the healtli of 
the peoplii of India has been Sir George King’s 
system of having (luinine, locally produc('d 
from cineboua, made tip in 7-gnun packets 
and .sold (since 1800-7) for a (piarter nima 
(one fartliing) at every post ofti«‘e in India. 
This sclieine ha; provi'd a commercial success, 
and has Ixm'ii of inmumse Innudit to tlio inhu- 
bitaiits of f(‘\'er-striek('n tracts. Jii tln‘ year 
1912-13, 10,004 ll>s. of quinine wtqe sold at 
the post olUce.s, 

Cocaine in India. 

The cocaine tratUc In India, which has now 
attained to alarming dimcni-i'uis, is of compa- 
ratively recent growtli, though it is impossil)le 
to pstiiiuite how widcsinc'ud it was in lOO:] 
when the Hombay lligli C'ouit for tin' llr;>t 
time decided that eocaiin' was a dnnr included 
within the dcllnition of an into.xicaitng drug 
in the Ihnnbay Ahkari Act. Since that date 
tlie illegal sale of cocaine in India has larg('Iy 
increased and tlie vntious pro\incial ('X(‘i.->(5 
reports bear witness to the spread of the ‘‘co- 
caine habit,” 'I’lie consumers of tlie drug, 
'vhich is nolorionsly harmful, are to he found 
in all cla.sses of society, and in lJurma even 
school cliildrcn arc rcpoitcd to be its victims: 
hut in India, as in Palis, llic ding is mostly 
used by proNtitutes or by iin n as an apliro- 
disiac. ’ Cocaine and its allied (hugs arc not 
manufactured in India but are impuited from 
the continent, cliieily fiom tlie lioiise of Mes-i-.s. 

. K. Itlerek of Darmstadt. It('st 1 ictions on e.\- 
port have been nndi’r consideiation foi some 
time, but as yet no internal ion;>I scheme de- 
vised to tluit end has been agn'cd upon. 'I bis 
Is to b(' regretted, for according (o a Press 
Not(* issued by tlie Go\ernment of Bombay 
in April, 1013, “the cocaiiu' habit ai pi'ars to 
be extending and, unless conceited measurer 
are taken to cut off tiie supjdy of the drug at 
its source in Europe, it i-. not po'-sjble fo^ a 
preventive statt in Bombay 10 do ihoie tliaii 
put, from time to time a tenipoiary elieek on 
the nefarious tratlie.” Most of the cocaine 
tliat enters India is smuggled ashore by sailors 
— occasioimlly by olflcers — on the Austrian 
and Italian sliips sailing from 'rrieste and Genoa. 
'I’he chief ports of entry are Bombay, Caleuttn, 
Karachi and Madras, and a small amount 
finds way into Pritish India throiigli the 
Portugurso port of Goa. Great ingenuity is 
employed to bring the packets through the 
custom houses, as also in retailing the drug 
1 q small packets of one or two grains each ; 


been made. 'The average seizure for tho past 
two >ears in Bombay alone is about 1,300 
juiiei's, and in k'n^entta in the early part of 
'913 aieeord seizure was made of 3,972 onnc(‘s. 
file eot aine .seized is either given to ho.spital8 
Ihronghoiit India or destroyed. It is no longer 
po.-,^iblc to buy e^j'.;aine at an> betel mit seller’s 
as it was ten y^,ars ago, but scores of cases 
ill tin', police courts show tliat the letail trade 
is still very nourishing. Higli piolUs enfeurc 
tiie eontinuanei * of tin' trade. On tlie con- 
tinent tin' retail price of the pure drug used 
to b(', about twelve sliillings per oz., but, 
owing to seizLiiTs in India it lias fallen con- 
sideiably ; in India the price is from Bs, 11 
to Bs. 20 per oz, or even higher, and from the 
one grain paek('ts (which are frequently adulte- 
rated) lh(^ ri'tail d(.'al('r’s profit may well be as 
much as Bs. 100 per oz. The law in regard 
to tin' possession of cocaine ditlers in tho differ- 
ent proviiiC('s : in Bomliay, vvln'ie it is more 
stringent tlian ('Isi'wIki (', the inaximum pc- 
naliv for all offences in regard to cocaine — 
ri:. Import, ('\porf, transport, possi^ssioii and 
sale of cocuim' ami many of its sMithidics — 
has fyci'ii fixed, by Act XTl of 1912, as fol- 
lows : impri.-oniiK'nt for a term which may 
('xtend to one yi^ar or fine which may e.xt('n(l 
to Bs. 2,000 or liotli, and, on any snbscipn'nt 
conviction, imprisonment for a term which 
may ('xtend to two yi'ars, or flin'. vvlii('h may 
('xti'inl to Ks. 4.000, or both. Tn Bengal the 
niaxinium imprii-onnif'nt awardable at presiont 
for iniportation or p(>ssi'ssion of cocaine is 
thrc(' months imprisonment’' under the E.xci.sc 
.Vet, with or witliout a fine up to Bs. 1,000. 


Indian Tobacco, 

'Tlv' toliaeco plant was introduced into India 
by tli(^ Boitugut'se alxmt tlie year 1605. As 
in other part.s of the^woiid, it passed through 
a period of poivecinioil, but its ultimate distri- 
Imtiou over India is om; of tlie numerous ex- 
ampl('s of the avidity with wliieli advantageous 
new' crops or appliances arc adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicofiana are cultivatid, but only two arc 
found in India, namely, N. Tnbaciim and 
N. rnslira. 'Tlie former is= a native of South 
or (Central Anu'rica, and is the eommoii tobacco 
of India, .\bont the year 1829 experiments 
were eoiidueted by the East India Company 
tow'ards ii,.} proving the quality or leaf and per- 
fecting tlie native metliods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco, 'These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
w'ith three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Noithcrn Bengal (more especially the 
District of Bangpur) ; (2) Madras, 'Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Cocoanada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Bangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing lOovinre, but little or no tobacco 
is mmiufactuicd tlii're. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the ]\ladra.s Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on tho foreign ’eaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French .ierritory of Pondicherry. 



App9intments to the Indian Serviciji^;;;;^ 

Full details of the regulations governing appointments to the Indian ServS^ 
lished in the India Office J^ist^j Tpe more essential particulars, except as regard!^ 

Service and Police, — of which fuller details are {^veii elstnvherc in this book — are givciHiL 

Indian Agricunural Service. £ 5 


The appointments in tlie Iii^ian Agricultural 
Service include those of DepIty Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Keononiic 
Botanist, Mycologist, Eiitomolcwist, Professors 
of Agriculture; Chemistry and Jolauy at Agii- 
eultural Colleges, and the like. Some of these 
are included in the Imperial Dc'pariment of 
Agriculture under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the majority are 
included in*tho Departments of Agriculture of 
the several provinces of India. In some eases 
candidates will be appointed direct to those 
l)osts, but in most cases they will be ai)pointed 
as supenuim^aries, will undergo a fuither 
course of training In India in Indian agrieullure, 
and will be appointed to posts, for wliieh in 
tlie opinion of the Government they are con- 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur. Aiipointmenis arc made 
by the Seen'tary of Stale for India ns occasion 
may require. Candidates must, as a rule, be 
not less tlian 23, nor more than 30 years of age. 
In selecting Candidates for appointiiieiit, 
weight will be given to ilio possessioji of (a) a 
University degree in honours in science! or the 
dii>loma of a recognised school of agrieiilture 
or other like distinction ; (f?) qualifications in 
a special science according^io the nature of the 
vacancy to be flllefl ; (r) prav:tieal ( xperience. 
Importance is also attached to botlily activity 
and ability to ride, and selected Candidates 
have to undergo an examination by the itledical 
Board of the Jn^Jia Office as to their physical 
fitness for service in India. 


The salary Jittaehed to posts in tllm 
Agricultural t^ervicc will ordinarily If 
Its. ) 

For the first year . . iOO per mensc' 

,, second year .. 430 ,, 

,, tliinl year .. 460 ,, — - 

,, fourlll and siibs('- 

quent years . . 500 rising by annual 
increments of Its. 
50 a month to Its. 
],000 a month. 

Candidates who arc required to undergo a 
fuither course of training in India under para- 
graph 1 above will bo ajipoijited on this scale 
of salary, commeiieing on a pay of Its. 400, 
Where, for special K'asons, a (laiulidate is re- 
cruited for direct appoint iiient. to one of the 
regular iM>st under ])ajagraj>h 1, bis inilial pay 
will be di'termined uitli ndiuenee to the special 
qualifications oji Die lenglh of European ex- 
perience required for tbe appointment for which 
lie is specially selected, but his subsequent 
increments of salary will be regulated by the 
foregoing scale. In addition to this scale of 
pay, officers filling appointments directly under 
the (Jovernment of India, as dlstinguishi'd from 
appointments under JiOeal Govcnmicnts (but 
not including officers holding supernumerary 
posts, the post ot Inspector-General, or the j)ost 
of Director of the Busa Institute) will be eligible 
for local allowances conditional on approv'cd 
good work, and the (fovernment reserves to 
itself the fullest discretion as to granting, with- 
holding, or witJidiawing them. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Imlian Civil Vcterimiry 
Department peifijim or supervise all official 
veterijiary work in Jiulia,' other than that of 
tlie Army, and are dt!barr('(l from private pro- 
ft!Ssional practice in Tmlia. Their duties may 
bo divide<l into tliree classes, under tlic follow- 
ing heads : — • 

(a) Educational work ?n vx-terinary colleges ; 

(b) Hoisc and mule breeding ; 

(e) Cattle disease afld cuttle breeding. 

Appointiiieiiis to this Departnient are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of Slate 
for India. Candidates must not (except on 
.special grounds Ko bo approved by the i’ceretary 
of State) be over 26 years of ago, and must 

Ecclesiastical Establishmc 

Appointments of Chaplairns on Probation are 
made from time to time by the .Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who are between the ages o,^ twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
altogether in Holy Orders. Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Pvere- 
tary of Statfc. 

A Chaplain will bo on probation for three 
years («) ; if confirmed i;» his appointment at 
the end of that period, he -will be admitted as a 
Junior *(!!baplain. '* 


possess a diploma from the Royal College of 
Vcterimiry Surgeons. Fvidcncc of a Know- 
liidge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out o’iginal research, will b(! specially taken 
into account in (‘stimating the claims of oandi- 
dat»'s. Good lieallh, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for si'rviee in JnOia. 

Pay Mill be as hfilows : — On arrival in India 
Its. 500 a month, rising by Its. 40 each yiftr to 
Its. 1,100, whicli rate will continue from the 
beginning of Hie 16th to tlie end of the 20th 
year of service ; after tlic beginning of the 21st 
year Its. 1,200 a month. 

ntSiCChurch of England.) 

The salaries of Chaplains are: — 

Senior Cliaplains, Its. 10,200 per annum for 
five ycais, and then Its. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chapl.aiiis, Its. 6,300 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Its. 8,160 per 
annum until pioinotiM to be Senior 
Cliaplains. 

Chaplains on Probation, Rs, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years’ service, excluding 
the period of probation. 
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“ng pay of Chaplains is rogulated by 
from collapsQ.ig scale : — 

danger whic*’ Per annum, 

out the ca' £ s. d. 

by the r 23 years’ service, with an 
the dhtual residence in India of 20 
and ^ycars, including the j)eriod of 
thir probation . . . . . . . . 305 0 


On Medical Certificate. £. s. d. 

After 18 years’ actual resiacncc In 
India, including the period of 

probation • . 292 0 < 

]^Aftcr 13 years ditto . . . . 173 7 1 

After 10 j ears ditto .. .. 127 15 ( 

r 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church fof Scotland.) 


d’he ai)pointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of .Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretaiy of .State for India, aecord- 
ing as vaeaiich's oeeiir. Candidates for these 
ap[)ointmcnts must, have been Jicciiscal for tlin'c 
years and la; under tliirl y-four yi'ais (jf age. 
Ai)plicati(ma for nominations sliould be .sub- 
mitted to the (b'jieral .\ss«'mbly’s Committee 
on Indian Cliur(dies along nitli testimonials 
based on a iiersonal knowh'dge of tlH‘ eandi<late’s 
qualifications. Chaidains will b(' on probation 
for tiirec years (^0; if confirmed in their ap- 
])oiiitment at tlu' end of tliat period, they will 
be admith'd as Junior Clui plains. 

'J'lie salaries of Cliaplains are : — 

Senior Chaplains, Us. 10.2(K) per annum, 
and tin'll Us. I2.()d0 per annum. 

Junior Cliaidaiiis, Ks. O.JdO jier aiiiium for 
live years, and tfieroafter Jts. 8,100 until 
promoted to be Stnior Cha]>laiiis. 


Cliaplains on probation, Its. 5,700 per 
annum. « 

A Junior (Jiaplaiii becomes a Senioi’ 
Cliaiilain after 10 years’ service, cxelud- 
ing the period of probation. 

The rctiiiiig pay of Chaidains Is regulated by 
the foUowdng scale - 

Per annuiri. 
t s. d. 


After 23 years’ S(‘r\ie(', with cin 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including tlic period of 
probation .. .. .. 365 0 0 


On Medical Certifleale. 


After 18 yea is’ actual residence 
ill Jndia, iiieludiiig the period 
of lirobation .. .. .. 292 0 0 

After 13 years’ ditto . . . . 173 7 0 

After 10 yeai^’ ditto .. ..127 15 0 


Educational Appointments. 


Tlie Indian lOdueatioiial Ser\i<*e comprises 
those posts in flu' Kdneat ioiial Department to 
wliieli appointiiKiif- are made in Kriglaiid by 
tlu' Seeri'tary of Slate, and is thus <listingnislied 
from tlio I’rovitU'i.U Kdueational Services, 
which an' n'crniled exelnsively in India. It 
consists of two Ijranebes, the ti'aehiiig. including 
Priiieiiialsliips and Pro fcssoi ships in tlK* various 
tJoveninu'iit Colb'gc's ami Head Ma^teisbips 
in eertaiii lligli Schools; and tli(' iiisjx'eting, 
Ineludiiig Jiispi'ctorsliips of Schools; but 
olliei'is may be < innsferred at the diM*r«‘tion 
of (»ov ernmciit from one liianeli to tin' other, 
and the eomlilioiis of pav’ and serviei; are the 
same for both. It iilso includes e(‘itaiii special 
apiiointments, such a.^ tlu)se of Supeniilembmts 
of Schools of Art, for which special (lualiliea- 
tions art' j'('(|uir('d and special terms of eogjige- 
mi'iit an* ini'seribed. Oflleers of tlie teailimg 
branch may be r(‘qniri'd to iindeitake duties in 
eoiineetion with the supervision of students in 
hostels or boarding lioiisi-s, and vvitli tin' direc- 
tion of tlieir s<^ldi(•^^ and 1 ('creations. .\i)poiut- 
nu'iits are made by the Seen'tary of State as 
oeeassioii may ve(piire. Only laynn'ii are 
eligible, eandiilates must as a rule be not less 
than 23, nor mori' than 30 vc'ars of age, bul*('X- 
eeidious are sometimis madi' as regards he 
inaximum limit only. Candidates* must be 
IhitiNli subjet'ts, and must fnrnisii evidt'nee of 
having received a lilawal eilneation. 

In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will he vdven to the possc'ssion of (n) a 
University degree in Honours, or equivalent 
distinction ; experience as a tc'aeher ; (e) 

qnnlitieatlons in siveeial subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
HohH'ting candidates for inspecting appoint- 
ments, w’eight is given to linguistic talent, 
capacity for organisation and knowledge, 
practical or theoretical, of educational methods. 


The salaries ]>aid are as follows ; — A newly 
appointed Inspeeto^j^ or Professor i’ce('iv('S 
Us. 500 a montl), rising bv^ annual increments 
of Us. 50 a inontR to Us. 1,000 a month. When 
this point has been ivached, tlie increase of his 
emoluim'iits (h'pends upon Jiis promotion, and 
takes the foim of allow'anecs ranging from 
Us. 200 to Es. 500, in ailditiofi to tin; salary of 
Us. 1,000, 'J'iiere are at present 30 such allow- 
ance's. 'j'lK're is in every Province a Director 
of Public Jnstrnetion. 1’he posts of Director 
of Public Jnstruetion are ri'served for tlie Indian 
Kdneational Serviej' so long as members of that 
Service can be found well (piallfted to fill them, 
'I'lieir i>ay dilTeis in diffen'iit Provinces : — • 
rinou nei'ive a salary of Es. 2,000 — 100 — 
2, .500 a month, 

'J’vvo receive a salary t&f Es. 2,000 a montlu 
One reeeive.s a .salary of Es. 1,750 — 50 — 
2,000 a month. * 

'J’wo ;reeeiv(' a salary of Es. 1,500 — 100— 
2,000 a lumth. 

Om? iveeives a salary of Rs^,250 rising to 
Us. T,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay 
of Us. 500, rising by annual increments of 
Us. .">0 a month to Us. 1.000 a month, except 
in ea.ses in which Lo(‘al Hovernments may prefer 
to recruit on the scale of Us. 500 a month, rising 
by annual increments of Us. 50 a month to 
Ks. 750 a month. Head Masters are eligible for 
subsequent transfer lo inspectorships or, if quali- 
fied, professorships. In all cases, increments of 
salar>^are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with «above men 
only are eligible. There are, however, some 
posts in the Indian Education*^ Service which 
arc open to women an^ these comprise appoint, 
ments as luspcctresscsiof Girls’ Schools»Crinci. 
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pals of Training Collogca, and occaaionally 
Headmistresses of S^diools. The salary attached 
to these appointments is ordinarily Its. 400 a 
month, rising by annual inerci^ents of lls.20 a 
month to 500 a montli. 


Temporary Appointments. 

The Secretary of State is sopv'times requested 
by the Government of India supply persons 


to All temporary vneaneies in the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, generally professorships in 
Colleges. Such appointnuMits are inad<^ for not 
less than a uni\ (‘rsity year (about nine months), 
Jlwith a prospect, in llie case of thoroughly 
^approved service, of future selc'ction to till 
(‘ither a temporary or a perinaiu'iit ap|)ointment. 
The salary is Ks. 500 a month, lising by annual 
increments of Us. 50 a month. 


The Secretary of State for i!\(lia in Council 
makes appointments of rrobationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to tlie numbers 
annually required. 

Candidatijs must be not less than 19 but 
under the age of 22 years. 

Candidates must have obtained a degree 
with Honours in boiik! brunch of Natural Science 
in a Universit]^ of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final Jiachedor of Schuice 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. A degrc'c in Applied 
Science will not be considi'rcid us fiiltllling these 
conditions. Candidates will be re(iuired to 
produce evidence that they have a fair know- 
ledge of cither German or French. 

The ordinary lUTiod of probation will be two 
years. J/uring that time probat iojiers will be 
rc'quired to pass through the For<‘stry courM‘ 
at one of the following Univevsitus — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburgh (subjert to the ar- 
rangement of a suitable course) — becoming 
members of that UuiversitJy, if not so already ; 
to obtain the DegU'c or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may bo deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the I’robat loners will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest f^tudies appointed 
by the .Secretary of State for India in (Council, 
receive pract'cal instruction in such British and 
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Continental forests as may be selected for the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£ 210 . 

Probat ioners who obtain a Degree or Diidoma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy sueli other tests of 
proficiency as may be prescribed, will be appoint- 
ed Assistant Conservators in thii Indian Forest 
Department, provideil they are of sound eon- 
stitntion and frc'c from physical (h'h'ets which 
would render thmu unsuitable for employment 
in tl»e Indian Forest Service. 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw p.ay at the rate of Its, :180 a month (equi- 
vali'iit to £904 a year when the rupee is at 
l». 4d.) from tin' date of hi>» reportiug his arrival 
ill India. 

After a service of not less than 20 years, a 
rc'tiiing pension not exceeding the following 
amounts : — 

Scale of 
Ib'iision. 


Years of 
Completed 
Service. 


20 to 24 
25 and above 


Sixt ieths of 
Average 
Emoluments. 
I 

.90 


Maximum 
Limit of Pension. 


11s. 4,000 a year. 
Its. 5,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 


The Geological Survey Department is at 
1 Director 

3 Superintendents \ . 

15 Assistant Superintendents : — • 

For the first live years . . 

Thereafter 
1 Chemist 

Appointment^ to the Department arc made 
by the Secretary of State for India, vliey will 
usually be made about July of each year, and 
the probable number of nppointimmts will, if 
possible, be announced about two years in ad- 
vance. The age of candidates should not 
exceed 25. Besides a good general education, 
a sound education in geology is essential : a 


present constituted as follows : — ■ 


Monthly Salary. 


Rs. 



2,000 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,000 rising by 

80 to 

1,400 

3,50 

80 „ 

500 

500 

50 „ 

1 ,000 

500 

50 „ 

1,000 


University degree and a knowledge of French 
or German will be ri'garded as important quali- 
ficatmns ; and ccrtiflcati's of a high moral 
character will be recjuiii'd. C-'andidaeCs must 
also have lu.xl one or two yi‘ars’praeti<“al training 
ill mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 
be required by the Government of India. First 
appointments are probationary for two years. 


India Office. 


Vacancies In the clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India are filled .from 
among the sauccessful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Cla.ss I, and Second Division), 
which are held ^gom time to time by the Civil 
Service Commissioners for appointments in the 
Homo Service. T.^ie Examination for 


Class J. Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Kxainination for the Civil Service 
of India, the nature of wliich is shown in the 
Syllabus given on pages 221-223. Further 
particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary", Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W, 
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Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council i 
makes apiiointinents of Assistunt Engineers 
in tlie Public, Works Department of the (iovern- J 
incut of India. rt, 

Candidates must have attained tJie age of 21, j 
and not attained the age of 2-t years. 


3. Tlie various ranks oi the department are 
as follows : — 

Salary per 
annum 
(Imperial 
Service). 


Candidalt^s must produce e\idence that they 
have (1) obtained one of tin; Cniversity degree's 
mentioned in Appendix L, or (2) i)assed the 
A.M.l.O.K. examioatioji, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in tlio ojdnion of the Selt clfon Committee, 
be accept(!d as approxiinat(‘ly (‘quivalent to the 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establisliment of the Indian 
Public Works DepnrtuK’nt consists of a staff 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on tlie. 
construction and rnalntisiance, of the various 
public works iiiulertake'n by the State in India. 

2. The permanent esiabllshment of the 
Di'partment is reciuited from the following 
source's : — 

(1) Officers of Poyal Engineers. 

(2) Persons nppolnt(*d to the Imperial 
Service by tin* Secretary of State l>y 
selection from llni llnitcd Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at th** Oovernment 
Civil Engineering (College's in India, 
and appointed t<» (In* Provincial Services 
by tin* (Government of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualifli'd 
persons. 


Chief Engineer, f First Class 
,, ,, Second Class , , 

Snporintending Engineer, First (’lass . 
„ ,, Second Class .. 

,, „ Third Class . . 

Exi'CutivT Engineer, 20th year of 
service and following years . . 
Executive Engineer, 19th year of 

service.. . 

»♦ 18th ,, ,, . . 

jj ,, 17th ,, . 

» M ICIh 

»> j> 15tli ,, . 

♦> >» 1 4th ,, ,, . . 

>> •> 13th ,, ,, . . 

O „ 3 2th „ „ .. 

,, ,, 1 1th ,, . 

A vSsistant Engineer, lOth ,, . 

>» >> *lt h ,, ,, . . 

,, 8th , , , , . . 

*> >> ^^th,, ,, .. 

, , , , ()th , , , , . . 

>» J, 5th,, ,, . . 

>> >> 4tJi ,, . 

*> >> 3rd ,, ,, . . 

M M .2nd „ » 

>> >> 3*^t ,, , . 


33.000 

30.000 

24.000 

21.000 

18,000 

15.000 

14.400 

13.800 

13.200 
12,600 

12.000 

11.400 

10.800 

10.200 

0,600 

9.000 
8,400 
7,920 
7,440 
0,960 
6,480 

6.000 
5,520 
5,040 
4,560 


The increments will be given for approved service only and’ in accordance with the rules 
of the Department. 


Exchange cotnpensat urn allowance will not ho granted to future ontiants. 


Promotions al)ov<* the grade of T'Jxecutlve Engineer are dependent on tne occurrence of 
vacancies in tlic sanctioned establishment, and are made wholly by seh'ction ; mere seniority 
is considered to confer no claim to j>romotion. 


State Railways. 


'the Secretary of State for India in Council 
will, from time to time as may be requirec’, 
make api)ointinents of Assistant Trattic Su]>er- 
intendent on Indian State Uailways. 

Candidates must i)ossess one or other of the 
following qiuililicatlons, - 

(a) Not less than two years’ ])rartieal ex- 
perience of work in the ’rraffic Depart- 
ment of a British or Colonial Uailway 

^ together with evidence of a sound general 
’ education. 

(b) A degree or diploma of any teacliing 

University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not less than three years’ 
study in that University, or* a technical 
diploma or certificate recognized by the 
Secretary of Stat<*. 

The establisliment of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State Hallways consists 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State hi Itulia. This establishment is recruited 
from the following sources : — 

( i) Officers of lloj’al Engineers ; 

( ii) Persona app^ilntcil by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 


(iii) Persons appoiiited in India ; 

(iv) Occasional admission of other qualified 

persons. 

'Phe various ranks of the Depart-ment are as 


follows : — ..*• 

Traffic Managers 

Salary per 
annum. 
Hs. 

. . 24,000 

Deputy Traffic Managers 

. . 18,000 

District * uperintondenta ; — 

Class 11., Orade 1 

. . 13,200 

„ Grade 2 

. . 12,000 

„ Grade 3 

. . 10,800 

„ Grade 4 

9,600 

„ Grade 5 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendents : — 

Class III., Grade 1 .. 

6,600 

„ Grado>2 

5,400 

„ Grade 3 . . 

. . 4,800 

Grade 4 .. 

3,600 

„ Grade 5 . . 

, 2,400-3,000 


The establlshmenta of the Superior loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagons Departments 
of Indian State llailways consist of officers 
engaged on the variius railways adin^istered 
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Dy the State in India. These establishments 
are recruited from the following sources : — 

( i.) Persons a]>polntcd by the Secretary of 
Slate by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; I 

( ii) Persons appointed in India ; ^ 

(iii) Occasionai admission of other qualified 

persons. 

The various ranks of thA Departments are 
as follows 

^ Salary per 

annum 
Us. 

I/>eomotivc Superintendents .. .. 24,000 

Deputy Locomotive Sup<‘rintendent . . 18;000 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 

18,000 or 21,000 

Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin- 
tendents . . . . . . . . 15,000 

District Superintendents - 

Class^ill., (Iradc 1 . . . . 12,200 

„ Crade 2 .. .. 42,000 

„ Grade 2 . . . . 10,800 

„ Grade; 1 . . . . 0,000 

„ Grade 5 . . . . 8,400 

Assistant Supinintendents : — 

Class III., Grade 1 . . . . 0,600 

„ Gia(le2 .. .. 5,400 

„ Grade 2 . . . . 4,800 

,, Graele 4 . . . . 2,600 

„ Grade 5 . . 2,400-3,000 


W 


Telegraph Department 

The Sui)eric)r lOstablishment of the Indian 
Telegraph IX'partment i.l: ('iigagenl on tlie con- 
struction and maintenance* of the various te*le- 
graiJh line's belonging to llie Governme*nt of 
India, and in the supervision of the oltiees in 
connection therewith. 

The Depart dient is chieny recruited freim 
the United Kingdom. 'I’ye varieius ranks of 
the Superior Establishment are as follows : — 

Maximum 
Salary 
i per 

mensem . 


Director-General 

Deputy Director-General 
Directors.. .. 5.. 

Deputy Directors 
Chief Superintendents, Ist Class 
Chief Superintendents. 2nd class 
Superintendents, 1st Grade 

2nd Grade . . 


2,000 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,250 

1,000 

850 


Assistant Supyrintendents, 1st Grade,. 700 

,, ,, 2nd Grade. 550 

„ „ 3rd Grade . 450 

„ „ 4th Grade . 250 


His Majesty's Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army are ottered to Cadets of the Koyal 
Military College, and a cer^^in number to candi- 
dates from the Univcrsitii's. All King’s Cadets 
(British and Indian) and Honorary King’.H 
Cadets nominated by the Secretary of SJate for 
India in Council have the option, during their 
last term at the Royal Military College, of 
electing for appointment to the Unattached 
List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
9 * * 


to commissions in British Cavalry or Infantry. 
Tlio apjioiiitmcnts to the Unattached List for 
tlie Indian Army remaining after tlic claims of 
the King’s Cadets and lloiiorary King’s Cadets 
(Indian) have bei'ii satisfied are allotted in order 
of merit to Cadets wlio satisfy tlie requirc'ineuts 
of tlie Reguiations respecting admission to tlie 
Royal Military College*, and who elect to com- 
pete for siieh apiK)intments, at eacli final Exa- 
mination at Sandhurst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

Ten King’s Iiulia Cadets arc nominated ( jich 
half-year from among the sons of persons who 
have served in India in tin* Military or Civil 
Service of His Majesty or of tlie East India 
Company. A Candidate is not ('ligible for 
nomination as a King’s India Cadet if he bo 
under 17 or over 191. 

A (’andidati* is not eligible for nomination 
and his eiaims will in no eireiimstances be 
coiisieh'ieii until lu* lias ( lilaiiied (o) a heaving 
Ci'itiWe.atc or a Qualifying Certificate, as re- 
(piired by tla* Regulations for Admission to the 
Koyal Military College, Sandliiirst, in force 
prior to 1912 ; or {b) has (jualified at the Army 
Entiance Examination ; or (e) is prepan'd to 
attend the next examination. ’rh(' fees of 
King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege are not payable by tile State, (‘xeept in 
eases where, afti'r due inquiry, tlieir pecuniary 
(•ireumstanei's are aseeitained to be sucli as to 
justify the payment. 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
for India. Sueh Cadi'ts are appointed from — 

{<() Tlie sons of ollieers of the Indian Army, 
who wen' killed in action, or who liave died 
of woumis reei'ived in action within six 
months of such wounds having ix'i'ii receiv- 
ed, or from illness hrought on by fatigue, 
priv’alioii, or exposure, incident to active 
(iperations in tlie field before an enemy, 
within six inontlis after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

{h) The sons of otfici'rs of the; Indian Army, 
who liuve obtained tlu; brevet substantive 
rank of Major or J ji'iitenant-Coloiiel, and 
have performed long or distinguished 
service. 

An llonoi’ttiy King’s Cadetship carries with 
it no pecuniary advantage. 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing establislimeiit is for duty with 
Bi-itish officers and soldiers, and at present 
CO isists of 

4 Lady Siiperiiiteiidents. 

16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers in tlii'se grades are subject to 
alteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be ovc'r 27 and under 32 years of age. 
Candidates for the Service must have had at; 
least three years’ preliminary training and ser- 
vice combined in the wards of a Britisli general 
hospital or hospitals of not less tliau 100 beda 
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In wlilch adult male pationta receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in vehich a staff ol 
Nursing Slaters is maintained. 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a medical 
Board to be physically fit for furtlier service 
in India, may be permitted to rc'ongage for a 
second and tliinl term at the option of the 
(fovemment, and again for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory ndirement, if in 
all respticta eifiei(‘nt and if si>oeialIy recom- 
mended by the (.'ommander-in -Chief in India. 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to n'lnain in the s(‘rvicc 
in the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 5.') years, or in either of the other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years. 

JtfUes Of Pdi/. 

(In addition to free (piartcrs, fuel, light, 
and punkah-pullers.) 

Its. per mensem. 

Lady Superintend<’nt . . MOO „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 
' five years in grade . . 1225 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister un- 
der five years in grade . . 200 „ 

Nursing Sister over five 

years in grade . . . . 200 „ 

Nursing Sister under five 

year in grade . . . , 175 ;; 

Royal Indian Marine. 

All first appointments of executive officers in 
the lioyal Indian Marim* arc made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

The limits of age. for appointment to tlic 
junior executive rank, (hat of Suh-ideutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed wlu) does not possess tin; full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second ^late; 
certificates for fc reign -going Btmmships will 
not be accepted. 


Pay and Allowances. 

The i)rcscnt establishment of officers of the 
Boyal Indian Marine and th^lr allowances arc 
as follows : — 

r 32 Commanders on pay ranging 

^ per mensem. 

from Rs 350 to Rs. 500, in 
a'ditiou to staff or command 

per mensem. 

f J.l{^utenaut8 on 
completing ciglit 
years’ seniority . On Rs. 300; 
Lieutenants on 
completing six 
years’ seniority . On Rs. 250. 
Lieutenants on 
72 -j completing 

three years’ 
seniority . . Pa Rs, 200, 
Lieutenants under 
three years’ 
seniority . . On Rs. 150. 
Sub-Lietifeiianfs .. On Rs. 125. 

^ .Sui)-Lieutcnants .. On Rs. 100, 

Total .. 10 f. 

In addifion, M Commanders and 8 Ideulcnants 
are, at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of India. 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Koyal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so reserved and iho allowances attached 
(ill addition to pay of grurde), are as follows : — 

Allowances 
per mensem. 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments . , 400 — 1000 

16 Port appointments . . . . 320— 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4 — 20 
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340 

382 

425 

467 

510 

T 0 a ^ 

x*wiBAinba 

<») 

£ 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

200 

240 

280 

320 

360 

400 

440 

480 

•mnnnv jad saadnii 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 

2,100 

2.400 

3.000 

3.600 

4.200 

4,800 

5.400 

6.000 

6.600 

7.200 

•uiosurK jod saadn'H 

ji 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 
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The Indian Civil Service. 


In tho early years of tlie riRhteenth century 
the East Jiulia Company was still little more 
than a body of traders. The Renesis of the 
Jndian Civil SiTvice is to be souglit in the modi- 
lleatioiis wliieh tin; tloinpany underwent as it 
found itself year by year more involved in the 
t^ovcniiment of the country with which it was 
trading. It was gradually r(‘alis('d that ludther 
the pay Jior the training of the \Vrit<‘.rs. Factors 
and Merchants of tlui Company was adc'quate 
to the administrative woik which they were 
called on to peifoiin. As a result this w'ork 
was often indilferently doin', and corruption 
was rife. 'I’o Lord Cornwallis is due the credit 
of having reorganized the adiuini-trative braneh 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
three main priin'ples from wdiich there has 
been hitherto no deviation. 'J’hese w('re that 
every civil sc'rvant should covenant neither to 
engage in tradi* nor to receive pn*sents, that tin* 
(Company on tluir side should provide salaries 
Rurticiently handsome to rc'inove tlie tempta- 
tion to supidcment them by illegitimate means, 
ami that, in order that the best nn'u might be 
attracted the principal administrative posts 
under the Council sbovild be reserved for mem- 
bers of the Covenanted (Mvil .Service as it was 
called. The first of these princijdes is embodied 
not only in the covenant which every nu'in- 
ber of the service still has to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also in the “Oovernment Ser- 
vants’ Conduct Kules,” which are applicable 
to every civil departnu'nt, howiW'r reiruited. 
As regards the second, the scale of salaric's 
originally prescrilx'd was so handsome that it 
has not yet been consUh'red expedient to 
undertaki! any general revision of it. 'I'he list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
aa in 1793, though certain modifleatioiis liave 
been introduced to meet Indian aspirations. 

At first iiomiiiatious to the si'ivieii were 
made by the Directors, hut this right was vvith- 
drawm by Act of Parliament in 1H53, and since 
18.^15 appointnv nts have been open to public 
competition, all natural- born subjects of the 
Crown being I'ligibh'. 'I'lie age-limits and other 
conditions of examination have varied con- 
siderably from time to time, but at present 
candidates are examined between the ages of 
ii2t and 24. At first young ofheers were sent 
straight to their api>ointments on recruitment, 
but in 1800 J.ord Wellesley <>sf.ablisbed a col- 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary trnin- 
ing. 'Ibis was no( a succe.ss and in 1805 a 
college at Haileybuiy vvas substituted, and for 
f>3 years nominees underw’4‘iit a tw’o years’ 
training thi'n* before proeee<ling to India. At 
present a year’s course at a llritish Uuiversit|f 
is prescribed, and at tho close of this year thert’ 
is a further examination. Failure to ^Uss tliis 
moans flmil loss of apiiointment, and seniority 
in the service is determined by coiubinmg the 
result of the opt'U competition and this final 
compulsory examination. 

The Statute of 1793 (33 Geo. cap. 52) modi- 
hod in 1861, sets forth the list of offices reserved 
for* momlx'rs of the Indian Civil Service, It 
inciludeB among others the offlees of secretaries 


and under-sccretarics to gofiernments, com- 
missioners of revenue. Civil and Sessions Judges, 
.Magistrates and tJollectors* of Districts (in 
tie regulation provinces) and joint and assist- 
airt Magistrate's and Collectors. In the non 
ri'gulatiou provinces, many of the above iH>sts 
arc held by milit/.y officers. In addition to 
tlu'se reserved ppts there are many other 
appoiiif meiits wln di tlici Indian Civilian can 
hold. He is noi', however, debarred from 
permaiK'iit apjioifitment as Governor-General 
or Govetror. the highest office he can attain 
bc'ing thoH(' of Lieutenant-Governor and Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council. 

D('spitc the complete eligibility of natives 
of India, and despite the numbers oi Indians 
who now seek ^tlieir education in England, 
eoniparatiV('ly few liave succeeded in obtain- 
ing appointments by open competition. On 
the 1st of April 1913 only 46 of the 1,319 civi- 
lians on the cadre were natives of India. In 
1870 an important Act (33 Viet. cap. 33) was 
added to the statuti'-book which allowed the 
appointment ot “natives of India of proved 
nvrit ami ability ’’ to any of the olFict'S re- 
I si rvi'd by law to nvnn,bors of the. Covenank'd 
I <’ivil Service', such oftici'irs w'ere^ know’n as Sta- 
tutory or Uncovenankd Civilians, 'I'his method 
of appointm nt was <lr()]>ped in 1889, and 
facilitie's wi'n^ afforded to Indians for promo- 
tion through tin? ranks of the Provinejal Se'r- 
vic('. 

'I'he young civilian, pn joining his appoint- 
ment in India, is attachc'.d tp a district as 
assistant to the Cok;'etor. He is given Pinited 
magiste'rial powers, and afkr parsing examin- 
ations in the ve'rnacular and in departmental 
iiiatte'rs ho attains to full magisti'rial powers 
and holds charge' of a rove'iuiV subdivision. 
During this period he' is liable to be sele'cte'd 
for the jndie'jal branch unei be'como an Assist- 
ant Judge. In course' of time* promotion oe'curs 
and be becomes eithe'r Collector and District 
Magistrate', or District anel Seissions Judge : 
this promotion does generally occur Iw'fore' 
be has served for at Ic'ast ten years. 'The 
District .Inelge is the principal civil tribunal of 
Ihe ellstrie-t anel wields extensive appi'llak 
]) 0 wa'rs. In his capacity as He'ssions Juelge 
lie trie's the' more impditant criminal cases 
of ihe district. 

'Phe Collector Is not mcrclj chief magistrate 
and revenues olficer of his district. He also 
lorms a court of appeal fron subordinak ma- 
gistrates, snpi r vise's municipalities and local 
boards, D cj>iief excise oflice;r and district re- 
gistrar, and in ge'ueral represe'iits Governmi'iit 
in the eyes of the people. 'The (.’ollector anel 
Ins assistants are' expe cted to travel over their 
charges ; touring rules vary iu different pro- 
vinces, but in llombay the Collector spends 
four amf his assistants seven month.s in th 
year on tour. 

By the time the hijdiest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge ^are reached the Civilian 
ha.s, as a rule, nearly complekd the 25 years 
which gre' necessary before he can retire. 
Should he elt'ct to continue in service, there 


• n’he ('hief Ik^venne Officer of a District is known ns tho Collector in the “regulation 
prdvincos’’ of Bengal, Malras, Bombay, Agra and Bchar and Orissa. Elsewhere he la the 
Dojputy Commissioner, and bis assistant- arc Assistant Commissioners, I • 
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are still posts to which he can look forward 
for promotion. Dn the one hand, he may 
bcconui a Comnnssioner or even a Member 
of Council, and on the other, Jherc arc Judicial 
Commissionorships and seatif on Hi{?h Court 
B<Michcs. Such is the normal career of a Civ#- 
lian, but this, by no means, completes the 
account of his prosi)ects, f« it nearly onc-fourth 
of the service is, as a rule, eft# toyed in posts— 
some res('r\ed and some no'l^oiit of the. rc- 
jiiilar line, A number of mvilians are em- 
ployed in the Imperial and 1^‘rovincial Secre- 
tariat. s, s{)me are in political employ in the 
Nativ(‘ States, others hold rt'sponsiblu posi- 
tions in the Customs, Police, Salt, Post Office 
and other <iepartments, or supervise big muni- 
cipalities ^nd public trusts. 

The Civilian may retire after 25 years’ ser- 
vice and in the ordinary way mu.st retire on 
reaching the age of 55. He contril)utes through- 
out his sei%ice to a pension which is fixed, 
regardless of whether he has risen to b<5 a 
bicut enant-Governor, or has remained at the 
foot of the ladder. Every Civilian, moreover, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund which provides for tlie widows and orphans 
of deceased members of the service. 

The conditions of recruitment, training, pay, 
leave, pension and other matters affecting 
the Indian Civ it Service are at present under 
enquiry by the Itoyal Commission, of which 
Lord Islington is President, Special atten- 
tion is being paid to the question of the feasi- 
bility of increasing facilitic's for the admission 
of natives of IiuUa to tne service and the. re- 
j)ort of the Commission is awaited with con- 
siderable interest. 

Public Services Commission 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
king had been ploa.sed to approve the appoint- 
ment of a lioyal Conimi.ssion to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India. The 
Jloyal Commission is con.stituted as follows : — 

Chairman . — The lliglit Hon. Tx)rd Islington, 

K.O.M.O, • 

The Earl of llonaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray llammick, K.r.S.i., C.I.E,, Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Theodore Mori.son, K. C.I.E., Member of 
the Council of India. • 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Frank George Sl^, Esq., C.S.I., Indian Civil 
Service. 

Mahadev Bhaskar ChaubaL Esq., c.s.i,. 
Member of the Governor of Bombay’s Exe- 
cutive CouueiR 0 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 


Walter Culloy Madge, Esq,, c.i.E., Member 
of the Viccroy’.s Legislative Council, 

Abdur Bahim, Esq., Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Ramsay Mac Donald, Esq., M.P, 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq., Follow 
and Tutor of New College^, Oxford. 

The Terms of Reference an* as follows 

To e.vaiiiiue and n'port upon the following 
matters in connexion witli the Indian Civil 
Service, and oth(!r civil service.s, lmi)crial and 
Provincial : — 

(1) The methods of rocruitmeut and the 
systems of training and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension. 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non- Europeans and the 
working of tlio existing system of divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial ; 

a’ol generally to cfuisider the requirements of 
tho Public Servic(‘, and to recommend such 
olianges as may seem expedient. 

Work of the Commission — The Royal 
Commission visited India in the cold weather 
of 1912-13, and toured extensively in India, 
including Burma, confining tljeir attention 
mostly to h(‘aring tho evidence* of ami relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. Th(*y .subsequently 
sat in London and in Octol)<‘r, 1913, again left 
for India to onepiire into 2H Service's otJeer than 
the Indian Civil and tlie Provincial Services. 
The*y as.senibled first at De'lhi on November 
3rd, anel examineel Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from the Unite*el Provinces, the Pun- 
jab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
They then assembled at Calcutta in tlic middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Itoyal Commission 
will go to Madras, and will complete the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and tho Central I’roviuces will be heard. 
In order tliat adequate time may be given 
for dealing with th(' numerous technical point*^ 
arising in respect of tlie various Services, tho 
Commission will sib in two sections, each speci- 
alising as regards tliose points on its own 
list of Services, but there will be ample con- 
sideration of all important matters by the full 
(kvminission, and there will bo no division of 
the Commission regarding the four more im- 
portant Services, namely, tlie Medical, Educa- 
tional, Public Works and Railways. 

The Commission is expected to return to 
for con.sideratiori of its report early 


England 

in^pril. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The Medical Service under the control of vants and their families, the administration 
the Government of India consists of some of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
Beven hundred and sixtw-cight medical men the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
recruited In England by* competitive exami- sarlcs provided either by the Government 
nation ; and has as its primary duty the care or private cliarity for the inhabitants of tlie 
of the native troops and of the British OHfleers, larger villages. Moreover the Service pr3- 
and their# families, attached to them. But vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
in the course of rather *more than a century dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
and a half o^ier duties and responsibilities tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
liave accrued to it, so Uiat there are in addi- epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
tion tlie provision of mtdical aid to Civil Ser- the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
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and In Persia by the Medical Officers to the 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of JVIcdIcal Officer and Superintendent ; and 
up to quite recently the Officers in the Mints 
have been recruited from inembers of the 
medical profession. Lastly the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
arisen in India during the last llfteen years, 
and others who as Ihoh'ssnrs at th(i large medi- 
cal schools have had tlie task of creating an 
indigenous medical profession whicli will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising inlluenee of Western Medicine. 

This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities in a single Service has slowly 
evolved from the system, initiated in quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Chirugeons ” from England, 
on the nomination of th<‘ I'.oard of Directors 
in JiOndon, for the care of the people and sol- 
diers In the Indian “ Eactorles ", ami on the 
ships trading wltli the East. Besides these 
men the (Company maintained several medical 
Bervdees, including those of St. Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast. Tlio Surgeons on the 
Company’s Indiamen were frequently uti- 
lised for emergent work in IntUa, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to fill vaeancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled " civil surgeons." 

Oriffinisation* — The Indian Medical 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 
when the scattered medical officers serving 
in India were united into one body : later 
this was divided into the three medical " Es- 
tablishments " of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In 1706 tlie Medical Service was divided 
Into two branches, military ami civil, tlie latter 
being' regarded as primarily army medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties, in 
which tliey formed a ri'servo for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time. 'Phis position was eonflnned 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis in 1788 ; 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the military authorities in times 
of military stress. In 1898 the officers of 
the Service were given military rank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borne on one 
list, tliough men on entering tlic service are 
allowed to elect a Prei»ideney in which they 
win serve on entering the Civil Departmcifi. 

The Service was thrown open to Indians 
by the India Act of 1856, tlie first competitive 
examination being held in January when 

the list WAS headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt.-Col. Crawfurd. I. M. S., 
(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered tlie Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. Tlie total 

umber of Indians at present in the Service 
isa little more than five per cent, of the whole : 
While, of the successful candidates during the 


past five years, 17.6 per cent, have been men 
born and bred in the countrjj. 

Method of Entry. — Entrance into the Ser- 


vice is now dettrinined on tlie results of 
e^fiipotitivc examinations held twice a year 
in ‘London, tlic llcgulations regarding wliicli, 
and the rales of jiay, rules for promotion 
and pension rela/:ng tli(*rcto, may be ob- 
tained on iipplica»on to the Military Secre- 
tary at tlie Indip, Office. Candidates must 
be natural-born Fiibiects of His Majesty, of 
European or iOasr Indian descent, of sound 
bodily iieallh, and, in tlie opinion of the 
Secretafy of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
tlie Indian Medical Service. They may be 
married or unmarried. 'Phey musf possess, 
under the Medical Acts In force at the time 
of their appointment, a qualification regi- 
strabli! in (Jri'at Britain and Iceland. No 
(*nndidate will bo permitted to eomplete more 
than three' times. Candidates for the January 
examination in eaeli year must be between 21 
ami 28 years of age' on tlie 1st February in that 
year, anel eanelielate's for the July examination 
must be betwi'eii 21 and 28 years of age on the 
1st August. 

Tlie candidate will bo examined by the 
Examining Board In the following subjects, 
and tlie liiglie'st number of marks obtainable 
will be distributed as follows ; — 


(1) Medicine, including Thora- 

pe'uiies . . 

(2) Surgery, including' diseases 

of the eye . , f , . 

(3) Applied Aifatomy and 

Physiology 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 

logy ^ 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 

Women and Children . , 

(6) Materia Mediea, Pliarina- 

cology and 'Poxieology . . 


1,200 Marks. 
1,200 „ 
600 „ 

900 „ 

000 „ 
600 


N,B . — Tile Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery will be in» pfart practical, and will 
include operations on the dead body, tlie appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina- 
tion of medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place tt the entrance exami- 
nation, the successful candidates will bo com- 
missioned as Ideiiteiiants on probation, and will 
be granted about a moiitli’s leave. They will 
then be required to attend two successive 
courses of two iiamtlis eacli at the Royal Army 
Medical Coljego, and at Aldcrshol*, respectively. 

Officers appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations. 
'Pliey will bo liable for military employment in 
any part of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, tliey will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas <1) 
Madras and Burma; (1?) Bombay, with Aden; (3) 
Upper Provinces, i.e.. United Provinces, Punjab 
and UiHitral Provinces ; (4) Lower Provinces, 
Lc., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

Tile allocation of oihcers to these areas of 
employment will be determined ^pon a consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, including as 
far as possible the candidate’s own wishes 
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The whole course lasts for four months, 
after which the . duly K^zetted Lieutenants 
proceed to India,* and for the first years of 
theii service arc attached, to native regi- 
ments in any part of the coumry. The doctoif 
is an officer of the regiment, as was the cat4 
in the old days of tlie Army JMedical Depart- 
ment. Of late years it has. been proposed to 
form the members of the HcWicc into a corps 
on the lines of the British MMical Service, by 
forming station hospitals fol native troops, 
thereby releasing the doclorlfiom regimental 
life. Tliis reform appears to have fallen 
through for the piesejit, hut is likely to be 
hrouglit into operation within a very few 
years. Several appointments in tlic Civil 
Department arc now reserved for Indians 
recruited m the country. 

Organisation. — The Head of the Service 
is the Dir%tor General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters. He is also concerned 
with (lucstions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil ch'partmcnt. 
Attached to his office and under his general 
supervision is ilic Sanitary Coninii.s.sioner with 
the Government of India, w'ho is to have 
tlio control of the new Sanitary Service, a 
department which is undergoing enlargement 
and rc-aiTangcment. In each rrcsidoncy or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
medical service and medical adviser of tlic 
local administration, wl^ is either a Surgeon 
General, or an ]<|spector of (.'ivil Hospitals 
of the rank of Golonel. Tli^ medical service 
in each province consists of the Sanitary 
Branch and the purely professional. 'I'he 
former is composed of Sanitary Commissioners 
of Districts, wlfo by keeping large tract.s of 
country under observation are in a position to 


advise their respective governments of the 
existence of epidemics, and on the propet 
methods of dealing with them and cf prevent- 
ing their spread. It is, however, through the 
Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come ill contact with the Service. This official 
is something more than a general practitioner, 
as he is expected to be the leading medical and 
surgical authority in a large dihtrict consist- 
ing cf a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained in India by 
the members of the Civil Medical Department, 
this official is generally a man of tlio liighest 
professional attainments, especially so in the 
case of those senior men holding appointments 
in the larger towns. IJis duties arc to give 
medical aid to the civil servants and tlicir 
families, and to administer the hospital which 
has been provided by Government in each 
headquarter town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
jail, and be the Sanitary adviser of the Muni- 
cipality. Accustomed to meet the most serious 
eincrgcneies of his profession, and to rely en- 
iirely on his own skill and judgement, the 
Civil Surgeon in India has given to the Indian 
Medical Servict; a reputation for professional 
efficiency wluclr cannot be excelled by any 
other imblic medical service, 'rravellers in 
India falling sick within call of any of the 
larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
tlie highest professional skill in the shape of 
the ordinary Civil Surgeon of the I. M. S. 'J’hero 
have lately been signs that the popularity of 
the medical service of India is waning in the 
medical schools of tlie United Kingdom, and 
consequently there is a suspicion that a class 
of man is now entering it of a somewhat lower 
typo than that whicli has made the Service 
famous. It is to be hoped that the Indian 
Government will act with perspicuity In a 
I matter of such great public importance. 


Pay and Allowance.— 'The following arc the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officer 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed oil the military side. 
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Lieutenant 
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Captain 

^475 

400 
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,, after 5 years’ service 

475 
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150 

475 

650 

„ after 7 years’ service . . 

„ after 10 years’ service . . 


500 

150 
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600 
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150 
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650 

^lajor . . . . • 
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„ after 15 years’ service 
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160 1 
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Lieutenant-Colonel 
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„ specially selected for in- 
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Pensions and Half-Pay. — Officers arc allowed to retire on pension on completiinr 17 years’ 
service, the amount they receive varying with the precise number of year8..they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years’ service is £300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increases in p<'nsion for each additional year’s service over 17 are somewhat liiglier in tin; 
last 5 than in the first 8 of the 13 years betweeii|tlio shortest andTongest periods of pensionable 
service .S(‘rvice for pension reckons from dat«‘ olflrst commission, and includes all leave taken 
under the rules quot(*d. Additional pensions for wouiuls and injuries reeeived in action or hi tiie 
performance of military duty are awardeil to officers of the Indian-iMedical Service on the same 
terms as to combatant officers of the Indian Army, All officers of/he, rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and major are placed on the retired list on attaining the age of 55 yfirs : the greatest age to which 
any officer can serv<' l)eing fi2. 'I'he claims to pensions of widtfws and familh's of officers arc 
treated Un ler tin' provisions of such Itoyal Warrant regulating tlu^t^rant of pensions to the widows 
and families of Kritish officers as may be in force at the time being. 'I’he widows and families 
of officers are also enfitled to pen->ion-- under the Indian Service' Family Pension Itegulrtions 
for the b(',nellts of which all offieiers must, as a condition of their appointment, f ubscribe from 
the date of tlu'ir arrival in India, except in the case of natives of India, for whom it is optional. 


Principal Civil Apfiointincnts. 

Vpjnoxi- 

matc 

Number 

of 

Ai*pojnt- 
inents 
in eacli 
Class. 

Salary ])er .Mensem. 

When h('ld 
by a 

Lieutenant 

Colonel. 

AVhen hi'ld 
by a .Major. 

c- 

When 
held by 
Captain. 

When 
held by 
Idr'ute- 
riarit. 



Ps. 

Jls. 

Rs. 

11 8. 

rnspcctois-Gcin'ral of Civil Hospitals 

G 

2, 250- 2, .500 




Sanitarv Commissioner with Government 

1 

2,000-2, 50(' 




of India. 






Inspectors-General of Prisons .. .. 

8 

1,. 500-2, 000 




Principals of .Medical Colleges . . . . 

h 

1,G,50-1,800 

1,200-1,300 



Profes'-orial Apixiintme'uts .. .. 

32 

1,500-1,050 

1,050-1,150 

800-950 

750 

Sanitary (’ommissioners . . , . . . 

8 

1,2.50-1,800 




I'epiity Sanitary (‘ommissioners 

13 

1,4.50-1, 000 

1*000-1,100 

' 750-900 

700 

jtacteiiologieal .VpiHdntim nfs 

11 

1,. 500-1, 000 

1,0.50-1,150 

700-900 

GO 

SuperinbMidents of (’eiitral Lunatic 

G 

1.400-1,550 

1,050-1,150 

70()-9(:0 

550 

Asylums 



1 



Superintendents of Central (hiols. . 

31 

1,. ‘100-1, 550 

850-1,150 

6K10-750 

550 

Civil Surgeoncies (First (Mass) 

37 

1,300-1,4.50 

I 850-950 

000-750 

550 

(^ivil Surgeoneie's (Second Class) . . 

171 

1,200-1,350 

750-850 

500-650 

450 

Pi’obationary (firemieal Kxaniiner 

1 



000-750 

5.50 

Officers deputed to Plague Duty .. ^ 


1,4^0 I 

1,000-1’ 100 

1 

750-900 

1 

700 


(For sahries of Chief Officers, see pages 270 '' 274)4 
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(Brought up to 1 January, 1913.) 
VICTORIA, by the Cracc of^od of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queei^ 

l)efen<i(‘r of the Faith, Empress of India,— 
To all to whoju tin se pr^.sents shall come : 

Whkhkas it hath been reVc'sented unto Us 
tliat it is advisable that tin; ralk and preced(‘nce 
of persons holding appointmlnts in the East 
Indies as regulated by Oui* Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October, 1876, should be 
altered, We do tlu'ndore her»‘by declare that it 
is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warrant, the fol- 
lowing taWe be hencc'forth observed witli respc'ct 
to the rank and precedcMice of the persons here- 
inafter naiiK'd, n'z. : — 

J, Oover^r-th'neral and Viceroy of India. 

2. Oovernors of Madras, Hombay and Bengal. 

3. Presid(Mit of the Council of tin* Governor- 
General. 

4. Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories. 

5. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

6. Lieut enant-Govei nor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, jM<‘tropolltan of India. 

9. Ordinary Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General. 

10. Cominander-in-Chief of Ifej; Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. Chief Justly* of a Iligh (’ourt other than 

that of Bengal. ♦ 

12. Bishops of .Ifadras and Bombay. 

13. Ordinary ]Memb('rs of Council in Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

14. General Offleers Commanding the 
Northern and Southern Armic's ; Cliief of the 
General Staff. 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in My.sore, and Ajients to the Govoriior- 
Geiieral in Rajputana, Central India, and 
Baluchistan ; Executive Members of the Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa ; 
tlie Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner of tha North-lVest Frontier 
Province. [Notf. — ■MT ien within their own 
juTlsdiction these officers take prece<lence of 
those mentioned In Article 14 1. 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief C(Turt. 

18. Mi^tarj^Officers a|:|ove the rau^ of Major- 
General. 

19. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor. General for making Laws and Regu- 
lations ; Chairman of the Railway Board. 

20. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Nagpur and 
Lucknow. 

21. Secretaries to the Govcniment of India, 
Joint Secretary to the Goirgrnment of India in 
th^ Public Works l)cpa|:tment ; and 3Iem|)ers 

the Railway Board. - 

22. Commis.Hioncr in Sind. 

23. Judges of a Chu)^ Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Bum^a. 

24. Chief Secretaries fo the* Governments of 
Madr^ and Bombay ; fliicf Commissioner of 


25 jMajor-Genorals, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revemio and 
Customs, Bombay ; Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab and Burma; the Inspector-General of 
Irrigation ; ami tin* Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service. 

26. Judicial (-omiiilssionors, including Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oiidh, the 
('entral Provinces, and Sind. 

27. Additional Members of the Couneils of the 
Governors .of .Madras. Bombay and Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of tho 
Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Gov('rnor. 

28. Vieo-Cbancellors of Indian TJnlver.sltlos. 

First Class. 

20. Members of tin* Indian Civil Serviee of 
30 years’ standing. 

.30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Comptroller and Audit ir-Gcneral. 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Super- 
intendent of Port iilair, and Rc*sidents, Political 
Agents, and Superintends drawing Rs, 2,000 
a month and upwanls (not being Colh'ctors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts), 
within their res])(*ctive, charges; tlio Rovenuu 
and Judicial Commissioners in Baluchistan, 
within Baluchistan and tin* Agency Tt'rritories. 

33. Chief Seeerctaries to Local Governments 
otlier than tho.s(* of Madras and Bombay. 

34. Surveyor-G(‘neral of India, Direetors- 
G<*neral of the Post Oltice, of T»*legraplis in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
the Directors of Railway Construction and 
Railway I'ratfic, .\ccountants-General, Military 
and Public Works Departments, Director, Royal 
Indian Alarlnc, and aianag(‘r, North-^Vestern 
Railway. 

35 Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

37. Brlgadlcrs-Genoral ; Consuls-General. 

38. Commivssloncrs of Divisions ; the Revenue 
ami Judicial Commissioners in Baluchistan 
when in Kalat or Las B(*ia or (‘Isewhore without 
the limits of his charge. 

39. Commissioner of Northern India Salt 
Revenue, Opium Agents, Beneras and Bihar, and 
Director, Central Criminal Intilllgcnco De- 
partment, 

40. Secretaries and Joint Secretaries tp Loci^l 
Govern im‘nts, and Private Secretary to tho 
Vic(*roy. 

• SKpoi|D CLAS9. 

41. Mciubers of the Indian Civil Serv|ce, pf 
23 years’ standing and Colonels ; Consuls. 

42. Military Secre|:aiy to the Vic;e|:py. 

43. Judicial Con>n^|ss|oncr 3 of tho Hyderj^bad 
Assigned District 3 and Baluchistan ; tlie 
Superintenden|) of Port Blair ; Rosidenis, 
Political Agontg, and Superintendents drawing 
R.S. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts). 

44. Inspe.ctor:Goneral of Forpsts in India 
Director of the Geological Survey, and Director? 
General of Education in India ; Sanjtary Cpm, 
missioner with t|jp Government of India. 
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45. Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

40, Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspoctors-Goiieral of Police and Prisons under 
Local Governments, and Accountants-Gcneral. 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land llecords and Agriculture, Jiombay ; Vom- 
inissioners of Sottlemciits ; and Controllers of 
Military Accounts. 

48. Clii<if or Senior Civil Secertary to a lA>cal 
Administration. 

49. Chief Jingineers, second and third classes ; 
Deputy Surv(iyor-(ieneral ; l)<*puty Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India, and Dircctor-in- 
Chief, Indo-European 'J'elegraph Department, 
and Secretary to th(i Railway Hoard. 

50. Divisional, and District and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Superintendent of Port Jilalr ; and the (Uiief 
Otflcer of eaelj Presidency Miinicii>ality ; within 
their respective ch.arges ; Officers in eliarge of 
Zhob, (iuetta-Pishin, and 1'hal-Chotiali Dis- 
tricts throughout their respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, laicknow, Ran- 
goon, and Nagpur. 

52. Deputy Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

53. The Senior Chaplains of the Churcli of 
Scotland in liengal, Ma<lras, and Homb^y. 

54. llemcmbrancers of Legal Affairs and Gov- 
ernment Advocates under Local Governments ; 
Chief Conservators of Forests. 

55. Officers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. 

Thiuu Class. 

56. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years’ standing and Ideutenant-Colonels. 

57. The Deputy Director, Koyal Indian 
Marine. 

58. The Assistant Director, Poyal Indian 
Marine. 

59. Commanders and Inspectors of Machi- 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

60. Political Agents and Superintendents 
drawing less than Ks. 2,000 a month (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Commissioners of Rritish 
Districts) within their own charges ; Political 
Agent in Kalat ; District Judges in Lower 
llurnm and Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon, within their respective charges. 

61. Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
than those already specifled ; the First Assistant 
to the Agent to the (Jovernor-General in liayi- 
cliistan ; First Assistants to the Ucji'dents at 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and to the Agents to 
tin* Governor-General in Rajputana and Central 
India. 

62. Consulting Engineers to the Government 
of India for Railways; Consulting Architect 
and Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

63. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

65. Adminlstrators-Gencral. 

66. Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Governments • Postmasters - General ; the 
Comptroller, Post Office ; and Conservators of 
Forests, first* grade. 


67. Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectors- 
General of Police and Prisons under Local 
Administrations, Comptrollers and Deputy 
Au(Utors-Gonera],|and Deputy Director, Central 

riminal lntellig(‘nce Department. 

68. Managers of State Railways other than 
the Nortli- Western Railway ; Chairmen of the 
Port Trust, Domb^, and liangooii ; and Chair- 
man of the Port if rust, Calcutta. 

09. Vice-(3iainLan of the Port Trust, 
Cal<‘utta ; Direclirs of Traffic and (’onstruction, 
Indian 'relegvapn Department; Directors of 
'I'eh^graphs, first class ; ICxamiuers of Accounts, 
Public Works Depailmcut, first class ; Officers 
of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways, first class, first grade ; Siyaerintend- 
ing Engineers, Public Works Department, first 
class ; Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Department, first grade. 

70. Inspect ors-General of Registration and 
Directors of f.and R(‘rords and Agriculture, and 
Excise (JommissloiK'rs under Tjooal Govern- 
ments. 

71. Selnor Chaplains other than those 
already specifled. 

72. Sheritfs within their own charges, 

73. Officers in the Second Class Graded List 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; Political Agents and 
Superintendents in Baluchistan drawing less 
than Us. 2,000, and Political Agents in Haraotl 
and Tonk, when outside their respective charges 
(unless their Army rank or standing in the 
Civil Service givi's th('Ri a higher place). 

FouiiTil Cla.ss, 

74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
12 years’ standing, and Majors ; Vice-Consuls ; 
District Judges in Lower Hurrn^. and Judge of 
Small (’ause Court, Rangoon (outside their 
respective chargt's). 

75. Lieutenants of over 8 years* standing, and 
Chief Em?inecrs of the Royal Indian Marine ; 
Chief Accountant, Office of the Director of 
Ordnance Factories. ^ 

76. Government Solicitors. 

77. Inspeetors-General of Registration, Saal- 
tary Commissioners, ami Directors of Land 
Records and Agriculture under Local Adminis- 
trations ; Ci\'il Engineerf^ Adviser to the Director 
of Ordnance Factories. 

78. Officers in the Third Class Graded List of 
Civil Officers not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; Deputy Accountant, office 
of the Diref*tor Uf Ordnance Factories. 

The entries in the above tablf apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and, while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not apply to the non-official commu- 
nity resident in India, the members of which 
shall take tlieir place according to usage. 

Officers ill the above table will take precedence 
in order of the numbers of the entries. Those 
included in one nuijibcr will take precedence 
inter se according to the date of entry Into that 
number. 

Wlie'ii an officer holds more than one position 
In the table, he will h’i entitled to tue highest 
position accorded to him. 

Officora who are temimrarily olJciatlng In any 
number in the table \m*11 rank in that number 
below permanent incurtibents. ^ 
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All officers not mentioned in the above table, 
whose rank is icgulated by comparison with 
rank in the army, to have the same rank witli 
reference to civil servants ^as is enjoyed by 
Military Officers of equal grades. j 

Ail other persons who may not be mentioned 
in this table, to take rank aceprding to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Oovemor-Gcneral in Council in case any 
question shall arise. 1 

Nothing in the foregoing if iles to disturb the 
existing practice relating to precedence at Nativ<* 
Courts, or on occasions of int(srcoursc with 
Natives, and the Governor-General in Council to 
be empowered to make rules for such occasions 
in case ajry dispute shall arise. 

All lames to take place according to the rank 


herein assigned to, their respective husbands; 
with the exception of wives of Peers, and of 
ladies having precedence in England inde- 
pendently of their husbands, and who are not in 
rank below tlic daughters of iJarons, such ladies 
to take place according to their several ranks, 
with reference to such precedence in England, 
immediately after the wives of Members of 
the Council of the Governor-General. 

Given at Our Court at V/indsor this tenth 
day of Occeinber, in tlic year of Our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and in the sixty-second 
year of Our lleign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 

(Signed) Gkorge Hamilton. 


Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil Service Prepared Under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 


♦First Class — (N o. 55 of the Warrant). 

Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Clnef Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Bangoon. 

Controller of Printing and Htationery, 

Deputy Comptrollei-G(uicrttl. 

Director-General of Arclneology. 

Direetor-Gem'ral of Statistics. 

Director of the liotaT^ical Survey of India. 

Inspector-Genarai of Agricuiturc in India. 

Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Meteorological lleporter <0 the Government 
of India. 

Siipcrintendent of Ilcvenuc Survey, iVIadras. 

Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 

♦SEOONP CLASS — (No. 73 of thc W arrant). 

Adviser on Cliinese Adairs in Burma. 

Agent General in India for thc British Pro- 
teetorates in Afiica u»^ejf tlic Administration 
of the Foreign Office. 

Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. 

Clnef Constructor of the Boyal Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay. 

Chief Inspector of Jklines in India. 

Chief Presid(’ncy Magistrates. 

Chief Superintendents of the Telegraph 
Department. 

Collector of Customs and Sait Itcvciiue, 
Sind. • 

Collectors ^ and Magistrates of Districts; 
and Deputy Commissioners of Dis#icts and of 
Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2iid and 3rd 
Orade.s. 

Deputy Accoiintants-General under Local 
Governments. 

Deputy Directors of Telegraphs. 

Deputy Inspcctors-Gciieral of Police. 

Deputy iSupcrlnteiidentiof Port Blair. 

Directors of thc Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of thc Indo-Eliropcan 
Telegraph Department. 

Director of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Classes. • • 


Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Government Astronomer, Sladras. 

Governimuit Emigration Ag('nts at Calcutta 
for British Guiana aiid Natal, and for Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius. 

Imperial Bacteriologist. 

Inspector of Mines to tiro Government of 
India. 

Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Officers in cliargc of tlic llecords of thc Go- 
vernment of India. 

Offleors of the Indian Educational Service, 
and of tliC gradi'd Educational Service drawing 
Bs. 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of tlie Superior Bevenuo Establish- 
ment of State Bailways, 1st Class, 2n(J and 
3rd Grades. 

Principal of the Mayo (hllegc at Ajmerc. 

Principal of the. Bajkiiinar College at Bajkot. 

Reporter 011 Ecjonomic Products. 

Sui>crintcndent of thc Boyal Botanical 
Gardens, Caleiitta. 

Suirerintende.its, Geological Survey of India. 

Superintendents of Bevenuo Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendents of the, Survey of India 

Department. 2ntl Grade. 

Supci’intemlbig Engineer.^, Public AVorks 

Dei)artment, 2nd ami 3i(l Classes. 

Under Seeretaries to the Governiueiii of India 
♦THIRD Class — (No. 78 of the W’^arrant). 

Agricultural Ciiemist. 

• Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms. 

^ Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 

Assistant Secretaries to thc Government of 
India. 

Chief Chemical Examiner, Central Chemical 
Laboratory, Nainital. 

Collector of Stamp llevcniic, Superintendent 
of Excise Bevenuo, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Bevenue, Calcutta. 

Commander of the steamer employed iu tho 
Persian Gulf Section of thc Indo-European 
Tclcgrapli Department. 

Constructors of the Boyal Indain Marine 


t ♦ Tli§ entries in each class are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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Dockyards at Bombay and Kiddcrpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal. 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner of Northern India Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Uotnbay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras. 

Deputy Conservators of Fori'sts drawing Rs. 
800 a month and upwards. 

Deputy J/irector of liand Records and Agri- 
culture, Madras and Itiirma. 

Deputy J)lrector of the Imperial Forest 
School, Delira Dun. 

Deputy Directors of llc'.veiiue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Revenue Surveys, 
JMadras. 

Deputy Postmasters-General of the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd gradi's. 

Deputy Superintend<’nts, Geological Survey 
of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

District SupiTintendents of Police drawing 
Rs, 800 a month and ui»wards. 

Engineer and Floetrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegrapli 
Department. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 4th class, 1st and 2nd grades. 


Executive Engineers, Public Works De- 
partment, 1st and 2nd Grades^^ 

Inspector-General of Railway Mail Service. 

Judge of the (^^ty Civil Court, JMadras. 

I Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes; 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 

Manager of the ^orditc Factory, Aruvankad. 

Officers of tiny Indian Educational Service 
and of the gradett Educational Service, drawing 
less than Rs. l,f>0 a month, but more than 
Its. 1,000 a month. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ments of the State Railways, Second Class, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 

Paleontologist, Geological Survey (A India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, t^aleutta. » 

Public Pros(‘cutor in Sind. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawung Rs. 800 
a month and upwards. 

Superintendi'nt of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Land Jtecords and Agri- 
culture in Sind. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superiniemh'iits, Telegraph Department, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 


SALUTES IN INDIA. 


The following Is the official tabh* of salutes in 
InJian 'J'errltories — -a term which Includes 
all th(i waters of India witliin three miles 
of the coast. “ Indian seas,” w'ithin which 
Home of the salutes are to hi* given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to (Jape Comorin, excepting 
(Jeylon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
including the Maidive and Laccadive Islamls, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

No. of 

Persons. Guns. 


Imp(Tlal Salute .. .. .. .. 101 

The King and Emperor wlien present in 
pi*rs<m . . . . . . . . 101 

Members of the Royal Family . . . . 31 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute. .. 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 31 

Independent Asiatic Sovereigns . . , . 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns . . . . . . 21 


Members of their Families and their 
Standards . . . . . . . . 21| 

Ambassadors .. .. .. .. HV 

Governors of Presidencies .. . 17 

The President of the Council of India.. 17 
Govenior-General of Portugue.se Settle- 
ments in India .. .. .. ..17 

Governor of Pondicherry .. .. .. 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 
India . . . . . . . . 15 

Field-Marshals or Admirals of the Fleet. 17 
Commander-in-Chief in India 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 

Naval Foi-ccs 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . . 15 


Members of Council . . * , , 

PI<‘nlpot<'ntiari(‘s and Envoys 
Lieut.-Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonies 

Vice-Admirals, Lieiit.-Gcnerals,* or their 

Flags 

Agc'iits to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 
Kathiawar ^ 

Residents 

Chief Commis.sioneis of Provinces, and 
Commissioner of Sind . . 
Rear-Admirals A: Major-Generals, or 
their Flags .. |s. 

Political Agents and Charges d’Affaires . . 
Commodores of the flrst-ela,:;^s, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals , . 

'riie Portuguese Governor of Damaun 
The Governor of Diu . . . . . , 

Return statutes to Foreign Men-of-» ar . . 
Return saRites to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank 

Salutes to Chiefs. 

Sulales o/ 21 quns. 

Baroda. 1'lie Mahar.aja (Gaekwar) of. 
Hyderaba<l. 'I'he Nizam of. 

Mysore, 'riie Maha^^^ja of. 

Salutes 0/19 guns. 

I Bhopal. The Bcgam (or Nawab) of. 
Gw'alior. The Maharaia (Slndhia) of.c 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. < ’J'he Maluraja of. 
Kalat. The Khan (WiUi) of. 

Kolhapur. The Mahareja of. 


15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

0 

9 

9 

7 
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Mowar (Udaipur). The Maharana of. 
Travancore. Maliaraja of. 

Salutes of n guns. 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab oi? 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Ihkaner. The Maharaja of. 

Biiudi. The flfaharao Baja of. 

Cochin. The Baja of. * 

Cuteh. The Bao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Karauli. The ftfaharaja of. 

ICotali. The Maharao of. 

Marwar (Jodhpur). The Maharaja of. 
Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Bewa. Tlic iAfaharaja of. 

Tonk. 'yic Nawab of. 

Salutes of lo guns. 

Alwar. The ISfaharaja of. 

Banawara# The Maliarawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. I'hc Maliaraja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch), 'the Raja of. 

Dewaw (Junior Branch). The Baja of. 

Dhar. The Baja of. 

Dholpur. The Idaharaj Bana of. 

))un«arpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 

Khalrpur. The Mir of. 

Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orehha. The Maharaja of, 

Partabgarh. The Maharawatof. 

Sikkim. The Maharajagif. 

Sirohi. The Makarao of. 

• 

. Salutes of guns. 

Benares. The Baja of. 

(!ooch Behar. ^The Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jiampur. Tin* Nawab of. 

'J’ippera. The Baja of. 

Salutes of ll guns, 

Ajaigarh, The Mahara^ yf. 

Baoiii. The Nawab of. 

Blmvnagar. The 'I'hakur Sahib of. 

Jlljawar. The Maharaja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Ciiainba. The Baja <^. 

Charkliari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. The Baja of. 

Dhrangadhra. Tlfe Baj Sahib of. 

Faridkot. The Baja of. 
tiondal. The 'I'hakur Sahib of. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. Tl# Baja of. 

Jhalawar. The Baj-Bana of. 

Jind. 'I’he Maharaja of. 

Junagadh (or Junagarh). 'J’he Nawab of. 
Kahlur (Bilaspur). The Baja of. 

Kapurt hala. 'J’he Maharaja of. 

Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. 'I’he Baja of, 

Morvi. 'J’ho 'Ihakur SahUi of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja or. 

Narsinghgarh. 'Phe Baja of. * 

Navanagar (or Naw'anagar). The Jam of. 
Palanpuf. The Diwan ^f. 

Panna. The JVfaharaja of. 

Porbandar. Che Bana*of. 

Pudukkottai (or Puddu|cottai). The Baja of. 
Baeftanpur. The Na^b of. 


Bujgarh. The Baja of. 

Bajpipla. 'The Baja of. 

Batlain. Tlie Baja of. 

Sailana. The Baja of. 

Samthar. The Baja of. 

Sirmur (Nahan). 'I'he Baja of. 

Sitamau. Tlie Baja of. 

Suket. 'The Baja of. 

'Tehri (Oarliwal). 'The Baja of. 

Salutes of D guns. 

Ali Bajpur. 'riic Baja of. 

Balasinor (or Vadasinor). 'Tiic Nawab (Babi) of. 
Bansda. 'Tiie Baja of. 

Barauudha. 'J'he Baja of. 

Bariya. 'I'he Baja of. 

Barwaiii. 'The Bana of. 

Chhota Udepur (or Mahun). The Baja of. 
])harami)ur. The Baja of. 

Dhrol. The 'Tliakur Sahib of, 

Fadthll (Sliukra), 'Tlie Sultan of. 
llsipaw (or 'I'liibaw). 'I'lie Sawbwa of. 

Ivarond (Kalahandi). 'The Baja of, 

Kengtung (or Ivyaington). 'The Sawbwa of. 
Khilehipur, 'Thc^ Bao of. 

Ivishn and Socot ra. 'Tlie Sultan of. 

Lahej (or A1 Jlauta). 'I’lie Sultan of. 

Liniri, 'The 'Thakur Sahib of. 

Imnawara (or bunavada). Tlie Baja of. 

Mai bar. 'I’ln^ Baja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mong Nai. T'he Sawbwa of. 

Nagod. 'Th(! Baja of. 

Palitana. 'I'he 'i'hakur Sahib of. 

Bajkot. 'riie 'Phakur Sahib of, 

Sachin. 'I'Ik; Nawab of. 

Savantvadl. 'I'he Sar Desal of. 

Shehr and Slokalla. 'I'he Sultan of. 

Sunth. 'I'he Baja of. 

Vankaner (or Wankaiier). The Baj Saliib of. 
AVadhw’an (or Vadwun). 'rii<> 'Tliakur Sahib of. 
Yawrigbwc (or Nyaiiiigywe). 'The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 2] guns. 

Gwalior. Jfonorary Major-General His High- 
jic.sH Maharaja Sir Madlio Bao Sindbia JJaba- 
<liir, G.C.V.O., A.D.C., LL.I)., Maha- 

raja of. 

.faipur. Honorary Major-fieneral JHs High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Singh Bahadur, G.c.i»t»l., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 

LL.D., Maharaja of. 

Kolhapur. IT is Highness Sir Shaliu Chhatra- 
pati Maharaj, G.o.s.i., G.c.i.E., G.c.V.o,, 

Lii.D., Maharaja of. 

Mewar (TTdaipur). His Highness Maharaja- 
^ dliiraja Maliaiana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
^ G.G.s.^, G.(’.i.K., Maharana of. 

'^ra^an^ore. His Highness Sri Maharaja Baja 
Sir Bala Baina Varina flahadur, G.i’.S.i., 
G.G.r.E., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Cochin. His Higlmi'ss Baja Sri Sir llama 
Varma, g.o.s.i., o.c.i.e., Baja of. 

Mysore. Her llighnesH iMaharani Kempa 
Nanjammani Avaru Vanivilas, o.l,; of. 
Nepal. Honorary Major-General His Excel- 
lency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere 
Jung, Bahadur Bana, a.c.s.i., a.c.V.O.; 

D.c.I-., Prime Minister, Marshal of. 
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Salaries of Chief Officers, 


Salutes of 17 guns. 

Jodhpur. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratab Singh, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., K.O.B., A.D.C., Urgent of. 

Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Partap Singh Bahadur, g.c.s.i., 
U.C.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Salute 0 / 13 guns. 

Palanpur. His Highness Nawa’o Sir Sher 
Muhammad Khan Zorawar Khaii, G.c.i.E., 
Diwan of. 

Salutes 0/11 guns. 

Barwani. His Highness Jiana Jlanjlt Singh of. 

Bhor. His Highness Shankar llav Chimnaji, 
Pant Sachiv of. 

LaheJ (or A1 Ilaiita). ilis Highness Sir Ahmad 
FadthI, K.O.S.I., Sultan of. 

Malcr Kotla. His Highness Ahrnud Ali Khan 
Jlahadur, Nawab of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. His Highness Sultan 
Ghalib-bin-Awadtli Al-Kayti, Sultan of. 

Salutes of \) guns. 

Kanker. Maharajadhiraja Ivonial Deo, of. 

Las Bela. 31ir Jvainal Klian, Jam of. 

Loliaru. l*^a\vab Sir Aiiiii-ud-din Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur, k.c.i.k., of. 

Mudhol. JMelierhan lilalojirao Vyankatrav 
llajc Ghorx)ade, alias Nana Saheb, of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. 1'he Begain (or Nawal)) of. 

tlwalior. The Maharaja (Sindhia) of. 

Indore. I’he iMaharaja (ilolkar) of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The IMaharaja of. 


Salutes of 6 guns» 

The Sheikh of Koweit. ^ 

The Sheikh of Bahrein, 
pe Sheikh of Abu Thabi. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

The Sheikh of Dcbai. 

The Sheikh of Slij^gah. 

The Sheikh of Aiaan. 

The Sheikh of UJH-el-Kawain. 

The Sheikh of Ras al-Kheima. 

Local Personal Salutes. 

The.sc are llred on the terminatloii of an official 
visit. * 

Salute 0 / 13 guns. 

His Excellency the Govr. of Bushire, 

Salutes of 12 guns. 

The Sh(‘ikh of Mohammerah. 

The Sheikh of Koweit. 

Salute of li guns. 

The Siieikh of Balirein. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Eldest son of the Slndkh of Mohammerah. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Koweit. 

Salutes of 5 guns . 

The. Govr. of Mohammerah. 

The Govr. of Bunder Abbas. 

The Govr. of Linguli. , 

Stfiute of 3 guns. 

Eldest son of tlie Sheikh of Bahrein. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFFICERS. 

The following are tlie tables of salarii's .sanetioned for the Chief Officers of the Administrafion 
of India. 'I’lie tables are liable to variation,' and it shoulil bo noted that the pay of members 
of the Indian Ci\il Service is subject to a deduction of i per cent, for subscription towards 
annuity. 1 • 

Pay per Annum 
Rs. 

Viceroy and (iovenior-(«eiieral 
Private See rotary to Viceroy .. 

Military Secretary and Alde-de-Camp to Viceroy . . 

Surgeon to Viceroy 

Commander-in-Chief of the Fences in India 
IMilitavy Secretary to Comma nder-iii-Cliit*f in India 
IMcmbers (6) of the (Jovernor-Generars Council 
President, Railway Board 
2 Members, Railway J3oard . . 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and ^ 
tivc Departments . . . . . . < 

Secretaries to the Government of India in th%« Finance, Foreign, 

Agriculture, and Commerce and Industry Dejiartments 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Education Department 
Joint Secretary 


Pc bli 


Comptroller and Auditor-General 
2 Accountahts-Gcncral, Class I 
2 „ „ „ II .. 

4 „ „ „ HI .. 

1 Coiuinlssioucr of Northern India Salt Revenue 
1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
4 Postmasters-General 


1 C Works and 


Home, Rcvcii 


Legistd' 
iiuc and 


2.. 50. 800 
24,000 
18,000 
14,400 

1 . 00 . 000 
18,000 
80,000 

60,000 or 72,000 
48,000 


42,000 


1 Director, Geological Survey of India 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Foriign Depart- 
ments 


48.000 

36.000 

30.000 

42.000 

33.000 

30.000 

27.000 

30.000 

36.000 to 42,000 

21.000 to 24,000 

18.000 to 21,000 

24.000 


21,000 
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Pay per 
Annum, 
ll8. 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Homo De- 
partments 24,000 

Superintendent of Port Blair 30,000 to 36,000 

1 (v'hicf Commissioner of Dellii 36,000 

] Director, Criminal Intelligence . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 36,000 

1 Deputy Director, Criminalilntclligencc 18,000 to 24,000 

Inspector-General of Forests I . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 31,800 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 36,000 

1 Chief Inspector of Mines in India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24,000 

1 Inspector-General of Agriculture in India . . . . . . . . . . 21,000 to 27,000 

1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service. . .. .. .. .. .. .. 36.000 

1 Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India . . . . . . . , . . '24,000 

1 Director-General of Archjclogy in India . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20,400 

1 Administrator-General of Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , 26,400 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence .. .. .. .. .. .. 24,000 

1 „ • ,, Indian ()l)servatorics .. .. .. .. .. 18,000 to 24,000 

Controller of Stationery and Printing .. .. ,. • .. 18,000 to 27,000 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . . . . . . , . . . . . 1.20,000 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Ma<lras, Bombay, and Ih'ngal . . . . . . 18,000 

Surgeons to Governors of ^^a(lras, Bombay, and Bengal .. .. .. .. .. 12,000 

Military Secretary and Aido-do-(!anip to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. . 12,000 

Bishop of Calcutta 45,080 

Bishop of Madras . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . 25,600 

Bishop of Bombay 25,600 

Chief Justice of Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 72,000 

Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces . . . . . „ 60,000 

Puisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta (15), Madras (7), Bombay (7), and the 

North-Western Provinces (6) 48,000 

Chief Judge of the Chie| Court, Punjab 48,000 

„ ,p „ Burma 48,000 

Judges of the Chief Court, l*unjab (5), and Burma (4), except CJiiof Judges . . . . 42,000 

Political Residents, 1st class 48,000 

„ „ 2nd class 33,000 

Officers on tin^e scale 5, tO') to 28,800 

Provincial Salaries, 

N,B , — Acting and other allowances arc net included in the sala'* shown. 


Bengal. 

3 Members of Council 
1 Member of the Board of Bevenuc 
.5 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Chief Secretary to Government . . 

3 Secretaries to 'Go\yrnmeut 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
1 Excise Commissioner 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta 

1 Deputy Ditto 

11 Collectors of Customs, Calcutta 

12 MagistraRi!& and Collectors, 1st crade . . 

13 „ „ 2nd* „ 

14 „ „ 3rd „ 9. 

17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st gmde 
17 „ 2nd 


64.000 

45.000 

35.000 

40.000 

33.000 

12.000 

27.000 

12.000 
18,000 
27,000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 


-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 
3 District and Sessions J udges, Ist grade 
13 „ 2nd 


4,800 to 6,000 

36.000 

30.000 


15 „ „ ^ „ 3rd „ 

1 Chief Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 

4 Judges „ u ». 

1 Advdbate General ^ 

1 Solicitor to Government 

2 Reglstrari^ High Coltrt 

1 Inspector-General rjf Police 

Director of Public itostructloii 


24,000 

24.000 
12,000, 3 3,500 

15,600 and 16,800 

48.000 

60.000 
20,400 and 22,500 

30.000 to 36,000 

24.000 to 30,000 
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Salaries of Chief Officers, 


Pay per 
Annum, 
Ps. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

2 Lieutenant Oovernor . . . . . . 

1 JM embers of the lioanl of Uevenue 

1 Ciiief Secretary to Oovernment . . 

2 Secretaries to Government 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
5 Commissioners 

7 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade .. 

10 „ „ 2nd 

10 „ ;hd .. , . 

10 Joint lyfagistrates and Th'putv Colhetors, 1st grade 

0 „ M 2n<l „ 

-Assistant Magistrates and Collecturs 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
„ 2nd 

5 „ „ 3rd „ 

1 InspcHdor-Gejicrai of Police 

1 Uiiector of I’liblio Instruction 


Assam. 

1 Chief Commissioner 

2 Commissioners 

2 S('eretaries to (dnef Commissioner 
B Deputy Commis'^ioners, 1st grade 

0 ‘ ,, 2nd „ 

0 „ ,, Ord „ 

4 Assistant ,, 1st „ 

3 „ „ 2nd „ 

- ,, ,, 3rd ,, 

2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 

1 District and Sessions Judge 
1 inspeetor-Geiunai of l*olic(' 

1 Director of Pul)llc Instruction 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government . , 

2 Members of the IJoard of llevenue 

2 Secretaries to Government 
I Sc'crctary to Hoard of Hevenuc . . 

3 Under Seeretari(‘s to Government 
9 (!ommlssloners of Divisions 
1 ('ommissiom'r for Kumaon 
1 Opium Agent 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

17 „ 2nd „ 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

10 „ „ 2nd „ 

14 Joint Magistrates, 1st grad(5 

0 Assistant (^nnmissloni'rs, 1st grade 

20 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 

-Assistant ,, ,, ,, 

3 Deputy Ctimniissioners for Kumaon 

1 City j\iagistrat(‘, hneknow.. 

1 SupiTintendent, Dehra Dim 

1 Jndlelal Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners * 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

7 „ „ 2nd „ 

0 ,, ,, 3rd „ 

( „ „ 4th „ 

3 „ „ 5th „ . 

1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public InsDuction 

Punjab, 


2nd gi 


ade 


1 ,00,000 

42,000 

36,000 

27,000 

12,000 

35,000 

27,000 

21,600 

18,000 

10,800 

8,400 

. . 4,800 to 6,000 

« 36,000 

30,000 

21,000 

.. 30,000. to 36,000 
^ 24,000 


56.000 

35.000 
21,600 

27.000 
21,600 
18,000 
10,800 

8,400 

6,000 

12,000 

24.000 

27.000 

18.000 


. • . . 1,00,000 

36.000 

42.000 

. 20,000 and 22000 

20.000 
12,000 

35.000 

30.000 

. 30,000 to 36,000 

27.000 

22.000 
22,000 
20,000 
12,000 

9,600 

8,460 

. . 4,800 to 6,000 

. . 12,000, 12,000 andl8,000 

12,000 

18,000 

48,000 

..34,000 and 40,000 

36,000 

30,000 

27,000 

22,000 

20,000 

19,200 

. 30,000 to 36,000 
.. • 24,000 


27,000 and 

4,800 — 

1 

15,000 to 


1,00,000 

3<b000 

18,000 


1 Lieutenant Oovernor 

1 Chief Secretary to Oovernraeut 

2 Secretaries to Government 
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Punjab“r«^/. 

2 Under Secretaries to Gove|hment 

1 Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-Gc 

1 Under Secretary, Educational Department 

2 Financial Commissioners . . 

2 Secretaries to Financial Commissioner 
fi Commissioners . . . ... 

10 Deputy Commissioners, l!| grade 

11 „ 2^|l „ 

13 „ „ Old „ 

14 Assistant Commissioners, Ist gijnle 

15 „ „ 2nd „ 

,« ,, 3rd „ 

2 Divisional Jiulg('s, 1st grade 

3 „ • „ 2nd „ 

5 „ ,, 3t‘d 

■nil 


District Judges 
llcgistmr ( 


of the Chief Court 
Legal llememhiancer 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Dii(‘ctor of Public Instrin tion 


Burma 


1 Lieutenant Gov('rnor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Secretaries ,, 

2 (Inder Secretaries . . 

1 Assistant Sccnlary 
1 Financial Commissioner . . 

1 Settlement (Commissioner and Director of Land 
1 SfHTctary to Financial Commissioner 
1 Director of .^ricultifre 
8 ComrnissioiKTs of l)ivlsiQ|\s 


12 

Deputy ConimlssioiKTS, 

1st 

13 

2iul 

14 

n >) 

3rd 

11 

Assistant • 

1st 

13 

11 >> 

2nil 

10 


31(1 

52 


4th 


1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

2 „ „ ‘•2i.^l „ 

2 „ „ 3r<l 

8 District 

1 Ueglstrar, Chief Court, Lowc'r Durma 
1 Government Advocate 


ncral of Police 


1 0,800 


Records 


pay per 
Annum. 
Rs. 
12,000 
30,000 to 36,000 
22,800 

42.000 
and 18,000 

33.000 

27.000 
21,600 
18,000 
10,800 

8,400 
4,800 to 6,000 

33.000 

30.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 

15.000 

24.000 

30.000 to 36,000 

18.000 to 21,000 

1,00,000 

36.000 
21,600 
14,400 

14.000 
42, (HK) 

33.000 
14,800 

18.000 

33.000 

27.000 
21,6(»0 
18,000 
12,000 

8,400 
7,200 
6,000 

42.000 

33.000 

27.000 
21,600 
18,000 
14,400 

18,000 to 21,600 


5,40 


)0 to 


Central Provinces. 


1 Chief Commisuionor 
1 Financial Commissioner . . 

4 Commissioners of Divisions 
4 Deputy CommissioiUTS, Istl class 


10 „ •• ,, 2ud 

12 „ „ . 3rd 

4 Assistant „ 1st 

10 ,, 2nd 

3rd 


— ,, ,, 0111 ,, 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 
1 Inspector-General of Police 

1 Director of Public Instruction 


1 Commissioner 

2 District and Sessions Judges 

3 Deputy Commissiotters, 1st class 

2 „ ,» I 2nd „ 

2 „ I 3rd „ 

2tA8slstant „ J 1st „ 

3 .. 2nd „ 


62,000 

42,000 

2 at 30,000 and 2 at .33,000 

27,000 

21,000 

18.000 

10,800 

8,400 

. . 4,800 to 6,000 

42,000 

..36, 000 and 33,000 

21,600 

. . 18,000 to 24,000 


Berar. 


.33,000 

. . 22,000 and 20,000 
22,000 
20,000 
18,000 
10,800 

, . , , 8,400 
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Madras. 


3 Members of Council 
1 First ftlernber, Board of Reveinie 
1 Hccond Member „ 

1 'I'bird Mombiir „ 

1 Fourtli Member ,, 

] Cliief .S(!erotary to (l()V(!rnmont .. 

1 llcveuuc Secretary to Cove.rnmeut 
1 Secretary to (tov(Tiiment 

1 J’rivule Seer(!tary to Governor 

2 Under Secretaries to (i()\ eniment 

1 Secretary to Commissioners of Jiand Kev<’ 
1 Secretary to the Commissiomns of Salt, ct 
22 ])istrict and Sessions Judges 
1 Registrar, II ij'h Court 
1 Advocate tJeneral .. 

1 Uovernnnmt Solicitor 
1 tdiief Judge, Small Cause (V)nrt . . 

1 Resident in Tra\aMeore and Cochin 
1 Inspect or-Oencral of PeJice 
7 Collectors, is(, grade 
14 „ 2nd „ 

1 Commissioner of Coorg 
1 President, Corporation of INladraa 
fl Collectors, Mrci grade 
18 Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 1st 
10 „ „ „ 2nd 

10 „ „ „ 3rd 

- Assistant Colh'ctors and Magistrates 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


grade 


Bombay, 

3 Members of Council 
1 Chief Secretary to (lovernmout . . 

1 Secretary to (tov('rnruent . . 

1 „ M .... 

1 Private Secretary to Covernor 

2 Under Seendaries to (rovemment 
1 Inspoctor-Cioneral of Prisons 
1 Inspector-General of Police 

4 Commissioners of Di^rtslons 
1 Commissioner in Sind 
1 Municipal (Commissioner, Bombay 

13 Senior (Collectors 
1.5 Junior 

5 Assistant Collectors, 1st grade .. 

10 „ M 2nd „ .. 

10 „ „ 3vd 

4lh 

1 Collector in Sind 

2 Deputy (Commissioners in Sind . . 

1 As.sistant Commissioner in Sind . . 

1 Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

2 District and Sessions Judges — 1st grade 

(t „ „ ,, 2nd ,, 

0 „ „ „ 3rd 

1 Prothonotary and Registrar, lligli C^iirt 
1 Administrator Gcncial and Otticlal Trust c 
1 Registrar, Higli Court 
1 Clih'f Judge, Small (’ause (Jourt . . 

1 Kciuembmucer of Regal Affairs . . 

1 Government Solicitor 
1 Advocate General . . 

1 Agent to the Oovoraor in Katliiawar 

1 Resident and Senior Political Agent 

2 Political Agents, Ist grade 

8 „ „ 2nd „ 

‘ 7 „ 3rd „ 

17 Assistant Political Agents on time scale of pay 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


Pay per 
Annum 
Rs. 


18,000 

18,000 

21,000 

18,000 


30.000 

21.000 


4,800 

24,000 


64.000 

45.000 

42.000 

36.000 

30.000 

45.000 

37,500 

30.000 

18.000 

12,000 

to 21,000 
to 21,600 
to 36,000 
to 21,600 

21,600 

13,200 

24.000 

33.600 
to 36,000 

30.000 

27.000 
to 24,000 

24,000 

21.600 

14,400 

10,800 

8,400 
to 6,000 
to 30,000 




« 


K 


I 


* . . 64,000 

45.000 
37,500 

30.000 

. . . 18,000 

15.000 
21,600 to 24,000 

30.000 to 36,000 
36,000 and 42,000 

45.000 

30.000 
27,900 
21,600 

14.400 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
, .. 21,600 

18.000 
13,200 

36.000 

33.000 

30.000 
27,900 

21.000 
20,400 to 24,000 

24.000 to 30,000 

20.400 

24.000 

30.000 

30.000 
. ; 24,000 

. . 36,000 

. . ^ 27,000 

. . * 21,600 

18.000 
14400 

6,000 to 14400 
24,000 to 30 ,^ 
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The Church in India. 


Tn the ordinaly acceptance of the term, 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials by Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction fw transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
I'hc stipends of the three Tresidency Bi&hops 
arc paid entirely by Govcriiim’nt, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly dellned. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
llangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior* Chaplains ouly but tlndr episcopal 
rank and tcnitorial titles are offielnlly recog- 
nised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur. Tinne- 
vclly, M^lura, Travaneore, ('ochin and 
Doniakal arc not on the establishment. 

The ecch'siastical establishment includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Itonian and Wesleyan. Of tliese, the first two 
enjoy a disiinctivo position, in tlmt the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the ease 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indi\i- 
diially appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as ga/.Hted officers of GoMunment. 
'J'liroughout the Indian Empire there arc lo4 
Anglican and J1 j'l'csbytcriaii chaplains whose 
appointments liave been confirmed. The 
authorities in India of tlic Roman Catholic 
and Wesleyan Churches receive block-grants 
from Govefnmojit for tiie provision of cleigy 
to minister to troops and others belonging to 
their respective denoininatit)ns. Churches of 
all four denominations may be l)\ult, furnished 
and repaired, wholly or partly at Govcriiincni 
expense. * * 

III the Anglican eommunlon the Government 
lias been liitlierto of tlio nature of an episcopal 
autocracy, tempered by a large deferiiiee to 
the wishes of Government in one direction and 
the counsels of mission«,i\H soeietii*s in another. 
A movmnent towards Synodical Government 
on an elective basis is now well advanced. It 
is felt that the inteiosts of the large and grow- 
ing body of native eoiiveits demand a sub- 
stantial measure of .autonomy, Tlie jiossibi- 
lity of an early modifleatiou of tlic (U’clesias- 
tical establishmci^t also operates as a motive 
towards a Synodical system. At inesent the 
Anglican conmuinioii, in seven of its Indian 
dioceses, is relieved of the fhviiuial burden of 
maintaining .lis own bishops. That state of 
things may not continue iiidelinitcly, and 
prudence seems to suggest that the Church 
should learn to manage its own affairs while 
the advantage of a State-supported episcopacy 
still exists. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities arc concerned the activities of 
the Church arc not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. »Thc education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of tlic Cliristian denoimnatioiis. 
There are a few institutions such as the La 
Martiniefe Schools, orj» a non-dcnominatlonal 
basis ; but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres* there exist schools of various 
graces as well as orphiiiagcs, for*the education 


of Europeans and Anglo-Indian.s under the 
control of various Christian bodies. Tho 
Homan Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools arc to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire ; and they maintain a 
high standard of officieney. 'I'lie Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stalions. 'I'lie Presbyterians 
are also wcll-ropresontcd in this field. 'Schools 
of all denominations ree’eivc liberal giants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly Ins- 
pected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by (^oveininent, there is no 
“religious diffici'lty ” in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The iradition that Rt. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means imiirohabk'. History, however, 
carries us no furtln'r back than tlie sixth eeii- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to liave existed in JSIalahar. Since then the 
so-calleil Syrian Chinch in south-west India 
has had a eontimioiis life. Except in its in- 
fancy this tihurch (or ratlu r these Clmrches, 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary .spirit until quite recent liine.^'. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their him-arcliy tliroughoiit their sphere of 
influonee, Goa lu'iiig the metropolitieal see of 
the Indii'S, St.. Franeis Xaviej', a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to cairy on Ids Chris- 
tian propogamla. llis almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour wen*. lo.st with 
tlie shrinkage of tln^ Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of fin- missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and povvm'ful following 
ill India to-day. 'I'lie Homan Catholics in 
India ihiuiIkt LtMILhOO, of wliom .379,251 
were ad<l('d during the decade 1901-1911. 
'I’lie total of ‘’Syiian” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is ,3 15, 012, as 
against 248,711 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,036,73], an increase of 
^86,980 since 1901. Tlius, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now dose on four millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
luoDieiit, ns these statistics arc taken from the 
Census Beport of 1911, and the rate of iiiereuso 
during the previous decade was nearly 100, COO 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise Imiia till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus 
been at work in the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
result? of their efforts are given above. It is 
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now, Iiowevor, generally rccogniwed that Chris- 
tian missions arc producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only* incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive iiilluencc of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. 'I'he 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elefnentaiy education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of Miasions in 
India, 1912, they are t( aching 416,000 
children in l‘J,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in ' illages. This repres('nts onc*nintli 
of the total of elementary scliools and scholars 
throughout the Empire. 'I'he majority of 
chlldr(Mi in these schools are iion-Chi istians. 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greate r degree of the* colleges. The 
former number 28.1 with 02,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. 'L'here are 38 colleges ainiiatcal 
to Universities, eontaining 5,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
5,241 arc non-Christians. From tlio stand point 
of missionary policy mmh imi)ortance is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propogation of the Christian faith. 'Tlie 
statesman and th(‘ publicist are chielly inte- 
rested in the excelU'nt moral effect produc(*(> 
by these institutions amongst, tin* educated 
classes, and the hlglnr educational ideals 
maintained by tlieir staffs. 'I’he piineii>le 
University colh'ges under Protestant auspic(‘s 
are the liladras Christ iai\ College*; th(‘ Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, llombay ; 
and the Foreman College, Lahore. .Ml these 
are maintained by I’resbyterian societies, 
either Tlritish or Annriean. 'I’ln* Koman 
(’atholics have a large number of educational 
institutions, ranging from sina’l ^illage schools 
to gi’cat colleges preparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees, lint the propoition of Chi is- 
tian studc'uts in their institutions i.s \ery mueh 
larger than in those of tin* Crotestant bodii's. 
'I’he proiiortion of literates amongst native 
Roman (-atholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts; but com- 
pared with ITindus and INrahoiuedans it is 
conspicuously higln'r. 'I’he Roman Catliolics 
have some 3, POO elementary schools in which 
98,000 bov« and 41,000 girls are receiving 
instruciion. In middle and high schools they 
have 113,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 stiu'ents t)f both 
sexes. 'I’hesi* figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Fairasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Piotestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 
Miread r'csiilts. is the philanthropic work of 
(;hrlstlaii mis.*-ion-\ Pefore the great famijue 
of 1878, missionaries conflm’<l thems('lv's 
almost exelu''i\ely to evangelis.lc jjjhI edu- 
cational activity. 'I'lu' famine thiew ciowds 
of (h'stitute people and orphan children upon 
their hand.-. (hpbanages and industrial 
schools became an urgt'nt necessity. Rut 
the philanthropic spirit Is n<'V<*r satlsfli'd with 
one kind of organlsjitlou or luctluxl. A groat 
stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
ait* almost a monopoly of Christian mis.sfonary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
mltisiouarics working under Protestant socic- 


[ ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. 'Thcrr arc 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts arc taiiglkt, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
coiiti<Iencc of (lovernment in their methods 
has be<*n shown by their being officially 
entrusted with Ahc difficult work of winning 
over ccTtain criwinal tribes to a life of industry. 
'I’lio indiiect (^■('ct of all this philanthropic 
activity 11 lulor ’missionary auspicc.s has been 
most inark(*d.. It lias awakened the social 
con.scicnee of the non-t'hristlan public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to th(! Depressed Classes 
are nieiely the oiitwajd and visiblPc sign of 
a great Stirling of the philanthropy spirit far 
bi'vond Die sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. ^ 

Anglican Missionary Societies.— Th e 

riiurch Missionary Socii'ty eairies on work in 
India in seven different missions— the Unitial 
Provinces, South liulia, 'I’ravaucore and Cochin, 
Rcngal, Wcsti'in India, Piiiijab and Sind and 
tlic Central Provinces and Rajputaiia. 'The 
names arc in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what arc* now ealli'd the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in the Pimjab in 1851, and in the 
('(‘iitral Provinees in 1854. 'The Society has 
always kept E\ aiigi'listie w'ork w'ell to the fore ; 
but it also has important mi'dical missions, 
esj)eeially on the N.-W. Frontier, and many 
sehools of th(‘ Primary', Middle and High stan- 
dards. 'I’he Church of Eng* .ml Zeiuiiia Mis- 
sionary Society an offshoot of the C. M. S. 
eontrolling tlie work of 102 missionary ladies. 
'I'Ik* nuniher of ordained Enropean missionaries 
of the C. M. S. in India is 1(16, ^'Inropi'an laymen 
64 and European lay-women 271. 'riie Society 
claims a Christian comimniity of 1,85,000 of 
whom 52,000 are adult comimmicant. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel* 

Statistics of tlie work of this Society arc not 
easily ascertained, aA iifiieh of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, whieli, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. (I., are 
entirely controlled by the* i)ioeesan authorities, 
't he best, known of tlie S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly failed the Cambridge 
.^lission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. Missions 
to the de]>ress(*d classes exist in Burma, in 
tlie Ahmcdnagar Dif^triet and In several parts 
of Soutli India', especially in the Diocese of 
'riunevelly-Madura. There arc yfie.OOO Indian 
Christians ^ind(‘r the a*gis of the S. P. G. ; 90 
ordained European mls.donarics and 98 Euro- 
pean lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The Oxford 
.Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880, It 
works in the poorest parts of Calcutta and also 
at Baiisal. There are 10 mission -priests of 
this Society, 4 laymu’i, and 11 laywomen. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford^ Mission addresses Itself to the educated 
elas.ses in Bengal ami issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over Irfdia. 

I The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathkws) has houses 
' at Bombay and Poona, Lad small stations ^ the 
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13omb{iy Konkan. In Bombay its missionary the All-8aints Sisters. Otlier Anglican siste;r- 

work centres round the Cliurch of Holy Cross, hoods represented in India are the Clewer 

ITmarkhadi, wherf there is a school and a Sisters at Calcutta ami the Sisters of i he Chnreli 

dispensary. The Christians are ehielly drawn (Kilbiirn) at Bangalore. The St. Hilda's 

from the very poorest elasscffof the Bombay Deaconesses’ Association of J.ahore carries on 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates important educational work (clueliy amongst 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with the domiciled community) in the Punjab. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

L(froy, Most Beverend George IVlfrcd, D.D. .. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and iMctiopolit an 

* of India. 

Si:niok Chapi.ains. 

Macdonald, Bev. James ^Iiddl(‘ton, M.A. .. .. St'rvices transferred to Punjab. 

Wickitis, Veii’ble Canon William John, M.A. .. Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Scott, Bev. Sydney, S., M.A. .. ., .. .. Services tran.^h'iTcd to Punjab, 

Cogaii, Caiipn Horace Barbut, M.A., p.d. .. .. Fort William and Military Hosptal, Calcutta. 

Stuart, Kcv. Bobert William llall, n.A. .. .. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Smith, Bcv. Joseph Frank, B.A., A.K.c. .. .. St. .lauK s,’ Calcutta. 

Firininger, Bev. Waitin' K(‘lly, M.A. n.b. .. ., Ofllciating Arebdeacon and Cbaidain, St. 

0 John’s Church, Calcutta. 

Stokoe, Bcv. Cecil Georgi', M.A, . . . . . , St, 'rhoma.s’, Calcutta. 

And 13 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains ok thk Chuih h ok Scotland. 

Chree, Bev. George John.^toni', n.l>. . . . . . . Presidency S<*nior Chaplain, St . Andrew's, 

Calcutta. On combini'd leave. 

(Bilan, Bev. D. IT. .. .. .. .. .. Olliciating, 

Dodd, Rev. G. JO. .. .. .. .. .. Ofticiating Second Chaidain, St. Andrew’s, 

Calcutta. 

CflAPLAIN.S OK Tin: CHDUCH OK BOMK. 

Meulciiian, The Most Bevei'cnd Dr. Brice, S.J. .. .Xrchbisliop. 

Marchal, Bev, Fr. V,, s.j. .. .. .. .. Otilciating Administrator of the Arcii- 

^ * diocese, 

Carbeiy, Rev. Frr Stanislaus,^.!. ,. .. .. Chaplain, Presidency Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Bight Bevorend Edwin James, M.A 
Barham, Bev. C. M., M.A 

Bowen, John Cuthbert Grenside 

Coles, Bcv. A. 11 

lli'ywood, Bev, B. S. . . 

.Toshi, Bev. D. L. 

K ing, Bev. C. . . 

Bivington, Bev. C. S. . . 

SKNIOR CHAPLAINS. 

Courtice, Bev. Gcorg<^BobciT Aulton, M.A., U.SC .. On furlough. 

Koote, B ‘V. llavuld. .. .. .. .. Camp, Adt n. 

Nelson, Bev. Horatio William, M.A. .. ,. .. .Xhiui'dabad. 

deCXietlogon, Bev. Chiarles Evi'lyn Cambridge, M.A. . Colaba. 

Kennelly, Ven’ble W. J, M., H.A. .. .. .. Byculla. 

Mould, Bev. Horace . . . . . . . . . . IMoimt Abu. 

* «And 17 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains ok tiik cIcrcmi ok Scotland. 

Matthew, Bcv, John Crombie. m.a., ild ActiiPg Senior rre.sidcncy Chaplain. 

And 3 Junior Ciia, plains. 

Chaplains ok thk Ciidkoh ok Bome. 

Jiirgc'us, The Very Bev. H Presidency. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Bight Beverend Henry, D.D Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Cox, Ven'blc Lionel Ed^ar, M,a Archdeacon and Commissary and Domestic 

• • Chaplain to the Lord Bi.shop. 

Rowlandson, Fredoric, ^.A., LL.b llegislarar of the Diocese and Secretary 

• to the Lord Bishop, 


. . l.ord Bishop of Boinliay. 

.. Arelideaeon of Bombay and Bishop’s 
Commissary. 

. , Begi.strar of the Diocese. 


Honorary Cii 


iinons of Bombay Cathedral. 
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Senior Chaplains. 

Brcay, Rev. Christopficr Francis, m.a. . . . . Vellore. 

Bull, liov. Edmund St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Giles, Rev. f!lement Douglas, M.A. . . . . . . On combircdMeave. 

Welchman, Rev. Richard Herbert, m.a. .. .. Wellington. 

T.ys, R(!V. Alleyne FitzHerbert . . . . . . Coconada. 

llatchcll. Rev. Christopher Frederic Wellesley, M.A. On combined leave. 

Hcycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, m.a. .. .. Secunderabad. 

And ‘24 Junior Chaplains. /j 

CIHURCH OF Scotland. 

Heron, Rev. John, m.a., «.d Rresiderny Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 

Chundi, Madras. On combined leave. 

Meldrum, Jlev. Ntil, M. A., n. d. .. .. .. St. Andn*w’s Church, Madras. 

Phillip, he V. James (;il)son .. .. .. .. St. Andrew’s flhnndi, Bangalore. 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, M.A., n.i). . . . . St. Andrew’s Church, SccundcrabiLd. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dyer, Uev. Basil Saunders, n.A. . . . . . . Shillong. 

Orpwood, Itev. ]l., M.A, .. .. .. .. Sibsagar. 

Jourdain, Rov. R. m.a. . . . . . . . . Silchar. 

* Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Birch, Rev. Ormomle Windanley .. .. .. Dinapore. 

Taylor, hev. John Fr«'(lerie Oddin, n.A. .. .. Cnitaek. 

Cuilen, Uev. .fohn Armstrong.. .. .. Bhagaipur. 

Green, ('anon Arthur Daniel .. .. .. .. Mongliv r ami Jainalpur. 

Payne, Uev. Uussell, m.a. .. .. .. .. iMiizatlarpur. 

Cosgrave, (!anon W. F. .. .. .. .. Uanehi. 

Moore, Rev. 11. M. .. .. .. .. .. Bunkipore. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fyllo, d’ho Right Ih'Ven'itd Uolh'stone Sterritt, M.A.. l.ord Ihsliop of Rangoon, o' 

Cory, Von’blc Cdiailes Cage, M.A. .. .. .. Arc hde, aeon an^i Bishoi)’s Commissary. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Blandford, Rev, Ih'iiry Weare ,n.A. . . .. .. Shwebo. 

(iolllns, Uev. Jame-i Ih'nry D.agshai. 

Seeley, Uev. G(!orge I h'liry .. .. .. .. Mamlaliy. 

And 7 Junior Chaplains. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chatterfon, Right Reverend U., D.D. .. Lord Uishoj> of Nugpur. 

Priee, Veii’ble C., M.A. .. .. .. Andideaeon, Nagpur. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Darling, Uev. Ik W., m.a. .. .. .. .. Jubbulpore. 

Anstey, Uev. If. (!. S., m.a. .. .. .. .. Neemueh. 

-Viid 1 I Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplain. 

Stewart, Rev. C., n. A, Now.Jicra. 

And 4 Junior ChapIaLis. , 

Punjab Ecciesiftstical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend Ti. B., M.A., T .D. .. Lord Bisliop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Warlow, The Ven’ble Edmund John, m.a. ., .. Archdeacon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Mao Donald, Rev, J. M., m.a. .. .. .. Sub.xtlui. 

Parry, Rev. John Jlonulun, m.a. . . . . . . West Ridge, Rawalpindi. 

Naish, Rev. Henry .. .. .. .. .. On combined leave. 

Becker, Uev. Charles Maxwell, m.a Amhilla. 

Synie, Rov. James Greensill Skt)ttowe, m.a. .. Simla. 

Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfnnl Rowland, m.a. , . Kashmir 
Stanley, Rev. All)ert Edwanl, m.a. .. .. .. Jullunder. 

Musprott, Rev. Walter, M.A Murrec Qalis. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles, B.A. . . . . . . . . Nowshcra. 

And 19 Junior Chaplains. 
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United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wescott, Tlio Eig|»t Roverc'iul Goorj?o Herbert 
Chapman, Tho Ven’blc Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d. 
Pearson, H. G., Bar.-at-Law . f 

Kliigh, B<iV. Leonard . . 

Kirwan, Jtev. Kohert Mansel, M.A. .. 

Hliavv, Bov. Walter Lilley pritehatt, M.A. .. 
Johnson, llov. Percy Jamc'f^ Deiienlmm, B.A. 

Oldluini, 1‘ev. George Ernest, iLa 

Camiey, Jiev. Duncan Arnold ' 

Meuzies, Kcv. Henry, m.a 


. . Lord Bisln>p of Lucknow. 

. . Arclideacon of Lucknow. 

. . Begistrar of the Jtiocesc of Lucknow. 
Sknioii Chaplains. 

On eonibhnnl leave. 

Bareilly. 

(.;in<lour. 

Fyzabad 
linekn<»w (Civil), 
t han Cat tin. 

Mussoorie. 


And 10 Junior Chaplains, 


^^ith 7 Additional Clergy. 


CTIUBCII OF SCOTLAND, 


Two Junior Chaplaias. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 


With r^ard to numbers, the Catholic Directonj of India, 1913, giv('S the following discrepan- 
tables ; — 


• 

Civil Census 

J91 1, 

Eeelesiastieal 

Estimate. 

■) Latin rite 

1,430,582 

1,535,820 

British India V 



j Syriac rite 

413,142 

364,660 

Total, British India and Prof. States 

1,843,724 

1,900,480 

Burma 

60,282 

88,447 

CVyloii . . . . * 

339,300 

.322,163 

Total, India %arma, and Ceylon 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 

French India . . 


25,918 

Portuguese India ^ 


296,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . . 


2,663,156* 


■* After trying to rectify (liserei)anci(‘s the Di^cctorn fixes as probable the following numbers 
FjUrop('an and Eurasian Cat holies .. .. .. 114,512 

Baptised NatfvcPCatliolies 2,423,280 


The Catholic community as thus existing is j 

composed of tho foUowing eleinent.s : — ! 

(1) The “ Syrian ” Christians of the flJalabar 
Coast, tradit^mally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. 'rbonias , 
Tlipy were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portiigiicsf* in 1.599, aiul 
placed under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vie,;irs Apo^#olie. 'I’fiey 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portngue.s#' niis,sionari(‘s 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the .south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast and in Ceylon. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troo^lti. 

(4) Modern converts from Tlindtii.'un and 
Animism in recent mission centre.s. 


Total . . 2,537,798 

The Portugues«' mission enterprise starting after 
L500, eontinued for about 200 years, after 
whicii it Ix'gaii to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionari(‘s were sent out by 
the Congregation de firojiaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the I9th century tlio whole 
eountry was divided out among them except 
such portions as were oeeupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Pf)rtuguese clergy 

Jof the “ pad road o ” or royal patronage, ainl 
the pa)paganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1880. At the 
.same time the whole eountry was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after siibso- 
queiit adjustments stoocl as follows: — 

Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction : — 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British t(^rritory) V'ith suffra* 


Note , — ^Recent changes* modifying the above system are (1) Tho creation of a new arch- 
bisbopricAt Simla ill 1910 to which Lahore and Kashnierc arc now attached as suffragan, (i ) 
The addition of a flurtJi Vicariate Apostolic of the Syriac rite, (3) The elevation of Uajputana 
4o a bishopric (of Ijmer), suffragan to Agra. 
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Ran bishoprics at Cocliin, Mylaporo and 
J^amaun (all tlirco in Ihitisli territory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction : — 

The arciibisliopric of ARia witli suffragan 
bishoprics of Allalmbad and Laliorc, and 
Prefectures Apostolic of Kashmerc llettiah 
and Kajputana. 

The archbishoi)iic of Pombay, with suffragan 
bishopi'ics of Poona, ^laiiRaloM; and 
Trichinopoly. 

'J'hc archl)isliopiic of Calcutta, witli suffragan 
bisJioprics of Dacca and KrishiuiRar, and 
the Pr<*f(‘ctun‘ Apostolic of Assam. 

The arclibishoprie of Madras, with sutfraRan 
bishopries of Jlych'rabad, VizaRapatam 
and NaRpiir. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (Frencli) 
\eith sullraRarj bisJio|)rics of Myson^, 
Coiinbaton' and K uinbakonam. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
sutfrnRan bishoprics at Karnly, Callc, Jaffna 
and 'I’rincoinaler'. 

Th(‘ archbishopric of \'('rapoly, with sutfia'ian 
bishopric ot (piilon. 

T'hrr'c Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite, 
for tin* 'I'brnnas Christians of Malal>ar. 
Three Vicariates Apostolic of Purina. 

Tin European clerRy eiiRaRial in India almost 
all beloriR to reliRious orders, eoriRrcRations 
or missimi seminaries, and with a f«‘W excep- 
tions are either Erc'iich, HelRian, Dutch, (J(‘r- 
inun, Spanish or Italian liy nationality. They 
numlier about 1,000 besides which then* is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to tin* 
country, inmilreririR about 2,000 and pro- 
bably about 2,000 nuns. I'he first work of 
the clerRy is parochial ministration to existiriR 
Christians, inclirdiriR railway peoph* and 
Pr'itish troops. Second comes edrreation, >ihich 
is not confined to thrdr own people; their 1 


schools being froquentr'd by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most, important institut!ions are St.Xaviers 
(Adh'gc, Caleuti(^a, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xaviers CJollegc' Pombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
'ITichinopoly, St. A loysi us College, Alangalore, 
teaching uni v<‘r*^ity corrrses ; besides a large 
number of high schools and ch'inentary 
schools, ’J'h(‘ education of irirls is supplied 
for by numcrf| is convent .schools worked by 
religious cong egatiiins of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. The total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to ]4.‘},or)l boys and 
71,104 girls, later llgirres being unavailable. 

As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with nunn'roiis missioft centres, 
among which those in (fiiota Nagpur, (lujerat, 
Ori.ssa, tin* Ni/arn’s Donrinions, the Ahnied- 
nagar di.^tiict ami the Telugii coasts may bo 
mc'ntioned. (Errll jiaif icirlais on all points 
will b(‘ found in the Catholic Directory already 
(juotc'd.) 'I’he mi.s.sion work is limited solely 
by shortagi* of men and morn'y, which if 
forthemning would gi^e the means to an 
indefinite exlmisiori. The resources of the 
clergy aftm- the ordinary church collectionsand 
pay of a few military and railway chaplainces 
an* derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from t h(‘ collectrons of f/ic Somet}/ for the Pro- 
p(Ki(ition oj the Faith and of the lloiy Childhood, 
lielped out by luivatc or otluT donations 
.secured fr’om home liy the dilfererrt local mis- 
sionaries. In mis'-ion work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who ^.are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at iioint of death, is 
administeri'd except after careful instruction 
and probation. 'This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of girarantceing 
.solid results. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


Tiif: EsT.vnr.isHKi) Cjurch ok Scottanp - 
The Chaplaincy work of tlie Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Ilev, Dr. Pryce 
landed in Calcutta, and organisi'd a congrega- 
tion of his Scottisli fellow countrymen. Since 
190'i there have been eighteen ebaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to tlie Hengal 
Presideney, five to Pombay, and four to .Madras. 
'These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil iiopnlation of tlic towns where 
tlicy are statioinal, tint when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the ehaplain is attached to the 
regiment, insteail of b(*ing posted to tlie station 
vvh re the regiment happems to he jdaecd. 
Tliere are cluuehes in tlie ehi(*f towns of tt..^ 
Presideneles, and Churehes have also beiCi 
built, or are being built, in,, uH eom idi'iabb* 
military stations, Cbirkrata, l.iicknow, 

Peshawar, Itunikliet, Uawalpindi. Sialkot and 
Cmballa. In addition to the regular establishr 
ment there are. a number of aeting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Spotlandj and tliese arc .serving in 
such stations as Itawalpindi. Cawnpore, Mccrut, 
Mhow, and Quetta. In otlier places such as 
Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie, Darjeeling and 
Lahore regular services are provided by Scot- 
tish Missionaries. Simla has a minister of its 
own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mjssion work of tjje Cjiurgh of ^cot|fvnd 


dates from 1820, when Al(‘xand(*r Duff, one 
of the greatest of*'nP)dern missionaries, was 
s(‘nt to Calcutta, lie was the first to open 
scliools where i-higlish was made the medium 
for instruction, and wlu're religious teaching 
w’as given ilaily. Similar educational missions 
wc'ie soon afti'rwards started in itombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission WM^rk of the Church, 
but the Pombay College was elosi'd in 1891, 
.and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the ColU'gc of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calwvtta Christian 
College.” y-i the P’lnjab Evangeli.stic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
sevente(‘n missionaries. 'ITie baptispd Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 8,000. 
Work eommeuccil in Darjeeling in 1870 is now 
carried on tbroughout the whole Eastern 
Himalayan district, and tberp is a Christian 
community there o bctw'cen five and six 
thousand. In connethion with these missions 
the WoineiCs Association of Foreign Missions 
docs invaluable service in school, nicdipaj 
and zenana w’ork, liaving in India 47 , European 
' inlssionarii's, 143 toacvicrs, over 50 schools, 
tliree hospitals and six , dispensaries. 

The Established Churl h of Scptland has also 
done much to provide Education for Eurt^oan 
children iu Indfi^. Tqget|icr wi|;h thp Un|ted 
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I’fcc Church St. Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of Bombay Scottish 
Higii Schools, M'luch iiave always held a high 
place among siicii instilutioms/ ami exercises 
pastoral supervision over thellloinbay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Jhingalon' tliore is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
a school for poor children. 'I'he now well- 
known St. Andrew’s Colonial llonu's at ICaliin- 
pong, llengal, though not dil'ctly part of the 
work of the Church of Scot la, id, were initiated 
by and arc' being locally managed by ■Mission- 
aries of that Idiureh. ’J'he homes exist for 
the benefit of th(' domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnlfleent work. 
There are now fiftec'ii cottages, and 437 children 
in resideifte. 

'run llNITKI) rilKK CllUllClI Ol-' SCO'l'LAND.- 
This branch of the Scottish Clnirch has oidv 
two purely Europ('aji congregations in India, 
one in Calcutta, ^V('llesley Scpiaie, and one 
in Bombay, Waudby lload. As not<*d abo\<' 
members of thes(‘, congregations to-op<'ratc 
with the Established Church of Scotland in 
providing education for European chihlren. 
In Clalcutta a second congregation is maintain- 
ed at Howrah in the. district of the mills, and 
every effort is made to minister to tin? Scottish 
engineers and other workers in the mills. 

The ^Mission work of th<‘ Church is exb'nded 
and vari('d. It is caiiied on in six centn'S - 
ill Bengal; in Sautalla, with ll\e stations; 
in Western India, inckijillug Bombay, Itondiay 

BAPTIST 

THE I^NGI/ISH liAPTIST MlSSTONAliY SOCIKTV 
— formed in largely ihromzh tlu' ellorts 

of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in Bengal, 
Bihar, tin' Uniti'd Brovinees and the Panjab, 
with a staff of 7t) missionaries and about HOO 
Indian workers. Connected mill the Society 
are Iff? Indian Churches, 2'22 Day Schools, 13 
Boarding Schools, and? 3*^ 'J’heologieal Training 
Colleges, The Church membership at the close 
of 1012 stood at 11,009, and the Christian Com- 
munity at 31,473. In the methods of the 
Society, the chief place is given to Ita/.aar and 
Village preaching. •Increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 30 pi'r cent, 
and in the Cominifcnitv .'30 per eent. for the same 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
pro.gri'ss has bi'on made in recent years, and 
Churches formed from amonfist the.se pcojile.s 
arc self-supj^^Vting. ^ 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Bankipore, Cuttack and 
Delhi, where Ib)sti'ls have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educational Wouk.-— Bangi's from Primary 
School to Colleges. S.'ram])oic College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a tlieo- 
logical degree granted under Boyal Cliaiter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and (jpnflrmed 
by the British Government in the. Treaty of 
purchase of the SetHement of Scrampore in 
1845, and placed iiT 1856 by the College 
Council at p the f didjposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society toy become a part of its 


district, Poona, and Jahia and Bethel in the 
J^izam's Dominions ; in Madras, with four 
stations ; in the Central Provinces, including 
Nagpur, Nagpur District, Bhandaia, Wardha 
and Amraoti ; and in Kajputana where sinco 
1860 mls.sions have been established in (deven 
districts. 

There arc at work in tlu'se centres 194 Scotch 
missionaries, togt'ther with a native staff of 
310. Of organisi'd Indian congregations there 
are 38, coinpri.sing 4,463 commiiiiieant members, 
and representing a Cliristian eommunity of 
12,022. Of schools there are 285 with 700 
teachers. A large part of tliis work is organised 
and support e<l by tlu; women of tlie Church 
who have, sent out as many as 76 of these niis- 
sinnarii's. In connection with the medical 
work of the mission there are 19 hospitals 
where in the yi'ar 448,931 ont-patients and 
4,510 in-patients are treated, all of whom are 
brought under Christian instruction. 'I'here 
are four gri'at missionary Colleges. 'Thi'ie Is 
the Abulias Cbrisliaii Colb'ge, witli 800 students, 
which reaelu'd its great success under the wise 
leadership of tin; Bev, Dr. William Miller, 
and which is now contributed to by live other 
Missionary Societies as well as that of the 
United Free Church. Ib'preseutatives of these 
Missions, which include the C. Al. S. ami the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, sit ujion the 
Colli'ge Board. 'I'ln'ie is th(' Scottish tdnistian 
Collegi* in Calcutta, with over 900 stinh'nts, 
(lie llislop College at Nagpur with 240 students, 
and the Wilson College in Bombay with nearly 
700 .stndeut.s. 


SOCIETIES. 

.Missionary Educational operations, Arts ami 
'theological. It was affiliati d in 18.57 to the 
lu’wly-fonned Calcutta Pnivi'rsity ; reorga- 
iiiseii in 1910 on tin' lines of its oiiginul Fouinla- 
tlon with tin; !ip])oiulmei,t of a (luallfled Theo- 
logical Staff on an Iiilerdi'uomiiiational basis 
for the granting of 'I'In'ological Di'grecs to 
(puilitied students of all Chnrcinis. 

As the only College in India granting a 'theo- 
logical J)egre(! a large number of students arc 
now resident in the sphaulid College Buildings. 
Ill Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Arts Examinations. PrincifKil: Bov, G. 
Howells, .H.A„ H.O., ikbriT., Ph. D. 

A Vernaeular 'theological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaeJie.s to Serampore, 
as also at Delhi and Cuttack, for tlic training 
of native preachers. 

^ 'There an' 9 or 10 luirely English Bapti.st 
Churclvi's connected with the Society, but 
English Ser\iees are earrii'd on in many of the 
stations whi'ie an Europc'an population obtains. 
Aledical Work eonneeted with the Society 
reiMirted 2 Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries, 401 in- 
patients, ami 73,645 out-pat ic'iits for the year 
1912. 'I'wo large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernaeular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Dacca. 

'The Baptist Zenana Mission.— Extends 
over the same area practically as the above ; 
there arc 75 missionaries, 336 Indian W’^orkers, 
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102 Girls’ J)ay Bcliools, and 5 Girls’ Hoarding 
Schools in connection with this work ; 751 

villages arc visited annually by Teachers and 
Missionaries engaged in Gospel work. A laigc 
place is given to medical u'ork, 5 Jlospitals 
with qualiiled staffs and 12 Dispensaries pro- 
viding for 1,004 in patients, and 9:J,874 out- 
patients for the past year. The liulian Secre- 
tary of the liai)tist Missionary Society Is tlic 
Itcv. Herbert Anderson, 48, , lUputi Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Canadian Hai'tist JHssion. — Mas com 
incnccd in J87.I, and is locatctl in ilic liast- 
cru Tclcgu JJistrict to the noii li of Ma<lras, in 
tiio Kistna, Godaveri ami Ganjiini Jlistricts. 
Tliere aiv 2, stations ami 1.58 oiitstations with a 
staff of 80 nnssionarics, including 8 »iualiffc»l 
physicians, and 484 Jmlian workers, with 
Gospel preaching in 1,147 villag(‘s. Organised 
Churclies number 04, coimminicarits 9,241), and 
adhere.ntvS 11,454 for tlie past yt'ur. Ten Ciiur- 
ches arc entirely self-support iug. In the tklu- 
catioual department /ire 204 village Day 
Hcliools, with 7,491 children, 9 Hoarding schools. 
2 High schools, a Normal 'I'raining school, a 
'J'heologieal Seminary i)ro\iding in all for Oil) 
pupils, and an imlnstnal school. Tin ih; are 
5 Hospitals. The Mission pulihslies a Telegu 
Newspaper. Village Kvangelisation is the 
great feature of tlio Mission, ami stn's.-, is laid 
upon tlie work amongst women and ehildnm 
in particular. Duiing liie last decade memher- 
ship has increased hy 71 per c(‘nt. tlie Chris- 
tian Community by- 00 pc'r ecni.. ami scholars I 
by u70 per cent, I’lie Indian Hccrctary is the 
liov. A. 8. AVoodburnc, Narsapatuam, Vizaga- 
patam District. 

H’liE Amekk'AN Baptist Tkliku; Mission. 
— AYas commenced in the \car 1840, and co\ers 
largo parts of Ncllorc, Gnntnr, Kistna, ami 
Kurnool Districts, ami parts of the Deccan. 
Its main w’ork is evangelism, hnt tlunc is larg<* 
ICdiicatiomil and Medical work in ad<litioii. 
'There is an Dnglisli Chnrch in Madras. 'J'ck gu 
Churclies Trnmhcr 147, Alissionarii'S 121, Imliaii 
workers 1,567, and Comimmicants (>.4,271 . 
with a nett increase of 1,000 jM'r annum, for 
the past 20 y('ars. There is a large Tlii'ok^gical 
Heininary at Kamapatnam for the training 
of Indian preachers. In ordinary Educational 
work, 26 Hoarding schools, I Higli .schools, and 
614 Day schools give instruction to 16,085 
scholars. In Medical NVoik, 6 Hospitals reiMut 
1,067 in-patients, and 1 1,765 out-patumts for tin- 
last rccordetl y<‘ar. Imlnstrial uork is c.arried 
on in several stations. Conespondmg Secre- 
tary, tlie Itcv. AV. 'J'. Elmore, Jtanmpatnaiu, 
N chore District. 

The American Baptist foriton Missionary 
Society, commenced in 1814, the largest 
Society at work in Assam amt Burma, owes 
its rise to the celebrated Adoniram Jiulson. 
TIntn 1910 the Mission was kiioum as the Ame- 
rican Baptist Missionary Union, 'l l le re are 12 
main statioms in Assam, 26 in Burma and 
hundreds of out-stations. All forms of luis- 
siouary enterprise eomo witliin the scope of tlic 
Mission. The American staff numbers 400 in 
all, with a worker’s staff of 3,822. Communi- 
cants number 136,000 out of a total Christian 
community of 366,000. Organised Churches 


number 1,191, of which 812 are self-supporting. 
Jildueational work is conducted on a larger 
scale ; 2 Christian Colleges;' students. 76 ; 5 

'J'iieological Colleges, studiuits, 468 ; 8 Training 
Institutions, pif^iils, 281 ; 7 High scliools, 

pupils, 5,635 ; 93 JAoarding schools, scholars, 
5,344 ; 5 Industrial scliools, pupils, 109 ; 1,547 
Elementary schools with 17,499 scholars. 

Medical work embraces 18 Hospitals, 14 
Dispensaries, wi jh 10 qualified doctors, and 
54 niirse.s, com,jM)Lm<lers, Ac. Total patients 
treated in the year, 61,039. The above figures 
aie lliobc publi^l)ed for 19L2-13. 

Tlie great work of t he Alission continue.s to bo 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preacliers and Blblc-wonien, and extends to 
many races ami languages, tlic most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has b<*cu reduced to writing by Uie Mission. 
The work in Assam embrace.^ 9 different langu- 
ages. ami large efforts arc made amongst the 
employers on tlie t('a plantations. 'J’he Mission 
Press at Rangoon is said to ho tlio largest and 
finest in liurnia. 

Assam Secretary, Rev. Judson Tuttle, M.A., 

Ganliati, A.s>-am. 

Burma Secretary, Rev. A, C. Darrow, 31oulmcin, 

Burma. 

The 'I'a-smanian Baptist ]\Iis.sion'— AVith 
3 missiunark's, is eslabiislKul at Siragiingc, 
E. Bengal. Seen tary : Rev. E. T. Tlioinpsoii, 
Alission J louse, Siraguiigc. 

'The Austral,*, si an Bapt\st Missonary 
Societies.- -ReprcsiMiting Austialia, N. 
Zealand, suid 'rasmania, are working in 
Bi'iigal willi a staff of 36 mlsHioiiailcs, and 103 
Indian Workers. There u.re 17 organised 
Clni idles, 1,074 Commun leant s, and a Christ- 
ian eommunity of .4,011. lidueational work 
etnnprises 2 High schools, 5 Boarding schools, 
2 industrial ami 62 IR('mentary sdiools, with 
1,912 pupils in all. In Medical work, 1 Hos- 
pital, ami 3 Dispim.^ailt'S provitli^ lor 31,649 
in and out-patients. Secret arie.s : Rev. C, H, 
Harvey, Calcutta; Dr. C. S. Mead, B.A., 
(Earidpur Mis.sion) Drakandi, Faridpur Dis- 
trict; Mil'S E. B. King, Rajbaii ; and the 
Rev. E. 'T. Thoiiip.''Oii, ^Tasmanian Mission) 
Siragimge. 

The Strict Baptist AIission — ^H as 8 
.Ali.s.sioiiarii's, and 04 Indian AVorkers in Madras 
AV. ami the Trlchy District. Communicants 
numlx r 80 ; organised Churches 4{t Elementary 
schools 2(J, ,ith 1058, pupils. 

Secretary, Rev. K. A. Booth, Kilpauk, Mad* 
ra.s, AV. 

American Baptist, Bengal-Orissa Mission 
commenced hi 1836. Area of operation, Midna* 
pore and Balasorc distiicts of Lowci Bengal. 
Mission staff 29, Tndian workers 264. One 
English Church and ?4 A'>.macular Churches, 
Christian Community .5,000. Educational ; One 
Theologi*’al High School, and 150 Elementary 
schools, pupils 4,880. ’I’wo Industrial. schooU 
for weaving and carpentering, Ac. The Verna- 
cular Press of this mission printed the first 
literature in the San talil. Language. Secretary^ 
Rev. Howard R, Murphy'^ N. D. Midnapoi^, 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The United Pri|sbytp:rtan (‘iiurch op Ire- 
i land Mission. — Opcratosin (Jujerai and Ka- 
thiawar with a start of 31 lMis.si(fiarlt‘Sof ^\l)o^u 
5 arc qualiflccl doctors and an Indian sliUf of t»28 
including school teachers. There arc 25 Organis- 
ed Churches a coinniunicant roll of 1,442, anti 
a t'hristian coninumity of 4,003. In Medical 
work there are 2 Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, 
with 770 in-patients and 22,(jj22 out-patients. 
The Mission conducts 3 High schools, 3 Anglo- 
vcrnaciilar schools, ami 123 vernacular scljools 
affording tuition for pupils, 2 Orphanages, 

a Divinity College at Alimeilabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. 'J'ho Mission has mad<‘ a spe- 
ciality of farm colonics, of which there are 
ttt)out a scoif in connection witli it, most of them 
thriving. 

The .Tungle Tribes IMission with 3 missionaries 
is a branch (rf the activiti('s of t he above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and I't'wa Kant ha 
districts, with farm cohmies attached. Secre- 
tary, Kov. H. K. Johnson, n. \., Mis.sion House, 
H roach. 

The United Presuyterian Ciiniuui of 
N.- America. — Sialkot Mission was established 
in 18.5ft operating in the extreune Kortli of the 
Pan jab, and is praetleally the only Mission 
working amongst the 9,374 cities and villages 
of that district. Its missionaries nnmbt'r 7.5, 
Indian workers 049. There are 53 Organis<‘d 
Churclies with 499 ontstations, a membersliip 
of 29,525, and a Christian community of 54,240 ; 
Women's Societies numb(*l* 32 ; a 'rheological 
Seminary and a T^ollege ; 4^High schools, 8 
Middle schools, 2 Industrial schools and 191 
Primary schools, containing in all 11,347 pupils. 
In Medical W'ork, there are 4 Hospitals and 7 
Dispensaries with l,4f'(> in-patients, and 53,293 
out-patients for 1912. S('erctary, Rev. W. E. 
Kicoil, Rawal Pindi. 

'I'liE American Presisyterian Mission 
operates in 3 main seetions, known as the 
Punjab, North India, and Western India Mis- 
sions. The American staff * numbers 216 and 
Indian staff 802. 'rhere. are 29 main stations 
and liundrcds of out-stations. Communieanls 
number 7,319, (Jhrhtiaii eommunity 36,978. 
Educational work as follows; 2 (3iri,stinu 
t^olleges, students 608 1 Theological In.stitu- 

tion, pupils 61 ; 7 Training Institutions, 

pupils, 120; 12 Ilii^li schools, scholars, 2,040; 
17 Boarding schools, scholars, 1,220; 3 Indus- 
trial schorrts, pupils, 29; 150 Elenjcntary schools, 
scholars, 4,356. Medical work ; 8 Hospitals, 

14 Dlspensari^'J?,’ with staff of 30, in-patients, 
3,773, and out-patients 1,#3, 172 for*]a.st year. 
The Hospital at Miraj, under Mie care of Dr. 
W. J. Wanless and Dr. C. E. Vail is well known 
throughout the whole of S W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at liahore is equally 
well known and valued in the Punjab. The 
Allahabad Christian College is growing lapidly 
and its mechanical and agricultural depart- 
ments have become incA^asingly prominent. 
Woodstock College for w'omeii at I,andoiir, 
Mussoorie, Principal Rev. H. M. Andrews, M.A., 
is one of the largest and most valuable institu- 
tions of this description in Northern India. 
Secretary . — ♦ b 

Punjab Mission, RevT B. N. Carter, M.A., 
Miiga, Feroiepore restrict. 


North India Mission, Rev. Henry Forman, 
Morav, Gwalior. 

West India Mission, Rev. Henry G. Howard, 
Kodoli, S. M. C. 

'J’he above })aitieuhir.s are those published 

for 1912-13. 

THE New ZEAfiANi) Preshytekian ^Mission. 
- -Commenccil as recM'ut ly us J919 at Jagadhri, 
Panjab. Secretary, Miss A. E. lloiuh'rson, 
j'agadhri. 

The Canadian Presijyterian Mission.— 
(Vimmeneed in 1873 is firmly established in 
11 main Stations in tin' Indore, (fwallor, Rut- 
1am and DJiar Nativ(‘ Stat(‘s, and in the wild 
Phil Dij^triet at Amklmt. 'I'ln^ Mission Staff 
numbers 67, Indian workers 205 ; organised 
(3mreh<‘s 11 ; Coinmimieants 1,017, bap- 
tiseel adheremts 14,000 and additional Christian 
community of 4,000. Edinnitional work com- 
prises 25 Elementary schools, pupils 1,300; 
Girls’ and boys’ High school, 'rheological 
.S(!miuary anel t3iristian Mission (V)llege at 
Indore, together witli boys' Industnal school, 
womens’ Imlustrial Home, school lor tin' Blinds 
and girls’ ()rphanag<*s. Industrial shop, 
arc at Russelpura. 'I'he Medical work is large, 
mainly among womi'n, 3 HosjutalH, 14 T>is- 
pensaries witli a total stall’ of 30, treated 1,46,945 
patients during the pa.st year. 

Secretary, R(‘V. J. Fiaser Campbell, B. D, 
Rut lam, C. P. 

The german Evanohlioal Synod ior N. 
America, — Gimmcneed work in the C.P. 
in 1865. 'I'he Mission Staff numbers 22, In- 
dian workers 161 ; Communicants 2,212, 
total Christian (.’ommunity 4,200; organised 
Churches 35; one Christian (College and 2 
Theological Simiimuies with 210 pupils; 3,368 
seholais are taught in 72 schools. 'J’otal num- 
ber of preaeliejs employiul, 09. 'Phere are 
I Hospital, 4 Dispensaries w'itli 18,852 patients 
for tin* year. 

Secretary: Rev. O. Nussman, Sakti, C.P. 

'1 HE Welsh Cat.vinistic Methodist Mission 
(OH Welsh imiesuyterian Mission ) e?,ta- 
blished in J840 witli a staff of 37 Mission- 
arii'S, 511 Native workers oeeupies stations 
in Assam in Die Kliassia and Jaintia Hills, the 
liUshai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. 'I'lic 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, ami many books pub- 
lished in that language by the. Mission. Com- 
ma.ricants number 9,316, the total Christian 
eommunity 30,000 ; organised Churches 801 ; 
seU'-suppifiting Churches 30. Elementary 
schools number 407, scholars 10,168; Board- 
ing schools 8, scliolars 820, in addition to 1 
Imlustrial school, 4 'rraining institutions and 
1 'J'heological Seminary. One Hospital and 
3 Dispensaries provided for 0,611 patients 
for the past year. 

•Secretary: Jlev, J, Ccredig Evans, Shillong. 

The Arcot Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America (J)iiteh), organised in 1855 
occupies the Arcot. and Chittoor districts in 
S, India with a staff of 29 Missionaries, and 
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C04 Indian ministrrs and vvorkorf*. Churclios 
number 19. Cominiinieauts 3,9:Ui, total Clirist- 
lan community 11,298; Hoarding schools 11, 
scholars 528; 'rheological school 1, students 
37; llijih schools 4, scholars 1,219; 'rraininfi 
schools 2, students 41; Industrial schoolsl 


2, puiuis 95 ; Elementary schools 181, scholars 
6,945. 'riircc Hospitals, 7. Dispensaries with 
stall of 38, provided tor 2,£l7 in-patients and 
82,0.52 out-pati(^its for the past year. 

Sccretaric llev, M. J . Sciidder, M,A,, & U.D , 
ruui'aiiur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


TiiK Amkkioan Hoard of' Commissionfrs, 
FOR I'OUKION Missions. — Has two larj'c; Missions 
the American .Maialhi iMission, and the Madura 
Mission. 'I'he Marathi Mission includes a laiL'e 
part of th(f Hombay Dn'sidency, with eiuitres 
at Eombay, AhmednaRnr, .Salarannd Sholapur, 
was conunenc<*d in 1813, the llr.st American 
Mission in India. Its activities are large and 
varied. 'I'he staff at tlu' beginning of 1913 
cou'^isted of 47 missionaries and 529 Indian 
workers operating in 144 outstations exclusive 
of lloinbay City. Organised Churches number 
00 with '7,099 communicants, and 0,27.1 adhe- 
rents. 'Jhere is a Leper Church at Sholapur. 
'I'he Educational work embraces 20 Hoarding 
schools with 2,151 pupils, 152 Ordinary schools 
with 4,839 boys and girls under iiistruetiou, 
threc-llfths of which are mm-Christians. A large 
'I’heologicul Seminarj at Ahmednagar trains for 
the Indian Ministry. Zenana work and Imlus- 
trial work arc >igorously earried on, the latHw 
embracing carpc'ntry, w (having ami hi'^o work. 
Much work is done in so-called famiiu' districts. 
A School for the Hliud is conducted on both 
Educational and Industrial lines. Upwards of 
43.780 patients were treated in the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of the .Mission Last >('ar. 
The Mission has for 79 years publisluMl the 
“ Dnyanodava," tin* only combined English 
and ‘ Maratiii Christian W(>ekly newspaper. 
Special evangelistic work is carried on amongst 
the tribes known as the Hhils and Maugs. 'I'his 
Mission was the first to translate the Christian 
Scriptures into the Marathi tongue. 'I'he 
Arcot Mission commenced under the American 
Hoard in 1851 was transferred to the Ueformed 
Church of America. 

IHK Madura Mission — In the 8. Madras 
District, commenced in 1834, witli a Stall of 
44 missionaries and 774 Indi.in workers, ope- 
rates in 10 stations and 355 out.stations, ;ind has 
a communicant roll of 7,398 ami 23,330 adhe- 
rents and 35 Organised Churches, many of w hich 
an* entirely self-supiH^rtiug and self-governing. 
Schools number 201 with 12.372 iiupils. 'riiere 
Is a Christian College at Madura, as also Hospi- 
Hils for iiu'u and women ; at Pasumalai ani a 
Theological Institution, Industrial school and 
'reachers* 'Training sehool. 'J’ho S(>crctary of 
the Marathi Mission is the Hev. VV, Haz(4. 
Hombay ; and of the Madura Mission, tne 
Hev. J. S. Chandler, Madura. * 


'Tiik Suandikavian Allianc’k Mission— 
embraces two ((-juferenccs, one in the Hima- 
layas, and th(^ other in J^handesh. 'I'he total 
Mission Staff is ri'jiieseiited by 30 missionaries, 
and 43 Jndian workers. 'I’hero are 208 Com- 
innnieants, 10 Churelies and a Christian Com- 
immity of 593. A 'J'lu'ologleal school, a High 
sehool, a Hoarding scliool, 2 Iiulii^/.rial and 0 
Elementary s( hools jirovide lor 257 pupils. 
Secreluries ; Kev. E. H. Owen, Oangtok 
P.O., Sikkim, and the Kev. Anton Dahlgren, 
Mission Hous*‘, Navapnr, W. KKandesh. 

'I'HE London Missionary Society com- 
meneed work in India in 1798 ami occupies 10 
eiMitres in iN. India, 12 in S, India and 7 in 
'I’lavaneore. 'I'he Mission engages in every 
form of Mi.''sionary aetivity. 'I’ho European 
stalf ruiuhers 223, Indian workers 2,004 ; 
Organised (!hiirehes, 490 ; Communicants 
l;L748 and (dwistian eommunity 110,575. 
'I'here are 4 Chtistiaii Colleges, students 159; 
3 'rheological Institutions, students 41 ; 4 

'rraining Institutions, pupils lit; 22 High 
schools, pupils 4,849 ; 25 Hoarding schools, 

scholars, 1,107; 9 Industrial schools, pupil.«, 

110 ami 802 lOItuneiAary schools with 30.775 
scholars. In M(‘(Jical work Vlospitals number 
15, Dispensaries 15, qualified doctors 10, and 
3,997 11 . -patients and 1,30,220 out-patients 
for the y(‘ar. 

'I'iie main centres of the *Mis.^ion in N. India 
are at Caieiitta, Houar<‘S and Almora. 'I’he 
Hhow'anipur Institution at Calcutta is now a 
first grade College. Evangelistic work is earried 
on amongst tlii‘ tliousnmls of pilgrims visiting 
Heiiares, ami Almofa /s noted for its Hospital 
and J.eper .\s>lum. Special efforts are made 
amongst the STaiua Sudras and the aboriginal 
trib«‘s known as Hu* iAIajInvars, (Iktos and 
Pankas. 'I’ho S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, 'I'l'legu fuid 'Tamil areas, with 
12 stations and 472 outsVatious. At Nagereoil, 
('I'ravaueore) is the Scott Memorial College 
with 985 .stmlents, a ChureM and congregation 
said to be the largest in India, and a largo 
Printing Pit'.ss, ^the eiuitre of tlio S, 'Travancoro 
Tract Society. 

V India ^Secretary^ Kev. W. H. LcQiiesne, 

Calcutta. 

.S, India Secretary, Hev. E. P. iliee, B.A., Banga- 
lore. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
•—Dates from the year 1893 under the 
name of the India Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries wVre at work in 
Ik'rar Province iiuieh earlier. 'The w^ork is 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandesh 
and Oujerat. 'riicre is a stall of 70 mis.sioii- 
aries and 85 Indian workers. 'I'lio number of 
Mission stations is 21, with additional outsta- 
tious. 'There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 


2 for girls: 3 training schools for Indian workers* 
and 1 English congremition at Bhiisawal. Secre- 
tary : Kev. E. K. Cainor, Khamgaon, Berar. 

'I'HE ^Church of the Brethren (American) 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates in the 
Southeni part of Oiijorat, Khandesh, and 
'Thana Districts. Its Staff numbers 29 includ- 
ing mi.s.sionaries’ wives, find 105 ludiaii w'orkei'S 
'The baptised (immerse^) membership stands at 
1,125; education is carried on in 2 Girls’ Bbard 
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Ing schools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
81 Village Day schools. Jndiistrial work is 
connected with foui*of the schools, and a Farm 
Colony is established at Umball.'f. 

THK Poona and Indian Villagk Mission.- - 
Founded in 189:J operates in the Poona, Saiara 
and Sholapur Districts, with 2^ Kiiropean and 
32 Indian workers. The number of Indian 
Christians is 40. 'Phe main work is evangelism 
of the villages, nith Women ’tj\ Ztm ana work, 
and Village schools. There ari' 4 Villag<“ 
L isiMiiisaries, and a Hospital at the head- 
quarters 01 the Mission, Nasrapur, in the Bhor 
State. Secretary : iMr. ,1. VV. Stothard, Nasrapur, 
Poona District. 

THE AMEiiioAN Churches op God Mission. 
— lias two missionaries at Bogra, Bcnigal. 

The Indian Christian Mission — Found- 
ed in 189o has ten Organised Churches, 
3 Missioanri(9, 37 Indian workers, 511 Com- 
municants, and 19 Primary schools in the 
Ellore district, S. India. Secretary ; Miss Bryant 
Elio re. 

There are 3 Pentecostal Missions at 
work. The Pentecostal Mission in W. Khan- 
desh and 'I'hana Districts ; the Pentecostal 
('hurch of the Nazarine Mission at Buldana, 
Berar, and the Pentecost Bands of the WorUl 
Mission with a Boys’ Ori)hanagc at Doudi 
Lohara, C. P. 

THE Industrial Evangelistic Mission — 
Is engaged mainly with orphan children and 
OWC.S its rise to the famiiny of 1897 ami 1900. 
It numbers about lf'20 (.diristians in all stations, 
the principal of which is Dehra *1)110. Director : 
Pastor .1. C. Jiawson, Dehra Dun. 

THE Bible and Medical Mission— Was 
established at l!ohaghat, Almora, in 1910. 
Amongst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
Mission at Sanjan, Thana District, with 0 Mis- 
sionaries ; the 11 ephizi bah Faith Mission, uith 
(> Missionaries, head quarters at llaghunathpur, 
Bengal ; and th<^ Chureii oLG^d Mission with 7 
Missionaries at Lahore. Tiie, Burning Bush 
.Mission has a staff of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad. 
The T’ehri Border Village Mission is the only 
Christian enterprise in the Himalayan Native 
State of that name, its agents are stationed at 
Candour, and have translated portions of tlie 
New 'restament into the 'J’ehri-Garhwali 
language. • 

The Tibetan Mission.— Has 5 Missiona- 
ries with headquarters at Dad j(‘eliiig, and 
Tibet as Its obie^stivc. Secretary: Miss 3. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling, , j 

The Indian Mis.sionary Society of Tinnevelly 
(Dornakal Mission) — Opened in 1 904, operates 
m the Warangal District of the Nizam’.s Domi- 
nions. It is the missionary effort of the 
Tamil Christians of Tinnevelly. There are 
now 1,400 Christians in 37 villages. Secretary : 
Mr. J. Anbudaiyan, b.a., l. t., Palamacottah.* 

0 

THE Mission to lepers— Founded in 1874, 
is an undenominational and inti^rnatlonal 
Society for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Asylums for Lejpcrs and Homes for 
their untainted children, ^working largely in 
India, China, auu Japan, llts work in India is 
carried on through co-opfration with 29 Mis- 
sionary* Societies. The mssion now has 40 


Asylums of its own with over 3,500 inmates, 
and is aiding or has some eonnectiou with work 
for lepers at 20 other place's in India. In tlio 
Mission’s own and ai<ied Asylums tlu'ie are 
about 3,100 Christians. 'The total number of 
lepers reached by Hie Mission in India is about 
5,000. 

All impoitant teat u re, of tb(' work of the 
Mission is Hie segiegation of the untainted or 
healthy children of li'pcrs from their diseased 
parents. 500 ehildren are thus being segre- 
gated and sa\ed from becoming lepi'rs. 

'J'he Mission \('iy largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for its support. Secretary : Jffi. 

I W. H. r. Anderson, 100, Hornby Hoad, Bombay, 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union 
— An interdenominational Society, commenced 
work at Motihari, Ik'har, in 1900, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 oiitstatious 111 the 
t'hamparaii and Sarau Districts, with a staff 
of 12 Europeans, and 27 Indian workers. 
Tliere are 21 Elementary schools, with 517 
pupils, a Girls’ and a Boys’ Orphanage and 
Boarding si'hool. oonnnniii( ant.H number 50. 

The National Missionary society of 
India — established 1905, with a staff of 
21 Jiidian MisMonaiies, operates in luirwar. 
Okara (Punjali) and Oinalur (Madras), (’oni- 
munieants iiunibi'r 125; Christian eoninmnity 
088 ; Elemental y schools 3 ; Dispimsary 
patients, 9,440. Secretary : Iv. T. Paul, Esq., 
B.A., L.T., Madras, S. AV. 

The Seventh Day Adventists,— Establish- 
ed 1895, have >14 Missionarii's in various parts 
of India. Comiuimieauts, 221 ; Christian 
eoiumimity, 1,034; Churches, 2; Eli'ineutary 
schools, 4 ; Hospitals, 2 ; Dispensaries, 2 ; 
patients 1,150. Secretary ; Rev. J. L. Sliaw, 
Kirkviile House, Mussoorio. 

The amkrioan :mennontte Mission.— Es- 
tablislK'd 1900, works in the C. Provinces 
Mission staff' mim liens 17, Indian worki'rs 03 ; 
Communicants 50 ; Cluireh Members 545 
'Training Institutions, 2 ; High schools and 
Boat ding schools 5 ; Elementary schools 8 ; 
total pupils 770 ; Hospital and 3 Disp('nsarie.s 
nith 4,847 patients. Secretary: Rev. M. C. 
Lapp, P, (>., Dliamlari. C. P. 

The Mknnonitk Mission general Con- 
ference — stalled in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 10 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan and village work carrii'd on. From 
the Leper Asylum 92 have been bapti '-d. 
Secretary : Rev. P. W. Penner, Jangir, C.P. 

'Die IvURKu AND Central India Hill 
Mission- Established 1890 in the C. JL and 
Berar, has*a mission statf of 22, Indian work- 
ers 17 ; Churclies 7, Communicants 105 ; Chris- 
tian community 550; 2 Boarding, 1 Industrial 
and 4 Elemimtary schools, with 114 pupils. 
Secretary: Mr. Carl Wydner, Ellichpur, Berar. 

The Ceylon and India General mission— 
Established 1893, occupies stations in India 
in the Coimbatore ard Anantapur Districts. 
Mission statf, 20 ; Indian workers, 50 ; Churches 
9, with Communicants 250, and Christian 
community 485 ; Orphanages 3 ; 'J’hoological. 
and Training sciiool ; Elementary schools 14 * 
pupils 330. 
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Secretary', l^cv. D. Lagon, Coonoor, Nilgirls. 
The boyp’ Christian Homr Mission — 
Owes its oxist(;nce to a poriod of famine, was 
commencod in 1800. Rlission staff 10, Indian 
workers, 20. 'I’liorc aio two lOlenientary schools 
with 100 c hildren ; Oit)hans’ and Widows* 
UoiiK's, and 2J0 in the Hones at Dhoiid and 
Jiahraiclj, wIktc Indnstrial 'rraining is given. 
Secretary, : ]Mr, Albert Norton, Ohond, Toona 
iJistriet. 

Ladies’ Societies. 

The Ludhiana Z('nana and Medical . Alission 
has its Hospital, 2 l.ady Doctors, and Dispen- 
sary at Liidliiana and brunch Dispensaries with i 
11 nurses, tcacljors and liihlewonien at Sill and 
I’liilloiir, Secretary, Miss (Jrei'nflcld, Ludhiana. 

The Missionary SetfUmu'et tor Dniversily 
Wonu'U was fonnded in Hotnbay in IHO.'l to 
reach th<i Ingljer class of Indian ladies, its acti- 
vities now inclinh' a hostel for wonnni stmlcnls, 
in a<ldition to ('ducat ional, social, and ('vangc- 
listh’, work. Secretary, Miss Dobson, Hirgauin, 
Horn hay. 

The Mukti Mission, the wt'll-known work of 
Pandita Uainabai enables upwards of tlaO 
widows, deserted wives and orpluins to ('am a 
comfortable livijig by means of industrial work 
organised by th<‘ Pandita, suj)poit(‘d by a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A large staff of Kuro- 
)('an Missionary l^adies do evangelistic work 
n the surrounding l\(‘dgaon, Poona Di.strict,. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ. 
(Por(iign Cliristian Missionary Society of Cin- 
cinnati, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Mi.ssions of fndiana eomhined) comim'uced work 
In 18S2 ; its area CVntral and Hnif ed Provin- 
cna ; number of Indian (dnirolu's HI. and im- 
mersed ('ommunicants 1,2(10. Its staff, Inehid- 
ing Missionaries’ wives, 07 ; Asst., missiona- 
ries 7, and Indian Worker’s staff dlO. 'I’here 
aro 7 Hospitals, 12 Dispensaricjs. with 
inpatients and outpafh'nts for tin* i)ast year. 
'I'hive Oridjanages and an Industrial liorne 
sliovv 474 imnates. In eoinn'ction witli flic 
Industrial work a farm of 100 acres has been 
t.aken at Damoln 'I’lu'n' are 0 Mid<lle seljools, 
37 Primary scliools with 3. 1:50 seludars. An 
active Zenaua work is earri('d on. A sm.ull 
work known as the Australian Mission Is under 
the auspices of the "Disciples” at Barunniti, 
Poona, and also jit Dalfonganj, W, Bengal. 
Seeretarif, Hcv. W. 15. Alexander, R.A., Dainoh, 
C. P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission, with a (dmrcli, 
Dispensary and School Is found on tlie N.-AV. 
Frontier, condueted on the lines of the China 
Inland mission, and 1ms Kafristan as its obioc- 
tive. 

The Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 
with Head(iuartors at Hoshangahad, Central 
Provinces, comnuMJced in 1874. AVork has 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States. There arc r> Churches, 27 
Missionaties, 19.5 Tnembers, Orphanages for 
Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo-A^emacular school, and 


15 Day schools connected Avith the Mission, in 
addition to a self-supporting weaving commu- 
nity at Jtarsi, and Inclustriah Works and a Farm 
Colony at Hos^ingabad. Secretary, Mr. Henry 
I. Hobson, fSohagpur, C. P. 

The American Frhnids’ Alission with 5 Mis- 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. Secretary, 
Miss 1). Fistl(3r, Nowgong C. I." 

The Old Chiiveh Ilclirew Mission was estab- 
li'^lied in 1858, uin Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew (ihristian Agency in India. 
Seeretary, J. AV. Pringle Esq., Calcutta. 

The Opfn Brethren.- occupv 46 stations 
in tin; H. Provinces, Bengal, S. Maratta, Goda-» 
veri Di'lta. Kunarese, Tinnevclli, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri DistYfets. They 
h(*l(l an annual Conh'reuec at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies, 

The American Evangelican Lutheran Mission. 
General (’ouneil, founded in 1841 for the Goda- 
v(‘ri and K'istna Distriels, has its Headquarters 
at Hajamundry. Its staff consists of *24, includ- 
ing Missionarie s’ vvive'S and bad.v Doctors, with 
4.50 ^ Indi.m AVorkers. 'I'he membership is 
10,:577. 'riure an; Boys’ and Girls’ (>ntial 
Schools, Mission I’ress, and Book Depot at 
Hajamundry, and a High School at PeMldapur. 
Chatrman, Tlie Hov. Kudolf Arps, B. D., Dow- 
laiswaram. 

Tlic ‘ General Synod ’ Section of the above, 
has its lu'adquartors in Guntur, feunded in 
1812. Its Christian eommuiiity numbers 
41,071, witli 1.5,406 romnAniieants, 30 inis- 
sionari(‘s inclusive of wives, and 748 Indian 
workers, sh('vving an increase of 07 per cent, 
(luring tlie iiast tcsii years, ’rim following 
institutions an* conned ('(l» with the Mission, a 
s('eond grades College, High school for Girls, 
IHvspital for women and ehildren, Normal 
training School, and Industrial School. Scc^ 
retary, the IH'v. Vidor McCauley, Guntur. 

i'he Evmngdical National Alisslonary Society 
of Stockholm, foiimb'd in 1877, occupies the 
districts of I5('tul, Cliiiidwara, and Saugor in 
the C. Provinc('s. i'lii'ie an* 1,464 (Church’ 
members and 11 Indian Churdies, The staff 
iiunihcrs 40. including vomon workers, with an 
Indian staff of 118. S'ehools number 39 with 
1.222 ehiUlim, tog(dher with ‘ Anglo-Vomaeu- 
lar, and 1 training school, and a Hospital. Se- 
cretary, 11(3 V. A. G. Daiii('lsson. 1). 1). Chhind- 
wara, C. P. 

i'he llermannsburg Evaii^ Ileal Lutheran 
Mi.ssion Ifvigaii its /ork in India in 1866 and 
operat('s in tlie South Nelloro, the East Chittore. 
and South East Caddapa Districts. There are 
22 Indian tiiurdies ; 18 European Missionaries 
and 150 Indian workers, Church members 
number 3,107. AVomen’s work is done in 
.3 stations, witli a large Industiial school for 
70 girls, ill a fourth, in addition to Zenana and 
Educational work, i’liere are 80 Lower grade 
Elementary schools, 1 High school, 1 Low'er 
Secondary, and 2 Higher grade schools, and a 
I i’heological Seminary and TrainingtSchool. A 
Leper Asylum is st^ioiied at Kodur with a 
Dispensary, and a Iwge Tndnvtrial school at 
Nayudupeta. Secretu y, Bev. H. Harms. 

I Nayadiipeta, Nellore Madras. 
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The Schlesswig Holstein Evangelical Liithor- 
ran Mission, commenced in 1881, operates in 
tlic Jcypore District. Fruitful work is cariictl 
on .amongst the Odiya Hill Tribes, tlic Konds, 
and the Dombo Caste. 'J'lie.ro ;,f G 12 stations, 
a total Missionary Staff of 49, with 183 Indian 
workers. The growth in the Christian popu- 
lation has been from 1,530 in 1901 to 14,192 in 
1913. Communicants number 3,645, and Cate- 
chumens 7,862. Education work comprises 

1 Theological Seminary, 1 Secondary, I Indus- 
trial, and 100 Elementary schools, proviihiig for 
2,144 pupils. There are 9 Di.sixm.saiios wilh 
50,030 patients for the year. 'lOnglish S(n\iceS 
are held in the Mission Clmrclj at Jeyhore. 
Secretary, llcv. J. Th. Timmeke, Korapnl-, 
Vi/.agapatam, 

Leipzig iiVANOELioAL Lutheran Mission, 
German Diocese. — -TIk' mission eommonce<l in 
1834, and is coufliied to the Tamil .st)eaking 
areas, chiclly in the Madras ri'<*sideney, witli 
an Indian flrniislcr and Cliurch, in addition, in 
Itangoon. Tiie total Euroixnin staff numbers 
33, ordained Indian Ministei-s 21 and 109 
Indian workms ; Organised Chnrclies, 33 ; pl.iees 
of worship, 221 ; Baptised membership 19,558. 
There are 1.33 boys’ scliools ( mduding a 
Training, and industrial and 4 Si eendary schools^ 
and 23 Girls’ schools including an industiial 
school: Th(^ teaching staff number.- 5.58 and 
pupils 10,394, Zenana work is actively pio- 
sccuted. A Printing Press and Publisliing 
House is ('stablisiied at Tranquebars. Secretary : 
llcv. H. Gocbler, Kilpauk IMadras. 

'J’HE BAtfEli Mission was commenced in 1834, 
and occupies 20 inain .si:iitjon.s and 111 ont- 
stations in tlic Cioorg, S. IMalin^tta, Niigiris, and 
N. and S. Canara districts of 8. W. India. 
Tlic total European Staff numbers 159 with 
1,023 Indian workers. Tlicre arc 66 organi.sc<l 
Clmrches, with a*moUibcrship of 19,500. Edu- 
cational work embraces 204 schools (including 

2 Theological, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 

with 15,003 Elementary and 3,150 Secondary 
scliool pupils and 831 scliolais in Boarding 
Institutions and Orphanages. 'I'hcic are good 
Hospitals at B<‘lgiri and • Clllicut under Euio- 
pcan doctors with 3 brancli hospitals and 4 
Di.spcnsrics connected ; 66,804 patients weie 

treated last year. ’J’licrc is a Leper Asylum at 
Chevayur. 

The Industrial wo'k bf the .Mission is si'cond 
to none in India and comprises 17 e,-tablisl»- 
ments, embracing one meehaidial establish- 
ment of a first rate order at MaiigaluTe, 2 Mer- 
cantile schools, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile work 
establishments in the Kanara ' and Malabar 
di.stricts ; cnii-ioycs number 3,633. A large 
Printing Press at IMangaiOre issue.V j>iil)liea- 
tion in the Kaiiaresc,. Malayalam, Tulii and 
English languages. 

Secretary, llGV, P. Sengle, Nettur, Tellichcrry. 

THE Church op Sweden Mihsion. — Was 
founded in 1894, and operates in the Madura, 
Tanjore, Triciiinopols; and Kanmad Districts. 
Since 1901 the Mission v^orks independently, 
tho' in close rclationsliip with the Leipzig 
Missionary Society. ’J'he staff numbers; 
baptised membership 2,584 ; Schools 56 with 
2,902 pupcls. Secretary ; Kev. D. Bexell, 
Madura. ' 

The Missouri Eva,ioelical Lutheran 

Mission — is located in jbeot oud Travancorc 


with a staff of 11 JMissionarh s. One Train- 
ing school, 46 pupils, and 28 Elemeutarj schools 
with 1,209 pupils are connected witli tlie Mis- 
sion. 

Secretary, llev. G. O. Kcllcrbaucr, Ainbur* 
N.Arcot, 

The Danish Evanoelical Lutheran Mis* 
SloN, — established 1863 in iMadras and S. 
Arcot Districts has a total staff 01 28 Mission- 
aries and 80 Indian Avorkers ; t’ommimicants 
648, Christian eommiinity, 1550 ; 2 Higli 

scliools, pupils 410 ; 3 Boarding schools, sclio* 
lars, 146; 4 Jndustiial schools, pupils, 79; 

35 I'ffemeiitaiy .schools, 1500 scholars ; liis- 
peiisary patients, 15,138. 

Secretary, llcv. Job. Bittiiuinn, 38 Broadway, 
Madras. 

The German J':van(ielioal Lutheran 
(Gossneu's JMi.ssions)-— ioimded 1842, occu* 
p!e.s stations in Bengal, Bihar and As.sam the 
Mission staff numbers 92, Indian workers 
371; Gomnuniicants 25,612 and Christian 
community over 100,000 ; organised Churches, 
.382 ; 'l’h(‘ologieal and 'riaining scliools, pupil.s 
65; Boarding schools 80. scholars 2,392; Eic- 
mentary schools L76, scholars 3,750. 

Secretary, Kev. I’aiil M'agner, Piiiulia, B.N 
Kly. Mauhhiim, Bengal. 

The .santhae Mission (Indian Home 
Mi.^siON '10 THE >Santhals ) — fimtided 1867, 
works ill the SantLal Parganuas, Goalpaia 
(Assam) and Dinajpiir, Work is priiieipally 
amongst tho 8aiithals. 'J'ho Mission staff 
numbers 17, Indian workers 264; Communi- 
cants, 284, Chiistian community, 30,000 ; 
organ iso<l Chuivlies, 30 ; Boa»‘ding scliools, 2, 
pupils 282 ; Eleimmtary scliools, 31, pupils 535. 

Seeretary, Kev. P. O. Boilding. Dumka, 
Santhal rargaiinas. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Metliodist l'h»iscopal (iliureh began its 
Indian Mis.sioii in 1857, and Avitli tlie exception 
of Assam, and the N. W. Fioiiti(*r Ihovinees is 
now e .lablislieil in all the political Divisions of 
India. Its nuiiil)er of baptised Christians 
stands at 251,275, imdi'r the .sni»cTvision of 
210 ordained and 900 iinordaine.d l\li ulsters, 
Scliools of all gradi H mimbcr 1,569 with 39,087 
students, Sunday Scliool scholars stand at 
126,000, ami yoiiiig pcoiite’s soeiclics at 604, 
geiu'rally knoAvn as J'ljiwoitli Lcaguc.s. Tliirty 
Anglo-Indian Congregations are found in the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High scliools, 
and numerous Middle scliools for this class. 
For Anglo-\'eriiaenlar Ediieation the mi.ssion Iia.s 
3 Colleges 12 iligli scliools and 62 scliools of 
JiOWcu' grade. Tlie iic't increase from the non- 
Cl 'isliau races has been at tlio rate of J 5,000 
per annum, for tlic la.st decade. The Isabella 
Thoburn Training College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution. There arc largo printing presses 
at Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow. 

In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a largo Boarding and Day scliool for 
European Girls at Rangoon, a hill station 
Bo.anling school for Girls at Thandauiig, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Rangoon. 

While financially supported by tho Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastically tha Church 
in India is independent of foreign control, 
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being under the supervision of its own bishops, lions, pupils 80 ; 11 Training Institutions, 

viz.y Bishop W. Wanic, J.iickiiow. Bishop pupils, 96; 13 High Schools, pupils, 4,925; 

J. E. Ilobinson, Bangalore, and Bis top, J. W. 71 Boarding schools, scholars, 2,478 ; 10 Indus* 
Kobinson, Bombay. trial schools, pupils, 602 1,152 Elcmcntry 

The American Wesioyan Church with 2 schools, with, 78,703 scholars. In Aledicai 
Missionari('s, has in recent y(*ars taken over an work there arc 12 hosi)itals, 20 dispensaries, 
indei)endenl 31ission at Tardi and Dainani, 18 quaiillcd doctors, 2,984 in-patients and 
(iujerat District. Bccretaru, llev. A. E. Ashton, 75,703 out-patients for the year, Itemarkable 
Pardi. movements have takem place amongst the 

J'he Beformed Episcopal CluMch of American non-caste Madigas and 3Ialas (Hyderabad). 

(Methodist) at J,alitpiir and Lucknow U. 1*. has Every phase of missionary enterprise is imdcr- 
2 Missionaries, 4 Oiitstations, 2 Orphnnages, taken by the i\ftssion. 

and a membership of nearly 1U(L The abo^c particulars arc those published 

Tun M’KSiikVAN MmiioDisT Missionary for 1912-13. 

So(’iKTY coinmeneed work in India in 1817 (Jenend Supcrinicndcnt, Bev. G. W. Giver, 
(Geylon in 1814). 'I'Ik' Mission is organised lo Sudder Streid, Calcutta, 
into 10 District Synods with 3 l’ro\ineial 'I’Ik; M'oincn’s Eoreign .Missionary Society 

Synods, 'rhere is a large; English work con- of the M. E. Mission is di^idcd into 7 Confe- 

nected witli tlie Society, 8 ministers giving rences and is coexti'iisivc wdtli tlio main work 

their whole time lo Militaiy work and Englisli of tlie Mis.sion. Upwards of 172 f ady Missiona- 
churches. rie-* are engaged in Educational, Zenana, and 

'J’he districts occupied include 04 main sta- Medical work. 'I'Ik; Secretary for-.- the Bombay 
tions in Bi'iigal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Confenmee is ]Miss A, A. Abbott, 47 JMazagon 

Punjab, Central Pro\inces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s Road, Bombay. 

Dominions) 'rricbinopoli and Burma. 'Wie Thk Erle Methodist INiISSION — of N, 

European SlafI numbers 190 with 1,080 Indian America, established 1885, opc'rates in Bcrar 
workms ; Communicants 16,822, and total with a Stall of 14 Missionaries and 17 Indian 
Christ iaii community 48,000. Organised Clmr* workers. Organised churelies, 3, Coininuni* 
dies, 93. cants 70 ; One Industrial and 3 Elementary 

Educational woik comprises 3 Christian scliools, with 100 pupils. 

Colleges, students, 372 ; 9 'I’licological Institii- Srcreinry, JMiss L. 1). Calkins, Ycotmal, .Berar. 

Royal Army Temperance Association. 

In 1862 there was started among th«‘ British ;‘.0,220. wiiile in 1012, the total was 33,000, 
troops in Agra a small Society, under the or over 42 per cent, of tJie total garrison in 
leadership of Rev. G. Gelsoii, Baptist minister Indio. In 1908, t\i(; Sc'cretary llUving re- 

which after a short tiiiK' took the naiiUMif the tired aft<‘r 20 years wor’y tlie Bev. II. C. 
Soldiers’ 'I’otal Abstinenec Society. .Martin, M.A., oa Cliaplaiii in Bengal, wa.s 

For SOUK' ten yi'ars the Society striiggleil with sek'cted by H. E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
Viirying success, spreading to other Garrison post of Seendary. 'twenty years ago, the 
Stations, but at tin; end of that tim<‘, though Association, wliieli has now' for some yc'ars 
it had (d)taine(l recognition from the Horse : been tin; Iloynl Army i’empmanee Assoeiu- 
Guards, and was the first Soidi ty w hos<* | t ion, w'ith tlu' I’atronago of King Edw'ard 
Pledgi* was so recognised, tlK‘ membmship \TI, ai'd later of the K-ii’g Emporor, George 
was not more than 1,200. in the y(‘ar 1873, ^ V., organised a similar Society in Great 
how'cNcr, tlivongli the inlluenee of the then Britain, with headcinarhus in J.,ondoii, from 
Commander-in-(3iief, the work was placed which the troops in , South Africa, tlu' Modi- 
ou a firmer footing, the Rev. (hdson Gregson tenanean, etc., are controlled, so that the 
gave up his whole time to it, and by aecom- whole Britisli .Army receives tin; attention 
panying t.he troops through thi' .Afghan AVar, I of the As.soeiation. 

making an exlemled tour tlirough Egypt,! Varied Activities. — AV hat primarily lias been 
and bringing the work into close touch with ; the elfort of the Association, namely tlie 
trooiis both during peace and war, in the decrease of IntemperaViee, and promotion of 
year 1886, w'hen lie lt*ft the Society, it iium- sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
hered about 11,090 members, lie w'as ' into work of every kind,” in tlie interests of 
followed by a .Aladrus Clia{)la in, who after two soldiers ; promotion of sport, occupation of 
years gave placi; to tlie Bev. J. H. Bateson , j spare time, , assistance toward.s employment 
In 1886 II. E. Lord Bobiuts, Commaiider-in- i in Civil Life, advice and iu&irmation on the 
Cliief, organised his Selicme for Begimeiital j subject o.f Emigration, proviSTOn of Fuilough 
Institutes, which liave liad a wonde\‘ful Homes, all tend "^to enlist tlie support of 
effect on the life of British soldiers in 7 he , officers and men in the Association, and add 
East, ; and the 'total Abstinenec Society | to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
was so far incorporated into tin’ scheme as ' its w'ork, generally. 'The W’oiidcrful change 
to be allowed ample aeeommotlation, and that in late years has taken place in the 
many jiraetical iKuiellts, in every Jhiit. .At ' character of the British Army, in India 
the same time tlie name was changed to t hat especially, is due to various causes, including 
of the Army r(Mnperanee .Association, and the. increased interest in games and sports 
the work of various societies thus linked the spread of <;dueation, the different class 
together, under one organisation. The effect of men enlisted, and so on, but the B, A. T. A. 
has been more than even the inaugurator has always been given its due share among 
himself (;ver hoped for. The membership rose otlier causes, by all authorities and Blue 
steadily from that date and still increases. Books, and particrflarly by Officers Com- 
Growth of the Society. — -In 1889 there manding Divisions,, Brigade and Units. 
werol2,140 mombors ; in 1899, 20,688 ; in 1909, ! These chauges in leonduct arc seen most 

I* • 
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plainly in tho increased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the / rmy. — T n the year 1889, 
1,174 British soldiers died ,^n India, and 
1,800 were invalided unfit for further duty ; 
in 1910, only 330 died, and 484 wore invalided. 
In 1889, 688 underwent troaimcnt for Deli- 
rium tremens, in 1910, only 37. In conckict 
the same difference is to he found ; as late 
as 1901 as many as 545 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offences d^io to excessive 
drinking; in 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,231 
(food conduct medals were issued ; in 1910, 
f hero were 4,581. In regard to the character 
of the m('n themselves wIjo become members 
of the Association, during tlnnr sr'rvice, we 
find that ,in 1912, 59 i)er cent, on transfer 
from tho Colours obtaiind Exemidary char- 
acters, and 93 per cent, cither Exemplary 
or Very Good ; the remainder Avere for the 
most part t-^Tnen wlio, after some yt'ars of 
licavy drinking, had towards the end of 
tlieir service been persua^led to try and 
reform tlumiselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of jirevious excess. 

Oroanisation. — Beeent movements ()f the 
Association prove it to .'have lost none of its 
energy; as a Memorial of tho Jubilee, of its 
work, and of tho visit to India of their Ma- 
jesties tho King Emperor and Queciii Em- 
press, tlio Association is erecting a largo 
Furlough Home in Northeni India, at a cost 
of a lakh of Kupoes, while in ord('r to stieng- 
theu its work in regard to Emigration, 
tho SocrcTary has this y«ar been sent on a 
tour of Australia where definite arraiigo- 
monts have been made for tlio reception and 
scttloment of ex-soldlcrs, a number of whom 
have already proved their fitness as Colonial 
settlors. The following is the organisation 
of tho Council and management : — 

Patron, Ills Maji'sty the King Emperor. 

President, His Excellency tho Commander- 
in-Chiof. 

Council . — ' 

The General Officers, IicaMs of De})artmcnts, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Divisions. 

Two Officers Commanding Hogiments. 

Officers of the K. A. M. C. and 1. M. H. 

Two Regimental Quarter Masters. 

Representatives of the various Churehes. 

Executive Committee , — 

The Secretary, Army Department. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Quartci;-' [aster General. 

The Director-General, M^itary W-^rks. 

The Military Secretary to tho C,-in-C. 
Oeneral Secretary, Rev. H. C. Martin, M.A. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. L. Shearman. 

Auditor, Mr. H. C. O’Brien. 

Bankers, Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Head Office, Middlelanda, Simla. 

Official Organ, “On Guard,” published monthly. 

(Rs. 3 per annum.) 

The Anglo-Indian Temperance Associa- 
tion. — Founded by tho late Mr. W. S. daiiie, 
M.P., is a Home Association which ha.s been 
the means St establishing p. not work of Tempe- 
rance Societies throughout the Indian Em- 
pire, and has provided k common platform 
upon j^hich Christians, :^lndusj Mahomedans 
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and Parsis unite for tho moral elevation of 
the Indian peoples. There are 280 Indian 
Societies affiliated With the Association, 
The President - is Sir J. Herbert Roberts. 
Bait., M.P. and Secretaries, Sir Jihalchandra 
Kiisluia, Kt., L.M. (Bombay) and Mr. John 
Turner Rae, (Loudon), 'the interests of the 
Association are especially rejneseiitcd in 
Parliament b^' the J’resident, and the Rt. 
Hon. T. R. Feivns, M. r., Mr. J. Herbert 
Lewis, M.P. and the Rt. lion. Sir'J'hos. M bit- 
taker, M.P,, all of whom aic nnunhers of tli»5 
As.soeiation’s Council . 

'I'HE All India 'J'kmpeiiance Conference. — 
Growing out of the Association menfjonod 
above and in closest relation with it is The 
All India Temperanro Conference, formed in 
1903, w))ich nu'C'ts year, as a matti'r of 

eoiivenieiice at the same iiiin* and i)laio as 
the Ijitlian National Congre.ss, but having no 
official connection with if. 'I’Ik' Jh’esident 
is elected annually, the S('erctaii('s are more 
or less permanent. The IMesident for 1913 
was the lion. Dev. Prasad SaiA.-idikaii, M.A., 
n.L., of Caleutfa, 'I'he Sc'CK'fai 1(‘S are Sir 
Blialchaudra Krishna. L.M., and Afr. I>. D. 
Gilder of Bombay, 'the inemlxnshlp of tlie 
C!onf<‘rencc is the 280 Indian 'remperahee 
Societies afliliated wifli the Angfo-lndia 
'remp<*rance Association as above, from each 
of which delegates are sent to tho Annual 
Meeting of the Conference. Special Coiiiieiis 
embracing ITesideney SociefJes are (‘stah- 
Hshed at Bombay, Allahabad. Calcutta and 
Madras, each of whicli has its own local 
Presidi'Ut, Secretary and Committee, 'I'he 
medium of commiiniration between tlio 
Societies composing tJie. ('onference is ilie 
Ahkari, puhlislu'd qnarGrly from England 
by the A. T. T. A. Amongst the general 
aims of the Confidence may h(‘. mentioned : — 

3’he separation of tlici licc'nsing from the 
revi'iiue ; 

The, doing away with tho present pysteiii 
of license aiictionecning ; 

3'he reduetion of tlie present number of 
liquor shops and the prevention of tho 
formation of new ones in important 
IKisitions especially in the crowded areas ; 

The later opening and the earlier closing 
of liquor shops, and tho entire closing 
of them on public holidays ; 

The introduction of Temperance Teaching in 
the Government Elementry Schools and 
Colleges, which despite the desire of Gov- 
cnimcnt expressed in thier Circular Letter 
No. 730-37 of 12th Sept. 1907 to “ deal with 
the subject of intemperance in a few 
sensible lessons in the sanctioned Readers,” 

> has not yet been adequately treated and 
as in the corresponding schools in England. 

The general spread of Total Abstinence jiriii- 
ciples depends more largely upon tho 
individual Societies constituting the Confe- 
rence than upon tho official body. Amongst 
the methods are lantern addri'sses, dramatic 
representations and singing by itinerant 
preachers. Tw'clve paid T^ecturers travel 
through various districts holding public 
meetings and addressing tho ma.sses wherever 
pos.siblc. Educational work is especially to 
tho front in the Panjab district through tho 
Amritsar Society, 
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Agriculture in India. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their inlluencc whicli 
is not ineonshUrable, but tlio limitations im- 
pos( 5 d bv the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
Bet of conditions. 

The climate of India, while* varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout tlie coun- 
try. 'J’he main tactors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the 'int(>iise heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
tlie y(NaT into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabiov Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
June till Octol)cr abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months arc generally dry although North-Wes- 
tern India laments from showers in December 
and January. 'J'ho distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, hut Is not (piito so bad as is often represent- 
t'.d. Tlio rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise ho tl»o hottest time of (he year viz., 
mid-summer and when it is most nee<led. It 
should b(? rcmeinhercd that in a hot country 
intermittent showers arc practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. 'ITie <listribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common in England, 
for example, would bo of little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil. — For the purpose of soil classification, 
India may he conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) 'J'he Indo-Oangctic plains, (2) 
Central ami Southern India. TTic physical 
features of those two divisioii.s are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangctic plains (includ- 
ing the Punjab, Sind, th(i United Provinces, 
Dengal, Pihar and Assam) form largo lev<‘l 
stretoiies of alluvium of groat ch'pth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, i^orous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium* tends to keep down the 
soil temperature. Central and Soutliern India 
on tlie other Iiand consists of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too liot and too near 
the rock to bo suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
l3 deeper and cooler and moisture more plc(»ti- 
fiil. The main difference between the soils of i tie 
two tracts is in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface, large stretches in Southern and Cen- 
tr.il India consist of an intiactablo soil called 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 

India is a country of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying in size from one to eight acres. Large 
holdings are practically imknowu, and arc mainly 


confined to European planters. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practical'-y no outlay on fencing, build- 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prohibited bv the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest, and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which lias already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For ix)wer the ryat depends 
chietty on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughing.s, the result being that 
the soil IS seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not due in any way to want of Vmowledge on 
the part of the iicople but through want of pro- 
per equipment. TTie Indian Agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails through 
lack of ways and nn'ans. 

Implements arc made of wood although 
ploughs arc usually tipped with iron ix)ints and 
there is a grt'at similarity in their shape and ge- 
neral design . Tlie le vellin g beam is used through- 
out the greater part of the country in preference 
to the harrow and roller ; and throughout Nor- 
thern India the plough and the levelling beam 
are the only implements possessed by the ordi- 
nary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement corsisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoc, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes arc in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but tfirou'ghout the greater 
part of tlic country the seed is cither broad-cast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are kodal or sjiadn with a blade set at an angle 
towards tlie labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and tlie khurpi or small hard hoc. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
is sepal ated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation.— Cultivation at its best is 
lUstinetly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly *vith the character of the people, 
deix'iiding largely as it doeb on thrift and 
industry. In mos" places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small tliough they arc, have been 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
peated ploughings, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by harrowiiigs with thg levelling 
beam. The Rabi cr.ps generally receive a 
more thorougli cultiv^jtion thar, the Kharif t a 
finer seed bed being jiecessary owing to the 
dryness of the gro\f ng season. Man^^re is 
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gpiierally applied to Kharif crops. Seeding is 
cither dene broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
la not nearly so well done as it might be, and 
intcrcultivatioii is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of tlio ryats if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is ncc(*ssary over the greater 
part of the country owing to insiiffieieiit rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon, (‘anal 
irrigation has been greatly extiuided over the 
Punjab, Sind, Pnikal Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals wdiich, in addition 
to securing the crops ov(T existing cultivated 
land have conv(;rted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. 'J'he Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well .suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the fiiMjueney of their rivers. 
The water is generally taken olt at a point a 
little distance from where tlu; rivers leave 
the hills and is coiidueted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village ehaiinels 
receive tlielr supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in ease of failure-. 
31ucli of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, t.r., the land is din'ctly com- 
manded by the canal water, but u great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
rimning in such cases below th<! lev<'l of the 
land. Kates for lift irrigation aie, of cour.se, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals arc generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give .supplies in all .scason.s 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a gn'at range of country. 
Parthcr from the hills, owing to tlie very gradual 
slope of the land and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, pcMvnnial irrigation is 
difficult aud inundation canals are resorted to. 
These canals only give irjigatJon when the 
rivers are high. As a rub', in Noiihern India 
they begin to flow when the livms rise, owing to 
the melting of tlui snow' on the hills in May 
and dry up in Scplenvber. 

Irrigation from Wells. — About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells laiiging in 
d('pth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly inereased in recent years 
largely through Goveniment advanees for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this, 
form of irr gation lias, however, greatly inereasial 
owing to the high price of draught eattio ard 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) aud distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures.—Peediiig of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in Judia, the 
amount of farm yard ny^uro generally 
available in other cour tries from tlds source 


thus docs not exist. This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the largo numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
bulfalocs kept fpr milk. Unfortunately' fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning. The 
mo.st of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and tlic net return of organic 
matter to the soi] is thus insignificant. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but 
in the greater of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard maiiuic 
available uftm’ fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Parm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated hut the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the couscr'. ation of 
urine. 

Rice. — ndereiiec to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is th(‘, most extensively grown 
crop in iiitlia, although it prepon disrates in the 
wetter i)arts of the country, viz.y in Behgal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
re(iuires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with WH'll assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those growi in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
inon.soon. Kroad(;a.sted rice? is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make . a good start f*beforo 
the Hoods arrive. Deep water ric'^s grow quickly 
and to a gn^at height and arc generally able 
to keep paee.wdth the rise in W'atcr level. 

Por transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prei)arod after the arrival of the mon.soon and 
is worked in n puddle before ‘’ohe" seedlings are 
trail splank'd. 'JTic land is laid out into small 
areas with raisi'd partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 jilants each and are simply 
dibbled into the iuud'‘at' distances of 6 to 12 
inehe.s apart. "Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to sliow signs of ripening. 

Wheat . — A\'heat is grown wddely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, tlie United 
Provinees and the Punjab '^;upplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the .Species TGtieiuni Yulgarc. Jrid'iau wJieats 
.are generally white, rt-'d and amber coloured 
‘.'iml are mostly classed as soft from a Com- 
mereial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples arc spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
tlireshing floor and although there is b good 
demand in Bngland aud the Continent for tlio 
surplus p?oduce, prices compare unfavourabiy 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra-> 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in jgerigated 
tracts, depends largely oj*' the conlcr^tion of 
tho soil moisture from previous monsoon. 
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llains in January and February arc generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
arc generally given. 'J'hc crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as otln*r 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exiwrts. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of croi)s in the country, 
suplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jo war (Sorghum 
vulgare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail liead and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the jo wars require 
better land than the bujras and th<5 distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as for 
wheat, the iiuiiii- objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed. As the crop is generally sown 
in the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thomughly weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested a*s they 
ripen either before the millet is harvested or 
afterwards. The produce is consumed in the 
country. 

Pulses arc commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people. Mo.st kinds do well but 
arc subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow ns mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, iniing and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A lino seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well eerated. Indian pulses arc not largely 1 
exported although they arc used to some cxtciw 
In Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely gro\vn in 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
from Indian cotton is gcr orally speaking .short 
and coarse In fibre and unsuited for English 
mills. Japan and the Continent arc the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
mtonifas and reifuircs a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proi>er growth. Bain 
immcdlat-cly after sowing or during the flower- 
ing period is injurious. In parts of Central 
and Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and the crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the (*ime of picl/Ing is practically 
left to itself. Tnc average yield, which does 
not amoi nt to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is not natur- 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some 3i 
millions of acres are annually, sown. The 
crop is mostly grown in tl)c submontane tracts 
of Northern India, The common varieties 
arc thin and liard, yielding a low percentage 
of juice of fair qmility. In India white sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the mo^jjsses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
on. The profits, however, arc smai> owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane breeding station has been recently 
opened m'ar Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in lb bar and tha 
United Provinces, 'I’lie chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtaining of a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to offset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. * 

Oilseeds. — The ^ crops clasSiTicd under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
th(5 cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the cro^.^s themselves are 
moic or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed re(iiiires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in jlengal, Bihar, 
the United ProviiiC(‘s and the Central Pro- 
vinces. Uiic crop ii^ grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties arc of a 
much shorter liabit of growth than tliose of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practi- 
cally nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed is maiiil.y exported whole but 
a certain amount of oil pressing is done in the 
country. 

Sesamum (Or Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly expor^M. 

The Cr* iciferoufC Oilseeds form an 
inn)ortaut group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow free ly and attain a fair state 
of development. T ley are one of the most 
useful crops in the rbtation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to thMr 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties arc grown clffcring from each other 
in habit of growTli, time of ripening, and size 
and qudflity of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early^October and Wrvested 
from December to F/rbruary. ^ Thi crop is 
subject to the attack oi' aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and Sometimes suffers' con- 
siderable damage fronr this pest. The ^eed 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1911-12 ; in Acres. 


Administrations. 

Area 

Deduct. 

Net Area. 

according 
to Survey. 

• 

Feudatory Area for 
and which no 

Tributary Returns 
States. exist. 

Total. 

According 

to 

Survey. 

According 

to 

Village 

Papers. 

Bengal 

53,097,964 

3,451,520 

3,451,520 

49,640,444 

49,040,444 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,507,696 

18,334,720 

18,334,720 

53,172,976 

53,172,976 

Assam . . 

39,275,494 

7,969,920 

7,969,920 

31,305,574 

31,305,574 

TTnited Provinces 

57,372,937 

4,345,232 

4,345,232 

53,027,705 

52,799,610 

(Agra). 






United Provinces 

15,306,720 

.... * . 


15, .306, 720 

15,476,229 

(Oudiijp. 






Punjab 

86,720,737 

24,511,382 

24,511,382 

62,215,355 

61,255,052 

North-West Frontier 

8,578,462 

140,800 

140,800 

8,437,602 

8,574,452 

J*rovince. 






Upper Binma 

.57,802,017 

3,997,722 

3,997,722 

53,804,895 

53,804,895 

liower Burma 

.54,994,247 



54,994,247 

54,994,247 

Central Provinces 

72,552,210 

19,960,343 

19,960,343 

52, .591,873 

52,945,610 

Berar . . 

11,327,431 



11,327,431 

11,371,931 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

1,770,921 

.... 


1,770,921 

1,770,921 

Coorg . . 

1,012,260 


.... 

1,012,260 

1,012,260 

]\ladras 

07,452,663 

6,3V8’899 ; ! 

0,378,899 

91,073,704 

89,072,012 

Bombay 

85,618,793 

30,989,440 

36,989,440 

48,629,353 

48,629,353 

8ind 

34,129,376 

3,872,000 

3,872,000 

30,257,370 

30,257,376 

Pargana Man pur* 

31,382 

.... 


31,382 

31.382 

Total 

^48, 557, 910 

• 

129,051,978 

129,951,978 

018,005,938 

016,120,924 


Administration. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam.. 

United Provinces 
(Agra). « 

United Provinces 
(Oudh). , 

Punjab 

Notth-Wcst Frontier 
Province. 

Upper Burm^i 
Ix)Wer Burma 
Central Provinces . 
Berar . . 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Coorg . . 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Pargana Maupur * . 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Not Area 

actually 

Cropp(Hl. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Cultivable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

avilablc 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 

24,031,100 

27,556,300 

5,711,698 

26,390,018 

4,730,353 

3,61.5,642 

2,529,039 

2,593,248 

5,067,878 

7,422,086 

15,222,445 

7,440,891 

10,836,614 

11,150,645 

5,510,600 

7,656,765 

4,080,498 

3,428,303 

2,330,992 

8,718,088 

9,200,093 

663,965 

2,758,396 

2,240,591 

613,184 

22,257,053 

2,284,540 

5,839,364 

563,764 

17,294,661 

2,723,177 

12,530,931 

2,628,633 

3,333,043 

374,338 

4,620,129 

8,71^787 

17,968,880 

7,057,414 

220,175 

141,228 

33,008,400 

22,906,127 

2,040,938 

7,188 

4,438,091 

743,787 

2,2»,950 

808,620 

574,871 

146,068 

8,935,084 

10,6.36,216 

5,933,995 

367 

11,162,917 
14,816,218 
13,560,821 
366,701 
• 15,056 

21,964 
9,371,366 
1,542,911 
5,905,619 
7,263 

21,719,810 

23,613,216 

4,091,301 

866,1481 

870,087 

34.5,167 

24,899,507 

5,958,594 

14,685,822 

868 

11,863,948 

7,101,239 

15,095,652 

2,273,048 

90,732 

357,843 

12,798,246 

7,585,505 

791,002 

16,707 

215,981,683 

54,982,324 

■ 1 

114,700,370 

149,605,179 

80,851,869 
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is very subject to injury from rain and groat 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce 
is largely exported whole, but tliero is a con- 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing— the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. 

Jute, — Two varieties of ttie plant are culti- 
vat(5d as a cropi Capsiilaris and Olitorius. 
Jute growing is e(»nftij('(l almost entirely to 
Eastern Bengal, in the Canges- Mraliniapiitra 
Delta. The crop requires a ricli moist .soil. 
Owing to river inundation this part of India 
receives a considerable alluvial (le])osit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without maiiuri'. The crop 
Is rather dclIcaCi when young, hut once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows lb a 
great benight (10 to 11 feet), before ripening 
the crop is cut and ndtcul in wattT. After 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is 
romi>ved by washing and beating. At the 
present high range of priees jute may be con- 
sidered to be the best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and tliere all over 
the country chletly however in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties eultivatJHl Nicotiaiia Tabaeiim is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a higli stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal mauiiriug 
Is necessary. The crop Is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The sised is germinated in seed bods 
and the young plants arc transplanted when 
a few inches higii, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. 'rh(‘ crop is very 
carefully wooded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all snekers 
are removed. TIk' crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves arc 
become brittle. By varying the degree of 
formaiitatlon of the h'aves different qualities 
of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is 
required for Hooka smoking and this is the 
most common product but a certain amount 
of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making. 

Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 
buifaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
agricultural purposes. Hheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle arc in more 
general use than butfalocs especially in the 
drier parts of the country, but butfalocs are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes arc perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give riclier milk and 
more of it : but they require more fecding.t 
The poorer people depimd largely on the milk 
of goats of which there arc an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Bajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
characters have been preserved, 'rhe bc.st 
known draught breeds are Ilansl, Nellorc, 
Amritmehal, Qujrnt, Malvi, and the finest 
milk cows are the Sahlwal (Ponjab) Oir (Ka- 


thiaw^ar) and Sind. Owing however, to the 
encroachment of cultivation , on the grazing 
areas well-bred V^ttle arc becoming scarce, 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 
extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle iii the non -breeding districts by 
the use of selected bulls have Intberto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on in the villages. 

Dairying. —’Thou g)i little noticed, dairying 
forms a very largo indigenous industry through- 
out In dill. 'I'Ju! best known products are 
native butter (ghi^e) and choose (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Pre.sideney). Wliile pure qhee and tuilk can 
be procured in the villages, in the town dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulter- 
ated. ^ 

Agricultural Improvement.— Tlie chief 
iinpioveni(‘uts in the general agricultural 
prosperity of t.h(‘ country have been hitherto 
ctteelcd ’through Jhihlic Works. The irriga- 
tion riinals liave added enormously to the 
security and produetivimess of the land com- 
manded, while vast d(‘sert areas have been 
converted into ilourishing agricultural distriets. 
The Hallways liave undoubtedly increased 
values and have had a steadying influence 
on the prices of agricultural produce through 
the opening up of new markets. 

The more importapt problems af.vaiting 
solution have an economic basis^ The improve- 
ment of agricultUFai credit, the organization 
of the village communities, the consolidation 
of scattered lioldings arc problems of vital 
importance to the advancement of Indian 
agriculture. If these quest ifAis Van be satis- 
factorily settled there is room for a very great 
and general adv.ance in agricultural motliods. 
With adequate capital and proper organization 
India could witli ease increase her agricultural 
produce by fifty pei eeqt. 

Tile improvement of agriculture has for 
some time received the attention of Govem- 
luent. Great advances have been made 
during the last 10 years through the recruitment 
of a staff of agricultural experts for investiga- 
tion and research thus ensuring a continuous 
and concentrated effort towards improvement. 

Tlie main linos of investigations have been 
towards the iinpi»:oYemeut of the r|uality and 
yield of crops tbrougli selection Q-iid breeding 
of plants, the improvcmcKt in general methods 
of cultivatiori and tlio prevention and euro 
of insect and fuuguSi disease. Although suffi- 
cient time has not clapped to produce any 
I marked effect on the rgriculturc of the country, 

I it lias been made clear tliat properly organized 
effort directed on sound lines with due regard 
to economic conditions will in most cases 
succeed. Field experiments have shown 
possibilities of greatly enhanced yields by better 
cuitlvati(»n, and improved varieties, and tlie 
njai has not shown himself averse from im- 
provement where such i« within his means. 
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Area, under Irrigation in 1911-12 ; in Acres. 





Area Irrigated. 


Administrations. 

* Total Area 

By Canals. 




Cropped. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

By Tanks. 

By Wells. 

Bengal 

30,136,800 

311,323 

244,381 

728,104 

20,773 

Biiiar and Orissa 

Assam 

United rfovinccs (Agra). . 

32,955,000 

6,167,700 

797,679 

978 

334,455 

119,093 

628,894 

625,858 

32,760,757 

1,971,333 

20,521 

48,555 

2,974,843 

United Provinces (OuUli) . 

12,030,224 

899,940 

Pun jab 

26,308,442 

6,964,439 

420,002 

7,435 

3,420,444 

Iforth-W^st Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

2,688,888 

221,087 

439,344 

88,913 

Ui)pcr Burma 

5,017,166 

419,792 

204,484 

135,786 

8,104 

Lower Burma 

8,725,818 

396 

21,790 

3,505 

2,218 

Central ProvinccvS 

20,204,576 

12,813 

1,879 

427,768 

58,796 

Bcrar 

7,009,777 

238 

1 31,882 

Ajmer-fllcrwara . . 

253,496 



25,134 

03,100 

Coorg 

142.135 

2,610 


3,840 

Madras 

37,380,133 

3,534,827 

’*170,604 

3,208,685 

1,44*2,280 

Bombay . , 

23,409,345 

146,705 

15,936 

58,256 

696,365 

Sind 

3,263.325 

2,636,845 

06,939 

46,686 

Piigana Manpur 

7,509 


133 

Total 

249,001,751 

16,820,827 

2,068,428 

5,364,200 

10,408,424 


Administrations , 

Area Irrigated. 

CROPS Irrigated.* 

Other 

Sources. 

'rotal Area 
Irrigated, 

Wheat. 

Otln^r 

C(*reals and 
Pulses. 

Miiseel- 

laiieous 

Food 

Crops. 

Other 

Crops. 

Bengal 

565,262 

1,669,843 

22,152 

1,552,393 

451,795 

180,100 

Bihar and Orissa • . . 

1,458,083 

3,844,969 

273,861 

2,545,253 

910,200 

125,035 

Assam 

196,613 

316,684 


301,922 

14,097 

656 

United Provinces^ Agra) .. 

1,308,378 

6,323,6.30 

1, *8*0*2* 953 

3,396,839 

151,0.38 

1,749,000 

Uwted Provinces (Oudh). 

732,544 

1,612,484 

623,182 

705,882 

38,004 

289,836 

Punjab 

.142,282 

10,954,602 

4,551,328 

2,492,870 

571,319 

3,701,094 

North-West EiQntier Pro- 
vince. ^ 

97,273 

846,617 

280,146 

385,401 

55,539 

130,250 

Upper Burma 

805i48 

849, oy 

73 

836,759 

42,221 

80 

Lower Burma 

78,729 

106, 6» 


10.3,818 

3,064 


Central Provinces 

23, 1 85 

524,441 

* *44,630 

457,741 

49,598 

2,472 

Berar 

521 

32,641 

9,403 

698 

21,455 

1,086 

Ajmer-Mcrwara . . 

61 

116,375 

12,245 

84,643 

11,307 

22,088 

Coorg 


4,450 


4,450 



Madras 

l,V3’l*482 

9,580,878 

‘5*, 467 

9,696,159 

1,09*9*821 

‘4*7*6’ 749 

Bombay . . 

87,920 

1,005,382 

195,535 

531,304 

165,676 

217,985 

Sind 

134,092 

2,884,561 

349,097, 

2,194,093 

49,307 

609,262 

Pargaua Manapr 


f 133 

•1 

9 

40 

3 

mai 

6,017,263 

40,679,142 

8,140,153^ 

1 

25,090,634 

3,634,481 

7,605,710 


Indndjes the area irrigated at both harvests, 
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Administrations. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jawar or 
Cholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

V 

Bajra or 
Cumba 
(Spiked 
Millet). 

Ragi or 
Marua 
(Millet. 

Bengal 

20,900,000 

143,000 

94,000 

2,500 

5,700 

14,000 

Biiiar and Orissa 

17, .305 ,000 

1,285,200 

1,340,300 

94,700 

07,000 

1,008,900 

Assail: 

4,010,107 

162 

607 


1 

1,931 

United I’rovinccs Agra) 

3,430,247 

5,640,530 

3,977,147 

1,3*6*6,332 

2,244,506 

153,198 

United Brovinces (Oiutli) . . 

1,814,405 

1,095,178 

1,237,537 

266,438 

035,878 

"•' 39,158 

Punjai) 

513,731 

0,725,404 

1 ,339,007 

554,234 

1,155,046 

16,805 

N. West Frontier rrovince . 

47,181 

1,198,993 

296,183 

53,356 

75,638 

, , 

Upper Burma 

1,057,713 

27,482 

•• 

484,005 

318,433 

, 

Ixiwer Burma 

7,930,548 



10 

703 


Central Provinces .. 

4,780,434 

3,290,002 

2*3*457 

1,607,4-9 

41,888 

2*3,709 

Borar 

41,487 

310,861 

64 

2,246,630 

74,879 

•• 

AjuKir-Merwara 

130 

26,030 

02,004 

28,100 

10,849 

81 

C'oorg 

82,527 





0,370 

Madras 

10,280,401 

*18,314 

*3*247 

5,1*66,300 

3,383,505 

2,448,420 

Bombay 

1 ,082,035 

083,084 

38,303 

6,063,560 

4,063,795 

581,891 

SiiKi 

1,088,055 

368,442 

18,707 

380,306 

414,035 

745 

Pargana Man pur , . 

137 

1,574 


2,262 

32 

• • 

Totsl 

70,030,887 

25,025,230 

8,432,503 

18,38^,332 

13,09*2,938 

4,296,207 





Other 

Total 


Til, 

Admiaiatratioiis. 

Maize. 

Gram 

(puise). 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Lin- 

seed. 

Jinjili 

or 

Ses-. 




Pulses. 

Busies. 


aiuum. 


Bengal 

91,700 

176,700 

1,416,700 

22,010,000 

206,800 

282,800 

Bihar and O ’ipsa . . 

1,661,400 

992,100 

4,537,300 

28,351,900 

507,900 

205,800 

Assam 

19,450 

905 

87.365 

4,726,5181 

13,62*'- 

6,681 

Unik'd Provinces (Agra) . . 

008,417 

5,175,443 

4,406,615 

27,392,625 

612,159 

349,192 

United Provinces (Oudh . . 

705,775 

1 ,697,097 

2,447,520 

10,950,085 

234,127 

26,817 

Punjab 

955,348 

4,099,894 

1,018,936 

19,378,585 

46,099 

94J036 

N. West Frontier Province . 

409,842 

174,119 

00,200 

354, 611 

11 

5,467 

Upix)r Burma 

161,145 

38,005 

466,005 

3,454,588 

* ** V 

1,010,649 

Lower Burma 

21,232 

1 ,377 

27,234 

7,98^104 

.. 

61,489 

Contrai Provinces . . 

142,268 

003 il 3 

4 348 605 

15,31. ‘,835 

1,721,076 

808,935 

Borar 

2,103 

. 117 221 

616 950 1 

3,4lf^»,201 

137,718 

77,741 

Ajmer-Merwara 

43,697 

26,176 

14,013' 

g 

212,778 

561 

1,828 

Coorg 


1 ,540 

908 

91,444 


2V6 

Madras 

11*8,011 

134,000 

7,024,105 

28,586,332 

2*5,905 

887,349 

Bomba y 

105,268 

422,274 

2,763,247 

17,364^*063 

196,903 

303,344 

Sind 

1,833 

76,430 

23^,038 

2,691,250 

20 

53,113 

Pargana Manpur . . 

860 

078 

72 

5,616 

321 

324 

Total 

5,591,349 

14,128,881 

29,507,101 

195,097,4^4 

3,763,222 

4,17^,341 
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Crops under Cultivation in 1911-12 ; in Acres. 


Administrations. 

Rape 

and 

Mustard. 

Other 

Oil 

Seeds, 

! 

Total 

Oil 

Seeds. 

Condiments 

and 

Species. 

Sugar 

Cano. 

Sugar 

Other. 


1,317,000 

80,600 

1,887,800 

157,400 

222,600 

38,000 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

780,000 

496,600 

2,050,300 

82,400 

263,100 

200 

Assam 

281,823 

163 

301,180 

2,977 

105,728 

30,501 

1,120,040 

, . 

United Provinces (Agra) . . 

101,047 

120,544 

1,180,842 


United Provinces (Oudh) . . 

70,070 

454 

337,368 

24,024 

220,597 


Punjab " . . 

1 ,450,202 

1,788 

1,598,725 

32,351 

298,206 


N. West Frontier Province . 

00,447 

40 

104,005 

5,347 

31 ,683 

2 5 ’, 628 

Uppf'r Burma 

200 

♦130,428 

1,150,373 

53,823 

2,542 

• 

Lower Burma 

3,341 

♦ 3 , 133 ! 

07,003 

21,500 

11,360 

hm 

Central Provinces . . , . 

51 ,022 


2,980,548 

58,268 

22,951 

, , 

Bcrar ' . . 

480 

398,015 

70,807 

205,812 

25,228 

3,252 


Ajmer-Merwara 

1,138 

3,527 

1,500 

689 


Coorg 

, , 

45 

321 

2,444 


90,387 

Madras 

. . 

2,014,128 

2,027,382 

720,064 

108,032 

Bombay 

1,5.50 

855,563 

1,357,360 

204,044 

66,807 


Sind 

52,314 

134,086 

240,133 

4,779 

3,019 


Pargana ManpD** 

* • 

612 

1,257 

’ • 

22 

* * 

tfotal ^ 

4,224,730 

4,332,560 

16,404,805 

1,502,537 

2,410,151 

1 55,61 9 

' 











Administration. 


Cotton. 


Jute. 


Other Total 

Fibres. Fibres. 


Indjgo, 


Other 

Dyes. 


Bengal 

34,100 

2,737,700 

.39,300 

2,811,100 

1,000 


Bihar and Orissa 

89,100 

258,200 

20,200 

367,. 500 

110,100 

7,100 

Assam 

37,620 

94,927 

312 

132,859 



United Provinces (Apa) . . 

841,524 

•• 

70,710 

918,240 

23,881 

3,042 

United Provinces ^Oudh) . , 

59,657 


18,198 

77,8.55 

5,521 


Punjab 

3 ,402,500 


2.i,442 

1,485,942 

38,672 

4,481 

N. W. Frontier Province . . 

56,373 


703 

57,076 

9 


Uppi;r Burma 

• 171,079 


300 

172,279 

99 

55 

IX)wor Burma 

»),190 


342 

20,532 

3 

, . 

Central I’rovinces . . 

1,391 ,955 


65,187 

1,457,142 

1 5 

31 

Berar 

3,250,248 


43,900 

3,300,148 

13 

712 

AjmorMtTwara 

27,560 

, , 

80 

27,640 

13 


Coorg 

6 



6 



Madras 

2,675,838 


270,725 

2,955,503 

90,324 

4,434 

Bombay 

4,107,362 


119,774 

4,227,136; 

34 

293 

Sind 

335,656 

, . 

656 

330,312 

5,241 

51Q 

Pargana ManpITir 

521 

• • 

33 

554 


* • 

Totals 

14,568,189 

3,090,827 

688,868 

1 

18,347,884 

274,925 

20,604 
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Administration. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

It 

Tobacco. 

< 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics, 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Bengal 


1 46,400 


306,300 

2,400 

98,100 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,600 

2,200 


116,300 

600 

30,700 

Assam 


1154,276 

1 

8,384 

, , 

5,971 

United Provinces (Agra) . . 

10:h882 

7,805 

•• 

75,778 

»• 

992,059 

United Provinces (Oiulh) . . 

111,217 



17,657 

, . 

, 117,416 

Punjab 

2,262 

* i),<)27 


76.4:i0 

1,020 

2,806,436 

N. W. Frontier Province . . 




12,447 


74,743 

U pper Burma 

’ '200 

‘ ‘i,7:m 

60 

20,070 

10 

48,546 

Lower Burma 



3 

50,228 


2.810 

Central Provinces . . 



, . 

17,058 

302 

354 742 

B(Tar 




8,480 


156 

Ajmer-Merwara 




7 

13 

2,040 

(!oorg 



* 4 : 1.313 

38 

22 


Madras 


21,107| 

51,127 

102,205 

48,273 

'27*3 018 

Bombay 


14 

72 

08,286 

570 

71,112 

Sind 


« . 


0,766 

180 

0,166 

Pargana Manpur 

0 

• • 





Total 

220,101 

54:1,565 

04,576 

K 

008,043 

a 

1 

1 53,2t8 

a 

4,077,024 


A<ln\lnistTation. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
\s3am 

United Provinces ( Agrn) 

United Provinces (Ou<U\) 
Punjab 

N. \V. Frontii'r Province 
Upper Burma 

liOwer Burma 
Central Provinces . . 
Borar 

AJmer-Merwaira 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Pargana Manpur 


Total 


Ordiards 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deihict * 
Area 

Net 

an<l 



Ar(‘a 

(’ropped 

Area 

Carden 

Food. 

Non- 

(:ropped. 

more than 

Cropped. 

Prodnee. 

Pood. 


oce. 


944 200 

472 700 

438 800 

.30,4:56,800 

.5,. 50 5, 700 

24,931,100 

27,556,5100 

655,200 

510,300 

405,100 

32,055,600 

5,300,:500 

:$7 1,770 

:!7,U7! 

62,008 

6,107,760 

450,062 

5,711,698 

267,105 

366,460 

51,110 

32,760,757 

(1,370,139 

26,300,618 

04,213 

61,453 

3,818 

12,030,224 

2.830,131 

9,200,003 

163,856 

308,320 

13,120 

26,:108,442 

4,051,389 

22,257#053 

5,033 

:*.l),18l 

3,703 

2,0.88,888 

404,348 

2,284,540 

3 1,350 

38,764 

4,443 

5,0i7,lG0 

397,037 

•'i 

4,620,129 

402,028 

35,771 

115,212 

‘8,725,818 

0,031 

8,710,787 

86,;U0 

4,0C5 

620 

20,20 l,57/<i 

2,.325,6(K) 

17,0(i8,886 

1:5,047 

5,508 

211 

7,060,7'fo’ 

12,303| 

7,057,414 

.526 

3,954 

730 

253,41W 

33,:321 

220,175 

4,547 


142,1:15 

907 

141,228 

1,172,053 


138,3:32 

37,380,133 

4,311,724 

33,068,409 

3 37,464 

18 

2,072 

10,6U6 

23,490,345' 

593,218 

22,906,127 

42,654 

84 

3,203.325 

322.887 

321 

i 

2,940,938 

7 

•• 

51 

7,509 

7,188 

• 

. 4,390,211 

l,0r/3,684 

1,259,144 

249,001,751 

1 ’ 

\(8,020,06S 

215,981,683 

0 
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Meteorology of India. 


Tho mcteoroloiy of India Ijko that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
nortlivard and the enormous sea expanse of 
tlie Indian Ocean to the southward are the 
determining factors in settling its piincipal 
raetcovolof;ical features. Wlien the North- 
ern ncmisphere is turned away from ilic sun, 
in the noilhcrn winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteoiological 
conditions of tlie temperate zone are puslied 
southward and wc liavo over the nortiicrn pro- 
vinces of India tiio westerly winds and east- 
ward moving eyclonie storms of temperate 
regions, Vftule, wlnai lire Northern Ifeinispheie 
is tunied towards the sun, Sontlrern Asia be- 
conu'S a supor-heaied region drawing inwards 
it an ini^iense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vai>our 
which it has picked up in ilie course of its long 
passage over tire wide expanse of tlie Indian 
Ocean, so lliat at one season of ilio year parts 
of India are deluged witli rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons.- -'riie all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of tlie 
seasons known as the summer and wint(‘r mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds arc 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine, wea- 
ther, clear skies, low luiinidity and little air 
movement arc tho characti'ristie h aluresof this 
season.® Tlie summer mins cease in the pro- 
vinces of the portli-west Frontier Pro\iiiee 
and tho Punjab ai)out the nyd.lle of September 
after whieli cool westerly and nortJicrly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These line weather con- 
ditions oxtond*slowly ('astward and southward 
so tliat by the middle of Oetolier, they embrace 
all parts of tho eountry except the southern 
half of tho Peninsnla, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the. whole of tin* Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus* the eharaeterislies 
of the cold weather from Oetoln r to Febiuary 
over India are: — Westerly winds of tlio tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India; 
to the sontht of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon fir perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progre,sses, finally ('inbracrs the whoh* Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weatlier conditions exist dfiring this period, 
viz.* tho Mjfuras coast and tlie north-west of 
India, In the former tegion tl# norih-east 
winds which .set in over Ihc Bay of Dengal in 
October coalesce with till damp winds of the 
retreating auinmer monloon, whieh eurremt 
ciirve.s round over the Ray of Beng.al, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most distinbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four moiflhs Juno to September, 
i.e., the Slimmer monsoon, at the Mailras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15.36 inches the total 
rainfall ^or tlio three months October to De- 
cember amounts to ».48 inches- The other 
region in whlfch the wAther is unsettled, during 
this period of generiAy settled conditions, is 
Nofth-west India. ThJb region duyng January, 
jFel^ru^ry ^nd p^rt m M;^rch traversed by 


a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. Tlic number and cliaracter of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all' are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine W(‘atlier alternate with periods 
of distuibed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and liglit to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for tho four months, 
Decemher to INlaieh, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while tlie total fall for the four months, Juno 
to September, is 4.78 inches, showing that tlio 
rainfall of the winter is, ahsohitoly, greater 
ill this »‘egion than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “rains” 
are of the greatest economic imporlanee. Tho 
fail ill Madras is, as shown above, of eonsiderablo 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest eonseqnonee as on it largely depends 
the grain and wlu'at crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to 3Iay and part of 
June form a period of rapid eonliiiuous iucrcaBC 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India, During this period 
there occurs a-- steady transfi renee northward 
of the area of gieatest Jieat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, o<Tiir in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maxinnim temperature, between 100'^ and 
lO.y^, lies over the south of tlie Central Pro- 
vinei's and (hijarat ; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over tlie gieater part of the interior 
of the country while in June tJic highest mean 
maximum temperature, s exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jaeobabad. Teinpe- 
rature.s exceeding 120° have been recorded 
ovc'i' a wide an? including Sind, Rajputana; 
tlie Wist and South Punjab and tho west of 
the. Cniled I’rovinees, but Die highe.'>t tempe- 
rature liithcrto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobah.'id on June 12tli, 1807. During this 
period of rising temperature and diinini.sbing 
baromoli ic [ivessuro, great alterations fake 
plaee in tlie aii movements over India, includ- 
‘ing the disapi oaranee of the north-east winds 
of tho winter monsoon, and the air eireulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Noitheni India 
and incieasiiig land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
beeomi' stronger and more extensive, initiate 
^large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
"wliich result in the jnoduction of violent local 
storing. 3’Iie.se take the forms of dn.st stornns 
in the dry jdains of Northern India 'and of 
thunder aiid hailstorms in regions wlieie there 
i.s inter-aciinn b.etween damp sea winds and dry 
winds from tho interior. 3’hese st-onn.s are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy liail ami torrential rain and 
arc henco very ilestructivo. 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been estebll.shod over north-west India, in the 
last week of May or flr.st of June, India lias 
become the scat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
, character of the weather changes. During 
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tho hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather arc mainly determined 
by local conditions. Eetween the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south tlic wind circulation 
is tliat of the south-east trades, tiiat is to say 
froin about Lat. .‘h °-3.">° south a w nd fiom 
south-east blows over tlie surface of the sea 
up to about the (‘quator. It(‘r<* the air lises 
iuto th(! upper strata to How back a"ain at a 
considerable (hw’ation to tlie Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 2.5° 
North, there (‘xists a lif^ht unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the north-east trade's, that 
is to say about T^at. 2C° North then' is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
tluj thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there arc the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to tho difference in the 
heatinj? effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
fioa. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to th(‘ establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progrc'ssing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. lienee the 
thermal equator is also i)iogressing north war<l 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascu'ut follows tlu' sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time tho tempe- 
rature over India increases rapivily and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transfeiT('d to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
T'hus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up. tho immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden, winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
tho Indian land aica and the adjacent seas 
and India is inxaded by oceanic conditions- — 
the south-we.st monsoon proper. Tins is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depciuls the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and tlie Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the .north- 
ern half th«> sonth-we.st monsoon. The most 
imiiortaiit fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement parsing over an 
extensive oceanic area wdiere steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the. current enters tlie Indian seas and flows 
over tlio Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current. — Enters tho Indian seas quito 
at the commencement of June and In the course 
of tlie succeeding two weeks spreads over tlie 
Arabian Sea and llay of Bcqgal up to their 


extreme iiorthcni limits. It advances over 
India from tliese two seas. Tiie Arabian sea 
current blows on to the west<'coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Giiats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Ilaji>utana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal curri'iit blows directly up tlie 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another jioition 
curves to south at tlie licad of tlic Bay and 
over Bengal, and tlicn meeting witli the barrier 
of tlie Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-casti'rly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. Tlie south-west mon- 
soon continues for tlircc and a lialf to four 
inontlis, viz.^ from tlic beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails tliroughout 
India tlie principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. 'Lffo greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of tlie Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives licavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the liilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of wliicli falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the JPi'iiinsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into tlie 
Bay wlicrc it coalesces witli tlic local rurrent. 
Tho nortlicni portion *of tlic current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Eatliiawar ‘and Sind coasts 
gives a ccitaiu amount of rain to tlie coast 
(listricts and frequent showers to tho Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Eajputaiia 
and passing onward gives wodcratc to lieavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Ilajputana 
and tho North-west Himalayas. In this region 
tlie current meets witli and mixes witli tho 
moii-sooii current from the Bay. 

The monsoon eur-cftt over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
we.st and is tlius directed towards the Ten- 
asscrim liills and up tlie valley of the Irrawady 
to wliicli it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
Tliat portion of tliis cuD.cnt which advances 
Butficieutly far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very lieavv rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of tlie 
Assam Hills is i'orced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perliaps tho heaviest^/n the world) 
to the sout^rn face, of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of t’lic Bay current advances 
from the south wardLover Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward b| tlic barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives j^ncral rain over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Kash- 
mir. 

To the south of tliis easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north ^ tlie westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab througlf- Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur t[ Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon 'ibrevails. In this area 
the rainfall ^s uncertaii^ and would probflbly 
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be light, but that the storms from the Bay 
of Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to ad- 
vance along this track and t<| give it heavy 
if occasional rain * 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches ov*r a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma ; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is : — 


May 

.. 2* GO inches 

J«nc 

.. 7*10 

July 

..11-25 „ 

August 

.. 9-52 

September 

.. 6*78 

October . . 

. . 8* 15 ,, 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones arc an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz. 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. Tlic following gives the total number 
of storiffs recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and show^tho monthly distribution : — 
Jan. Feb. Ma\< Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 'll* 36 45 31 22 8 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 . . 1 1 5 . . 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during tiic year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some years 
those variations arc very large. This is more 
particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this clement which may occur arc ; — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the, rains 
over a larg<5 part of the country, this 
being most frequent in Nortli Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both. 

(3) Early t('rmination of tlio rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more', rain than usual 
to one part and less tlian usual to an- 
other part of the, country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh wcatlier bt^gins to a})pear in the extreme 
north-west of India, 'this area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at tlio same time con- 
tracting till by tlio end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the. Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, lino 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications whicli arc inseparable from 
mct(‘orological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For Monsoon conditions in 1913, q,v.) 
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India has been the home of tfic cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
wliito wool, was well known to the ancients, 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine w'ovcn goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms arc 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce' 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
lmi)ortancc with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last years of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inllatcd price, and 
Induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
!‘Sharo Mania,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re-oponed the Houtliern Borta widespread ruin 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealtli brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £ 92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns arc avail- 
able, 1012-13, the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was comi)utcd at 21,911,000 
acres which marked a net increase of 296,000 
acres or 1*4 per cent, on the 21,015,000 acres 
(revised figure) of the previous year. The 
total estimated outturn 4,397,000 bales of 
400 lbs. as against 3,288,000 bales for previous 
year, representing an increase of 1,109,000 
bales or nearly 34 per cent. To this figure 
may be added some 1,000 bales estimated as 
the production in Native States in Bchar and 
Orissa which make no return. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Ify- 
dcrabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop : — 


Burma 

204,000 

Bchar and Orissa 

86,000 

Assam 

35,00()'* 

Hyderabad 

. . 2,yi9,000 

Beiigal 

50,000 

United Provinces 

. . 1,032,000 

Ajmer-Merwara 

37,000 

Punjab 

. . 1,362,000 

North-West Frontier . . 

49,000 

Sind 

270,000 

Bombay and Baroda . . 

.. 5,330,000 

Central Province 

.. M00,000 


Central India . . , . 1,352,000 

Madras .S .. • .. 862,000 

Rajputana 300,000 

Mysore 110,000 

Of an average Luttum of four million bales it 
may be said that 1,733,000 bales are exported, 
l,781,0''() consumed by the Indian mills, and 
450,000 consumed in India outside the mills. 
The distribution of the export trade la 
indicated in the appended table. 


Exi)orts of cotton to principal countries in 
thousands of cwts. (31 cwts. equal one bale.) 



1910-11 

1911-1^ 

1912-13. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Japan 

2,852 

3,51/^ 

3,549 

Germany 

1.301 

89i 

050 

Belgium 

1,095 

774 

864 

Italy 

1,100 

680 

576 

Austiia-Uuiigary . . 

682 

472 

306 

Franco 

388 

202 

325 

United Kingdom . . 

568 

418 

305 

China 

159 

00 

193 

Spain 

317 

128 

86 

From this it will 

bo seen 

that the 

United 


Kingdom is a very small purchaser of Indian 
cotton. The higher c(\’ints of yam now' chiefly 
spun in Lancashire cannot bi produced from 
Indian cotton, and the United Kingdom takes 
licr supi^Ucs from the United States and Egypt. 
Japan is the principal consumer. Formerly 
Japan bought Indian yarn largely, but her 
own textile industry has of^^aniied so rapidly 
that she is now not only independent of the 
Indian yarn supply, but is a strong and suc- 
cessful competitor for the Ciiincso trade, and 
even exports small quantities of hosiery to 
India, where it has s^.c{.^ed an entry owing to 
its cheapness. After Japan the principal 
buyer in the Continent, wliere the short staple 
Indian cotton finds a ready sale owing to its 
cheapness. 

Bombay Is the great Centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are' Dhollcras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Oerars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the ccutrar Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name pVen to the 
cotton of t^is Gangetlc valley, and generally 
to the col tons of Noahom India. Tlie Madras 
cottons are known fis Westerns, Coconodas, 
Coimbatores and Tj nnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnovcliyv Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus Vo culttvatfon. Govern- 
ment hs^o also been active in Improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation oS oxotio 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable mel.sure of Huccess, they 
liavo not proceeded farl^nough to leaven the 
whole outtuiQ, which stUT consists for the 
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part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

llofcrcnco has liwen made ta the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew BO large that it excited alarm In England, 
and It was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 


I loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. Tlie 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay is in 1850. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, in progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in iK)unds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
in the twelve months, April to March, of each of the past three years : — 



1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Bombay 

424,902,040 

411,521,380 

485,500,927 

Madras 

41,070,719 

42,838,080 

44,974,138 

Bengal 

38,278,828 

32,025,497 

37,355,113 

N. P. 

30,205,427 

39,187,420 

43,705,289 

Punjab 

8,221,423 

0,030,835 

5,321,927 

C. P. and ilerar 

28,314,423 

27,738,443 

33,581,772 

Native States . . , 

32,930,081 

31,188,532 

37,856,584 

Grand Total .. 

029,927,141 

r 

1 025,030,199 

688,421,760 


1’he spinning of yarn is in a larg(i degree centred in IJoiubay, tin’ mills of that province pro- 
ducing nearly 75 pt'r cent, of lh(i quantity produced In Jirltish India. Tlie TTnlted Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh and Madras produced about 7 per cent, eaeli, while Bengal and the (Jentral Tro- 
vinces pa:oduccd 5. 5 and 4. 7 per cent, respectively. Elsewlierc the production is as yet very 
limited.* 


Bombay Spinners. 


Here is a detailed Htat<jmcnt of the quantity (iu pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island : — 



1010-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Nos. 1 to 10 
„ 11—20 
„ 21—30 
31—40 
Above 40 
Wastes, <fcc. 


81,141,272 

171,213,902 

03,045,859 

4,313,591 

050,137 

02,288 

81,453,298 

170,700,003 

70,058,529 

4,551,901 

705,207 

105,000 

95,429,461 

188,102,363 

74,850,464 

4,420,751 

837,200 

40,701 


Total 

320,427,130 

327,040,898 

363,081,000 


’ Yarn at Ahmkdabad. 

The corr^lSponding figures for Ahmodabad arc us follows : — ■ 


— 

lOlO-ll. 

9 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

NO 0 . 1 — 10 

„ 11—20 

„ 21—30 .. \ 

31—40 

Above 40 . . . 

Wastes, ^ 

1,861,237 

12,732,595 

34,227,622 

11,181,752 

808,001 

7,336 

2,279,985 

15,282,525 

36,599,608 

12,404,849 

1,014,041 

4,856 

2,039,070 

15,650,673 

37,049,666 

11,687,071 

1,376,446 

1,662 

Total 

• 

60,818,603 

1 

67,686,824 

07,810,104 
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Yarn Spun throughout India. 


The i^rand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam soun in the VThoIe of India; in- 
cluding Native States, arc given in the following table : — 


— 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 



115,7.52,293 

336,438,592 

116,179,494 

338,330,790 

136,998,204 

369,366,800 

,, 21—30 
„ 31—40 



137,466,016 

18,034,988 

149,332,247 

20,280,954 

158,816,211 

19,641,700 

Above 40 . . 
Wastes, &c. 



1,840,547 

394,705 

2,199,468 

704,246 

. 2,937,880 
660,956 



Total » . 

609,927,141 

625,030,199 

688,421,760 


In the early days of the textile industry the energies of the inillowners were largely concentrat- 
ed on the production of yarn, both for the China market, and for the handlooms of India. The 
increasing competition of Japan in th<^ Cliina market, the growth of an indigenous industry in 
Cliina and the uncertainties introduced by tlic lluctuations in the Cluna exchanges consequent on 
variations in tlie price of silver compelled the millowners to cultivate the Home market. The 
general tendency of recent years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this i)urj)osc to supplement the Indian supply, to erect more l(x>ms, and to produce 
inon? dyed and hlea(!hed goods. This practice has readied a higher dc'velopment in Bombay than 
In other parts of India, and the Hombay l*resid<‘iicy produces nearly 87 per cent, of the clotli 
woven in India. The United Provinces produces 3.8 per cent, the Central Provinces 5 p^r cent, 
and Madras about 3 per cent. Grt>y (unbleached) goods still represent mearly 77 per cent, of 
the whole production, but dyeing and bleaching arc making rapid progress. » 

Analysis of Woven csoods. 

Tlic following brief extract is taken from tlie statement of the quantity (in poynds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


— 

1910-11, 

1911-12. 

fc- o 

1912-13. 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 




Pounds 

Yards 

191,735,643 

829,196,807 

204,901,143 

883,380,610 

211,108,193 

914,163,220 

Coloured piece goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

51,786,494 

213,544,846 

59,554,232 

252,770,980 

‘ 71,828,052 

306,251,309 

Grey and coloured goods other tliau piece 
goods — 

Pounds 

Y’ards , . . . . . , . 

, 1,597,640 
^ 485,576 

^ 1,6/6,191 

46,702 

1,812,894 

415,133 

Hosiery — 

Pounds 

Dozens 

623,729 

339,645 

107,006 

273,478 

600,997 

284,799 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

71,367 

85,684 

217,668 

t 

Total- 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

245,814,873 

1,042,741,653 

825,221 

266,644S56 

1,136,151,190 

690,^0 

285,467,804 

1,220,414,529 

699,^32 
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BOMBAY Woven Good?. 


The output of t*^oveu goods |uring the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
(The weight in pounds represents tlic wcigl»t of all w'ovcn goods ; the measure in yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


1 

• 

j 1910-11. 

j 1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Pounds 

199,.531,111 

219,437,846 

230,200,332 

Yards 

800,018,057 

950,404,102 

1,001,636,962 

Dozens 

658,602 

643,108 

485,076 


The grand totals for all India arc as follow : — 


• 

1010-11. 

j 1011-12. 

1912-13. 

Pounds 

245,814,873 ] 

266,644,256 

285,467,804 

Yards 

1,042,741,053 

1,136,151,590 

1,220,414,520 


825,221 ; 

690,180 

699,932 


Cotton Exports. 


Cotton^ manufactures represent 21*3 per 
cent of tJie total value o^ Indian manufactures 
exported and 5.0^ per cent, of tlie whole export 
trade. The outstanding featires of last year, 
(1912-13) scf far as the Indian cotton industry 
was concerned, were the great activity, the 
continued strength of tlic price of indigenous 
cotton, the increased importation of long staple 
cotton required for tine fabrics and that im- 
provement in the relative position of the spin- 
ning section which was felt almost tliroughout 
the world. In sum, the year was one of ex- 
ceptional prosperity la ^tl^c industry. A cal- 
culation, based on the outturn of yarn in the 
twelve months in relation to the number of 
spindles in position, shows tlmt the activity 
of the whole spinning industry was about 75*84 
per cent, of its capacity, while a similar cal- 
culation relating to looms shows an average 
78.76 per cent, of its maximum activity. 
Some gauge of tl/o public estimation of the 
positton is afforded by the facd that a ealcula- 

Tho follo^ng statement shows the quantities 
ed : — ' , 


tion based upon the share values of fifty spin- 
ning and weaving companies shows thi^ value per 
Its. 100 of share capital at the end of March in 
eacli of the last four years to have been as follows 
1910, Its. 112; 1911, Es. 104; 1912, Its. 115; 
1913, Its. 131. So here there was a rise, whereas 
a similar calculation about Lancliashiro mills 
showed a drop of value since the previous year. 
'J'lio joint stock capital engaged in the industry 
Its. 20*07 croH'S as compared with Its. 19*85 
crores in 1911-12 and tlie number of mills was 
263, as against 268 in 1911-12. In 1911-12 
the number of spindles has grown from 6,357,460 
to 6,403,929, tlio number of looms from 85,352 
to 88,951, and the number of hands employed 
from 230,649 to 243,637. Tlie average pro- 
duction of yarn per mensem has increased 
from 52,085,850 to 57,308,479 lbs. The rates 
of increase have therefore been as follows : 
(’apital 1*11 percent, spindles 1 per cent, looms 
3.8 per cent, production of yarn 10*14 per cent, 
and labour 8*74 per cent. 

and values of yarn and piece-goods export- 


Dnit 1000. 1 

Yarn. 

Piece-goods. 


lbs. 

Es. 

Yards. 

Rs. 

Average of previous three, years 

1011-12 

1912-13 . . * « 

187,426 

151,489 

203,061 

8,64,11 

7,59,01 

9,91,68 

91,786 

81,429 

86,513 

2,07,07 

1,96,66 

2,09,80 


The power-spun ybYn retained for consumption in India seems to have increased to somi 
614,318,000 IbS. Of the*i!onsumption, about 92 per cent, is usually Indian yam and 8 per cent 
Imported. Yam was prc^uced in India in 1912-13 to the extent of 688,421,750 lbs. as against 
625,930,199 lbs. in prev^us year, '^ho export? of yam improved by 34.6 per cent. Jn the wcav- 
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inp Boctlon, tlie year was probably the best on record. The production of cloth has never been 
exceeded. It increased by 84,262,939 yards or 7.4 i>er cent. Of the total production of 
1,220,414,529 yards, Indla'appoars to have absorbed 1,098,0:^,000 yards ^which is more by 
77,848,969 yards than in 1911-12 and the piece-goods exported advanced by 5,080,402 yards. 

Progress of the Mill Industry. 


The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 


Year ending 30th June. 

N umber 
of 
Mills 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

TiOoms. 

Average 
No. of 
Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. Bales of .392 

lbs. 

1897 

173 

4,065.018 

37,584 

1 44,335 

4,553,276 

1,300,936 

1898 

185 

4,250,720 

38.013 

148.064 

5,484,648 

• 1,481,328 

1899 

ISS 

4,728,333 

39,009 

162.108 

5,863,165 

1,675,190 

1900 

103 

4,015,783 

10,124 

161,180 

5,086,732 

1,453,352 

1901 

193 

5.000,036 

41,180 

172,883 

4,731,090 

1,351,740 

1902 

102 

5,006,005 

42,584 

181,031 

6.177,633 

1,765,038 

1903 

102 

5,043,207 

44,002 

181, .399 

6,087,090 

1,739,340 

1904 

101 

5.1 18,121 

45,337 i 

181,770 

0,106,081 

1,744,766 

1905 

107 

5,103,186 

50,130 

195,277 < 

0,577,354 

T879,244 

1006 

217 

5,270,505 

52,068 

208,010 

7,082,300 

2,02.3,516 

1907 

224 

5,333.275 

[ 58,430 

205.000 

0,030,595 

1,980,170 

1908 

241 , 

5.750,020 

07,020 

221,105 

0,07f/,250 

1,901, .500 

1009 

250 

6,053,231 

76.808 

236,024 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1010 

203 

0,195,071 

82,725 

233,024 

6,772,535 

1,935,010 

1911 

203 

0,357,100 

85,352 

230,649' 

0,070,531 

1,905,866 

1912 

208 1 

0,463,020 

88,051 

213.637 

7,175,357 

2,0.50,102 

Comparative Figures. 

1 Ameiica 9 

4 per cent,, 

an el India 79 per cent. 


In Great Britain, the United States of America Wages » 

and in India, there are 1,008 mills, 1,777 mills 

and 268 mills respectively, 'the number of The following eomparison of wages has ocen 
spindles in each eonntry is as f()ll«>ws ; — 5.81 prepared by a Mill rro})rietor. “Wages come 
crores, 3 crores and 65 laklis for India; looms to 2,68 croTcs for Bombay, Ivinch employs 
7.58 lakhs, 6.70 laklis, and 80,000 for India; 1.10 lakh ^vrkers. |''bc Bomaby Mills employ 
the number of liands emiiloyeil, 6.27 lakhs fo^ a very expensive .‘•’tinf of managers and over- 

Great Britain, 3,18 lakhs for America and seers. To them mil all other office and 

2.44 lakhs for India; cotton eonsmned in olerieal staffs, 26 lallis were given ; so if this 
bales, 44.38 laklis, 51 lakhs and 20 laklis Indian sum is deducted thfl workman proper got 2.42 
bales for India. If tliesc Indian bales, wliicli eroves, or Ks. 220 pT annum per head. The 

are 302 lbs. ])er bale are reduced to American English workman gets Its. 780 per annum and 

bales, which are 500 lbs. bales, the number of the American workman gets Its. 1,050 per 
bales consumed in India would be about 20 per annum. It the same %.ost of profits and wages 
cent. less. 'J'Jie wages earned by the workmen to the whole of India is applied, then for 1912 
of each country are as follows : — England 48.90 the indlistry as a whole eanml '6.34 crores 
crores per annum, America 33.40 crores, India and wages to workmeir proper would come to 
0.53 crores. The value of the goods produced 5.90 crores and to the ^-all 03 lakhs, 5r a total 
by each country comes to about 225 crores for of 6.53,erores to be |rtivid(‘d i^mongst 2.43 
England, 225 crores for America, 37.50 crores lakli liaiuls which are employed in India. The 
for India. Out of her total production England average rate of* wti^es affathis figure would worl^ 
retains 20 |>er fpnt. for home consumption^ qut at per anniln.*’ 
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Statement of the amount In rupees of Excise duty realisc'l from goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills in T3rl4ish India; iMider the Cotton Duties Act, IT of 1890 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Naave States; in each year from 1895-96 to 1912-13. 





Bombay 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

United 
■provinces 
of Agra and 


Central 

Provinces 

and 

Berar (n) 




Ajmer- 

Merwara). 


1895- 96 0) 

1896- 97 . . 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 



196 
9,14,480 
9,60,600 
1 1 ,26,390 
10,95,23(5 

496 

56,300 

66,470 

89,130 

88,678 

60 

4,480 

1,180 

900 

2,523 

4,259 

45,870 

44,350 

61,000 

54,818 

615 
13,270 
1 1,460 
12,730 
10,448 

89,640 

79,269 

84,969 

88,109 

1900- 01 . . 

1901- 02 . . 

1902- 03 . . 

1903- 04 . . 

1904- 05 .. 



10,28,512 

15,2(5,1031 

15,84,125 

17,(54,527 

20,43,832 

41,827 

54,139 

67,813 

62.350 

65,3>79 

5.038 
5,863 
6,(505 
10,908 
1 J ,929 

50,116 
; 69,284 

74,023 

1 80,189 

I 90,710 

5,800 

4.379 

3,031 

1,104 

2,607 

84,978 

1,10,140 

1,30,620 

1,56,371 

1,61,368 

1905- 00 .. 

1906- 07 . . 

1907- 08 . . 

1908- 00 . . 



22.78.425 

24,36,2(55 

28,82.206 

29,51,859 

1,10.913 

1,32,693 

1,35,131 

1,12,295 

11,165 

23,700 

31,556 

53,351 

! 1,32,301 

; 1,35,884 

■ 1,66,014 

1,88,345 

5,144 

7,464 

8,746 

9,509 

1,08.743 

1,61,680 

1,75,014 

1,98,419 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 



33,88,658 

36,78,555 

42,17,878 

48,27,698 

1,15,333 

1,48.136 

1,65,048 

2,06,804 

.55,822 i 1.92,552 

56,359! 1,82,083 

48,63li 1,84,053 

80,6401 2,11,840 

6,011 

7.300 

10,802 

18,381 

2,17,217 

2,07,818 

2,52,415 

2,71,882 





Total British India. 

Native 

Slat(‘.s. 

Crand Total. 

— 

— 


Cross duty. 

N('t duty. 

Iross duty. 

Cross duty. 

Net duty. 

1895-96 0) 



5,035 

5,635 

214 

5,870 

5,879 
11,1 0,049 

1896-97 . . 



11,23,440 

10,9l,r>9(‘ 

18,459 

11,41,899 

1897-98 . . 



11,66,329 

J 1 ,38,950 

47,835 

12,14,104 

1 1 ,86,785 

1898-99 . . 



13.75,119 

13,53,120 

52,186 

14, 27, .305 

14,05,300 
13, .50, 451 

1899-1900.. 



13,39,812 

13,09,51 4 

40.937 

1.3,80,749 

1900*01 . . 



12,16,307 

11,62,917 

■ 48,4 49 

12,64,750 

12,11,396 

17,77,965 

1901-02 .. 



17.69,908 

17,16,836 

01,171 

18,31,079 

1902-03 . . 



18,66,213 

18,25,460 

6.5,541 

19,31,754 

18,91,010 

1903-04 .. 



20,77,449 

20,36,101 

.59,061 

21,36,510 

20,95,149 

1904-05 . . 



#3,81,825 

2.3^33,636 

67,320 

24.49,145 

24,00,970 

1905-06 .. 



27,06,78 4 

26,71,061- 

83,455 

27,90.239 

27,54,516 

1906-07 . . 



29,00,957 

28,64,202 

81,970 

29,82,071 

29,46.152 

1907-08 .. 



33,99,717 

33.55,946 

07,499, 

3-4,97,216 

34, .53,443 

1908-09 . . 



35,43,778 

34,08.180 

1,14,498 

36,58,276 

36,12,977 

1009-10 . 


* ! . 

40,00,193 

39,61,020 

1,37,699 

41,43,892 

44,56,129 

40,98,719 

191 0-n . 


42,20,575 

1 ,75,878 

1,75,878 

44,01,707 

1911-12 . 


. .j 

48,79^478 

48,04,492 

1,82,479 

50,01,957 

49,86,971 

1912-13 . . 

« 


V 

56,17,311 

65,76,609 

2,21,178 

58,38,489 

57,97,787 


(a) From Jlihe 1st 0(l()ber 1902 from wldch date the, province was leased in perpetuity to tl^e 
British Govem»Aent. 


fb) Fof yebru^ry (^4 Mqrc}i 1*896, 
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The Jute 

Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
Industry of Jiengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Itcngal was started at 
Itishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduee<l in 1850. 'I’he original outlurn 
was 8 tons p(T day. In 1000 it had grown to 
2,500 tons p(!r day," it is now 2,400 ton^ ])er day 
(working short time), and it shows <‘veiy imli- 
cation of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is praeti- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its ineejition to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was (leorge Aeland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midslnpman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the lOast India Marino Ser- 
vice. lie quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
In (k'ylon, where he was siieeessful. T.ater 
on lie turned liis atti'ution to Bengal, and 
arriving in C’alcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the managc'meni of the paper 
works, tlum at Serampore, where experiments 
W(‘re being tri(!d with country grasses ami fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. 3’his seems to have 
suggested to Aeland the maniiFaelure of rhea, 
and in 1851 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to inanufactun! goods from that material. 
During this tiip he visited Dundee, and \ihile 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the imixirting of machinery 
into Bengal “ wliore the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Aeland jilaced orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year aecompanied hv his two sons 
and a few Dundee meehanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Uishra, the site of the i)resent \\elling- 
ton milD, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made. 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. Alter several 
ups and downs the Aeland interest in the 
Bishra mill ceased in 1807, and the company 
which \cland had formed in 1851 was wound 
up In 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. (Jeorg(' Memlorson of that 
ilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute V'o. 
was launched under his auspices. 'I'o this 
company is due the credit of introdueiiig tlw 
I)ower-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1804, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present ” Barnagorc Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.”, which is credited at the 
present moment with making a monthly pioflt 
of throe lakhs. Four other mills followed 
in succession — Gouriiwrc, Seraigunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

” From 1808 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in ” The Romance of Jute,” “ the 
five piilis excepting the Rishra mill simply 


C 

Industry. 

coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to fv250.” To Illustrate the pros- 
IMuity of the industry at this period wc may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagorc 
Company. On tiie working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, wliich se^'ined to justify tln^ ciif)rmous 
capital at wliich the comiiany was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
08 pur cent, premium. Tlio dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. ’J'hon came a change. The invest- 
ing imblic had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
ndiirn than coal or tea, both of which had 
just enjoyert a boom, it w'as only necessary to 
issue a prospectus of a jute mill^to have all 
the sliares snapped up in the course of an after- 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies w'ore floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Badge Budge and 
Sibpore, ami two Homo compani(*s, the Champ- 
dan y and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(New Union), Asiatic (now Hoorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliiighatta-Burnagoic branch mill), 
Bustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, cl*/ncd by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of ^Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen qew companies, coming on all 
of a lu'ap and swelling the total < looms from 
1.250 up to 3,500. This W'as too much of a 
strain for the now industry, and for the. next 
ten years all the mills hai’ a* severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Bustornjec — became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on under new names 
and management. Vort Gloster also suflered 
badly. 

Betw'ocn 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardiuc, Skin|or & Co., which came 
into being in 1877. as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
Msit to Calcutta in 1876, when ho transferred 
the agency of the GouvipoiV Co. from M<‘ssrs. 
Jardine, Hkinnor A Co. to his own firm. •This 
mill, together «with additions made by some 
of the otlier mills, brought t^ total looms 
up to 5,15U, in 1882^ By the end of 1885 the 
total was nirther ajfcmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victorial| and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the numbir of looms at w^ork up to 
0,700. From this Period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into exfldcnce except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,400 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branclj of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 ai^d 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — the Gordon Twist Mill 
with IjAOO spindles (now'jthe Forl^ Gloster Branch 
mill), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, ^nglo-India, 'Standard, 
National, Delta (whifli absorl^d the Seraj- 
gungc), and the Kinnis^. A lull of four years 
witneB.sed large cxtensiotis to the existing mills, 
after which*’ came the following series of*ncw 
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inilla, besides further heavy extensions — Dal- 
liousic, Alexandria, Naihati, Lawrence, Kc- 
liancc, Belvedere, Auckland, Kcl)|n and North- 
brook. In 1909, 38 companies were at work 
with a loom power of 30,685, of which 17,735 
were for Hessians, and a total of 6,77,070 spin- 
ning spindles, employing all told about 184,110 
Indian hands and about 450 Kuropean assist- 
ants, a total representing th5 entire popula- 
tion of Dundee of those days. In 1895 there 
were only 9,701 looms and 2,03,522 spindles 
employing 57,000 hands and 180 European 
assistants. In 1913 there were 37,316 looms 
and about 700,000 spindles, and the popula- 
tion employed exceeded 200,000 including 
about 500 Europeans. The jiumber of com- 
panies at Wv#rk was 43, and the total number 
of mills 45. The nominal aggregate share 
capital of Bengal jute mills in i911-12 was 
Its. 7,29,55,000 ; paid up capital in the same 
year, Its, 6^1,90,200 ; aggregate debentures, 
its. 80,15,500. 

The Jute Mills Association now one of 

the most important, if not tlio most 
important, of tlie bodies affiliated to tlic Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances :--In 1880 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that,* in spite of the constant 
opening up of nc^w markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agn'oment, 
with the late 8. E. .1. Clarke, .Secretary to th<i 
Chamber of Commerce as trustee, to work 
short tin*. 'I’lie only mills which stood out 
of this arrangoiiuuit weit; tlu; Hooghly and 
Sorajgungc. 3’hc* first agreement, for six 
months datij^g from 15th February 1880, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 1.5, 1891. 
The state of the i*|arkct at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five yeai.s be- 
tween 4 days a week, 0 days a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
n short period in 1890. ‘AFi important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of tlic agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in tlio case 
of a few incomplete n%w mills. 

In 1890, with a view to furtijor improving 
the situation, tluF associated mills entered 
into H compact to fix a scale of minimum sell- 
ing rates for fabrics used in thci country trade, 
rates for mark^s west of Suez to be left open. 
This artificial attempt ta impro\X' the mill 
sale-sheets lasted for ahoutVlS montris, and had 
a disastrous effect on mutiml confidence among 
the mills. Ail sorts of ruscU to get round the 
minimum scale were adopted, and reni mi- 
nation became the order tin; day. Certain 
of the more favoured mills encouraged a sort 
of double barrelled business by which they 
wore able to dispose of gountry goods at the 
fi.xcd rates in consideration of selling a quan- 
tity of foreign iRoods at buyers’ prices.* Tiiis, 
combined with other devices adopted by certain 
mills, ha(J the effect ultimately of breaking 
up all combination afiong the mills. Nor 
has the jute trade eveiibecn able to work iu 
complete harmony siuje. Mutual suspicions 
hav^ rendered it veryi dlfllcult evtn to work 


half time on occasion, and the moment demand 
3how.s the slightest sign of.catching up supply, 
nothing on earth will prevent one mill after 
the other putting in new extensions and thus 
hastening the moment when supply will over- 
take demand. 


Working days.— Witli the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p. m. on Saturdays. 'J’hc local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but tlicir action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a souk; what half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members wore practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more mo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a llesoliition 
by the provincial Government under the Fac- 
tory Act and the matter was dropped. Sc'vcral 
other abortive attempts were made later on 
to arriv'o at some agreemoit relative to sliort 
time, but tliey mostly failed. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. l\rr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report whicli the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. Hard 
times are once more looming ahead, and it is 
I)ossible that IMr. Parks’ scheme may be with- 
drawn from its nesting place and studied with 
a view to applying it to future exigencies. It 
is doubtful, however, whether even Mr. Parks 
can introduce amity of purix)sc and consist- 
ency iu action to the jute trade in Bengal. 


Increase in looms. — Mr. Percy Newson, 
of Messrs. Jardine, 8klnner A* Co., the well 
known authority on the jute trade, gives the 
following interesting figures showing the in- 
crease in looms at work during the past 18 
years : — • 




1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
19(‘4 
1905 


1906 
3 907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 
1913 


9,481 

11,490 

13,466 

14,278 

14,278 

15.336 

16,640 

17,597 

19,741 

23,018 

2.3,884 

26,799 

29,074 

30,824 

31,755 

32,711 

32,632 

37,310 


The Handloom Weavers 


By F. Booth Tucker. 

Next to agriculturist.^ the handlooia weavers 
of India rank second in numerical importance 
ainoiu? lier skilled Industrial workers In round 
llp;tires al)out 11 million souls are. dependent 
on tiii.s industry, I’roni a position of pros- 
perity and even aftlueiice. tli<‘y have suddenly 
been reduced, throuj'h no fault of tlieirown, but 
by circumstances over wliicli lie-y Inive no 
control, and which it was impossible for tlurn 
to foresee, to a condition of indigence and (!ven 
starvation. Taking a snpertlcial view of tlie 
situation one mif'ld. Ix^ tempted to .say that 
the remedy i.s in their own hands. I.et tljem 
forsake their lioiinis and take serviee in the 
mills and the prohlom will he solved, lint 
this wouhl he a short sightc'd and unwise 
policy. 'I'lK're are fundainc'iital objections 
to it which cannot be overlooked. 

What the handloom industry of India calls 
for is ti'd anniliilation, hut leadc'r.ship. 'I’o 
invite a noble and aueieiit industry wliich lias 
been for many aptes one of tlie main bulwarks 
of India’s prosperity Aoluntjtrily to commit. 
“ harakiri ” is a lieiy:!it of self-saeriflce of 
whicli even Japane.'io models would hardly 
approve. The mill-owners of l.,aneashir(' would 
no doubt benefit jiieatly — at least for tlie time 
being— if they could pi'isuade tin* foolish mill- 
owners of India tliat iu viinv of l.aiieashire’s 
superior skill, intelligiMice, education, capital 
or other cause's, tlie latter ought promptly to 
commit suicide, and if tliey could pi'rsuade 
the CSovcrnmiMit of India tliat in liol.storing 
Up iiic industry in its uueipial stiuggle tliey 
were emharking in a wasteful and u.sele.ss ex- 
penditure of money and energy, and find’ tlieir 
proper course Ma>uld he to tax it out of e.vist- 
crico, or at h'ast abandon it to its fate! 
Training Schools. 

Unfortunately in the ca.^i' of the voiceless 
handloom weavers the mill interests have to 
a laige extent ovi’rporsuadcd Uovirnment 
tliat it is usele.ss to liel]) tliem to su.stain the 
unequal ^truggle. Nearly o^ery liandloom 
weaving school in India and el.sewlieie has 
sooner or later been converted into a training 
school for mill foreinen 'and inanageis, as- 
piring to salaries of from Its. .00 to Its. .OOO. 
What wonder wlien it is remenilx'ied that 
the managers of tliese institutions linve been 
almost without e.xceptioii tiicinselves trained 
in mill schools to mill mctiiods, and liave be- 
come accustomed (o look down upon tlie 
handloom industry, and to regard it as hei;U 
foredoomed to extinction. 

Similarly, when Government have appoint d 
exports, or committors, to inve.stigatc the 
question and to K'jiort on the advisability and 
best moans of helping tlie handloom weaver, 
to whom has the duty been entrusted ? Almost 
Invariably to mill experts, whoso verdict has 
been n foregone conclusion. They might 
well liave saved themselves tlie trouble and 
expense. I liave sometimes written to such 
persons myself and urged them to confer with 
our own oxpcrt.s, who have bci'Ji engaged In 
the exclusive study of the problem for the 
IfMit 7 or 8 years, or to allow me an opportunity 


of presenting tiersonally ilia handloom weavois’ 
side of the story, and almost witliout excep- 
tion they have been too bu.sy, or have not been 
abb' to visit tiie centres suggested, or have 
paid them a cursory and contemptuous call, 
while a more or less one-sided report has been 
pre.si'iited, whicn lias frequently resulted in 
Government withliolding its much-ncc( cd 
help- from this struggling community and 
further generously subsidising the wealthy 
mill-.sclioois ! 

Not that the two interests are necessaiily 
opposed to each oilier, any more than are the 
Infantry and Cavalry of an army in the fleld. 
While Indian mills au'. lookinjT abroad for 
maikets for their yarn, the li million skilled 
w(‘avers at their door are well W'orthy of their 
eonsiderat ion and should fotni t^e 'most va- 
luable market for their output. Mills th.at 
will study tiic reijuireinents of this home field, 
need not look outside tlie four comers of India 
for many a year to come. 

What is wanted. 

What the handloom WTavers of India 
need is : — 

1. Leadership. Tliey arc like slicep ‘with- 

out a slupherd. 'I'iie few h'aclcis tliat have 
liitlierto lieen supplied tlu'in have too often 
been wi'l\e.s in slieep’s clothing, wlio have 
faih'd eitlier to nnderstaiul their nee^’’js, or win 
tlK'ir contidencc. '' ^ 

2. The second meat need is instruction 
in Impioved methods. 

.*L 'I’he wx'aver must aho be placed in (ouch 
witli the markets of the vv» vldr 

4. This will involve a generous expendi- 
ture of money by Govcrnimiit in doing for 
the w'eaver wliat he obviously cannot do for 
liimself. But the outcome will abundantly 
repay the outlay. ,, 

rroperly led, projierly instructed and pro- 
perly connected wkli the world’s great cloth 
laiznar, tlie Aveavt'r of India may yet again 
Ix'eome India’s pride, and the merchants of 
tlie world may yet again vie with one anotlier 
in seeking the inoducts of his age-learned skill. 

Tlie tji'-k is not nearly so diflie.iilt as it seems. 
The maehlnery exists, but needs extension 
and expansion' Tliero are some things which 
the weaver can, must and wilVdo for hiinselL 
Tliere arc other tilings which must be done for 
him. :r 

' V 

Le (dership. 

1. lie must be^Hiipplied with Leaders who 
know' his needs a^i in whom he can safely 
trust. 'I'hese Icadcis ought not, save under 
exceptional elrcumstanccs, to be chosen from 
his rivals. The milhtrained export is, as a 
rule, of very little u.so to him and is often a 
l)ositiv^ source of tlanger. Tl^> leaders whom 
he needs must be In thorough sympathy with 
liis cause, must understand his fcondltions, 
must include those i ho are p4>le themscIveB 
to handle the shuttle* 'and must not be mere 
students and theoretic* an.s. And here I would 
like to say' that it is *higlily dangerous %or a 
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Presidenoy, or State to allow their policy to- 
wards the" handloom weaver to he dictated by 
a young graduate •from a mild* school. 'NVo 
should not dream of putting the cleverest 
University Graduate to fill the chair of a Com- 
missioner or to dictate the policy of Govcni- 
ment, because ho had gained honours in Poli- 
tical Economy, Sei^mce, hau^uages or other 
elemoiitfi of knowh'dge. And yet in not a few 
instances the destinies of th(‘, vast weaving 
community have been entrusted to the guidancj; 
of the merest tyroes iji this diffle.ult art 1 What 
wonder that the ship has soon been w'recked 
and consequently abaiuloiied, and then the 
cause regarded as hopeless. 

The great, majority of these T.eaders will 
have to be seh'cted from the weavers them- 
f-elves and )iot from callow unfiedge*! students 
of the theory of tlu'ir art.. 

Sulllable Schools Needed. 

Therefore they must have suitable 
Schools. T say suitable, because many of tiie 
schools established for their benefit have bec'n 
anything but suitable. Erecinently it has 
Ix'en necessary to close tbem for this V(‘ry 
n'ason. The founder of one such brought 
the Governor of his Presidency to warn the 
weavers that if they failed to drink at the 
fountain of textile knowh'dge which Govern- 
ment had at grc'at ox])ense establislu'd for 
them, it would be his painful duty to stox> its 
unvalued flow One man could hnd them to 
water, but^ even a Govc'rnvient could not force 
the unwilling Inyso to drink. Moon after- 
wards the institution was closed, and the 
weavers of (•jiirsc wore blamed for their stu- 
pidity. 

liy a suitable^ school I mean, 

(1) A sehoo. thatqs under tlic sympathetic 
management of a leader who understands the 
weavers’ riee<ls and can win their confidence. 

(2) A school in which the teachers can them- 
selves weave and can consequently be looke<l 
up to by the weavers. * ' 

(3) A .school exclusively for weavers and not 

for mill-students, nor a combination of the two. 
A school in which the adult weaver is tak<n 
bv the hard and tauf])t im|)roved jm'thods. 
His advice, assistance, sugge^stions and objec- 
tions should be encouraged, and he should 
be given the^free opportunity to choose for 
himseflf the kind of Implements, mateiials and 
methods which ho himself may •prefer, within, 
of course, rcasonL-^sble limits. Ho may not be able 
to read, or write, but when it comes to ques- 
tions of his own particular Urt, he will usually 
exhibit a shrewdness, alonViiess and common 
sense, which should be devillopcd and ciicour- 
aged. Jl 

{4} Being a family man, » the adult weaver 
must receive such remuneration as he may 
require fo*r the. support of liis family, while 
learning improved method*^. 

(5) The schoolomust be in close toucl' with 
the world’s markets and ii^ust teach the weaver 
the kinds OT cloth that it will pay him to make 
The weaver is Ivenly aw Jke to the commercial 
side of his undertaking f and will appreciate 
such assistance. The n|bre theoretical peda- 
gogue^ bad enough in op ordinary educational 


system, stuffing too often our children's heads 
with useless knowledge, but in a weaving 
school he spells blue Tuin to Its best intere.sts. 

(0) The weav('r ought to bo helped by ineans 
of loans and time payments to become the 
owner of Gie improved implements of which 
he ha.s beci taii'.dit tlie use, should ho so desire. 
Ho .should be allowed to select those which lie 
himself xuvfers and should he enabled to i>ay 
for th('m by inslalineufc. 

<7) Travelling br.anches should be establish- 
ed which c.an go fro?n villag(^ to village at regu- 
lar intervals, explaining melhod^', iiniting 
eritieisms. establishing ei'ntres aiul h. 'ping 
to inarkid the produr-e ol the weavers, and to 
ohlnin for thf'in good yaiii at reasonable ]n]ees. 

Marketing of Produce. 

3 . The marketing of produce i,s not so 
difficult, as might, at fir.^t .sigltt appear. Each 
centre should gradually work ui) a market 
ot its own, arid when one line ceases to yield 
a reasonahb' profit, another should ho substituted; 
as tbo weavers bi'eomo Ix'tter organized and 
tiaine<l, tlu.' market will gradually run after 
t hem. 

We have ourselves established in connec- 
tion with oiir various wn^aving scliools a trading 
agency whieli takes over the whole of their 
output, and whoso business it is to find out 
what th(‘ markets require. It works on n 
strictly business b.asis and greatly facilitates 
tlx; working of our schools.. 

;t is now' some eight years since the Salva- 
tion Army took up tlx; cause, of the handloom 
wn'avers of India, and T think that wo may 
claim to have gained a thorough working 
knowledge of their needs, and to have largely 
won their confidence. 

One of our Officers has invented a loom W'hich 
has bet'll gt'nerally aeeepted as the bt'st and 
fastt'st handloom in ('xistenee. What is even 
more important, it w'orks so easily tlint a child 
can use it. T]in« all the members of a wt'avor’s 
family can work it in turn and biing their out- 
put almost to a level with that of a mill. East 
slays for throwing the shuttle can he obtained 
from Its. 7, and upw'aid.s, and tlio complete 
loom from lls. 35 and upwards. 

A fast loom is of no use to a weaver without 
a warping machine that can turn out long warps. 
For this wo havi' a very simple device suitable 
for village use. One w'arjiing machine can 
keep some twenty fast looms supplied with 
warps. The cost of this m.achinc is only Rs. 35. 

The preparation of thread from cotton, 
w'ool, or"silk has also received our attention, 
and impro\ed methods have been introduced 
which are greatly appreciated by the weavers 
and villagers. Improved spinning and reeling 
inacliinea can be obtained lor Rs. 15 and up- 
wards. 

The price of the implements has been brought 
down to the lowest point consistent with good 
workmanship and materials. The strain upon 
a fast loom is very Bcvorc, and unless it is well 
made it soon goes to pieces. The weavers 
themselves well understand this and piefer a 
good machine, even if it costs more. 
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Salvation Army Work. 

Wo have already 20 centres of our own in 
India, where weaving, warping and silk reel 
ing are being taught, while wo have helped to 
start many others of a similar character, 'the 
influence of otir work 1ms spread to oilier landf, 
and we have supi lied looms, or wimving masters 
to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Ihirma, 
China and Khodisia. 1 would close with 
quoting the testimony of a llurmese merchant 
who came over to our Ludhiana Wimvina School 
to study the suitability of our methods for 
his country. 

“I arrived here on the 31st March 1913 to 
study the workings of the School and Looms, 
and on the 2nd of April, ?.<?., in two days’ time 
I found to my surprise? that I could weave at 


the rate of fifty picks per minute. A little 
more care and attention one could weave on 
these looms thoroughly ,in a fortnight. I 
at once placefi an order for 5 looms, one warp- 
ing machine and accessories, amounting in all 
to about hs 1,100 which were done and prompt- 
ly drspatcheil to my entire salisfaction. 1 
am leaving with regret on Saturday. The 
school manag<'nu'nt ami discipline are thorough 
and up-to-date. The Manager is hard work- 
ing, energetic and industrious. I fear he and 
his subordinates arc ovcrw'orked. Tlie Manager 
is generous and attentive. I am surprised 
to tlnd the S. A. Ofllccrs here undergoing a 
life of sacrifice from choice, 'the way he and 
his staff do their duties chef'rfully made me 
a disbeliever, love respect and l^noiir them.” 
(Sd.) Maung llLA Pk, Mandalay, liurmah. 
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Indian Tea. 


Tea is chiefly cuitivaied iu Inliia, in Assam, 
Beiij?al and Soutlicrn Jndia, rhe cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively iinimi)ortant. 
'the latest available statistics are those for 
the year 1912, which were published last Sep- 
tember. They show a total area of 591,8:i3 
acres under tea, of which 54*4,807 acre^s were 
plucked in 1912. Tlierc weic 1174 tea gardens 
in Bengal, 740 in Assam and 241 in Soul hem 
India. The total number of plantations wa.s 
4,450, being an increase of 42 since 1911. The 
area under cultivation has incrcaK<*d since 
1885, Avhen agricultural statistics were first 
compiled, by 108 per cent, and prodindJon 
by .‘U4 pef cent. The average; production 
per acre for the whole of India, excluding 
Burma (where the produce of the tea gardens 
is almost wholly converted into W('t pickled t<‘a, 
which is ea%cn as a condiment) was 544 '7 lbs. 
iu 1912. 

Area and Production. 

Tin; total area under t('a in 1912 was divided 
between the ditferent Brovinces as follows, : — 


Assam — Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley 222,428 

Surma Valley (Cachar and Syliiet). 109,243 

Total, Assam . . . . . . . . 361,071 

Bengal — 

IlarjeeJIng .. .. ^ .. .. 51,767 

Jalpaiguri 94,108 

Chittagong . . , . . 4,502 

% 

Total, Bengal 150,497 

Bihar and Orlssa/(;iu>ta N^agpur) .. 2,282 

United Provinces • . . . . . . 7.707 

Punjab 9,315 

Total, Northern India ,. .. 17,112 

ldadra.s . . . . ^ ^ . . . . 24,396 

Travancore . . . . * . . . . 34,100 

Total, Soutliem India . . . . 58,550 

Burma . . . . . . . . 1,715 

I 

Grand Total . , . . 591 ,833 


The total produoKoTi In 1912 was 295,870,290 
lbs., divided « between the different parts of 
India as follows : — 

Lbs. 

Assam . . \98,798,283 

Bengal \ . . 08,599,603 

Bihar and Orissa . . . , r , . 209,072 

Nortliem India .. .. .. 1,587,790 

Southern India . . ,.j ' . . 23,015,488 

Total . . . . 295,870,290 

i) 

Exports. ^ 

The following were the 'jexports of Indian tea 
by sea : — .. • 

b' Lbs. 

United Kingdom . . fj.. .. 198,457,842 

liussia . . V . . . . 33,126,071 

Otfier European Coun^jies . . ' 1,189,082 


Lbs. 

Egypt 1,043,585 

Elsewlicrc iu Africa . . . . 935,307 

Panada 11,420,520 

U. H. A. 2, .306, 702 

Best of Amcri(;a . . . . . . 55,430 

Ceylon . . . . . , 4,214,551 

Cliina (exclusive of Ilong-Koiig 

and Macao) 9,111,217 

Asiatic Turkey . . . . . . 4,399,145 

Best of Asia 2,340,188 

Australasia . . . . . . 0,390,855 

Total by Sea .. 278,001,489 

The exports by land were as follows : — 

Afghanistan . . , . . . 2,420,928 

Total by land . . . . 3,213,840 

The s<'a and land exports to- 
getluT make, therefore, a 
Grand Total of .. .. 281,815,829 

Features of the Trade. 

The most striking h'atiin's of the trade in 
1912 wt;ro as follows : — Exports by sea improved 
by 17,739,107 lbs. as compared with 1911-12. 
Sliipnients to the Unitc'd Kingdom were greater 
by some 5 ’54 million lbs.: while Russia took 
0’71 million lbs., or some. 25*4 per cent more. 
Exports to Gtuinany were better by some 

17.000 lbs., and those to Austria-! lungary by 
some 42,000 lbs. or 50*5 per c<‘nt. There was 
an improvenu'nt in the demand from Italy 
and Boumania, but Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Turkey, 
European took smaller (piantitics. Homo 
332,500 lbs. mon; were exported to Egypt, 
and Canada’s takings improved by some 
848,700 lbs. 3'he Uidt(*d States took some 

839.000 lbs. less. China increased her demand 
by some 4,000,000 li)s., but Ceylon took 101,000 
lbs. less. Shipments to Australia and New 
Zealand were .smaller by 025,0U0lbs. 

During the five years 1903-04 to 1907-08 the 
pcrc(;utage of tin; Indian tea crop sent to the 
United Kingdom steadily diminished. The 
two succeeding years shoW(‘d some improve- 
ment, but 1910-11 saw a marked decline, and 
although this was mad(; good to a c(;rtaiii ex- 
tent in 1911-12, tlu; percf'utage fell still lower 
ill 1912-13. As regards exports to other 
countries in Europe, the setback experienced 
iu 1911-12 has been made good, the shipments 
of 1912-13 approaching practically those of 
kllO-ll — a record year. A feature of the 
trade of 1912 was the considerable advance 
in shipments to Asian countries, such as China 
and Asiatic Turkey, 

The following table shows the consumption 
of Indian tea in India 


Year. 


Lbs. 

1908-09 


.. 18,260,533 

1909-10 


.. 13,477,297 

1910-11 

. , 

.. 14,224,808 

1911-12 

. , 

.. 15,294,472 

1912-13 

, . 

.. 19,805,660 
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I'lio following statonioiit illustrates the variations in prices of the three principal grades 
of tea sold at the auction sales in Calcutta in 1888 and the past five years, the average price 
of 1888 being taken as 100 in each case. The figures represipt the average of the prices of 
tea from all districts at each sale : — » 


Year. 

Broken Tckoc. 


Pekoe. 



Pekoe Souchong. 


Trice 


Vaiiatioii. 

Tiicc 


Variation. 

Price. 

Variation. 

1888 

Its. 

P- 


As, 

P- 


As. 

P. 


10 

3 

100 

1 8 

1 

100 

6 

3 

100 

1908 

0 

0 

03 

6 

0 

74 

5 

2 

83 

1909 

7 

8 

75 

6 

9 

84 

6 

0 

96 

1910 

7 

3 1 

' 71 . 

7 

0 

87 

6 

4 

101 

1911 

7 

9 

76 

7 

7 1 

94 

0 

0 

108 

1912 

7 

5 

72 

6 

11 

86 

1 

6 

9 

92 

y 


Tlie average })riee realised (m sales (jf Indjan j 
tea on garden account in Jjondun from July 1st 
1912 to June 20th 191 J, was per lb. 

as compared with 9*01rf. per lb. in 1912. | 

Capital and Labour. j 

Tile number of iiersons einployccl in the in- 1 
clustry in 1912 is returned at r)17,r>45 perma - 1 
uently employed, and 95,590 tejuj-'orarily , 
employed, tknnpared with the returns of the ; 
previous year, tliere is an increase of 21,085 I 
permanent employes and 8,088 in tin; number 1 
of temporary liaiids. 'I’lie eajntal of joint 
stock companies engaged in the production ' 
of tea amounts to about Its. 26'-l erores or I 
over £J7'5 inillions, viz., ' 

lls. 

(Jomi»anics registered in India .. 3, 79,13, 800 

Companies registered in tli(^ 

United Kingdom (^15, 122, 192) 22,08,32,886 

Vartlculars arc availabh* eoncerning the 
position ill 1912 of 90 com[uinies regist(Ted 
In India, wliieli have an aggregate paid-up 
capital of Tis. 282 laklis. Of tliese eompanies, 
80 eompanies declared dividends for 1911; 

amoimting to 17 '02 per cent on tlieir aggregate ' 
capital of Ks. 200 laklis and 10’5 per emit, oil; 
the total capital of Its. 277 lakhs in that year. 1 
Seventy-six eompanies bad, up to the time , 
the oHieial figures w<'re issued, ihrlurisl 
dividends for 1)12 amounrmg lo 13 ‘2 per cent, i 
on their aggregate capital of Its. 212 lakhs. 1 
Similarly, tlie total dividends declared fori 


1912 on an avcragii amount to 11*2 per 
cent, on the total capital of Its. 282 lakhs in 
1912. The value per Us. 109 of joint stock 
capital, as calculated on the prices of the shares; 
of 84 companies quoti'd in tlie Calcutta market 
was Us. 159 in March 1912 and of 87 com- 
panies was Its. 144 in March 1913. 

SimiJar particulars about 68 companies 
registi'red in tlui United Kingdom with sterling 
capital of £ 10*4 millions (Its. 1,557 laklis) 
arc available and show that the total divi- 
ilemls doelari'd in 1911 by 07 companies out 
of them witli an aggregate capital of £10*3 
inillions (Its, 1,550 lakhs) amounted' to 10'65 
per cent,, wliieh means 10*08 per cent, on the 
total capital of £ 10 *3 millions (Jls. 1,546 lakhs) 
ill that year. 'The dividends declared up to 
June 30, 1913, by 55 companies come to 4.3 
per cent, on their aggregate capital of about 
£ 8*1 inillions (or Its. 1,2' 9 lakhs). 

Foreign Tea in India. 

'I’lie imports of foreign tea into India in the 
year April-Mareli 1912-13 wore 8*89 million 
lbs. (2*08 million pounds less tlian in 1911-1*2). 
More than a third was re-exported as foreign 
tea, ehielly from IJombay to Jk^rsia, Turkey 
ill Asia, Maskat, and the nahrein Islands by 
sea, and by land to Afghanistan, leaving some 
5*67 iiiifiiun lbs. for consumption in India. 
Tart of this, no doubt, was used for blending 
with Indian teas, and tlic blend, when ex- 
ported, would doubtless be t reated as Indian 
produce in the customs docluraUons. 
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I’he necessity of protecting tile vast forest 
areas in India and Burma was flist recognised 
in the Madras Presidency nearly a' century ago, 
when steps were taken to protect on a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in fho Anamalis, 
while in December 1866 Doctor Clcghorn was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presidency. It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousio laid down a definite 
l)olicy with the object of affording more wide- 
^pread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none too soon, 
for already in many localities the Avanton hack- 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not be (‘X- 
pocted to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest Jprotcction. 

Recruitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce a system of conservative 
managements on scientific lines it was of first 
importance to collect a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at tliat 
period in England, the Government of India, 
as a coinrncncement, enlisted the services of 
tliico German Forest Officers. I'hc first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Dctrich 
Brandis, K.c.i.K., F.u.s. and it was to his extra- 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests. Soon after 
liis arrival in India, the staff was materially 
strengthened by the recruitment of olficer.s 
from the Iridian Army. In 1869 the first bat«h 
of techniciilly-traincd EngMsh forest officers 
joinctl the service, having received tlu'ir train- 
ing citiicr in G(‘rmany or Fr. nee, and this 
system of continental training remained in 
force until 1876, after whicli tlui training was 
carried on entirely at the National Forest 
school of Nancy. ' I’l.^ first batch of Cooper.s 
Hill trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
and the last in 1907, after which date tlic train- 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities of (’ambridge, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. In tlj'fi Avay the Govern- 
ment of India have been ‘al)le to collect by 
degrees a liighly trained staff of men to carry 
Oil the administration of their . State forests. 
'J’he total Htreiigth of tlic linperiul Establish- 
ment at the present tiuu’- is 228, of Avlioin 27 
are administrative officers and 201 Executive 
officers, among tlic lalter arc ineludi'd In- 
structors and lleseareli Officers Avho are employ- 
ed at the Forest lleseareli Institute and College. 

In order to keep pace with the reeruitment 
of the superior stafi', a Foiu’st Hcliool was opened 
in 1878 at Debra Dun for the training of Fore.st 
Hangers. Recently this Sclu »1 has been Con- 
verted into a College and tin instiuidion ex- 
tended to include a course for training men for 
the Provincial Services. Bci des the Forest 
College at Dehra two new langcis’ Schools 
have been established, one at Pyinmana in 
Burma and the other at X^oimbatorc in Madras. 
Besides this nearly every Province lias estab- 
lished a local Forest School for the training 
of the lower 8Ubr»*dlnato establishment. ^ 

Area of State forests. 

The forest o belonging to the State covered 
in 1911-12, 249,5'^5 squan miles, or roughly 
onc-fourth of the whole oi India and Burma. 
Of this approximately 10 ),000 square miles ; 


I arc Reserved Forests, 9,600 square miles Pro- 
I tcctcd Forests and 140,000 square miles Un- 
[ classed forests, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class occurring in Burma. The dis- 
tribution of these areas is by no means uniform, 
the majority being found in Burma, Assam, 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of and 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westAvard through the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. In the Gangetic valley, 
in the ifiains of tlic Punjab, in Sind and Raj- 
putami few forests occur except along the rivers, 
nor does one come across large wooded tracts 
until one enters the Ceiitial Provinces and the 
Godavari catchment area. From tlicre soutli- 
ward in the Satpuras and throughout the North 
and South jJeccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in large 
liloeks, while on tb(3 Western Ghats, in the 
Nilgiris and Anamalis, arc; found some of the 
finest teak forests of India proper. The East 
Coast of India is fairly well stocked with forest 
growtli, especially in the Godavari basin, to 
the Avest of Cuttack and Puri and again in the 
Suudarbans, while tlie Andaman Isles are 
densely wooded. 

Revenue, Expenditure and Outturn. 

T’ho gross Ucvi’nuc from State forests in 
1911-12 amounted to lls. 28,016,126, while 
the expiMiditure stood at 16, 806, 698, giving a 
net revenue of lls. 11,710,482. The total out- 
turn of timber and fuel in thjjt year amounted 
to 242 million cubic feet, out of which 0,882,800 
cubic feet of fuel and 2,852,900 cubic feet of 
timber Avcrc given free to the local population. 
The number of bamboos removed came to 
nearly 215 million, valued at eight lakhs of 
rupe(‘s and thi‘. number of cattle grazed amounted 
to 1,51,19,047, whih; the total revenue derived 
from Minor Products was 99 lakhs of rupees. 

From the abovn; figures it Avill be readily 
under.stooil that not only is the revenue n'allsed 
by the 8tat<5 considerable but that the hand- 
ling of such large amounts of Forest Produce 
requires a competent staff of officers. 

Management. 

Thu system under wliich tlie State forests 
are managed varies in different Provinces. 
In all eases, liowever, the aim of tlie Forest 
De])artment h.as been to introduce Working 
Plans for their forests, bused on European 
systems of management. The system most 
usuaily adopted in India, especially for vvork- 
ing the valuable teak and sal forests, is the 
Seh'ction Systi'm, in other words maintaining 
an equal distribution of all age classes through- 
out ilic forest. In a fe,w eases such as in deodar 
and otluT coniferous forests and also in a few 
instances in .sal forests, the Uniforin Method 
or A .system by Avhigli trees of more or less 
uniform age are grouped together has been 
applied, aiM this method of mere intense man- 
agement may come into more general use in 
the future, as a greater miiuber of trained 
officers become available. In many cases, 
owing to the destruction of the forests in the 
past, it has only been possible to prescribe 
Improvement Felling, though in time a more 
regular system of working will be introduced. 
The forests which are destined to supply small , 
building timber and fuel to the local popula- 
tion are generally worked by either the Cop- 
pice with Standard or Pure Coppice metiiods, 
according to the state and composition of the 
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forest, while certain areas have been put aside 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder llescrves 
or as grazing areas. 

Forest Surveys. 

The preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey J>epartment. The areas for 
wliich detailed surveys liave bi'en prepared 
was roughly 80,000 square miles in 1911-12, 
to which figure yearly additions are being made. 
As soon as possible after the compilation of 
d»‘tailed maps, AVorking Plans are prepared 
for the forest, and up to 1911-12 about 50,000 
square miles of Forests have been dealt with. 
Method of Extraction. 

Once the forests have been organized and 
plans of working prepari'd by an officer put 
on special duty for tlie purpose, it remains for 
tlie executive officers to arrange for the ex- 
ploitation of the trees, according to the pro- 
visions of the sanctioned plans. This work 
is carri(‘d out in various ways in different loca- 
lities. Sometimes it is done, departmcntally, 
as for instance in certain divisions on the West 
Toast and also in three or four of the western 
Pegu Yonia divisions, in lUirma, This system 
which had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was fii>>t commeneed and con- 
tractors could not be obtained, has now gene- 
rally been replaced by a system of giving leases 
to work tlie fori'sts or by selling the annual 
coupes standing to contractors. In the case, 
of the valuable teak forests of Burma the 
system of granting leases for a period of from 
10 to 20 years has geni'rally been adopted and 
has been fouml to work satisfactorily, the 
trees for h'lling being marked by the Forest 
Di'partment. In other provinces this system 
has been adopted on a more restricted scale, 
and in India proper the custom of holding 
annual sales and selling the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and profttalde. 
The right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
put up for auction, which gives the highest 
bidder tlie riglit to collect the produeo from 
tlie forest for a given jK'riod, generally one 
year. In order to meet tin* n‘<iuirenieiits of 
the local population a system of issuing per- 
mits Is in force, tlie permit being is.sued free 
to riglit or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons. This enables 
agriculturists to obtain tlieir requirements 
as to fuel, building timber and grass etc., with- 
out delay and without iiaving to pay enhanced 
rates to a middleman. The right to grazing 
is dealt with in the same way. 

Important Timbers. 

The forest.s of Britisli .India contain a '.ast 
number of trees and woody plants, in fact a 
far greater number tlian is generally realized 
by the public. For instance tlie number of 
tree sptTies is about 2,500, wdiilc the number 
of woody shrubs and climbers is not far sliort 
of that total. Of all Indian species of timber 
teak st^inds first, both in quality and as to ttie 
amount annually exported from the State 
forests. The outturn of this timber from 
Burma onlv, in 1011-12, amounted to 252,700 
tons, while the total outturn from British India 
is estimated at 325,000 tons. Siil oonies next 
tn importapee and is obtained in the greatest 
quantities from the XJnltcd Provinces and 


Nepal, whihl* a very considerable amount is 
also avallabt'. from Bengal, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assa*»n and the Feudatory States of 
Orissa, The' outturn of sal in 1911-12, from 
Government Forests, amounts to 122,350 tons 
and from Native States and private land to 
35,650 tons, nearly half of the total of which 
is converted into railway sleepers. Of other 
sp(;cies of nearly equal importance is deodar, 
the timber of which is extensively used in 
construction and as railway sleepers ; sandal- 
wood, sissoo and blackwood, the last two 
timbers being biglily prized for building pur- 
poses and furniture making ; the sundri-wood 
of the Siindarbans and Bassein, used in boat 
and carriage building ; Andaman and Burman 
Padauk, used for the construction of gun car- 
riages, furniture and railway Carriages ; the 
Pyinkado of Burma, used in building and 
one of the first sleeper woods in the world ; 
the Red Sandars of Madras, babul, the in or 
eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
for a variety of other purposes and Khair from 
which “ Cut eh ” is obtained. A groat variety 
of other usi'ful timbers could be mentioned of 
iH'aiiy equal importance to the above, which 
go to supply tlie requirements of the enormous 
population of the Indian Empire. 

Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now -to Minor Forest Products, the 
most important come under tlu' main heads, 
fibres, and flosses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resins, 
rubber, drugs an^l spices, cdiblo products, 
bamboos, canes, and animal and miscellaneous 
products. Thft number is very large, while 
some of them are of conside^jible economic 
importance, so much so that they realized over 
99 lakhs of rupees in 1911-12. It is not pos- 
slbh? to do more tlian mention one or two 
of th<5 most important of these commodities, 
as for instance niyrabolams for tanning, of 
which 1,233,600 cwt. were exported from 
Imlia last year. CTitch is of even greater 
importance, being produced chiefly in Burma 
and the United rrt’ivinees tliough also prepared 
on a more limited scale clsewliere ; the total 
amount of Catch exported from Iturma during 
the year ending March 1912, amounting to 
91 million lbs. Another equally well known 
product is lac, prod<<ced chiefly in 8ind and 
the Central Provinces whicli ' besides being 
used locally, is annually exported in the form 
of shellac, wdiich in 1911-12 valued £1,342,694. 
Of other Minor Forest Products whicti deserve 
mention arc rosha and lemon oils ; gum kino, 
babul gum, gurjan oil, thltsi V.Jimar and rubber, 
wliich ai 3 classey as exuded products ; sabai 
grass for paper/ laking and Mmij grass for 
fibre and tliatcli ng ; mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil, sad lal and agar w'ood oil and the 
essential oils obi lined from them ; siraul floss 
used for stuffing; pilloivs ; kamella powder 
and lac dyo used for dyeing ; podophyllum 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper and 
stryclinine, come vmder the head of drugs and 
splc 's ; and a variety of other products often 
of considerable local values.' 

From what has jeen said above it will be 
seen that the Mini r Products obtained from 
the Indian forests ilay by iio means a small 
part in the econo' ay and commerce of the 
country. 
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Mines and 

The feature which staiuls out mo«t promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral imlustries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
a Hi essential to modern metallui giciil and che- 
mical industries, wliile most striking progress 
has bten made in openin" out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitalde for exi)ort, 
or for consumption iji the eountry by what may 
convenientJy be called direct processes. Jii 
this resjieet Jiulia of io-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a eentury aj^o. 'I’he, Euroj)ean 
chemist aimed wilh elu'ap supplies of sul- 
;i^)hurie acid ami alkali, and aided by low sea 
iri'.ij'lits and inen'ased facilities for internal 
distribution by Uie spreadiiij; neiwork of rail- 
ways has been enablc'ii to stumi) out, in all but 
remote localities, the once ilouiislnnt? native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, eop[)eras, copper, lead, 
steel and Iron, and seiiously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax, '(’la* reaction 
against that invasion is of ree(‘nt date. 'I'he 
high ipialit-y of Uk^ nalive-inadt* iron, the eati> 
autleipatlon of the processes now employed in 
Europe for Mie manufaetnre of high-ela.ss ste<‘ls, 
and the aitislie products in copper and brass 
gave th<^ country a prominent position in the 
ancient inetullurglcal world, while as a oliit'f 
ponree of nitr<‘ India h('!d a position of i»eeidiar 
ix)lltical importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical miiuufuet urer of Europe 
found among his by- prod nets, cheaper and 
more ofTeetive eoinpounds for the manufacture 
of exidosivos. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
oleetrieity tlie demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Eefore long the stagi^ must he n aehed at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
hut now imported, wall satisfy th(* conditions 
necessary for the local inoduction of those 
wliieh can he economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groui)s of industries. 

Valuo of Output. --The total value of minerals 
for which returns of production are available 
for the year 1912 was £9,321,48fi being an 
increase of £1,310,318 on the previous year’s 
output. The following are the more important 
of the minerals included in the above. 


— 

1911 

1012. 


£ 

^ £ 

Coal 

2,502,616 

3,310,365 

Gold 

2,238,143 

2,271,806 

Petroleum 

884,398 

975,278 

Mangaiipso-ore 

648,801 

884,404 

Salt 

469,235' 

509,824 

Mica 

188,6421 

284,290 

Building materials and 
road metal , . . . i 

240,446' 

270,980 

Saltpetre 

220,268! 

217,035 

Lead -ore and Lead . . , 

181,989 

153,009 

Tungsten-orc .. ..' 

1 

99,989 

115,200 


Mineral^. 

i Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India conics from 
the Bengal — ^Gondw'ana coal-fields. Outside 
Bengal tlic most imiiortant mines are those at 
»8ingareni in Hyderabad, but there arc a number 
of smaller mines jvhich have been worked at 
one time or anotluT. With the exception of 
ilyderabiid (Bingarcni) and the North-West 
Frontier Province, tlic production of whicli 
iattei is negligibiii, there was an increase in 1912 
ill tlie outturn of every province. Tliis increase 
was of coursi' greatest in Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, that is to say, in tlie Baniganj and 
JJicrria fieMs. Of the former tlie output in- 
er(‘ased from 4.311,9.56 tons to 4, (til, 268 tons 
ami of the latter from 6,373,728 to 7,653,452 
ton‘^. Of the otlun- Gomlwana fields the output 
of Bi'llarpiir in the OiMitral Province;; decreased 
by about. i0,0()U tons and that of Bingarcni by 
over 20,900 tons. All tlie other fields show 
incre.'ises, the outturn of tlie n(‘W Bingir field 
in Sambaljuir liavlng lisen from 5,669 tons to 
21,311 tons. 

Provtneiul production of coal during the 
years 1911 ami 1912. 


Provinco. 

1011. 

1912. 


Tons, 

jrons. 

i' 

Assam . . 

2C14,893 

207,160 

Baluchistan 

45,707 

11,408,90-1 

54,386 

Bengal 

4,300,129 

Behar and Orissa 

9.126,385 

(Vntral India .. 

143,558 

149,021 

Central Provinces 

-211, 01 6 

233,990 

Hyderabad 

North-West Frontier 

505,380 

481,652 

Province 

140 

50 

Punjab . . 

30,575 

38,409 

Kajputana (Bikaner), 

14,701 

18,251 

Total . . 

12,715,534 

14,706,339 


Consumption of Coal- — There was only a 
slight increase in the nmorxiit of coal exported in 
1912, so most of the increase must have been 
absorbed in the eountry. For this inereased 
consumption, the Indian railways, account for 
about oiie-flfth, the total quantity of coal burn- 
ed by them during the year being 4,590,618 tons 
as again.st 4,223,020 tons in 19 A. There con- 
sequently r*Miaias ai^alanco of increase of over 
1] million tons, mosty of which must have been 
employed in other industries. This is an Indi- 
cation of rernarkabh rapid industrial expansion. 
Exports during 19l£ amounted to 898,739 tons, 
valued at £601,818. nW’hile the increase in the 
exports of coal was small the rise in imports 
was very considerable, namely, from 340,100 
tons, including coke and patent fuel, In 1911, 
to 611,^32 tons, or nearly double the amount, 
in the year under reviiew. This is attributed 
to the increased use by steamships of ^oal other 
than Indian. There f|*e marked increases in 
the amount of NatAimaod Japiincse coal Im- 
ported, a considerable increase, amounting to 
more than 100 per cent, in the imports of Aus- 
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tralian coal, and a decrease in Ihe imports of 
coal from the United Kingdoml 
Prices of Coal#— During 19f2 there was a 
considerable rise in pit’s mouth value, from 
Rs. 2-11-4 to Rs. 3-0-0 per ton. With the excep- 
tion of those of Baluchistan and Bcuigal most 


of the Helds show a slight rise in pit’s moutli 
value. In Baluchistan, however, tlie value 
fell from Its. 10-11-1 in the j)rcvious year to 
Rs. 9-0-7 in 1012, wlioreas in tl)e Jherrii field 
the pit’s mouth value rose to Rs. 2-14-1 and in 
the Raniganj fleUl to Rs, 3-10-0. 


• Manganese Ore. 

This industry commenced some twenty years ago by quarrying tlie ilei)c)sits of the Viza- 
gapatam district, and from an output of 674 tons in 1H92, the production rose rapidly to 02,008 
tons in 1900 when the riclier deposits in the Central Provinces wcue also attacked, and are now 
yielding a larger quantity of ore than the Vizagapatain miiu's. Since 1004, when the total output 
was 160,190 tons, the progress of the indnstry has been remarkable owing lo the bigli prices 
prevailing. In 1905 production reached 247,127 tons; the following year it was more tlian 
doubled (.671,495 tons), and in 1007 tlie figures again rose to 902.201 tons. In 1000, on aecount 
of the fall in^riees the output contracted to 612,676 tons, but it almost regained its former ]X)si- 
tion in 1910 when the production rose to 800,007 tons. In 1011 it fell to 670,290 tons, and in 
1912 to 637,444 tons, 'i'he ore raised in the (Vntral Provinces is of a very high grade, ranging 
from 50 to .64 per cent, of the met al, and in eonHiMpience of its higli quality is able to pay the heavy 
tax of freif^t over .600 miles of railway, besules tin' shipment, charges to Europe and America, 
for the whole of the ore is exported to be used principally in steel maniifact.iiie in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 

The fall in prices in the latter part of 1007 inoilneed by 1000 an .almost eom])lete cessation 
of mining for lower grades of on* at mines far removed from railways. Owing to an exe(\ss of 
production over exports the stocks on th(‘ mines at tlu' end of 1008 stood at the higli total of 
nearly 300,000 tons. I'he rise in the price of ore; during 1910 resulted in a considerable iiiereaso 
in the total production, namely from 642,676 tons in 1909 to 800.907 tons in 1010, bul with a‘ 
fall in price in 1011 the output also fell. In 1912 there was a rise of over .36 pin* cent, in the value 
of the outturn. At tlic same time there was a sliglit fall in thii amount produced. 'I’he risi^ in 
the value of the total output is tlnwofon' due to Improved prices and not to iucriiased outturn. 
The average value of first grade ore was 11* Id. and of second grade or(‘ l()*8d, as against 9’5d. 
and 9-3d^n 1911, 


Quaniity Hud value of ^angnnese-ore ’produced in India during 1911 and 1912. 



1911. 

1912. 


Quantity. 

Value 
f, o. b. at 
Indian 
ports. 

(Quantity. 

Value 
f. 0 . b. at 
Jiidiau 
ports. 

Bihar and Orissa — ■ 

Gangpur 

Tons. 

25,1.62 

£ 

25,257 

1 

Tons. 

27,173 

£ 

37,470 

Bombay — 

Panch Mahals 

45,330 

1 

45,519 

43,538 

00,040 

Cenlra^India—9 

Jhabua 

7,319 

6,068 

5,052 

6,688 

Central Province^ 

Balaghat 

Bhandara • . 

144,64i 

119,60^ 

147,0.63 

121,600 

• 

135,435 

115,365 

199,202 

169.083 

Chhindwara ., 

Nagpur 

1,540 

179,263 

1,566 

182,500 

16,517 

147,225 

24,294 

216,544 

Madras — 

Sandur 

Vlzagapatam . . 

06,9.60 

58,915 

• 

53,002 

46,641 

62,488 

54,758 

71,080 

62,287 

Mysore 

21,573 

19,595 

29,293 

37,104 

f otal 

^ ^ 

070,290 

048,801 

637,444 

884,404 


11 
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Gold. 

The Rroater part of the total output of gold in India ia dA-ivod from the Kolar gold field 
in MyKore, During the last decade the production of this mine i« 'ached its hi^ghost point in 1905 
when 010,758 ounces were raisc'd. In 1900 the quantity won was 505, 208 ounces and this figure 
fell to 535,085 ounces in 1007. The figuK-s hn- the lat<'r years n*veal a smalt iinprov<'ment. The 
N^izatn’s mine at llulti in Hy<l('raha<l comes lU'xt, hut at a respeetahle distance, to the TColar 
gold field. 'I'his miiu' was opened in 1903. 'I’lie onlv other mines from which gold was raised 
were those in the Dliarwar distiict of lloinhay and tlu' Anantapur di^^rict of Madras. I'ho Dharwar 
miiH's gave an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 hut work there ceased in 1912. 'the Anantapur 
miru's gave tln-ir first outj»ut of gold during the year ItllO the amount Ix'ing 2,532 ounces, valued 
at Its. l,5l,H00. (told mining was cani(‘ji on. in the \orth Arcot distri«*t of Madras from 1893 
till 1900, th(! liighest yield (2,854 ounces) being obtainerl in tin' y('ar 1898. 4'he Kyaukpazat 
mine in npj)er llurma was worked until 1903, wlnm the pay chute; was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dnulging operations wc're .started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, and 
210 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; the amount .steadily increased from year tn year and 
reached 8,445 oune<'.s iti 1909, but fell to 5,972 ounces in 1910 increasing again to 6,390 ounces 
in 1911. I’lu' smalt (juantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and the 
llni(*'d ProviiuM's is ohtaiiu'd l)y washing. (Sold washing is carried on in a great many districts 
in India, hut thi'ie is no eomplele record of tlie amount obtained in tliis way. The average 
earnings of th(' workc'is are very small, and the gold thus won is iiserl locally for maki|ig jewellery 


(hUl Produced in 

India in 1912. 



— 

Quantity. 

VWlue. 

Labour. 


07.. 

£ 


Burma— 




Myilkyina 

4,991-77 

18,931 

154 

Kiitha and Pakokkn.. 

15-16 

75 

4 

(ipper (Uiimlwin 

58-22 

331 

, 50 

Hyderabad . . 

16,993 

64,980“ 

1,510 

26,203 

Mysore 

561,065 

^ 2,158,362 

Madras 

7,209 

28,499 

1,756 

Pimjah 

147- r, 2 


289 

United Provinces . . 

12-25 

45 i 

90 

Total 

590,554- 92 

2,271,806 

j-C. 

30,002 


Petroleum. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Ihirma, ami the islands olf the Arakau coast. 'I’liis belt e.xteiuls to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, .lava, and Porneo. other area is on the west, and include;?, the Punjab and Palu- 

chiNtan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks being continued beyond the borders of British India 
1») Persia. Df these two the eastern area is by far the mo.st imixvrtant, amj the most successful 
oil Ih'lds an' found in tlu' Irrawaddy valley. Y<'nangyaimg is the ohh'st and i()ost developed 
of llu'.se fields. Native wells have been at Work here for over 100 years, ami in 1880, prior to 
tlie atmexaliou of P|)per Ihirma, (lie output is estimated to haVe averaged over 2 million gal- 
lons a year. Dulliiig was begun in 1887. The Venangyat ftehl yielded a very smalP opply of petro- 
leum before 1891, in which year drilling was started l»y the Oi^, Company. Singu now bolds 

the second place' among the oil fle'lds of IndiiO Pe'troleuni was striufcv at the end of 1901, and 
in 1003, 5 million gallons wen* obtained. In 1907 and 1908 the pripuetion of this field was 43 
million gallons, ami after a fall to 31.1 lAiUton gallons in 1910 it rose ttf 56.1 million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the' Islands off the .\rnkan coast are known to contain oif deixisits, but tlicir value is 
imeertaiu. About 20.000 gallons were obtained from the Kasteni vihvrongo Island near Akyab, 
ami about 37,000 gallons from ilamii Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 1911. Oil was 
struck at Minliu in 1910. tin* proelnction for that year being 18,320 gallons, which increased to 
lU'arly 4 million gallons in 1912. The existence of oil in Assam has Ocen known for many years 
and an oil spring was struck near Idakum in 1867. NoVuug more, however, was done until 1883, 
and from that year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since that year Uie annuiii production has 
bc'cn between 2.J and 4 million gallons, L 

On the west, oil sprinpi liave been known for many years to exikt in the Ravfalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab, la Baluchistan, geological eonditioit^are advicse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, attempts to develop thfi n have not hitherto been 
Bucecs^iful. 
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Quantity and Value o^Petroleum produced in 

India during 1911 and 1912. 


1911. 

1912. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burma — 

Akyab 

Ky'aiikpyii 

IMagwe (Ve'iiangyaung) 

!\lyingyan (Singu) 

Pakok^u (Veiiangyat) 

Minbu 

Tbayetmyo 

Assam — 

Digb^ ( Lakbimpur) 

Punjab-- 

Mianwali 

Gallons. 

19,6:10 
36,970 
166,494,319 
50', 561, 765 
4,476,071 
632,458 
J,31,“> 

3,.565,16:} 

1,100 

£ 

327 

913 

640,856 

210,777 

17,103 

2,63.5 

12 

1 

n,7(>o j 

15 

Gallons, 

15,626 
41,:J04 
179.802,842 
56,645,200 
4.880,422 
3,896,:565 
53, 150 

3,7 17,359 

950 

£ 

300 

913 

692.082 

234,682 

18,551 

16,235 

111 

4 2,361 

JO 

Total 

225,792,094 

884,398 

2 19, 08:?, 5 18 

975,278 


TIk'iv was also a rc'diiclioii in tin; amount ol 
foroit'ii korosoju; iini)oite(l <lurin}4 ilio y(‘ar. 
'J’his foil from over 75 million gallons to a litllo 
untlor sixty-two and a half million gallons in 
1912. 


The consumption of korosone in India (<'X- 
chidlng “lurma) is rapidky increasing arid has 
risen from abou^ 79 millioji gallons in 1999-(U 
to 168 million gallons in 1911 The enormous 
inenjase in %he output of the llurina oil Helds 
lias reversed the position held by fondgn and 
Indian oil in the market. In 1908-09, howevtu-, 
the proiKirtion bf Jbieign oil consumed was a 
little higher than that of lUirnia oil as a result 
of a contraction in her shipments coneurnMdly 
with a large, increase in imports from foreign 
countries, but from 1909-10 JOirma oil has 
regained its position, d’lie, imports of kerosene 
in oil in 1912 were as follows: — 


Jlurma 

Iloumania 

Russia 


(lallons. 

12,540,024 

. . 2,69:1,800 

.. 7,.5:15,18 4 


.. 2,285,841 

612,474 
.. 35,684,624 
. ^ 688 


TotM .. 62,;i52,653 

Atnbar, Graphite an^ Mica. — Amber is 
found in very small quantiti* in Burma out- 
put for 1912 being 27 eWt. valued at £179. 
Graphite l.s found in small quantities in various 
places but no progres.s hasjbcen made, in mining 
except in Travancore,and there, owing to the difli- 
culties of w’orkinj, the mine ha.s been shut ’down. 
The outturn from it was J9,425 In 1911. India 
has for many years bcenJthc leading producer 
of mica, turniuig out inixc than half of the 
world's supply. In 1912 me output was 43,000 
cwt.; and the value of )ihc amount exported 

£284,m ♦ ' 


Straits Settlements ^ . . 
Sumatra . 

United States q^merica 
Other Countries 


Tin, Copper, Silver, Lead and Antimony.- 

'I'he only persistent atl(*mpt to mine tin is in 
ibivma. 'I’lie ()\iti)iit was for sunndime insigni- 
lleant^)ut rose in 1912 to 4,014 cwt. of block tin 
and 3,49:» cwt. of tin ore, valued at £ 36,100 
and £14,754 respectively. Copper is found in 
Sontluiin India, in llaj])n1nna, ami at \arious 
plac(‘S along the outer Himalayas, but tlie ore 
is simdted for tin' metal alone, no attemi)b 
being made to utilize the by-prodnets. An 
attempt is being made to work lodes near 
Pangyang. in thi' Nortln'in Shan States, for the 
prodtietion of siher and lead, and in SoutherJj 
Ibirma for antimony. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious ami seuil- 
l)r('cious slum's at i)i'i'sent mined Iti India arc 
th(‘ diamond, ruby, sapphire', spinel, liurmaline, 
garm't, rock-crystal, agate', carne'lian, jadeitej 
and amhe-r. Aint)e‘r 1ms already bee-n referre'il 
to ; of tlie re'st only the rul)y and jaeh'it*' attain 
any eeuiMderablo value in proeluetion and the 
export of the; latter luas deeline'd owing to the 
disturbances in China, wliieh is tlie' chie f pur- 
chaser of r>urme*Mi jadeitc'. I’lie out put of 
diamonds is oomparative'ly unimpeirtant Ix'ing 
valued at £411 in 1912. The ruby-mining 
industry of Burma 1ms lately undergone e 
favourable ehaime. The average; annual \alut 
of the stones prodnee'd is hut about £59,1)00 but 
in 1912 the total ^alue of rnbii's, sappinies 
{^jid spinels amounted to £69,547. 

Iron Ore. — Tlie output of iron-ore' rose from 
the estimate'd value' of about £10,000 in 1910 
to £:34,496 in 1911 and £47,014 in 1912. This 
increase %vas markeel both in Orissa and in 
Siiigblium, and furnishe'S evidemee of the 
activity of the 'I’ata and t|p; Bengal Iron and 
Steel Companies. 

Inspection of Mines 

During the year 1912 the; average- number 
of persons w^orking in and about the mines 
re'gulatcd by the Indian Mine's Act was 164,302, 
of whom 103,980 worked underground and 
60,322 on the surface. One hundred and one 
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thousand nine hundred and seventy-one of the 
pciHons were adult inalen ; 56,507 wore adult 
females and 5,824 children under 12 years of 
age. 

Accidents.. — During the year 1912, at mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 1901, there 
were 13:1 fatal accidents, being a decrease of 4 
as coini)aied with the number in 1911, and an 
increase of 4 as compared with the av(‘rage 
number of last four years. These accidents 
involved the loss of 185 lives. 'I'his is an 
increase of 11 upon the number of deaths in 
1911. In that year, liowever, only two acci- 
dents caused mon* tiian 3 deaths (14 and 4), 
wher(‘as in 1912 one accident caused 23 deaths 
and two caused 1 deaths. Moreover, 7 acci- 
dents, involving 13 (h'aihs, occurred in wolfram 
mines, which l»ad not bi;en i>reviously brought 
under the scope, of the A<d. Of these 13;{ 
accidents, the Cliief Inspector of Mines regards 
(rt) 49 as being due to misadventure, (b) 37 toj 


the fault of th» deceased, (c) 9 to the fault of 
fellow workmen (d) 7 to the fault of subordi* 
natc officials, od (e) 31 tp the fault of thd 
management. The death rate per thousand 
employed was 1*12, that of the preceding fouf 
years being 1'18. At coal mines only these 
tigures were 1‘29 and 1’34, at mines other 
than coal *65 and *74. At coal mines in 
Engalml, during the ten years ending with and 
including 1911, the deathrate per thousand 
employe varied from 1*19 (lowest) to 1*69 
high(‘st). Tin; deathrate per million tons 
raised at coal mines only was 11*17 that of 
the preceding four years being 12‘62. At 
cdal mines in England during tlie ten years 
endiii}? with and including 1911 the death rate 
per million tons raised varied from 4*29 (lowest 
to 0*37 (highest). ^ 

Chief Inspector of Mines in Indui^ G. F 
Adams, M. Inst, C. E. » 
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The Arts of* India,'* tvrde Sir George i 
birdwood in the llrsi lines of his book on the 
industrial arts of India which has now become 
a classic, “ arc the illustration of the religious I 
life of the Hindus, as that life was already or- 
ganised in full p(;rfectioii under the code of 
Manu, 13. C. 900-300.” WfTethcr tliat state- 
ment bo accepted in its ('iitirety or not, some 
knowledge of the iciiglon of the Hindus is most 
essential to an understanding of their arts. 
'J'hat subject is dealt witli elsewhere in this 
book and so is the subject of caste, of which 
a Knowledge is equally important in th's con- 
nexion. Hut, by way of i)rcfacc to a brief 
outline of ^omc of the more important art 
industries of the country, it may be w’cll 
to state w’hat is the basis of practically the 
whole indiistiial system of India. The child 
learns hi# hereditary craft from his father 
or is apprenticed to a mistn, or master- 
craftsman, who is often a relative of tin* 
pupil. There is no regular fee, but a small 
present is often paid to the owner or fore- 
man of the shop, and in st)nie trades a reli- 
gious ceremony may take i)laec at the time of 
apprenticeship. The child begins his uork 
at a very early age ; at first lie is e.vpectcd 
to undertake I lie menial duties of th<‘ shop 
and is put to cleaning the tools ; later he be- 
gins to perform tlie simplest operations of the 
trade. There is little di'linite instruction, but 
the boy^raduully aequires skill by haiulling 
the tools and watching Hie worUineii at theij 
task. As soon a#lic has made a little inogri'ss, 
the apprentko is granted a sTiiall wage which 
is graduall* increased as he becomes more 
useful ; and when bis training is fliiislied, lie 
either goes out lijto the world or secures a place 
on the ponnanent %)11 of his master’s shop. 
To the poor artisan the arrangement has this 
great advantage, that at a very early age the 
child earns his livelihood and ceases to hi* a 
burden on his parents. In former days the 
system answered well v%i«iigh for tin; rude 
village industries whicli satisfied the nei'ds of 
the bulk of the population, and it also .suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt in metals and textile fabrics with such 
sense of form and colour that their work has 
challenged comparison with tlic most artistic 
products of the ’NVest. It has nut, however, 
enabled the Indian artisans to keep abieast 
with •modern industrial development. Im- 
ported articles have to a eonsllleiahlc extent 
supplanti'd th<^ products of home industry, 
the <][uality of Indian worl^Iias in jBiany eases 
deteriorated, and the workman has neitln'r 
taken duo advantage of ihe wide openings 
lUfforded to him by advancing civilisation and 
trade, nor adhered rigidly to old methods 
and traditions. The eftoas made to assi.st 
him have not as yet been aftended with a great 
measure of success, but the potentialities of 
the Schools of Art and ^i^^chnical Institutions 
arc only beginning to be appreciated. « 

^ood-caivlng. 

Indian wood-work, wJich must come first 
in importance in^hc art< pi|^ucts of the country, 
shows great diversity, many points of 

interest, and the wood-carvers of the country, 
have igained a wcU-deMived repu^tion out- 


side India. The more note\vorthy Crafts 
include carving tls iipplied to architecture, 
furniture, and cabinet Whtk inlaying with other 
w'oods or metals, veneerinfi-, and lattice-work. 
The art and industrial schbhlft of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore IiaVb fiivcn much 
attention to developing these craftH bn indi- 
genous lines, with the result that dl'geheration 
has to a large extent been prevented and a 
superior class of carpenters, dispersed over 
the country. On a smaller scale, objects arc 
carved in sandal-wood with a minuteness and 
intricacy of elaboration only equalled by the 
results attained in ivory. As to style, there 
is a great variety of types throughout the ' 
country, the two chief inlluenccs on the art 
conception being religion and the nature of 
the wood used. Alahomcclan and Sikh work — ■ 
for example, is largely constructed on a geo- 
met ne basis, though in the modem Sikh work- 
as in the Hindu — grotesque animal forms or 
mythological subjects are freely introduced., 
i 'J'lie woods chielly used for ornamental work 
' are teak, shisham, deodar, sandal-wood, ebony, 

! walnut, tun, nim, Madras rc'd-wood (sometimes 
called black- W(»otl), dudhi (white- wood), red 
cedar, sid, b(d)ul, and others of less importance. 
Deep under-cutting and sculpture are possible 
with teak, red-wood, and walnut ; whereas 
fhishatn and deodar can be used only for low 
r<‘lief work. In recent years a grc'at demand 
for cheap and inferior carving — on tables and 
other ar^^ieles alien to tlic Indian mind — has. 
sprung up in Em ope and America and has 
been met by th(5 export of vast quaidities of 
l)oor work, for wbieli the soft w'oods only are 
used while bone takes the place of ivory in 
inlaying. “ In these abominations,” writen 
Sir George Watt in the catalogue of the 1903^ 
Exhibition at Delhi, ” it is thought sufficient 
proof of an Indian eharactir to introduce 
some portion of a moscjuc or temple, and that 
being done all attention to sneli details an 
suitability of de.sign or. nature of oniamenta- 
tion can be disregarded.” 

Metal Work. 

Tlie purely indigenous or village metal manu- 
factures are perhu 4 Js, after tliosc eomu'cted 
with wooil, tlie most important of all tlie art 
industries of India. Most of tl\e houscliold 
utensils are made of metal, which thus to a. 
large extent take the place of the porcelain 
and glass of Europe. Brass is most frequently 
employed by Hindus and copper by Alaliom- 
incdans, the copper vessels being generally 
tinned for safety. Ev cry large village has its. 
copper and ironsmiths and also its jeweller, and 
in soniff instances these local industries attain 
considerable magnitude, as is the case with the 
manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
Srinagar, Benares and other towns. The 
making of ornamental bowls, vases, trays, and' 
other European articles constitutes an important 
Industry in many places, and a variety of pro- 
cesses is of course employed such as enamelling, 
damascening, and colouiiiig either with lac or 
paint. The provinces of India have each two or 
three centres noted for their copper or brass ware , 
and there are as many different art CGncep 
tions as centres. Some of the style we I 

known all over the world, such as the Benares 


f 
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»tylo of puiiclKJil brass, which is as a rulo bad 
ill dcsif^n and execution, and the engraved 
Or repourts6 work in polished brass that comes 
in large quantities from Jaipur. Better than 
either of ttiosii are, the perforated ami repousse 
copper work of Lucknow, tlie b(‘st products 
f)f Bombay, Poona, and somt; of tin; southern 
India centres, and tin* gongs and idols ina4lo 
in Burma. (Udinary dome.^tie utcnisds, which 
afO tree from ornamentation so that they can b(; 
ti^Adilv scoured, and the moie elaborate iinple- 
hient-s used for religious ee.renionials are among 
the nmst and beautitul inteiest ing imdal vvar<*s in 
India : but tin y vary in st yle and iinish through- 
out the country. Sir Lleorge Watt writc.s 

“Tin; copper or brass vessel of most gem ral 
Use by tin; Hindus is tlie lota, a globular melon- 
hliapetl vessel llattem'd from tin; top and liaving 
fin (d<igantly rellexed lim by which it is carried 
suspended between the lingers and thunit). 
In shape this doubth'ss originated from Mie 
partially <‘xpandeil flowcus of tlie sacred lotus, 
its nanie tlms coming from tlie same root as 
tll(^ Latin lotus, " waslu'il,” and the Emdisli 
lotion “a wash”. With the iMaliome.dans 
the l')ta (or toriti) has been giseii a siiont be- 
••ause th(! tinraii ordains tlmt a man sball,p»u- 
foriu his ablutions in running water, lienee 
Uuj water wlKiii poured out of the tonti is eon- 
sidered to bi‘ running wati'r. It is earned by 
liolding the- rim at om^ side and it thus dangles 
instead of being (as witli tlie Hindus) suspended 
from the midtile of thii hand, riie shapes of 
the lotn ami tonli and tluir resjx'etive list's 
have given birth to two widely dilferent forms 
of both dom(\stU! and decorativt* metal work 
charactt'iistie of India. I'or tixample, the 
spout and the use of (‘opper, more especially 
when tinned, lias orlgniatt'd a whole lange 
of forms and designs not only quilt' unknown 
to the Himlns but lU'Xt to impossible willi tlie 
materials iiermittetl liy tlieir religitm.” It 
is scarcely possible any longer lt> dividt' 
the gold and silver plate work of India into four 
or five well dellned classes distinguished by (he 
style of ornamentation, as the workers in these 
mi'tals have bt'cn tpiiek to adtipt a varit'ty of 
Knroiiean moilels. In iMadras mythological 
medallions, in Imitation of the enerusted style 
of •Sontht'i’ii India art, still form the eharaet er- 
istic feature of much of tlie siUer work. In 
Bombay two distinctive forms sm•^ive, the 
Po(»na and Kntch : of theses the former is a 
ili'ep form of repousse, tlie silver usually l»eiiig 
oxidised, th(' latter has a lloral lle^ign of Enro- 
p<*an origin in shallow repons.',r. Itangoon 
work is generally known by tin' frosted surface 
of the silver and Moulmein work by the silvfr 
iielng either polished or bunilslied. But in 
almost evtuy case the design of one Vrovince 
is copied in another, and the best forms of 
ornamentation, such as the shawl pattern of 
Kashmir, have fallen into disuse either beeause 
of the labour involved in their product ion or 
because the sniitlis have found by experience 
that it is just as easy to sell inferior work. 

Great varieties of form and style are to be 
seen in the arms and jewelli’ry made in Jiiclia. 
Sir George Bird wood in his ” Industrial arts 
of India *’ says that ” the forms of Indian 
jewelry as well as of gold and siher plate, and 
ho chasings and embossments decorating 


I them, have cof lo down in an unbroken tradi- 
tion from theidtamayaiia and Maliabliarata.” 

I The old types I'sur vivo side® by side with the 
copies of articles imported from the Kuc dc 
la Paix, and in any Indian jeweller's shop a 
bewildering mixture of the archaic and the 
modern is to be seen. 

Shawl aI^d Carpet Weaving. 

It is only in JN’ortheni Jndia (more espe- 
cially in Kashmir) that the spinning and weav- 
ing of wool exiends to the production of hlghly- 
tinished and artisth; goods. Scattered here 
and there all ovt'r the country are liand-loom 
factories where coarse blanki'ts, carpids, dnd 
other fabrics arc' produced. This indigenous 
wool industry is most important in^the Punjab. 
Tlie gn'at centre of sliawl production is J\asb- 
mir ; the industry lias also been cariied on 
for many years in parts of the rnnjab, wh<*rc 
it was introdneed by colonies cK Kashmir 
wi'avers. France was for many years the 
chief foreign market for ICaslimir shawls, and 
tlie trade, wliieh was damaged also by the 
competition of cheap imitations produced at 
Paish'y, iK'vcr recoi’i'refl from the ('Ifects of 
the Franco German War. The bulk of the 
Kashmir shawl-weavi'rs Ix'came carpet-weavi'is 
or agricultuiisls, 'I’lu; latest report from the 
Punjab regards tli<; case of the genuine shawl 
industiy as ‘‘almost liopeli'ss.” Carpet- 
w'caviiig is carried on in various parts of the 
country. It is one of the many industries 
which is^ said to have been ruined by modern 
eivdisation, and in sh far as many citrpet fac- 
tories ill India are turniiiM* out an inferior 
arth'h', accordinC to di'.-'igns furiiislK'd by deal- 
ers In Europe, this is ('orreet. BilT it is Wrong 
to ase-ribe the I’lu apeiiing of the caste weaver's 
product and his Incn'ased output to ulKlel•^(■l- 
ling by those jails in wfiiclV Iho weaving of 
eariiets has been inirodueoil as an occupation 
for prisoners. On the other hand the jails, 
and especially that at Yerroivda, near Poona, 
liase set a higli standard by eonseiving old 
designs, by using g«#o*l material, and by avoid- 
ing tlic use of aniline dyes. Since the London 
Exhibition of 18.'>l a eonsidcrabhi export trade 
in Indian iiilc carpets has been ereateil. Am- 
ritsar, which caters for the American market 
in particular, is the ^lost important carpi't- 
w'ca\ing centre in India, but there are factories 
in many otlier idaces in Nortliern India, llaj- 
putana, Giaitral India and fhe United Provinces. 
In the lowi'r provinces the iifdnstry iiardly 
exists. UoGoft and woollen earpi'ts in otlu'r 
than pile stitch are made .all (,v;er India, 'they 
are, liiiowp as durJ (a rug) and shutnmji (a 
carpet) and are liade in great variety. The 
poori'r classes of ^ Mahoniedans generally use 
the cotton manufactures as praying carpets. 

Ekti broidery. 

Tills is one of the most important of 
tlie art industries of India attaining its 
highest ilevelopmunt in Northern India. 
The stitches employed in the various kinds 
of work arc niinieroiis, bdt lall have this in 
common that tliey Ire formcel by the needle 
being pulled away frdm and not drawn towards 
the w'orker. Mrs. £7 A. Ste^l has written a 
description of the r\injab dam stitch, known 
as pulkhari, but inost|Of the varieties still await 
their bisl^rian. Darp stitch is chiefij: used 
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on coarse cotton and chain sti^Kh on silk or 
woollen fabrics, the former covfring the tex- 
tile the latter ornaHieiitin^ parts of it. Kuro- 
l)ean demands have led to the production of 
larj^o (|uantities of silk einhroidi'i y, in which 
coloured silks and }^old and sil\er wire are 
employed, for curtains, table cloths and so 
on. Another common foim, of embroidery 
is wl)at is calhsl chikan work on .some whiti' 
washiiifi material such as calteck or imisliji : 
in this the most usual form of stitch is the 
satin .stitch combined with a form of button 
holing. 'J’he manufacture of lace and knit- 
ting have be(m introduced into India by mis- 
sionari(!S. “ Laid ” embroidery with gold 
and silver wire (called karchoh work because 
it is do 7 ie oif a frame) is common throughout 
the country in ditftrent forms. 'I’lie wires 
are drawn in a numb(‘r of c('ntres, ])arti(“ulaily 
in l.ahorc,^ l)<‘llii, Agra, and lienan's : the 
d('<ails of mTic drawing and the form of stitch, 
togetlier with the combination with precious 
stones and silk, make a great number.of classift- 
eations of this work possible. A rough divi- 
sion betw{'en the two forms is that the ma.ssivc* 
kind is called zitrdozi and the light and graceful 
kamdani. 

Ivory. 

The carvijig and Inlaying of ivory are .still, 
though pc'i'haps in diminislu'd importance, 
arts much practis(sl in India. The be.st 
material used is Afiiean i\(iry, which is whH<T 
and of closer grain than yie Indian, but Sir 
th'orgo Watt has^)ointed out that the “ tlsli 


tooth” ivory, or Mammoth ivory of Siberia; 
is also u.sed by Indian workers. The centres 
of the craft are Delhi, Murshidabad in Bengal, 
Mysore, Travancore, and Moulmein A cu- 
rious fact about Ibis industry is that, though 
carvniig is geneially an hereditary occupation, 
there is 110 .s[>ecial caste identified with tlic 
craft like that of the silver sinitlis, and this 
is held to show that tin* industry as it. now 
e.xisls is of e<»mpaniliv(‘ly modem origin. Its 
development in recent times is due to the, de- 
sire of sightseeis u» Didia to have “something 
Indian ” to take away witii them in an easily 
portable form. But sonu' of the best work 
i.s still of gn-at beauty and fine workmanship, 
'i’he ear\ing of liorns ami shells may possibly 
bo counted a.s variatiojjs of this art. 

Statuary. 

Part of that division of handicrafts which 
is vaguely connoted under the term “line 
arts” is the subject of an article I'lsewln'ie 
in this book Apart from painting, it Is 
not a V(‘ry e»)nsiderable division. Statuary, 
('xcept tlu‘ wid('-spr<'ad i)roductioji of 
slatu(*tt<‘s (in stone, wood, 7 >r ea.st metal) of 
mythological subjects, is little i)raetised. Va- 
rious brass workers aio (‘xpert in i(‘i)iodiieing 
in miniature seeiu's of Indian life and animals 
of the country, and at Lucknow some rc^alistic 
Dura cotta statuettes are produced. Wher- 
ever wood-earving is practised, and i)artieularly 
in iiurma, statuary in that material is turned 
out and is used eliielly for decorative purposes, 
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The fisheries in Indian waters are unorganised 
in the modf^rn sen.so of the term. Vast num- 
bers of the coastal population are through 
natural circumstances engaged in fisiiing, but 
in a great proportion of eases tliis means of 
livelihood shares tlieir time with agriculture. 
The Bengal (Government took tiie important 
step, a few years ago, of initiating deep .sea 
fishing, by Introducing a steam trawler. Tlu‘ 
undertaking <lid not live to see commercial 
development on a largf* seal(“. Sp(a;ial measures 
have also been taken by tlio Afadras tiovernmfnt 
with more or less success, tlierc being in tliis 
province a Flsliery Department of (Joverniinnt 
under an Honorary Dins'tor. Tlie inland 
ftsiieries where tlien? arc large rivers or tanks 
are ofti'n important in many i»artH of India. 

Bengal. 

The imi)oriane(‘ of tlie liengal lislieri(*s may 
be gaug(*(l from tin* fact t hat 1*0 per <*ent of 
tlie popnlatujn is engaged in catching curing, 
ami selling llsli, a pfuciutage wliicii rDes to 
2*0 in the, l*r<*siileney, llajsliahi and l)a<‘ca 
Divisions ; inonsiver, larg<< iiumliers of eulti- 
vat^u’S are ndairncd as lishernu-n also. Tlie 
waters of till' Hay, the rivers, and swamps 
swarm with fish, and every ditch and pu«ldl<* 
furni.shes small fry to idie out tlie frugal diet 
of tlie peojile. 'I’lie ix'st salt-water fish are 
the hektl, tapsi, or mango-Osii, mulht, pom- 
fret, and sole. Hdand Hk* liilsa (tdupea lisha) 
is found in shoals iu tlu' Hangos, wliile the roliu 
( Lab«) rohita) uii<l tin* katal (Datla buchanaiii) 
abound everywlu'n*, as do also Innumerabli' 
other varieties mucli esteeiied by tin* Hengalis ; 
prawns and cralis are cauglit in myriads. Tlie 
mahseer is fouml in the hlglier reaelu's of tlie 
rivers wlileh debouch froni the Himalayas, 
and ill some of tnc rivers of tin* Cdiota Nagpur 
plateau. 

The Bengali is a clever fisherman. In tlie 
Bay of Bengal he practises deep-sea fishing, 
drying his cateli ashore on stiikes drivim into 
some sandy beach. 'I'he larger rivers are 
trawled from a sailing boat, and tlie smaller 
streams are ftslied from w<‘irs. Tlie tanks 
and ditches are periodic.ally dragged, the fish 
at other times being ai gbal or eauglit in a east- 
net. Bvery si ri'amlet is studded with liuudreds 
of wicker fish-traps, while prawn eagi's arc 
ubiquitous. The wonder is tliat any living 
fish escapes, so persistent and remorsele.ss is 
the liunt for tlie finny tribe. Kvery otiior 
interest is subordinated to its pursuit, and 
not only is navigation impeded, but tlie drain- 
age of the country is blocked by the obstructJlon 
of every cliaimel and outlet. ^ 

Tlio right of fishery in all but the largest 
rivers has generally been alienated by Govern- 
ment to private persons, having been included 
in the “ assets ” on wliicli tlie permanent 
settlement of estates was based, but in some 
^scs the fishery itself is a separate “ estate.*’ 

In tanks the right of fishing vests in the 
owner or occupant; In the Bay and large 
rivers fishing is free to all. 

Altogether 644,000 persons in Bergal subsist 
by fishing, or double tlie number subsisting 
by pasture. Nor is this to bo wondered at, 
oousldeiing the nature of the eouutry and the 


I resourco.s, ever though imperfectly developed s 
[of its rivers. Its c-stuaries and tlie sea boarJ. 

I In addition, morwver, to those actively (-n- 
gaged in fishing, there are 3,24,000 maintained 
by tlic sale of fish, so tliat the total number 
supported by catching and selling fisli is very 
Ihtlc under 1 mil^on, or 2 per cent of the total 
papulation. Fisiiing is in Bengal not con- 
sidered an honourable reputation, and the 
ainbitioii of fisiiing castes is to attain greater 
respectability by becoming cultivators. As 
it is, one in every twelve of tiiose whose prin- 
cipal occupalioii is fishing also cultivates some 
land in Bengal, and one in six in Bihar iiiid 
Oriss.a, 

f 

Burma. 

The fish<*ries of lUirma are important fiiian- 
eially and otherwise. From time t'mmcmoi ial 
tlie exelurive right of fishing in certain classes 
of inland waD rs has belonged to the Govern- 
menf, au<f this riglit has been perpi'tuaied in 
various fishery enactments, th<‘ lates-t of which 
is tb(‘ Bunuu* Fisluaics Act of 1905. Fishing 
is also earrieci on along the coast, but the sea 
fishe-rii's ali.sorb but a small portion of industry. 
Most of the fishermen laliour in the streanVs 
and pools, which abound particularly iu the 
d<‘lta Distiiets. 'I'he right to work these 
fislieries, jnentionecl in the enactnieiits alluded 
to abo\e, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive Inland waters of this kind afteii fetch 
very considerable «» sums. lUvor iisbipg is 
largely carried on by means* if nets, and gene- 
rally yields n‘^enue in the shape of licence 
fees for each iii't or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast arc 
turtle lianks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment, Jn the extreme srfiith the waters of the 
Alergui Archipelago alford a rich liarvost of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and trochas, 
shark-fins, llsh-maws, and bccho-de-mcr. 
IVarliiig with divingi apparatus was introduced 
by Australians witli Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1803. 'I'liey worked mainly for the 
sliell, it b(‘ing impo.ssible for tliem to keep an 
ctfective cheek on the diviTs as regards the 
pearls. After about five years, when the 
yield of slicll liad di'crea.sed, they all left. The 
industry was then carried on by tlie Burmese. 

Bombay. *• 

The Bombay sea fisheries arc important 
and give employment to Vnmerous castes, 
chief of •/diicli af ; the Kolis. Pomfret, sole, 
stone, and lady-ft.'ai are sold fresh, while others, 
sucli as the bombil, are salted and dried. Largo 
quantities of small fry are sold as manure. 
Tlie palla, foimdijn the Indus, and the marai 
and mahseer ai\ the principal fresh-water 
fish. 

Sea-fishing is oirried on by the Muhana 
tribe of Musalniaiis, who reside for the most 
part in hamlets near Xaraa^i. Tho principal 
fish cauglit on tho ^oast are sharks, rays, and 
skates. The pearl Jo yster is fouird at several 
places, and tho iWfs conducted pearl opera- 
tions on their owX accoimt. Under British 
I rule, the right has , been let for a small sum, 

[ but the pearls are^very inferior in size and 
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quality, so that the industry las greatly de- 
clined ‘during the last thirty yeijs. At present 
practically no pea^ iishing is call led or. Con- 
siderable ‘flsheries also exist in the river Indus, 
Chiefly for the tish known as palla, which arc 
annually leased out by Govcrnlhent for about 
Rs. 20,000. 

But for a province with such a leligth of sea 
board and with the estuary o^ the Indus within 
its borders the Ashing population Is singularly 
small. The Ashing boats and appliances 
generally are very small and the flshermen do 
not go out in rough weather. The best Ashing 
season is the cold weather months of Beeomber, 
January and February, and it is jirobable- that 
with such a very brief season the harvest of 
the sea is 4 iot suAlcient to support a larger 
population. The Ashing castes frequently 
desert their caste occupation for oilier-, accord- 
ing to thc_1911 census report. When the two- 


groups, Ashermen and Ash dealers, are amalga” 
mated there is a decrease of 9,000 in the aggre^ 
gate, w'hicli can only ho explained by thell* 
deserting their ancestral occupation. 

Madras^ 

The Madras irrigation tanks usually contaih 
coarse Ash, the right of netting wliich is dis- 
posed of annually. The sca-Asherles along 
the coast employ thousands of persons, and 
tlie salting of the catches is a very Considerable 
industry. The dovelopiiient of the Ashcrlcs 
of the Presidency is now under investigation 
by Government. Ftsh-curing is carried on in 
special yards under Government supervision, 
and is an important industry. In 1003-4 about 
14,000 tons of Ash were, brought to the yards 
on the east coast and 39,000 tons to those cn 
the west coast. 
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IiiJian weights and measures have never 
been settled upon an organised basis suitable 
for the widespread Iluidity of commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and befon? roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in Kngland a 
hogshead of wine cojj tains 0:1 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of corn w(‘iglis 4011)8. in Sunderland and 24011)s. 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
rei'.resents Ulbs. in popular estimation, but 
only jibs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, hut 0 lbs. for clieese. Similar 
Universities arc rnultipled in India by at h^ast 
as many iimi's as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for iri«tancc, the maund 
4 (hmomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall Hnd that- in a given city tlnne 
ar(! n(!arly as many maunds as tlierc are articles 
to weight. If wo considc'r the maund as be- 
tw<‘en district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United J’rovinces alone, 
il»(3 maund of sugar weighs 48V so(‘rs in C'awn • 
jtore, 40 in Muttra. 72i in («oraklii»nr, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moiwlabad, I'-’i in Saharuepur, 
50 iji Bareilly, 40 in Ey/abad, 481 in Shah- 
iehanimr, 5i' in (losliaiigmige. 'I’he maoini 
varies throughout all India I'rom tlu* Bengal 
or railway maund of H2-2/71l)s. to the Eactory 
maund of 74ll)s. lOo/,. lldrs., the, Uombay 
maund of 281bs., whieli apparently answers 
to the Eon'st l)(‘partnierit maund in n.si* at the 
Fuel Depot, and the iMadras maund, vhieh 
some aulhorlties estimate at 2511)8. and otliers 
at 24ll)s. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These an; merely 
typieal instances wliieh are multiplied iiidell- 
iiitely. There an^ variations of every detail 
of Weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the eonfusion 
and the trouble wliieh tliis state of tiling-^ 
eaii.ses are heavy. Miinieipal and eommorcial 
botlies arc eoiitiiiually retiiiiiing to the problem 
with a view to (lc>islng a practical sehe.me 
ol reform, 'the Supreme and Brovinrial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of w'eights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about tlic question 
for the past century. 'ITie Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead J’ w’hieh 
would gradually bo follow’cd by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 


issued for puljic discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory mea.sures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of tlie Bombay Presidency a 
.standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily wclcomeoby the pcoi)Ic. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
largo areas subjiict to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so sneress- 
ftilly as a “ lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on piactical (‘xperienee. The want 
of colicrcnce, saroir pdre, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to tins conclusion. T'lio (' 01 ) 1111 * 1^00 pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Prcsi(Vnicy, W’herc 
the District Otticer, Mr. Simcox. lias gradually, 
during the course of throe years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committ<;e abstained from recommending 
that tlie same weights and measures should 
be adopted ov(!r the whole J’residency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as jios.'ible similar to the 
be.st sy^-tem already prevailing there. 

Proposals from England.— fHuggestioiis 
liave been made bv the British W^'iglits and 
Measures Associatidn and the Decimal Asso- 
eiation, respoc|ively, at difi\?rent times that 
British weights 'and measures the decimal 
system .should bii introduced. Both proposals 
fail to meet the spociril requirenumts set foitli 
by the Bombay (Joiiimittue. Variations of 
them w'bieh have been pm- forward by dirterent 
bodies in India in recent years are tliat the 
English pound weight and the English hundred- 
W(*ight should be adopted as tlu; unit of weight 
for all India. 'J'lie argument in favour of the 
lm])oitati()n of an'blitsido unit in tins manner 
is that pcoiilo in India will always associate 
witli a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value, they have, been accus- 
tomed to consid(;r in regard to it, but that 
if a new’ w’eight weref* introduced tlu'y would 
learn to use it in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference, of anything resembling 
prbjudiee at what they might regarej^ as an 
attempt to t/imper wdth tlieir old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913— whole problem 
was again brought vmder special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
wiicn the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the. entire subject anew : — 

The lion. MiT vS. B. Arthur, (President). 

Mr. V. A. SilVerrard. 


The Govornment of India con.sulercd the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps h.avo at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay apixiinted a committee 
in 1911 to make proi)osals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report lias 
not boon published, but they presented in 
1912 on ad interim report which has been 


Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr, Kustoniji iFarddoonji. 

The , Committee assembled at Bombay on 
November lOtli afterwards piococding to other 
places to obtain thOi opinions of the Chambers 
of Commerce and leaWing merchant! and others. 
The Committee W(^ directeij, to submit their 
report in six inonti^ and the report W’ill then 
be referred to local poyemments and" Adminis- 
trations before action is taken upon ite 
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The conditions of factory lc|>our until 1913 
were regulated the Indian Factories Act 
of 1881, as aiiK'ndod in 1891. Tlic chief i>ro- 
\isionH of the amended Act were Local (lov- 
einnients w’ere einpowert'd to ajipoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to tlie age of ch^hlren. A mid-day 
‘Jf work was prc'scrihed in all fac- 
tories, exc(i)t those work(‘d on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. 'J'lie 
liours of employment for wonu'n >vero limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
h'ast an hour and a lialf; tladr employmeiit 
between 8 p. m. ami r> a. in. was prohibited, 
as a gcneiml rule, exeejd in factori»\s worlosl 
by shifts. 'Jdie hours of work for children 
(<h‘fined as persons below the age of 14) weie 
limited to seven, and tlnir emjiloynumt at 
night time was forbiddt'ii ; childnai bdow tin* 
ag(' of nim' \\ere not. to be em])Ioyed. Pro- 
\ision was made for the h'licing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
sup])ly, ventilation, the pr('^ention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Act of 1911. 

I'he decision to undertake further h'gisla- 
tion was arrived at after conipreh<‘nsiv<* in- 
quiries. An important faetor iii tlie ease was 
the inereasing use of (deetiie liglit in the Hombay 
Mills, which radically changed the conditions 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished the security that op('ratives 
would not be oiffployed for n^ro than 12 hours 
a day on i^he average. The question of the 
hours of employment in textih? factoibvs was 
brought into prominence by the p(‘riod of 
prosperity that»tha cotton industry Ix'gan to 
(‘ujoy in the cold weatlier of 1904-05, a larg<' 
number of persons operative's being regularly 
worked for 15 hours a djiy or ('ven longe'r. 

Owing to complaints regarding the long 
hours worked in many mills, the Government 
of India in 1900 appoinrefl a small Committee 
with Commander Sir It. P. Freer-Sm’th, It.N., 
late Superintending Inspector for Dange'rous 
'J'rades in England, as eliairman, to conduct 
a preliminary inquiry into the eomlitions of 
labour m textile faftories. 'J’he Committee 
recommended that the working hours of adult 
males should be lynited to 12 hours a day ; 
that ^certificates of age and pliysieal fitness 
should be required prior to half-time employ- 
ment and prior to employmen! as an adult ; 
that night wcife of women should be prohi- 
bited ; and that whole-tfnc Me(]jral Iiispec- 
lors sliould ho appointed. 

Tl»c conclusions of this Committee formed 
I he basis of an investigation, extending to all 
factories in India, by .a rei)resentativc Com- 
mission, Tills report disposed the existence 
of abuses, particularly in connection with the 
rmployment of children^ and the e.xcessive 
hours ‘worked by operati^s generally in tex- 
tile factories. The majority of the Comwiission 
deprecated a statutory Imiitation of the work- 
ing hours of male adujs. Hut they recom- 
mended the formation if a class of " young 
persons” betvfren 14 Wd 17 years of age, 
whose hours should be limited to 12, and con- 
sider^ that this would indirectlji secure a 


12 hours* day for male adults. They also re- 
commended tliai the hours of work for children 
sliould be reduced from 7 to C hours and that 
the hours for women should be assimilated 
to those for ” young p('l^ous,” night Work 
being proliibited ft)r botli eUnses. 'I'hey rc- 
eoinineiided that ebildren should lie certified 
as to age and pbj>ieal fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committoo 
and of the Commission having beim considered 
by the Govern im'iit of India and the Local 
Governments, a Hill was introduced in July 
1908 to ameml Jiud eousoliilate the law relating 
to facttiries, and was tlnallv passed into law 
as Act All of 1911. 

The new Act exlende'd the definition of 
“factory” so as to include seasonal factories 
workiieg for less than fonr months in tin' yc'ar, 
shorteiK'd tin' hours williiti which children 
(and, us a ge'in'ial rule, womi'u) may be employ- 
ed, and full her re'strieted tlie employment of 
w'oiin'ti by night by allowing it only in the 
ease of cotton-ginning and jiressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for seeiiring the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing geiu'rally tlie better administration 
of tlie Act. I'ho most important fi'ature of 
the Act, liowevtr, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories. The report of the Factory 
Commission showi'd that excessive hours vvi'ie 
not w'orked c'xci'pt in textile fuctorit'S. G'he 
.\et for the first time aiiplied a statutory res- 
triction to tlie hours of employment of adult 
mail's by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, "no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twi’lve 
hours in any one day.” It is also provided 
in the case of textile faetorii's that no child 
may be I'lnployed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and tliat (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which arc factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
sliifts) no person may be employi'd before 5-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the ('mi>loyment of women nncl 
ehildren). Corresponding limitations are i)lac'ed 
on the peiiod for which mechanical or cli'ctrical 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The inquiries of the Factory Commi.s.sion 
showed that the then existing system of fac- 
Ibry inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
wiiiespread evasion of the provisions of tlio 
factory* law. 'J’his result was attributed to 
the fact tljat the number of full-time factory 
inspectors was very small, the w'ork of inspec- 
tion being to a large extent in the liands of 
ex-offlcio in.spectors (District Magi.strates, 
Civil Surgeons, etc.) who, as the Commission 
reiKjrted, had neither the time nor the special 
knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom- 
bay Presidency, where there wore three special 
inspectors, it was reported that the Act was, 
on the whole, well enforced. 8tex)s have been 
taken since to reorganise the staff of whole- 
time inspectors of factories in India and to 
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increase It to a strength sufficient to cope with 
the work of inspecting all the factories in India. 
The total strength of the staff is uow 14, as 
compared with 6 at the time of the Factory 
Commission's report. Each of the larger 
provinces has at least one inspexjtor. Bombay 
having five. Except tliat in a few cases these 
officers have duties also in conru^ctiou with 


boiler inapectidi, thoir whole time is given 
to factory inlpection. The District Magis- 
trate remains W inspector, ex-officio, under 
the new Act, and other officefa may be appoint- 
ed adtlitional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
that inspection by ox-officio inspectors will 
be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
to special cases. 
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Indians 

The Indian Is i^turally aveile from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas. Nevertheless there are 
many thousands of Indians resident in other 
lands as labourers, shopkeepers or professional 
men. Their total number relatively to the 
population of the Indian Empire is very small. 
In itself, however, it is coRsiderable ; and it 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political issues involved in the settle- 
ment of Indians, cither as indentured labourers 
in Crown Colonics, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. The institution of in- 
dentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire Is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 1864 Indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was in progrc.ss under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tr^ical colonies there has been no inter- 
ruption slice tlicn in the steady inllow of several 
tbousand.s of Indian labourers annually. In 
IMauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Eed(‘- 
rated Malay States and Natal the system for 
various reasons lias come to an end ; but in all 
those countries there is now a large population of 
Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or in independent positions. 
The principal colonics in which indentured 
emigration still iirevails arc British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Fiji. Even here, however, there 
has been a progrc.ssive decline during recent 
3 "ears, owing in part to the incrca.'-cd difllculty 
of recridting in India. This diiliculty arises 
entirely from the growing demand for labour 
within the IinMin Empire, consequent upon 
industrial expansion. The decline spoken of 
is shown D? the totals of emigration to tropical 
colonies during the quinquennium 1906-1907 
to 1910-1911, namely, 21,009, 15,117, 11,844, 
11,644, 15,439. fHost of these emigrants 

were under indenture for a term of years — 
usually five. 

The Indentured Systeni~ba.s been the 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked in 
India and by some people #n England because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavery — 
in that for the term of his indenture the b- 
bourer is not a free agent ; he is adsenpim 
glebae, and bound to serve the employer to 
whom he is assigned terms which are abso- 
lutely fixed. In the colonics tlicmselves the 
system is unpopular on tw'o grounds — (1) it 
temfe to demess tlte current rate of w’agcs, (2) 
onl*a minority of the time-expired coolies 
become permanent settlers, the* majority claim- 
ing their retjpm passage and taking money 
out of the colony in the f<tfm of savings. From 
the point of view of the ^aboureFliiraself, the 
indentured system, if it has any true resem- 
blance to slavery, is a kind of bondage that 
is easily supportable. IIc js supplied with a 
free dwelling under highW sanitary conditions, 
his wages are fixed at tfie rate prevailing in 
the open market; no deductions arc to be 
made therefrom for rent, hospital accolnmo- 
dation,' medical attendance or medicin^ which 
the estate prc|>rietor8 arc bomid to provide. 
Free schooling is avaiflable for his cliildren, 
and if, at*the end of hid indenture, he elects to 
remain in tbe»Colony n is given a free grant 
of Government land, ^cse are the conditions I 
prevailing in British puiana, but, with the 
exertion of the grant land, they are similar 
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to those in other colonics where indentured 
immigration is in force. The permanent Indian 
population in British Guiana is 27,000, in Tri- 
nidad J, 13,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 

2.58.000 and 1,13,000 in Natal, otlicr, colonies 
sueli as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana ^Suri- 
nam) have small communities, amounting In 
each to a few thousands only of time-ex- 
pired Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States 
continue to attract Indian labourers, chiefly 
from Southern India, although no indenture 
system now exists in tliosc countries. 

Emigrant Ports. — Tin; ports at present 
used for tlie despateli of the emigrants are 
Caleiitta, IMadra;-. I?ombay, and Xaraebi. Up 
till 1881 I'migraats wi're despatched from the 
two Knneii Scdtlenienf s of J’oiidiclierry and 
Karikal ; i>ut since that dale, with thi^ excep- 
tion of tlu^ y(‘ar 1888-89, cniigratinn hns not 
been earrieii on at. tliesi* Settlc'inents. In 
1911-12, 8,505 (onigianls, or 00 per cent of the 
total number lea>ing Jmlia, were sliipped from 
Culcntta. by far tiie gieati'r part of tiiesi; 
came from the United l*iovinc(‘s of Agra and 
Ondli, wliieii hi'twi'en thi'in. aecounted for 
some 7,000. Natal, 'rriniiiad, Fiji, Demerara, 
and Jamaica are tlie iwincipal romitries to 
whieli (‘migrants from Galeiitta wc're s('nt. 
'rii(‘ number of coolies who left Madias was 
4,782 or 31 per c(‘nt. of t Ih' total, all for Natal, 
'rriuidad, and Fiji. 'I’hey were drawn from 
a large number of distri(ds in JMadras, the 
Iarg(‘st number bi'ing supplii'd by Nortli Areot, 
Ghingleput, and Vizagapatam.' For several 
y(‘ars now the number of emigrants lea\iug 
India via Bombay has h(‘en insignilleant. Ja 
1911-12 the total ninulx'r was only 196, of 
whom only 13.5 went to JMombasa and 22 to 
tlio Persian Gulf Ports. Karachi appeared 
for the first tim(‘ as an emigration port in tim 
year 1807-98, when 330 crrigrimts were des- 
patcln (I to Mombasa for work on tlui Uganda 
Kailway. In tin* three following years o\cr 

27.000 male labouiors left Karachi for this 
|)urj) 0 .'-e. Since then only a few artisans rc- 
eruited for the Uganda Bailway have loft 
Karachi. Tlie emigrants from Karaelii I'oiiKi 
mainly from tlie Jhjnjah and Sind. 'I'he nnm- 
bi*r of emigrants JeaNing in any one year appears 
to be based on tlie demand for labour rather 
tlian on any internai causes in India, for no 
close conn(‘ction can be traced between t)»o 
pri«‘es of food-grains in India or the birth-rate 
in the ditfi'ivnt provinces and the number 
^of emigrant. s. 

Rights of Citizenship.— The free emigration 
of Indiana to self-governing colonies, notably 
South Africa, has given ri.°c to a problepi 
of great difficulty. From the Jndiap stand- 
point there are two grievances — (4) the 
immigration laws of the Colonies discri- 
minate against Asiatics with unreasonable 
sevijrity, and no consideration is given to In- 
dians as against non -British subjects ; (2) 

those Indians who are settled in the country 
are denied the status of citizenship, and arc 
subjected to vexatious restrictions as to resi- 
dence and in some particulars as to domestic 
arrangements. The increasing prosperity of 
the Indi^ commimities in 8outh Africa tepds 
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to diminish the force of the former complaint 
since tlie rigorous exclusion of new-comers 
acts as a real measure of protection to those 
on the spot. 'I'lnj second grievance liowevcr 
is keenly felt not only by those actually affected 
but also by their very numerous sympathis- 
<!rs in Jmlia. They have influential spokes- 
men in Ihigland, notably Lord Ampthill, a 
former Governor of Madras, who acted as 
Viceroy in place of Lord CJurzon in 1904. 
Through them the Imperial Government is 
urged to bring pressure upon the Union Gov- 
ernment in tlie interests of the British Indian 
Hiibjeets sctU(‘d in South Africa. Such pressure 
can only bo applied to a siilf-governing domi- 
nion wiih great (b'licacy, and the wisdom may 
be doubtetl of these, frefpnnit ai)pealH to 11 is 
Majesty’s Government to exercise an autho- 
rity, whicli in i)oint of fact it do»;s not poss<‘,ss 
in a matter iit wliich Colonial fe(>ling is very 
easily aroused. Much more hopeful are direct 
unollicial ix'gotiations such as those carried 
on lust year by Mr. Gokhule, who visited South 
Africa for th<i p\irpose of representing the In- 
dian grievances to the Union Ministry. Tlie 
Golouial Btandpoint is quite simple. Self- 
preservation iiositively enjoins restriction of 
Asiatic immigration whicdi implies a standard 
of comfort impossibly low for the white man. 
J[e.re at any rate the South African iake.s his 
stand on impregnable ground, and Indians 
with their highly developed caste system ought 
to ho the first to recognise tlic natural right 
of any community to decide who shall not 
belong to it. But the treatment of Indians 
who are and have been for many years settled 
in South Africa is another question. It cannot 
he dealt with on a priori principles ; still less 
is it susceptible of treatment by the rough and 
ready methods that may perhaps he applicable 
to Kaffirs and Uottontots. The Union Gov- 
ernment probably recognise that their con- 
nection with the Britisli Empire imposes upon 
them ail obligation to lieal a hurt which is no 
mere local disorder, but reacts painfully upon 
other, if distant, parts of the body politic. 
Wise statesmanship may be expired ed to lead 
to the Nime recognition on the part of the 
South African public. 

Towards the end of 191^* the situation in 
South Africa was much eomplieatoil I)y tlie 
revival there of passiie nvsi.stanee with a 4iew 
to obtaining the removal of a Vd ixdl tax and 


to the amelioration of the Indian position in 
otlier i*‘spects.U This movement and a march 
of Indians on Alike into th<j Transvaal led to 
liotiiig ill sev('ral cases, and to the formation 
ill India of a very strong dmiuind for an im- 
partial inquiry — in which India should he 
iepr(‘sente(l — into the treatiuent of Indians 
in South Africa. ’I’lils recpiest was so far eon- 
ei'disl by tli(‘ IJnioa (loverrment as to apiKiint 
a Commission consisting of Sir Williair Solo- 
mon, Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wyllie, to inquire 
into the disturhanr(*s and the cause's leailiug 
to tlM'in. 'ITh' Con’mission re-commended the 
ndease of th(' leaders of the' [lassive n*si, stance 
inovc'iueiit, and Mr. Gaudlii and liis chief coad- 
jutors were liherat(*d from the gaols in wTiieh 
tliey were serving sentences for th'fying the 
law'. At the invitation of tlie Ihmmissioii, 
th<‘ Governimiit t)f India also decided to be 
i(>pr(‘s(‘nt(‘d hi'torc the Coirinission, and Sir 
llenjamiii Uohertson, Chie'f Conimli sioni'r of 
the Central IT-oviiices, was seli'eted for this 
pnrjKiM*. h'aiing India on Januaiy 1st. 
On tlieir n'lease, howa‘V(‘r, the leadius of the 
Sontli African Indians dc'clan'd that tliey had 
no eonllde'nee in tln‘ Comir isslon, that (‘vidi'iiee 
would not 1 m‘ gi\en before it unless the* per- 
sonnel w'as suppli'im'i'ti'd by the addition of 
men like Sir Janu>s Itose-Iunes and Mr. Schrein- 
er. and that if this and minor requests were 
not iiK't the jmssive resistance movement 
would he removed on January 1st. 'I’lu' Com- 
mission announced that their next sitting 
would he at Durban on January 12tl^ (See 
also Chronidc of lha year, under October — 
Decemlier.) 

The way in wfiicli the matter eventually 
settled in the Union of South Africa will have 
an important Ix'aring on similar problems 
elsewin'io, 'Jiicre are over .4,000 Indians 
(elmily Sikhs) in British* Columbia. By a 
Brivy Council Order Asiatic immigrants may be 
excluded on failure to iirovc ‘ n continuous 
journey ’ from the port of embarkation. As 
no shipping company issues througli tickets 
from India to Vailchiiver, the immigration 
of Indians is thus illegal, and many of those 
.settled there have expi'rii'neod great difficulty 
in bringing their wives and families to join 
tlu'in. 1Tio British Columbia Indian residents 
complain that in practitT more consideration 
is shown to Chinese immigrants and Japanese 
than to tliein. 
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N(?arly Bixiy years have gone by since the 
Parsi eomniunlly, in the persons of Mr. Dada- 
bluil Naoriji and other memb(‘rs of the firm 
of Cama and Co., led the way in the residence 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it lias since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and MuhoninKslan biisines.s 
men firmly establLshod here. Nor an; the 
professions unrepresentcid, for tinner are in 
liondon practising barristers and solicitors 
of Indian birth, and at least oins Indian suc- 
ccs fnl in the Civil Service examination elected 
to work in England instead of returning to his 
native land. 'I’lie early years of th(3 present 
century have seen tlie. gathering of a new ele- 
ment in permanent Indian residence — tliat 
of K'tired olheials (])artieularly of the I. AI. S.) 
and business men, or pc'ople of independent 
means wlio from i)r('fei(‘nce, or in order to have 
their children educated in England, leave the 
land of their birth and se*dom if (‘ver vi.sit it 
again. Eurther, the Increasing sto'am of 
Indian summer visitors, includes wealtliy 
people who eonu! us regularly as th(3 swallows 
In spring, and spend a.s much time in England 
or on the ContiiuMit as in their native land. 
While the men adopt European dress .so fully 
that a turban is a rare sight ('ven at Indian 
gatherings, the ladies wis('ly retain tlu'ir grace- 
ful Eastern ImbilliinMits, and it is astonishing 
to note on occasions how largo is the nunib<‘r 
of Indian women it is possible to collect to- 
gether ut the Criterion or at lil Cromwell Koad. 

The Students. 

Hut it is the student coniiiuinity wliieh con* 
stltutcs the gri'atly lueiionderating eleiiumt 
and creates an Indian j)i(3blem. Its numb<T.s 
liave multiplied ten or twi'hefokl in the last 
(]uarter of a century, tlie increase being espe- 
cially rapid since 100 1 or 1005. 't'here was 
indeed an artificial inllation some three years 
ago, when many youths (some of them ill- 
prepared) were luirried off to the Inns of Court 
ill order to b(‘ entered Indore more stringent 
rules for a<linission fiom the over.-^ea domi- 
nions came into force. While this sutlden 
expansion has been worked off to a large ex- 
tent, there lias been growth of numbers in other 
directions, and particularly that of the tech- 
nical and engineering seliools ami classes, with 
the result tliat the aggregate numbers may be 
estimated at about the same as two or three 

1,800. 
VW of 

the growing number of youths of good family, 
some, of them heirs of Native States, admitted 
into our public .schools, ineluding Eton and 
Harrow. It does not comprehend nurine.se 
students of whom there are well over 100. Nor 
does it take full aecoinit of female students 
In schools and colleges. While it is not possible 
to obtain exact and complete records, it is 
certain that tlie young Indians of both sexes 
and all ages under instruction in the British 
Isles is well over 2,000, and possibly nearer 
3,000. 

It is, however, with tlie 1,600 or 1,800 young 
men, almost all far removed from pamital 
oversight and control that the organization 
set up by the Secretary of State for India has 


years ago, namely, Ix'tween 1,600 and l,H 
'Phis total does not include more than a few 


to deal. Of tliUe 270 are at LiucoliTs Inn 
about*90 at Gray's Inn and 40 at the Inner 
Temple, with a considerable but unascertained 
number at the Middle Temple. Altogether, 
including icehnical and medical students, there 
must be 800 or 900 in London. Edinburgh 
comes next with ,229, Cambridge with 117, 
Oxford with 66, (Basgow with 70 and Man- 
(diester with 50, while tliere arc smaller numbers 
at Biriuingbam, Leeds, Shcffleld and other 
centres. 

The Bureau. 

It i.s well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from imfdcquatcly- 
suiiported unofticial effort and the chance of 
coining under the inlluence of English friends 
of th<‘ir families, w'erc })ractically left to their 
ow'ii dc'vice.s. But in April 1909 Lorii Morlcy, 
as a result of the investigations of an India 
Ofliee Committee, created for their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Mr. 
T. W. Arnold to the charge of it under tlio 
title of Educational Adviser. 'J’he Bureau 
was located in due time at 21 (Jromwcll Hoad, 
togetlu'r witli the National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarters for their social work 
among the young men, without incurring what 
would otheVwi.se have been the proliibitive 
cost of heavy rent. J.ord Morlcy also cstab- 
ILhed an Ad\i.sory Committee, w'itL- Jxjrd 
Ampthill as ehairmail, malnlv composed of 
intluential Indian residents, anV. in India cor- 
respondipg provincial and district qommiltees 
w'cre formed to help and advise intending 
students. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expamled, and in consequ^ncG Lord Crewe 
in 1912 re-organised tlie arrangements under 
tin* general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
Students, Mr. C. E. Mallet. While Mr. Arnold 
continued to look after the Indian students 
and to art as guardian w'hen so desired by the 
parents, local Adviseu> ‘were appointed at tlic 
provincial Universities. 

Tw'o strange delusions (in some cases they 
may be called deliberate misreiiresuiitations) 
liave been ])ropagateil ii» reference to these 
arrangements, Qjie is that tlic India OflQcc 
set up the Bureau in order tp track down the 
wave of swlitious sentiment which*culmiii^.cd 
in the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie four 
years ago. As li matter of fact the Bureau 
was establisiu'd tliroe months beH?rc the com- 
mission of t^^at criini, and was proposed at 
lea.st a year previousny. The object as The 
Times observed in September 1908 was not 
“ to put these young men into political leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty. 
It lies in doing all thi^ is possible to facilitate 
their educational progress and their general 
welfare, and in bringing them uiidcr whole- 
some and lielpfUl iiftiuencc.” Mr. Arnold 
accepted . his apjxiintment on the distinct 
understanding that ther^ would 6e no sort of 
kind of espionage ; and Mr. Mallet latply told 
a gathering of students ^Jiat it was a complete 
delusion to regard the iltfreau as ah instrument 
of espionage. He would never hav’c anything 
to do witli it jf that wero its character. 
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Opening Closed Do^rs. 

It i.s 110 loss of a doliisioii f jr the students 
to hold, as some ^f tlicii older fellow-comitry- 
inen have encouraged iliem to do, that the 
Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and other institutions, 
or at any rate for their continuance in spite 
of protests. The fact of the matter is that 
in consequence of tlic wave? of disalfection to 
which reference has been made, as well as of 
various practical difficulties arising from the 
growth in numbers of Indian applications 
for admission, many of the universities and 
other educational institutions had passed 
restrictive, and in some cases almost prohibi- 
tive, regulations artecting Indians when tlie 
Bureau civile into being. 'I'he autlioritics 
in question are independent of outside control, 
and of no department in WiutehaU are they 
more so Uian of tlui India Office. 'I'lie Bureau 
cannot tro more than approacli them witli 
requests and suggestions for the benefit of 
Indians, or with undertakings to afford the 
sponsorship which in many cases is made a 
condition of admission. 

Since Mr. Mallet told the students face to 
face that so far from blocking th(^ way, as 
hostile observers have alleged, tlic Bureau has 
been singularly successful in opening closed 
doors and mitigating any real grievances, 
tlierc has liecn no serious effort to (juesfion 
the many proofs he gave. He intimated he 
would welcome the co-operation of tlieir or- 
ganization for promoting tlie educational in- 
terests of the students.'' But it is easier to 
make eloquent ▼speeches and pass resolutions 
than to st^jdy rules and regdlations and repre- 
sent to the authorities with moderation and 
clearness where they need ann'iidinent ; and 
the organizatio^i lyis so far been infvuetuous. 
A more hopeful pTojoct, because, not inspired 
by any spirit of grievancc-mongering, is the 
London Indian Association lately established 
to combine the students together in efforts 
for their social and intellectual welfare origin- 
ated by Mr. Jiiu.Uh, which has the co- 
operation of leading permanent residents. 

It is also satisfactory that tlie careful in- 
quiries of >Sir T. Morison’s Committee on State 
Technical Scholarshiiis have shown that the 
difficulties cncounterid by young Indians in 
supplementing academic iiistructiou by tech- 
nical experience in factories and workshops 


are general in character, being also applicable 
to their Englisli contemporaries, and that 
there is "on the whole very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians," And 
no youth need come liere (as was so frequently 
the case in the past) under any misapprehension 
as to tlie facilities for his education and their 
limitations. 'J’he excellent " Handbook of 
Information for Indian Students ” issued 
by the Nafional Indian Association and the 
Advisory Committee, now in its foiirtoeiitli 
edition (1913) supplies all relevant facts and 
advice ; and on personal details, the local 
Advisory Committees can be consulted. 

Persuasion not Coercion. 

Another mistaken notion, held by some 
Anglo-Indians of the old type, is that the Bureau 
could easily exercise, disciplinary control over 
all young Indians in liondon. The fact 
is that except to holders of Hovoriiment and 
some Native Stati* Scholarships it lias no 
disciplinary authovity save when parents 
place their sons umier guardianship of Mr. 
Arnold or a provincial Adviser, and even in 
th(‘sc eases the control can only be exercised 
in coniK'etioii with the administration of the 
regular allowances. Undoubtedly the Bureau 
has had a most Ix'iieficial inlluence in saving 
.scores of young men from falling into debt, 
intemperance or marital folly ; but this has 
been exercised not eoireively Imt by friendly 
jiersonal contact and kec'ping before them the 
obligation and necessity from every point 
of view of adhering to the purposes of educa- 
tional equipment for which they have 
gone to Bngland, From the first there lias 
been no thonglit of exercising compulsion 
direct or indirect, to bring students umier 
the Kducatioiial Adviser ; the keynote of tlic 
scheme has Ixam tliat of enabling them to make 
use of facilities for their welfare at tlieir own 
discretion without any apprehension of cons- 
traint or coercion. From this point of view 
th<; re-coiihtitution on a mon^ definite and 
systematic basis of Lord Amptliili’s Advisory 
Cominiitee is to be welcoimal. Generally it 
may be said that considering the difficulti 
of the problem, th(^ success attending the ar- 
rangements initiated in April 1909 has been 
considerable ; and that they have in them the 
promise of increasiug good in the liglit of accu- 
mulated experience. 
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The Currency Commi^ion. 

The, l^oyal Comrai.sHlon on Indian Curroncy or suppJoniontWy to, the rccommondations 
and FinaiKH! was appoint ( m 1 in April 1913, in of tho ('urrciiey Coinmittdo of 1898, more 
order to inquire into certain questions arising partieularly with regard to the location, dis- 
out of the. management of tlie Indiai currency position, and cmployirK'iit of tin; Cold Stan- 
systfim and the control of Indian flnanee. For dard and Paper Currency Pcserves, and wlcthcr 

sor c years, and particularly sirin' tlie American the existing practice in tla'sc matters is con- 

crisis of 1907, wlu'n the Indian curn'iiey system dueive to the intojests of India ; also to report 
was sevc'rely tried, n ueh (uitieism ha<l heen as to the. suitaliilifcy of the tinancial orgaiii- 

levelled against th(‘ manner in w liieh the prin- j sation and jiroccdiire of the India Ottiee, and 

eililes laid down hy flu; Fowler Coiumitti e of ! to n ake veeomnu'ndal ions. To understand 
1898 iiad Is'ce develojied, and against the! the trend of tin* ii*qiiiry, it is necessary to hark 
exti'iit 1,0 wliieh Jndian funds ami reserves back a little. 'J'he cnrn'ney system of India 
had been drawn to I.ondon. 'rinse criticisms until 1803 was based on tin* free, coinage of 
wer(! brought to a liead wlien strong complaint .silver. Anyone ter doling silver bullion at the 
was mndc in Parliaimnt of tin' ageney tliiougli Indian mints was entitled to receive an cquiva- 
wbieb larg(* piirebases of silvi'r wm k' niad«' but (|nantity of ‘-iher rupi'C'S, who^l^ i)ar value 
for tlie (lov(!rnnvnt of India in 1912. 'to was two shillings. Hut tlic discovery and 
si'ttk' these issiU's the (.'omiuission was ap]>oint- development of the silver mine.s in America 
0 ( 1 , and it took e\i(l(‘nee throughout tin* latter and elsewhere >^0 vastly inereased the quantity 
jiart of tin; year. of siher ])rodiic('d that its vahn* measured in 

'the J{o>ai warrant appointing the Com- gold rapidly declined. At one time tlni gold 
mission named Idr, Aiist( i\ t hambc' lain, value of tin; rupee fell as low as a fraction over 
IM.P.. as Chairman, and the following mc'iuhers : a shilling. 'I'his eausc'd great ('mbarraHsment 
Lord Faber, Lord Kilbraeken, Sir Hobeit to th(^ Coveinnunt of India, which has every 
(Mialiners, Sir Kraest Cabl<', Sir Shapurji vear to meet in gold in England large sums 
Hroaeha, Sir JanU's Ib'gbii', Mr. U. W. (JiPan, included generally under the naiiM' of the 
(’.s.i., iMr. II. N. (ihuLtone, and Mr. John llonu' Charges. These include interest on the 
Maynard lv(>ynes. 'the personnel of tlu' Com- sterPng debt , tx'nsions and furlough allowances 
mission eon n anded a wide nu'asure of contl- payable in England, and stores, 'they amount 
deiKM'. Mr. .Aw'^teii ('haii.lxilain’s long eon- roughly to eightecji million pounds sterling 
neetion with tin* Tn'asury made him an excel- a yc'af. 'the dei>reeiation in the sterling valiu’ 
l('i‘t Chairman. Lord J'^abei' was well-known of the rupi'c nee('ssitat('d tlie devotimi of a 
as the organiser of the ('ountry Hankeis’ Asso- larger and larger numKr of rupees to oils pur- 
ciatlon ; bord Kilbraeken was long connected pose, until the alteinativ(s ^”ere either the 
with the Jndia Otliee as Sir Arthur Godley ; imiMisition of ad^Mtioral taxation to a point 
Sir Jlenry <!halmers, in avlditiou to his long which would hi' ])olitieally dangerc^'is, or the 
expc'j ieiu’o at the 'rreasury, was Secretary to adoption of some nn-asiin's to raisi' the exchange 
the Fow'lor Committee (he was appoint('d value of tlu' riipoi*. Ihtween 1878 and 1892, 
Governer of Ceylon and left Kiiiglaiid during when tlu'se ditheiilties wert ntost acute, the 

the iveess) ; Sir Enii'st Cable is oiu' of the main object of tlu' Goveinmeiit of India was 

iM'st known busii'css men of Cab'utta ; to facilitate an intc'inational agreement w’hi(‘h 

Sir Shapurji Hroaeha is th(' foiemost might eau>e a hm' in tin' gold piiee of silver, 

Indian broker of Jtombay ; Sir James and thus diminihh tin' Im onveui(‘iut' arising 
llegbie, a Presidency l<ankt r and economist froir the retention ol^ a sijver standard for 
of great (’xpi'rieiiee, is the si'uior Pit'^ideney India. Hut when tlTe prospects of an mter- 
Laiiker in India; Mr. Gillan, after tilling tlie national agrc'einent reei'ded it was tlien decided 
ofllee of ComptrolU'r-tb'iieial and head Con- to take indepi'iub'iit action. Acting on the 
inissioner of l’a])('r Curn-ncy in India with reeomim'iidations (^f a Committee which was 
distinction, liolds tin' post, of Kinaneial Seere- apiM)inted in 1892 and ri'iniitod in 1893, eom- 
tary to the C.ov eminent of India; Mr. Glad- nioiily called after its PrfskU'nt, tlie llerschell 
stone is parti'cr In an imixirtant Calcutta Arm (Committee, the Government decided to close 
and adds to Ids Indian exjierienre a Lnowledge tlu' Indian IMints to the frcft coinage of silver 
of business conditions iu london ; and Mr. and to amioimce tliat altliough elbsed t(Ji**tho 
Keynes is a well-known writer on economies iniblie, the miii+s would issue rupees to the 
who has devoted a considerable nn oiiiit of jaiblie in exeliaiige for gold at_tlio ratio of 
attention to tlic Indian eiirrcney system. Hut tlfteen to one, equivalent one shilling ard 

apart from tin' m’tual personnel of tlie Com- four pence t«.v ruped 
mi'^sioii, it was recognized that tlie Govern- r The Indian System, 

ment, in ut>iH>lnting to the Commission, none '^h(^ effect of this policy was sti'adily to raise 
wlio were stiongly ideiitilled with the system ; the exchange value of the rupee, until in 1898 
iiud(>r criticism, liad given eoiispieiunis evidenee l it Inul approximat('ly..rearhe.l the ratio to gold 
of their di'sirc to investigate impartially t he j of fifteen to one. 'lii\\ne\t iKiint w'as to detcr- 
wliole quedbm. ' i mine what further steps should he taken to 

Terms of Reference. ; give full effect to tlie^mrciples laid down by 

The spoilfle iioiuls referri'd to tlie Commis- j tlie lierseiiell Committee and accepted by 
sion were to iiuiuiro into tlie loc'atum and > both (!*overnmn'ts. 'ITiesc questions wore 
management of the geiu'ral balances of the j referred to t he CkimmtAsion presided over by 
Government of India, the sale in J.ondoii of Sir Henry Fowler, wlvieh reported In 1898. 
C/Ounell Hills and transfers, tlie measures takei' This Commission proiVl^d a reixirt of remark- 
by tlic Indian Govcnimont and tlie Secretary able lucidity and abTiity, and contrary to 
of State for India in Council to maintain the general expectation it was practically ura- 
cxcluuigc value of the rupco in pursuance of, nimous. It tecommende'd that a gold stan^rd 

iJ 
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slioiiltl bo ostablishocl, and tho ratio boiwoon and all attempit^ to liavc these funds placed 
the rupee and the soveueiKn was to be fifteen at the disposal of the market had met with a 
to one, Tlu! mints were to be opened for the practical non jwssnnms. 
coinage of Kohl, nut to remain closed to the 

public f(U’ the coinajje. ot !-il\'<M\ (Joveriiment Council Bills, 

alone were to have the, risfht to coin silver, Arisinfi out of this (|uest.ion of tlu' balanee.s 
subject to directions laiii down, and IJic profits in ],on<ioM was tla^ subsiiliai y one of tin; rates 
acouimilat(‘d from tliis eoina^t* w<‘r(‘ to be at which llu' 8ecie1ary of Stab* sold Jlills and 
accumulated to form a si>o(4al n‘s<'r\(‘ in {^old. 'J’ele.£;raplii<; 'rranshns on India. 'J'Ik' S<‘cretar.v 
It is of tho {greatest importance to remember of State has to meet his Home ChaifJtes in 
that the Fowler Committee iveomnieiid<‘d London. 'I'o do this he sells what are ealhsl 
that there should bo the normal aecompaui- Council Bills (',V('ry week, 'J’heso Bills are 
ment of a ftold standard — a ^old eurrency and offtaed for tender at tho Bank of IlnKland 
a i^old mint, and emphatically put aside the every W<‘djjesday moniiiifi and success fnl ten- 
su"}^estiou tliat tluae slionhl b<‘ a f^old standard derers ate Bills on Hombay. Calcutta 

without a sold cunoiicy — a system winch lias and Madras, which are cn^licd at the 'rn^asuries. 
since obtiuned some m<'asure of acadc'iuic H asmueh as a fortjiiiiht is lost by the time 
support nnuer tl)e name of the* sold ('xehan^e m transit, it is worth payinj,' extra to oldain 
standard. Tlic chief eriticisms of tl)e iwdicy wliat ar<‘ called 'r(‘l{‘^rapliie Biansfers, by rr cans 
actually pnrsiKHl centre round the broad issiK' of which rupees can be obtained from the 
that vvhiid. acceptin<^ tlie Fo^vlcr Commltt<‘e-’s 'I’rcasurii s in Jndia almost imnn'diately after 
recommendations in principle the (loverniient the payment of ^'oM into tli(‘ account 'of the 
of Imlia, or rather tb(‘ Sia-retaiy of State aetinj? Secretary of Stati' in I.ondon. 'relej^ua])!)!*^ 
on llie advice of a Finance Committee on wliicli 'I’ranshns usually sell at. a late of one thlrty- 
the Indian (*lement was rediu'ed until it (Its- second abene the rate for Hills. Tn additiem 
appeared, departed from tliem in practice, to the weekly allot nusit. the T.ulia Ofliee sell 
With this introduction, we can consider the bills call(‘ 1 “specials” betwetn tho weekly 
criticisms levi'lled at th(‘ practice's sp('eilleally allotim'uts, at om? thirl y-second nl>oM' tljc 
referred to th(' Cliaml)eiiain Committee. auction late. 'J'be criticism direeb'd a£>:ainst 

Cash Balances. practice was to the (‘Iftat tb.-it on occasion 

The cash lealanecs of the Covernment of hnvcT rates wore aeeeidrd than n’ij^ht have 
India are lu'ld in part in India and in part Ixssi obtaim'd, and tlmt Hills ajjairst tlu5 (JoM 
in l.on(lon. 'rhis aiHcs from tlie m'cessity Standard and Balin’ Cnrivncy K('SoiV(>s wi'iv 
of mec^ug obligations in both countries. For- ^old below gold export point., then>by diverting 
morly the Semetary iff State managed his tli<‘ natuial How of gold to India, 
disbursements With' a balance of betwesn 

four anti £\'(' millions stcrlinjt, iiut from 1907 Exchange Value of the Rupee, 

onwards tTiis ixdiey was re^(‘rs(■d and cmornKuis The bnttivss of tlie gold standard under tho 
halanees were lieaped up in London. sysb'm ivcomiiK'nded by the Fowler Commit- 

'J’he growth>of these balances is illustrated tec was to hav’c been twofold — a gold ciir- 
by the following figures ivney, and a h])('cial reserve, built up out of 

£ the prolits on coining. It was madi' t.h(‘ ground 

1907 .. .. .. 4,007.200 of criticism tliat liaving decided to ado])1 tlu'se 

1908 .. .. .. 7,98:1,898 inineiides, the Jndia Office did practically 

1909 .. .. .. 12,799,000 nothing to c.-tabli.sli an effective gold circu'- 

1910 .•* *.i* .. 10,097,245 latioii. After one abortive attinujit, tlie policy 

1911 .. .. ,. L5,292,0:i8 of accustoming the people to a gold circulation 

1912 .. .. .. 18,990,01:1 was abandoned. On tlie otliur liand, iiie 

It was contended that thcscj balances should coining of rnpis's was prodigiously heavy. 

-have been retained in India, and tlien* usc*d During ih(' yi'ars IDO.'i-O? .£42 millions’ W'orth 
either for the reduetiou of taxation or for ex- of rupees weie add(“d to the, token eurrency, 
pcnditiire on ameliorative works like educa- which is said to be tlie lieavii'st coinage in the 
tion, sanitation and medical r('lief. 'I’hc official history of th(' world. 'J’he result was that 
exj^natioi'^ W'a.s that thcsii balanc(‘s were iiistixad of (sulowing India vvitii a gold cur- 
drawn to London to meet the convenience reney and a subsidiary token coinage, the vast 
of trade, which had grown Used to the con- bulk of tho metallic circulation was in rupees, 
venieiice, aff( filed by the sah' of (V)uneil Bills 'I'hc standard was gold, hut the elrculating 
far in exc('.s.s of the Secretly of gate’s budget- nmdium was silver. Aeeordhig to the latest 
ted demands. Arising out of tills que.st.ion was i ivtunis tho curreney of India is Tr ade up of 
a subsidiary one. It was remarked tliat the sixty crores of gold, sixty eron's of not(*.s, and 
whole of th('. Secretary of State’s cash balances one* Irtindred and ciglity crores of nijices. A 
were lent in Ixindon at low rates of interest, certain an^ount of gold has flowed into the 
In part tliese went to “^piirovod ” borro'wer.s, country and had passed into tho circulafion 
on security, and wlien tlJcse were glutted, to the in the form of sovereigns, but it was conti'nded 
fiondon joint stock banks — including those that tho prodigioii.s coining of token rupees, 
banks represented on Wic Ffnance Committee tim lack of any detin it(‘ iwrlicy to popularl.^e 
of the India Office Council — without .security, the sovereign, and the failure to opim tho 
On the other ’hand the^ surplus balances of the Indian mints to the coinage of a gold piece, of 
Govemijjient of India in India wore withdrawn more convenient value than the fifteen rupee 
* from Die money market and locked up in the sovereign, had resulted in the establishment 
;^serve Treasuries, w\vA the effect of making of a system never contemplated by the Fowler 
money artificially dear every busy season, to Committee, namely an cnorraous token cur 
th^ great disadvantage of the internal trade; rency with a small gold circulation. 
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Gold Standard Reserve. 

Failint? an offcrtive gold circulation, tlio 
fund foiUiCd from the promts on coining, called 
the Gold Htandard Kcsrrvo, bocunie the only 
ofhictive buttress of exchange. It was coin- 
plained that win'ieas the pii!it‘i})les laid d()wn 
for llie t- ai agemi'ut of this fund wen; dear 
and definite, thf'y l»ad been systc'inatically 
departed from in practice. For * inslaiue, it 
is now admitted tliat the Fowh r (Piuii itiee 
meant that this fund should be laid in gold 
In India. Contrary to the exym'ss desire of 
the Govenment of India, the Seevetary of 
State decided timt it should be laid in securi- 
ties in London, iiien in 1900, in order to 
meet an embarrassing (l(‘maiid for rupees at 
the height of th(' busy s.eason in India, it was 
decided to bold £4 millions of tlie Iteseixr 
in silver in India. In 1907, i^rtsscs! to find 
money for railway const met ion in India, the 
India Conneil decided to d('>ot(‘ half tlie piotits 
on eoining to (vipitnl expendilnre on lailwa^s. 
Tbes«* changi'S wane made witliont. consulting 
the great commerci'il interests alfeet« d, and so 
far as the diversion of a moiety of th<‘ ywofits 
on coiidng were eoneerned, in direct oppositioi' 
to tlie poliey of the GovernnK'iit of India. 

Tlui critics iiiaiiitalreil that their position 
was made good hy the results of tlie crisis in 
America in 1907! 'I'he snddc'ti cessation of 
tlie demand for Indian produce eansc'd by the 
financial collapse In the llnitc'd Slatc-s, com- 
bhicHl with a partial tan ine in India and tin* 
heavy arrival of iiniiorts in rc'sponse to loirg- 
(lateci contracts, rc‘vers<‘d the tide of (‘xchange 
for the first time finec* thc^ gold standard was 
estahlished. 'I'lrcne was a clfniand for gold 
In Eiondon rather than for in pe es h, Jiidia. 
'I’he Gold Standard Kesenwe. w'hieh should 
have been rc'adlly availal)le for tills purpose, 
then stood at 1150,000 in inoin'V at slioit notice* 
and £14 million in s«‘eurities. 'I’hcMe is no 
doubt tluit the weaKru'ss of tlie position thus 
rovc'alc'd paralysed tti(^ action of tlie Go\ern- 
inc*nt wbcni the orneigc'ney arose. Conneil 
Hills w’ere unsaleable. Golel'was released only 
in driblets of £10.000 at a, time, and e*xcbaiige, 
which was to have* b(‘e'r' n aintnined at ('iie and 
four pe'ncc, fell fei orie'-tliree ' lew e*n-si.\te*«*rif hs. 
Later, tire India Oihee line! to agree to sc*ll 
ste'rliug bills on London at golel exinirt point, 
and £ S mllHoiis we-re taken in Ibis way befeirc* 
the* dc'niand was stayed. Various otbcT ex- 
poelients Irael to be adeijited in oreler to W'e*atbe r 
the storm, and it has been ealc'ulatt*d that the 
di*terloratlon in the Se'e-retniy of Stale’s posi- 
tion i:i the yc>ar of tire crisis was ned. far short 
of £ 2.'V* millions. This experi(*nc*e has be'e*n 
clt«;d as illustrative of the* neee'Ssity of streaigtlr- 
c'liing the golei reserve’s of India w’lthon, any 
further tampering with the Gold Stamlaid 
lleserve, of allowing tliat. Iloserve to grow 
without limit, and of kc*epiug a substantial 
portion, if not the wirole, in actual gold. 

Apait from the withdrawal of the Gold Stan- 
dard Ueseivc to loudon and its Investment 
there, under an Ae't of 1905 a sum of £ 0 million 
of gold in the Paper Currei.cy Tleserve was 
withdrawn from the Indian treasuries and i 
deposited In the Bank of England under the 
unfettered control of the Secretary of St^te. 
The declared object of this fund was to faclll- 1 


tate the purehasc of silver for coining. On 
the otlirr hand critics pointed out that inasmuch 
as the Paper Currency was only redeem able 
ill India, the proper place for the Paper Cur- 
rency Ueserve was in India and not in London. 
Further, that although the fund was spc^cially 
reiuovc'd to Lonilon for the purchase of silver, 
silver had sir>ce been purchased from the cash 
balances. 

Financial Organisation of the 
India Office. 

The flnaneial bnsinc'ss of the India Office 
is managed hy the Finance Committee. This 
Cominittei* exercises very wide pow'cis. In 
praetUM*, it is said, tlie poweis of the India 
Office are mainly exereised hy the different 
committi'os into which it is divided. The 
rolleetive authority and influence of the Connell 
arc Weak, and the Secretary of State and the 
Committees an* sujireme. Whilst this genc- 
lally applies to tlie work of the India Office, 
it applies with particular force to the work of 
the Financi* Committee. Finance is a technical 
subject, with which f«‘W' of the members of the 
Council an* comp('t(*nt to deal, moreover, 
mueh of tin* work must be done from day to 
(lay. and cannot wait for tlie weekly meeting 
of the Council. It was made a matter of 
comjil.aipt that the eonstilution of this Com- 
mitti'c, which, to use tlu* words of an ox- Viceroy, 
liOrd Curzon, I'Xen isi s wide i)owi*rs, and acts, 
not only as financial arbiter, but almost 
tliianeial autocrat, had undergoiu; a marked 
chaiig(‘. Whilst foiim'ily there used'*' to be 
upon it sonn* im'inbc'r who '^ad served the 
G()V(*nim(*nt of India in the Finance Depart- 
ment. and on occasion a member whl? had been 
in the employ of om* of the Pri'sideney Banks, 
tills Indian eieinent had been gradually reduced 
to vanishing i-oint. until 'he Finance Com- 
mittee of th(“ India Offiei* Council consisted 
of two London joint stock hankers and one 
imnibi'r of the Home Civil Service, none of 
whom had ai.y experience of Indian condi- 
tions. It was argiK'd ‘that the Finance De- 
partment of tlie Govt*mment of India should 
,always he represented on this Committee, by 
a retiri'd officer, and if practicable, the Presi- 
(l<*ncy B.anks and Indian Commerce and in- 
du>tiy. 

The Evidence. 

The Commission comm(‘iiced its sittings 
on May 27th, and rose for the recess on August 
Gth. It th(*n issued what 1ms been called 
,an interim n'lvnt, but which neyer pnTended 
to h(r anything of the sort, and was confined 
to a reprint e f the e idence given up to that 
point, without comment of any description, 
'I’his blue book contain(*d the important cor- 
r(*s])oiideuce which had jiassed between the 
Government of India and the India Office 
on cniTcucy and finnure questions, together 
w’ith memoranda front the India . Office out- 
lining their policy oni the principal subjects 
under examination. It also contained the 
evidence*’ of the official witne8fy?s on behalf 
of the India Office — Mr. Lionel Abrahams, 

C. B.. Assistant Under Secreiay of S^ate for ^ 
India: Mr. F. W’. NovOTtarch, Fin,apcial Secre- 
tary at the India Offlw: Mr. Walter Badock, 
O.S.I., Accountant General at the India Office ; 
and Mr. II. K. Scott, Bioker to the Secretly 
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of Statp in Council. Then followed many 
miscellaneous witnesses, whose names and 
qualiflcatlons an'^yiven helow: 

Sir Daniel Mnekinnon Hamilton, nominated 
by the Hcngal Chamber of Comnn'i'ce. Indian 
lainiowiier. 

Mr. J. A. Toonu'y, iNfanaf^nn- of Ihe National 
Bank of India, hiinited. ^ 

Mr. 'I'. Fraser, Manau(‘r of the Cliaitere<l 
Bank of India, Australia and China. Noini- 
iiattd as their represcaitativ’es hy (he Exelian^e 
Banks doinj^ business in India. 

]Mr. O. T, Barrow, c.R.i., formerly Comp- 
trollrr and Auditor General in India (lOd'J- 
1910), retired. Witness on belinlf of tlu' Gov- 
ernment o^ India. 

Mr. Alfred CHvton Cole, Go\ernor of the 
Bank of Kurland* 191 1-1910. 

Mr. I Larry l^farsh.all boss, ndired Calcutta 
Export ^leiehaut, late Honorary S(>eretary, 
Central (!(nmnitt('e. Indian Currency A.ssoeia- 
tion. Nominated by the, P.enyal t’liamlM*r 
of (’ornmeree. 

Sir Alexm‘der Mellolxnt, Indian M'oollee 
^ranufaeturer, a foiiner I’resiihait of tin* Upper 
India Chamber of Comimuve, and a f<*rn er 
Member of Mu’ bef^islathe Conneil of (be Ihiited 
Brovinces, Nominated by (lie United I'ro- 
vinc(‘s Govi'rm ent. 

j\h. Bliupendra Nath Mitra, (M.n.. Assist- 
ant Secret fiiy to the Covernment of India in 
the Fujanee' Department. Witness on behalf 
of the*iovoi’nm(Mit of India. , 

Mr. .lames’^". Graham, nominated hy (he 
Bombay Comi?iereo. 

The ilon. Montaitu de V. Mh bh, c.T.E., ( hair- 
min of the Karachi Chamher of Commeiee, j 
Mr. William •Ihinard llimter, Secretary 
and Treasuver of the Bank of Madr.as, and 
(diaiimar of the Madras Chamlxu’ (;f Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Charles Campbell ]MeT,eo<l, nominaU'd 
by the Ben^^al (diaml'yijjcd ('ornmeree and the 
Fast India Section of 11u5 Condon Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Marshall F. Beid, r.T.r... Mmvhanl. 
Member of the Le,i»i'*la1 i\ ('omn i), Bombay. 

Mr. Le Marebant^ a former Mtiuber of Ibe 
Indian Council and a foimer Chairman of its 
Finance Committee. A Member of the Indian 
Ci^reney Committee of ISOS. 

Mr. L. G. Dunbar, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Bank of BeiiRal. 

Mr. 11. F.^ Howard, (' T.K., T.(\P.. (Vdleetor of 
Customs, Calentta. M' “ness ov« behalf of tb^‘ 
Goveniincnt of India. ^ 

Mr. Thomas Smith, nominated by tin* Gov- 
eniment of tlie United lh’(Aiiic<s f(»r his know- 
ledge of the Currency and Banking probknus 
of North India. f 

Mr. M. TI. Simdarn Iyer, Secretary to the 
Economic As.sociatiod, Madras. Noirinated 
by the Madras Goveniment, 

The Commission reassembled in October, 
\vh(m further evidence was token. The receipt 
of evidence ylosod iciMic iriddh* of November, 
when the Commission prepared to issue their 
report. It is expected that this will be pub- 
lished toward the end of 1913, tr early In 1914. 


Trend of feeling. 

It Is extremely difRcult, if not impossil)l<?> 
fairly to summarise in a few sentences ('vidence 
covering so wide a (ield. Although any such 
attempt must lay the wiiter open to the charge 
of bij\s, the following indications 011 the chief 
subjects under inquiry are glvf'U, some 
revelation of Uie geneial trend of the. evidence. 
With vegaul to tlu‘ cash balances, and the 
sal(“s of Councils wliieli liuve given to them, 
the India Otfiee explanation of the policy 
undoilying tbese transactions was quite differ- 
ent fioir. that previously offered in the House 
of ('ommoiis. That was that Councils In 
excess of Ihe Beendary of State’s budgeted 
re<(iiireujuts wane sold ' in order to meiit the 
ne(Mls of tiad<', wbieb eould not be earried on 
without tliem. 'Die India Ollice case put 
before ibe Coiuiui-siou was that the policy of 
the Secretary of Stale was to hold the W'hole 
of (lie suipiiis balances of the Go\erumeut of 
India at liis disjKisal, to remit to boudon ns 
much of tlnnn as tin* dmnands of trade p^w- 
mitteel, an<l w’lieu money was accumulated 
in lAUnU.r to <l<'(ide wliat sbniibl be done with 
it— eitlier to emjdoy it bir the avoidance of 
d(‘bt hy linarelng capital w'orks out of revenue 
iiislead out of eaiufal, to reduce temporary 
debt, to lepk'iiisli tin* Cold Standard Jles(*rv(^ 
or tin* Bapi'r Curveuey Ibsevve. For this 
reason, Councils against the Gold Standard 
|{e.v<>iwe or tin* Taper Ciirieney Bosi'vve were 
not spe(iall\ sold, but the funds required in 
tlu'se rt'.servi'S weri* taken from the general 
balanees so aeeumulated. Tlnse balances 
had bo('n nmisually large, because the surplus 
balames of the GoSoniment of India had been 
unusually la’ ge and trade active; the balances 
in l.ondo’noii March 31si, 1013, was .t8,:J'72,9()0. 
Tli(‘re w’a-i, it was d(*e!are(l, no intention of 
ancMiiig the n.atural (low of gold to India but 
only su(*li i>oitlon of this noimnl tlow as the 
eouiitiy was diMim'd ineapahb* of absorbing, 
'riiere was a sharp dilfi vinee of o])inion on the 
subjc'ct of the re‘qu‘etiv(‘ merits of cential 
reseives ami a gold <*ii'eiilatiou as a means of 
snp)»oi(ing exehangi*. On the one hand it 
was eontendial that the profits on coining 
foin.ed a i('ser\c actually in tlu* liands of Gov- 
ernmi nt, which was imu Vdiately at the disposal 
of (iovrrnncnt in emergeueies, whilst n gold 
eireidjitioii meant diffused reserves wliieh 
might not come out in an i-mergeney. On 
Ihe oilier hand, it Avas argued that the central 
i('.s(*r\es invplved the expenditure of £000,000 
on every million sterling of imdallie eurri'uey 
in tlie purchase of silver, with only £400,000 
in res<*rv<*, whereas a g^dd cireulat\pn indiiec'd 
the rlreiilatinn of full value coins, vvjiich would 
be l^xiuiid to come out w’lien wanted. More- 
over a gold eivenlation would at cnee sw'eep 
aw'av many of the. artificialities, whldi had 
gathered round the gold standard. An equal 
dillcrcnce of opinion was manifested on the 
.subject of the need of a gold mint, one school 
arguing that it was an expensive luxury, in- 
.asmuch as sovereigns flowed freely into India, 
and the other tliat a gold ii int was esRcntial 
to the automatic working of the gold standard 
and that India was perfectly willing to pay 
the price. The India Office case with regard 
to the composition of the gold standard re- 
serve received practically no support. That 
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case was that socuritios wrro as good ns gold 
for tho piiriK)f-u\ and (hat tho ((xpericnce of 
1(^07-()S indicat<‘d that th(' roseivo was pradi- 
callv sudlc/K'ut to iiKH'l. any prohabU* dniiiand 
on it, so that sojno of th<' natural grf'wth might 
h(‘, div rtrd to other p\irpo^(‘<. li\d- (bo weight 
of informed Indian and boinlon evi«len<M‘ wa^ 
that in tinn' of crisis notliing (‘onld talvc (iii^ 
plae(^ of gold, that tlx'H' should therefore fu' 
a large gold liolding, and tliat (la* cxjrerience 
of lh07-08 was so illusory tliat no present 
limit should be plaec'd on (he li‘s»‘i\e. A 
Htiong feeling was eviihmeiMl ii> favour of r(>- 
taining tin; gold standard res('r\(' in hoiidon. 
of bringing it under statutory control and not 
leaving it in the unfi'llminl eontiol of th(‘ Secre- 
tary of Sfali', and of abolishing the^ilvm’ branch 
of the r('S('r\e; and a wealou’ feeling in favour 
of abolishing the bondon branch of (In* I’afier 
(hirnnicy Kesrrxe. d’laui' was aNo a \olunie 
of (>vid(‘nce in favour of placing the balances 
of th(! (^o^■('rnm('nt of liulia at (In' di-'iKrsal 
of trade in India and of inoviding for the r’c- 
pri'si'idation of Indian inti'red.s mi the Fi- 
nance Commit t(‘e of the Sicretary of State’s 
Council. 

A Central Bank. 

A fjueslJon whi< li wai not specitleally ro- 
feared to the (Commission, but, which has loorwed 
large in (ho cvid(‘iic(', i^-' the pioNi-ion of a 
State or Central lianU, whidi would take over 


a largo amount of the banking and financial 
busliie.s.s now conducted by tiro Go\'r'nrin(mt 
of India and tb<‘ Secretary of State. In the 
absence of any eonerete. and jA'acticable scheme, 
tin; e\iderree w’as genei-ally hostile t,o this idea, 
on the ground that. India was too large a country 
for one institution, that, provincdal interests 
wer<' too strong to allow of their subordination, 
anil that on tlii' '..diole (lovr'i’niruiit and tlui 
1‘rcsideney liauks did tbi'ir business well, 
and no ebange of .‘•ystem was reijuin'd, but 
ratbew a reform and di'veloprni'ut of tiro pre- 
sent system. JUit tlieir' has since groAvn np 
a sirongin- fi'cling that a cerrtral system is 
necessary for tlu’ bidliu- orgarii.satiorr and irtili- 
satiorr of Indian credit, that the difficulties 
arc not rnsripciablc, jiroviihal the Bank is a 
State Bank, with local boards responsible for 
the control of local medit. and that the whole 
of till' (lOM'tinm'iit balane<‘s are kejit w'ilb 
(lie Bank, which shall Ix' cni rusted isvltlr the 
managmuent of tlii' Vaper ( urtency I’liis 
f(M‘ling has bi'en fortified by the collapse of 
a nnmhi'r of the iridigenons jJanks w'hieh have 
I sprung np in India of reei'ut years, showing 
that tliirc is a demand for fnrdhc'r creilit facili- 
ties, ami that if this is not met by a central 
iirstitntion, it will be calored for by mirsh- 
r*oom organisations. wbos(‘ incNitable failuro 
will throw' back llie fuller orgarri.sation of 
Indian er-edit f( r generations. 
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Tfc iri not ii^rcquonfcly charged agaiii.ct the 
Jkitish advocates of tlie maintenance of Free 
Trade for India that they are guilty of hypo- 
critical selfishness, and that their real object 
is to retain the Indian market for tliemsclves. 
Tills allegation can only be advanced by con- 
troversialists who shut their eyes to facts, 
and ignore tlie opposition which Fre<i Traders 
offer to attempts to introduce a I^rotcctivc 
Tariff at Home in the Interests of llritish manu- 
facturers. Tlic position adopted by tJic Free 
Trader is that tiie present and ultimate eco- 
nomic good of every country is most effectually 
secured by giving the people access to the best 
markets ^or the satisfaction of tlieir needs. 
The people of India enjoy this riglit under 
Free Trade, as do the pcoph; of Cheat Jiritain. 
If the day should come when Great Ihitain 
resorts* to Protection the moral ground for 
maintaining Free Trade in India will have 
disappeared, and in the event of the Govern- 
ment of India tlien proposing to establish a 
Protective Taritf the British I*rotectionist 
Government would have to assent to tlie pro- 
posal or adopt tlie hypocritical attitude wdiicli 
is now attributed to Free Traders. And it 
may be said here that., if the policy of tlie Free 
Trader were to admit British goods into India 
free of duty, while imposing heavy imposts 
on merchandise purchased by India from 
other countries, tlie opitliots ilow applied to 
hiin#uijustly would he justifiable and appro- 
priate in hi^ case. Coming to the concrete 
aspect of trtS question, there is undoubtedly 
great in the contont'Rin that }f the Tariff 
llcforin party at Home secured a majority 
In Parliament, their rc'al troubles W’oiild at 
once begin. *It is one thing to indulge in vague 
platform rhetor" over the desirability of tax- 
ing the foreigner’s goods, and another to frame 
a Protective Tariff wbieh would not cause 
vserioua dislocation of trade and inllict grave 
injury on lar^ sections of flic community, 
DifliculUes woilld al^ariso iiere if the advo- 
cates of Protection in this courtly were given 
a fiee hand to deal with import duties. Of 
the imports of foreign rnercluindisc Into India 
in fhe official year 1012-13, Bs. 23, crorcs con- 
sisted of food aii*l drink. A further Its. 121 
crores was made up of “Baw material and 
produce and ai^tieles mainly uninanufactuied.” 
^nufacfoired articles amounted to Rs. 123 
crorcs, including large classes of manufac- 
tures which India docs ftot produce. (!on- 
sidcrably iPioro than half consists of cotton 
Iiicce-goods and otfier orticlcs clothing. 'J'hc 
framer of a Protective Tariff^ would therof«c 
be confronted with the facts in tiie first place 
that a large proportion of the impoits com- 
prise goods which are not produced in India, 
and, in the second, tBat unless he taxed the 


clothing and the food of the masses his Pro- 
tective Tariff would bo an exiguous quantity, 
Among the food imports, sugar is by far thb 
most important, amounting last year to Bs. 14 J 
crores. This commodity, because of its cheap- 
ness, is largely consumed by the poorer class- 
es. The greater portion of it comes, of course 
from Java, wdioro, owing to the modern scien- 
tific methods adopted production is less costly 
and more efficient than in India. The most 
effective means of meeting tlie competition 
of the Java product is by improving the me- 
thods in vogue ill India, and tliis fact happily 
is receiving practical recognition. But the 
Protectionist’s idea is to shut out foreign =mgar 
hv texation, a device wliich would enliancc 
tlie price of a popular food, and at the same 
time tend to perpetuate iiii'fficicncy in the 
Indigenous industry. When this subject was 
fully debated in the Impetial Legislative Coun- 
cil some two years ago, Mr. Malivaya asserted 
that he w'ould not shrink from imposing a 
duty of oO per cent, or even more on imported 
sugar. It was pointed out, however, by Mr. 
(Jokhale, that in order to give eft’cctivo pro- 
tection to the indigenous industry a duty of 
80 per eont. w'ould be m'cessary. 

A widespread desire no doubt exists among 
Indian politicians to impose import duties 
on cotton cloth. Tlie clfcct of such a tax 
would he to raise the cost of the elothiug of a 
poimlatiori, the overw'lu'lming majority of 
whom dciivc their livelihood from cultivating 
the soil. They have no voice in deciding the 
policy of the Government, and no knowledge 
of the opinions and speeches of Indian public 
men. Their best interests arc obviously served 
by enabling them to exchange tlieir surplus 
produce on the most favourable terms for the 
inanufaeturr<l arlicles which they require for 
their comfort or for tlK* purposes of their daily 
avocations. Tliis they can do under Free 
Trade, and it is the srdemn duty of the Gov- 
ernment to consider their nei'ds latlier than 
the claims of the wealtliy and innuential advo- 
cates of a Protcelivc 'I'urifi, Great industries 
have sprung up in India without the adven- 
titious aid Of Protection, and there is cviTy 
reason to hope that tlie field will he greatly 
extended when wealthy Indians show more 
willingness to (unhark their capital in industrial 
enterprises. But if aiiv class of manufacturers 
succeeded in inducing the Govermnent to sub- 
sidise it by means of Protective duties, a 
deafening and unreasoning clamour would 
arise from many directions for similar favours. 
'I’lic grave possibilities lliat lie here will bo 
appreeiateJ by all who have studied the history 
of •Protfetion in the United States and are 
acquainted with tlic conditions that obtain in 
India. 
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The expediency of subordiiiatiug every social, 
economic, political and imperial con.sid<‘ratiori 
to tnc attainment of clieapnoss in con.siiin[)tion 
has never been recognised or ndmitled by Indian 
thinkers. For this reason, the abolition of the 
general five per cent, import duties in 1H82 in 
obedience to the demands of Koglish Free Tra- 
ders aroused no enthusiasm in India. Nor did 
their re -imposition in 1891 (when tlie tio\eru- 
ment of India, owing to llnam iai stress, were 
compelled to seek additional revenues), lead to 
any gcnenal protest on the part of Indian eon- 
HUmers or others. The 1891 Customs Tariff 
is still in operation. Its general design and inodi- 
flcatlons foreshadow a departno^ fiom the ligid 
tormulfp of the extrmne Kn-e 'trader. 'I'lius, 
although the reduction of tin' general per cent, 
duty to 3i per cent, in tlie case of cotton pic'ci^- 
goods and certain otlier manufactured cotton, 
goods, and tlie imposition of a Ml per eent. Kxeisi' 
Duty on tlie products of tlie Indian Cotton 
Mills, reveal a dejdorabh' saerillci^ of Indian in- 
terests to the demands of the cothm manufac- 
turers of the Knglhli Midlands, the Iowit rale 
of duty of one percent oii many iron nia.':nfac- 
factures, and the admission of Itailway material, 
power machinery, printing presses and ink, 
coai, manure, works of art, lead shei'ts for tea 
cliests, and other sjieeial articles .//cc of daty iu- 
dleates a desire on the part of (tovernment to 
utilise the tariff for the eneouragement of certain 
kinds of economic dovelopiiumt in India. 'Phis 
move in the direction of a scientific taritf is one 
that is heartily weleomeil in India. 

A further step towanls a 'I'ariff apfiropriate 
alike for Indian and Imperial re<iuiienieuts was 
taken In March, 191:1, when the lion. Sir (San- 
gadhur Cliitnavis, Member for the Ci ntral ITo- 
vlncos, movi'd the following Kesolution in the 
Imperial Legislatlvt* (Council : — 

* That tills (’ouncil recommends to the 
Governor General in (-ouncil the desirabi- 
lity, in view of the l<^ss of the opium revenue, 
of con.sidering flnaiieial measures for stri'iigth- 
eulng the resources of the Government, with 
special reference to tlii', iMi.ssihility of inerea-s- 
ing the revenue under a system of Preferen- 
tial Tariffs with the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies.’ 

The mover argued that tlie Ixuietits to India 
that would arise from the adoption of the prin- 
ciple here indicated, would be wi'Il worth 
the prii'c that India might have to pay 
thort'for. vSir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on belialf of 
the Oovcriimeiit of India, syinpathctically re- 
viewed the general situation at some length, 
but suggested “ further consideration of the 
intricate and delicate issues ” before commit- 
ting the Imperial Council to the recommenda- 
tion embodied in Blr Gangadluir Chitnavis’ 
Resolution. The Resolution was according- 
ly withdrawn. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
very able speech will repay careful study. 

Tariff Reform League’s Views- 

Somc idea of the direction in which a scheme 
of inler-Impt'rial Preferential Trade would 
tend) BO far as India is concerned) may be gatlier- 


ed from the following extract from the Official 
Handbook of the 'J'aritf Jteforra J^eague i — 

“ rrofcreiice would mean to India that the 

United Kingdom and the Colonies would give 
fleer entry to Indian tea, coffee, sugar, wheat, 
and all Indian staple products ; and it would 
mean to us that tlie Indian import duty on 
a large nundier of iliitish manufactures would 
be either abolished or reduced.” 

'I’lic fact that India produces more wheat 
tliau any ofhi'r part of the Empire, and more 
tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, jute, indigo and other 
dy'c stuffs, oil seeds, undressed leather and cord- 
age* than all the rest of the Empire put to- 
geth<*r, makes India’s position in any Impcriai 
scheme of Preferential 'ITade one of paramount 
importanee to all who aim at the prci’gressive 
de\(‘lopment of the; Empire’s Tariff Sy,steins. 

Industrial Expansion needed. 

Om* of India’s important needs and legiti- 
mate ambitions at the pri'scnt day is industrial 
expansion (1) to relieve her congested agricul- 
tural industrii’s, (2) to proN'ide furtlicr occupa- 
tions for those locati'd in districts liable to rain 
failure, and (.i) to create a ^aricty and multi- 
plicity of swadoslu commercial undertakings 
and liome markets suitable and profitable for 
Indians of all tastes, capacities, and races. 
'I’hesc; needs and ambitions can bo met by modi- 
fications of the Indian Customs Tariff which, 
whilst not adversely affecting 15. tish interests, 
would materially a: -tist India’s foreign and in- 
ternal trade. Thus, the manufacture in India 
of sugar, shawls, cotton, goods of low qualities, 
sti'cl, metal work, (>iiamolIed w'are, carpets, lace, 
IHittery, indigo, glassware, oLs vegetable and 
mim'ral, toys, perfumes, pencils, lamps, etc., 
none of which are supplied in la rye quantities by 
the United Kinydom, could be (>ncouraged by 
a scientific adjustment of the Indian Tariff. 
With regard to Indian export , Gnvat Britain 
could give encouragement to India’s wheat, 
jute, indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, etc., whilst 
Pori'ign iiatioiiH could be approached with con- 
fideiico if India possessed retaliatory powers 
with regard to lier tariff. ’Uissia’s preference 
for Cliineso tea, for example, might be modified 
if India’s regard for Russian petroleum were 
restricted. So, too, Germany's discrimination 
with regard to manufactured jute, cleaned rice, 
etc., might be met by an Indian discrimination 
witli n*gard to German manufa turcs. The 
United States and Fra ce might be similarly 
c iisidered ; aiiu all without the slightest risk 
to Indian or British commercial interests. 

Protection must come- 

'rhese considerations >ring us to the conclu- 
sion that India has muc.i to gain ec^momically 
and politically, and little or notliing to lose by 
proceeding a step further In the dcvelopmcut 
of her Tariff. As the late Sir Edward Law 
})ointed out, ” it is the natural desire of the great 
protectionist countries of the world to keep the 
ptioples of India in the r-)sition of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for their (f. e. foreign 
nations’) mauufactureis. Ought such a 
situation to be tolerated when we hold the 
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mocly in our o^vn hands ? Can we expect the 
the people of India to accept it with equani- 
mity ?”ObYlou8ly|not. It is sometimes thought 
by rigid free traders in the United Kingdom that 
England can continue indefinitely to impose 
her free-iniports policy on India. Thi.s is a 
grave misapprehension. Sooner or later, ino- 
bably sooner, India’s tariff ^ill have to be modi- 

INDIAN COTTON 

The origin of this fiscal measure dates hack 
to 1894 when the embarassmeut caused to the 
finance.s of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to tlie necessity of 
adopting measures to increase tlieir sources of 
revenue. Among these; nieasunis was the rc- 
imi>ositionl*of tlie Customs 'tariff which luid been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, liowever, to this 
difference tluit cotton yarns and fa laics, wiiicii 
had foiinerly been siilqecled to an iinpoit «lnty, 
weredn 1894, excluded from tfie list of dutiable 
articles. Tills partial re-iiniM)sition of inipint 
duties had been r»;comm('inlcd hy the llcrsclicll 
Commission wliieli, in reporting in 189J on tin; 
currency question, Jiad favounsl liiis method 
of adding to tlu‘ revenue as ladiig the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, howi'viu-, 
this recommondation whicli was cairied into 
effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1H94 
gave ri.se to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of th<;ir iKilicy tlie Government appealed fo 
the Kesolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 hy the House of Commons, the first of 
whiclftiad condemned th(' levy of import <lutics 
on cotton falxes imported into Indians “bidng 
contrary to sound commer^dal policy, ” while 
the latti# called upon tlie Goveniment of India 
to effect “ the comidoto abolition of the.^e duties 
as being unjust alike to fho Indian eonsumor 
and to the J5ngli^h producer.” It was, liow- 
ever, an open secret that tin* decision to (exclude 
from the list of dutiable ailielcs cotton yams 
and fabrics was not tin; decision of the Goveiii- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was giertiiyntly pointed out tliat 
the volume of trade' in eotton goods , and 
yams then represented nearly oue-harf of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important coimnodities 
single other impm-tant commodities when 
practically every ^nglc other commodity was 
being subjected to an imiiort duty could not be 
Justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
nfUch lesfePwhen it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show^i deficit. 

Excise duties Imposed . — ’The opposi- 
tion to this measure, t'fough it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislati'm Council, wm 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, His Majesty's 
Government oventualU agreed to the rc-im- 
position ot import dujies on cotton yarns and 
fabrics provided that ircoul(?bc shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian flnailbes, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in Becembftr 1894, Misequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
^re introduced in* the J^egidative Council. 
'Jrhe first of theso seabjected cotton yams and 


fled in accordance with the views of India’s in- 
dustrial and political leaders . Those views 
unanimously favour protection for India’s 
young but growing industrie.s, protection against 
af/ competition if ixissible, but in any case, pro- 
leetioii against the competition of those foreign 
countries who liandieap or e.xelude the im- 
portafion of India's manufuctuied products. 

DUTIES ACT. 

fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent, 
ad valorem, 'the second imposi;d an Excise 
duty on all cotton yarns of 20’, s and abovi; pro- 
<lueed by .Mills in Ihitisli India. In introduc- 
ing this latb r liill tlie tlK'u Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
tliat tlie iiolicy underlying its provisions had 
been iinposiul on Uie Gov<;ninient of India by 
f.li(‘ S(!eretary of Sfat(‘ in pursuance of the Ile- 
soluf ion of f Ih' llon.se of Commons quoted above. 
'I'lie, pro\isi<ms of this p.artieular Bill are of 
little interest. Fiom the first it was recognised 
Unit tliey Mere unpractical. bancashirc and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
whii li Ui(; line should lie drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Kxelsi; Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties wen; iioiuted out by Indian spinners as 
to th(' inqiossibility of sjiinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Laueashiie point 
of view it was contended that the Bill ottered 
faclliti(‘H for eva.sion while it was admitted that 
under the syst(;m adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being cairied out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896. — The Act was in fact doomed 
to he short-lived, and in December 1895 the Oov- 
(Tpmeiitof India were compelled to re-coiisidcr 
the whole position and to Introduce an entirely 
new measure whicli liecamo law in January 
1806 a.s tlie Indian Gotton Duties Act II of 1890. 
'I’liis iiKuisure proci'cded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attmnpt sliould be made to 
olitaiii any duty from yarns whether imported 
Or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
wlictlier imported or of Indian origin. With 
tlie object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 21 per cent a.s oppo,scd 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. 'J'he main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty sliould bo based 
on returns submilted by the mill-omiers ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyoiul a requirement that statis- 
tical returns sliould bo funiished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill .stores were made by exccutiye order 
so as to place Indian Mills on a footing more 
or less equal to their Lancashire competi- 
tors. 

Criticisms of the Measure. — It is not 

possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character ; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then In a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it had been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
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tho currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was otfcTed to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
placid the Indian liand wc^aving industry at an ad- 
vantage with tlie Indian power wc'aviug industry. 
But the hostility to tiiis inc'asuns as aKo to tlic 
earlier measures already described, elc'arly 
proceeded from the feeling tliat the j)(>licy ol 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had bc'cn dictatc'd icy hancasliirc, and 
tliat the action of riUncasliirc' was due not so 
much to the fact that there! was any r«!al eoin- 
pctitioii bctwc'cu Indian and Mancliester goods, 
but to a dc'sire to handicap th(! fndian industry 
whose progress was already causing unc'asiness 
to hancaHiuTc intercests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of t he higher counts, which, for climatic ami 
other reasons, Indian mills could imt produce ; 
that in any case tlu’. advantage! to the*. Indian 
millowner of the import duly was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain elraw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority ot Indian 
labour, which ceiuld not l>e eivcre-oine ; and that 
this advantage!, such as it was, cendel scaready 
be sai I tei have a pre)tectiv(! character, in view 
of tile higher cost of initial cepiipmcnt in the 
case of an Indian mill which has tei impoit its 
machinery, and of working e'xpemses conse- 
quent on the scarcity eif skilled labour and em 
the necessity of importing stores r(M[uired in the 
proeiuctiem of edoth. Finally, fre)m the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the gimeral rate of 
duty from b per emit, to per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the. legislation would 
relievo the richer classes who were consumers 
of the flner Jtanchester fabrics and impose 
now taxation on tlio poor<!r classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

New Factors In the Situation. — Since 
the, passing of this nuMisure into law the policy 
of the Govornmont of India in tliis respi'ct has 
froqiKuitly been tlie subj('ct of atlack in tlic 
prc.ss ami in the Legislati\e Councils while it 
has also fornu'd the suliject of contiiiinsl rc- 
jiresentations by tlie iiidu.strial interests affected 
and politieal organizations, in more recent 
years tJie agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Fxeise duties lias been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade. Advantage lias been taken of this 
new phase in Fnglish economic thought to 
press on belialf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and tlic removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary ofet-he 
application to tlio British Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Clianiber- 
laiii. A new' factor in the situation which has 
strengthened the position of those who are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
ill the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in Ciiina as w’oll as in India from 
the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within the lost few years 
it has pushed Its advantage as against the 


Indian millow'iicr in the Indian market itself. 
Again it is claimed that the recent enlianco- 
meiit of the silver duty has inaterially affected 
the position of tlie Indian spinner who relied 
on tlic Cliiiia market. On two occasions w’ithiii 
the last li\e years the question of Excise duties 
has come piomimMitly to the front as a result 
of debates in ttie Viceroy’s (’ouncil. 'the 
ollicial attitude! is llOniy based on th(! ixisitioii 
that tlie Excise duties stand and fall with tlio 
iinjxnt duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments base'd either on tlie advantages of 
a J*rotecl,ionist as opposed to a Free 'Trade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
course, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy, recurring 
loss in tlieir revoniK'S as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffle. Tlu! import duties on 
cotton piece-goods represent nearly fifteen per 
cent, of tile total revenue collect I'd as *t^us^oms 
duty while tlie Excise duty itself realised no 
less tlian 47 laklis in 1912-1 IL 'The strength 
of the arguments which support the Govern- 
iiK'nt position is so pat(*nt that the movement 
in favour of tlie total abolition of the Excise 
duty i.s gradually giving way to a feeling that 
a solution may bo found in maintaining the 
JLxclse duty at its iiresent rate wiiilc enhancing 
the import duties to th(! level of the general 
rate of (histoms duty. This policy, wdiich is 
frankly of a proti'ctive character, can to some 
slight extent bo suppoiled by the change in the 
position of Lancasliirc in rcsiiect of the ir^ports 
of cotton piece-goods. In 1894 when the duties 
were first imposed the sliarc of f^meashiro was 
no less than 98 p(!t cent, of the totql^ import 
trade in piece-goods. Foreign competition, 
notably from Japan, has reduced its share to 
91 per cent, and it may be expected tliat the 
success of this attack on the position of Lanca- 
shire will ill the near future loom largely in the 
arguments of those who favour a modifled 
form of protection within the Empire. 

Statistics of the yndush/y. — The main 
statistical features of the industry may briefly 
be referred to in illustration of thi' effocLs of the 
legislation discussed above. 'Phe total pro- 
Iduefion of yarn in Indian mills lias risen from 
an average in 1890-1000 of 443 million lbs. to 

1 590,000,000 yds. of which' 161,000,000 wore 
oxi>ortod. In the low'or counts the increase 
lias been from 423 to 531,000,000 yds., counts 
abov(‘ 25 having increased from 20,000,000 
yds. to 59,000,000- yds. On the other hand, 
t!n! imports of yarn from tlio Unitf.d Kingdom 
representing about 6 p^r cent, of the total 
production in Jl'iitish India have fallen from 

43.000. 000 yds. to 37,000,000 yds. of which 

35.000. 000 arc of counts above 25. The number 
of spindles has increased from ^ millions in 
1894-95 to just over 6 millions in 1911-12. 

'Phe development of Waving has beeq even 
more marked, Looms rviumbercd, in 1911-12, 
81,899 as against ai,628uin 1894-95 while tho 
production of cloth which averaged just under 

92.000. 000' yds. in 1896-97 has alvanccd to 

266,644,000 yds. rcprescnthig over 1,136.000,000 
yds. Grey goods represent about three-fourths 
of this total. Tho, Exii^b duty avhich was 
estimated on the introduction of the Act of 
1896 to yield 14 lakhs, yielded in 1912-13, 
47 lakhs. ,, 
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The transfer of Iho capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi# was announced at the Dellii 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. The reasons 
for it were statcjd in despatches bctw(;en the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised as ne.cessa«y, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as Die Government of India 
was located in one Province, and in th(' (capital 
of that Province — the seat of Die Hingal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in e\«My year. 
It was also desirable to free the Jiengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of Dk^ Govcmji- 
ment of IilHia which had beim to Die constant 
disadvantage of that Province, d'o aehi<‘ve 
th(‘se two objects tli('. renlo^’al of tin? capital 
from Ct^cutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 186S, 
when 8ir Henry IMaine ad\orated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
th(i be.st of them all. Its central jiosition and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
suiiject, “to tJie races of India, for wliom 
Die leg(>nds and ri'cords of the past are eliarged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Powi'r of the si'at of vene- 
rable Empire should at ouee enforce Die eon- 
tiuuitj^and promise the pormaiiency of Dri- 
ttsh sovereign ^ile over the length and breadth 
of the coutitr^’ • 

The foundation stones of the, new capital 
were laid by the King Kmperor on Decmnber 
15, 1911, whe|^ Ills iMajesty said : — “ It is my 
desire that the p4huniiig and designing of tin* 
public buildings to be erected will be con- 
sidered with the greatest delibiration and eai<‘ 
so that the ji(>,w creation may be in (‘very way 
worthy of this ancient ami b<‘autiful city.” 
►Subsequently a fLiwn-pljnning eommittec was 
appointed — consisting of Captain G, 8, C. 
Swinton, Chairman, and IMr. .1 A. Brodie and 
E. L. iviityeiis, members — -to advise on the 
choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital. With tlie^ was afterwards usso- 
riated Mr. V. Lanchcsti'r. 'J’lie tc'rms of their 
original engagement (subscquiuitly leio'wcd) 
weni stali'tL by tBc Under Secretary of States 
to DC : — "The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and* living cxpensc.s, 
and the foljbwing fcis for a live montlis’ 
engagement : — Captain t|winton, 500 guineas ; 
Mr. Brodie, 1750 guineas; Mr. t.'utycns, l,.50(j, 
guineas, 'the 8cer(‘tary jof State has also 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr, Brodie ‘s salary 
for the period of the absence.” 

Delh^ and its en^rons. — In their 
report, datwl from Sinim, i:3th June 1912, the 
Committee explain that, in *'d(’aling witli the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
consideration® were ^paramount and must 
receive ^hc closest and most continual atten- 
tion : — (a) Health ar^ sanitation, (b) water- 
supply and irrigation ^"pply, (c) the provision 
of ample room for expansion, (d) An extent 
pffioud suitable for iho iocatioe of buildings 


of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds — To be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the new city and 15 square miles for the 
Cantonment — (e) Cost of land and the cost of 
oxc'cuting necessary works on iliffcrcnt sites, 
( f) facility for external and internal communi- 
cation, Oj) Civil and Military rccpiircments. 

On the east of the Jumna they found no 
suitable, site. 'J'o tlie north of Delhi, on the 
west of Dio Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were ]»itchcd they found some general advan- 
tages. 'I’hc area is, for example, upwind and 
npstn'am from the presc'ut city of Delhi. The 
ruins and remains of th(‘, Delhis of the past 
do Jiot cumber the ground. Wliile the ('xternal 
communications might need improvenumt, 
the tract is faiily well served by existing rail- 
ways. Hoads and canals and the hiternal 
eonimunieation could bo made; convenient 
without excessive expindit lire, and a good 
d(‘al of money has already been spent on the 
area. But its (lisad\aiitagcs wi'rc found to 
Ixi ovorvviielming. The site is too small and 
much of the land is liable to Hooding. Simi- 
larly. tlie west(‘rn slop(', of tlie hills to the south 
of Di'llii th(' Naraiuna plain was found un- 
suitable, mainly because it caifnot be consi- 
dered to be ikdhi, is destitute of historical 
associatious, and is shut out from all view of 
Delhi. 

Southern site chosen.— The Coinmittec 
llnally s(‘l(‘cte(l a site on tlie (‘astern slopes of 
the hills to tin; soiiDi of Delhi, on Dk^ fringe 
of the tract o(‘ciipi(‘(l by the l)(‘lhis of the past. 
They deserilx* it as follows : — ” Standing a 
little to the D(‘ll)i si(h‘ of Die village of Malcha, 
just below tlx' hills almost in tlx^ centre of ilio 
sit(‘, and kxiking towards the Jumna, Shali- 
jahan’s Jicdiu on tlxi left fills Dx' spaei' bctwei‘n 
tlx! ridge and the riv(‘r. Eollowing down 
from the presi'nt city on tlx‘ foreshore, of the 
riverain Eiroz Siiah’s Delhi, thi‘ site of Jndra 
Prastha, Jlnmayun’s fort, liumayun’s tomb 
and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye in a con- 
tinuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
which Ghiyasuddin Tiighlak erected his for- 
tivss city. On tlie right the bal Kot, the 
Kutb, the Kila Uai Britliora, Siri and Jahau- 
panah eomph'le the circle of the. monuments 
of ancient Delhis. ,Tlie mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Safdar .Ian’s lilaiisoleiim 
and the tombs of the i^odi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards D(dhi, Jey Singh’s gnomons 
and equatorial dials rais(^ tlx‘ir fantastic sliapcs.” 
1’he land chosen is free from liability to flood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not manwoni. 
It is not cumbered wdth monum(‘nts and tombs 
needing reverent tnxitmeiit, and the site is 
near tlie present centre of the town of Delhi 

Healthiness of Site.— In February, 1913, 
a (’ommitteo con.sisting of Surg.- General Sir 
C. V. Liikis, Mr. H. T. Iveiding, A.M I.C M., 
and Major J. C. Bobertson, l.M.s., wa-? appoint- 
ed to consider the comparative healthiness 
of the noi-them and southern sites. J’heir 
report, dated 4th March, 1913,, states that ” the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the various points discussed in the above 
note, is bound to advise the Government of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the superior 
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healtWncss of the southern site, the medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site." 

Report on Northern Site. — In tlio same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented tlicir second report, which d(;ait with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in' December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a dis{inguish(‘d Indian 
career, had read a i)aper before the Indian 
section of the Uoyal (Society of Arts in London, 
In which ho set foi-th plans for building the 
new capital on the nortlKTn site and jnoducing 
a fine water cifect by a treat nu'iit of tlie river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considc'rable at- 
tention in Ejjgland : and its publication syn- 
cliroidscd with some lettcis and articles in the 
press in India expressing a i)refcn'ucc for the 
noithern site. TIk^ latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the nortli site whicli tlu; Com- 
mittee thoms(!lveH experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some prodelie- 
tions whicli the Committee liad at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The 'rown Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to ie\iew 
once more, and in greater diduil, tin; arguiiK'nts 
for und against the northi'm site, i'tiey came 
to the conclusion tliat : — “ Tlie soil is poor 
on the northern site us comi)aved witli tlie 
southern. The southern site is alr<‘ady heallliy 
and has healthy surroundings. 'I'lie norilimn 
site even after expenditure on sanitary reiiuire- 
ments will never bo satisfactory, if th<^ norih- 
ern site is to be made liealthy, this involvi's 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also. 'I’hc building 
land to the south is gein'rally good. On the 
north to he used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost, Tliere is no really 
suitable healthy site tor a eantoimient In proxi- 
mity to a city on the nortlieni site. I’lie exi- 
gencies of fitting in the reiiuinunents to the 
limikHi area of tlie nortlieni site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of iilaciiig a city on tlie northern 
Hite appears to tlie Committee to be tlu* e ca- 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one.’ 

Final Town-Planning Report- 'I’lie final 
report of the Towii-lMauning ConmuUee, 
with a plan of (he lay-out, was dated 2htli 
March, 191M. Tlie eeidral point of interest 
in the lay-out, whicli gi\es the motif of (he 
whole in (ioveriimeiit House, tlui Cinincil 
Chamber and the large b'oek’ of Seeietariats. 
This tfovernmeiit cent re has been given u 
position at Jlai.sina hill near tlie centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the Iieight 
of this hill and it is linked with the liigh ground 
bahind so as to appear a spur of tlie ridge it- 
self. Behind the liill a raised platform or 
forum would be built. Tliis will be flanked 
by the largo blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and terminated at its western cud by the mass 
of Qovemmont House and the Council Cham- 
ber, wltli its wide tligiit of steps, portico and 
dome. The forum will be approached by 
Inclined ways with easy gradients on both its 
north and south sides. The main access to 
It is from the last. The axis of the main 
avenue centres on the north-west gate of In- 
diapat nearly due east of Qovemmeut House, 


Looldng from the eastern end of the forum 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern - 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are sot, tlie view is towards 'the east. “Bight 
and left the roadAVays go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people.” 

Behind Governifii'iit House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general build iiigs belonging to the Viceregal 
estate, beyond thesis again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious ampliithoatro to be made 
out of the (piarry from wliich much of tlio 
stones for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above tliis and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its towm* ivliicli will be trcatiid so as to 
break tlio sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt dcfliuul by trees and linked on to 
the great main avenue or parkAvSy Avhich 
h'ads to ludrapat. Across tliis main axis, 
and at riglit angles to it, will run the avenue 
to I lie railway station. Tliis will terminate 
in the railway station, tlie post olficc and 
imsincss quarters at its nortlieni end, and in 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

'I'o the south-east will lie the park area in 
which stand tli(^ ancient monuments of Safdar 
.lang’s Maklibara and the Lodi tombs. 'I'his 
area can be dcveloiuHl gradually as tlic city 
expands and lias luMid of public institutions 
of various kinds. Tlie axis running north- 
east from the Seendariat buildings to tie rail- 
way station and towards Jama Masjid 

will form the principal businewS approach to 
the pr(!seiit city.' At tlie railway rotation a 
piavfl will be laid out around which will be 
groii|)eil tlie administrative and municipal 
otflees, the banks, the siiops and the hotels. 
On this place the pout oflice^'is placed in sym- 
nietiieal relation to the railway .station. 

Th(‘ inoec'ssional route will lead down from 
the raihvay .station, due south to the point 
wltere it is inlerseeled tliCfUiain east to west 
axis. Here round a place will be gathered 
the buildings of tlie Oriental Institute, the 
Aluseiiin, tlie Lilirary and the Imperial llc- 
eo’d Oliiee, 'L’o the soutli-west of the railway 
station will lie tlie houses of the local adiniiiis- 
t rat ion and tlie ret.ideiicls of the European 
clerks. 

Due soutii of the forum thb residence of the 
Commandi'i-iii-Cliief will be placed. Bifilnd 
about the Yicert-gal estate and the forum lies 
the grouiitl destined for the rosHeuces of the 
MemlKT'* of t^oiincil, ^he Secretaries and other 
(-dlieials of llt'r Government of India. To the 
soutli-west of Government House lies the club. 
To tlio soutli of the club a low ridge liivides 
the tract* into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designitl for a racc-coi'rse, the 
ridge itself offering j miusunl facilities for 
locating stands and seling the races. 

CommuniciiUons. — The avfinues range 
from 300 feet to 60 feet with the exception 
of the main avenue .cast of the 8«;cretarlat 
buildings where a paiApay wid^h of 440 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right onglii to the xuain east to west axis. 
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Otlicrft fonn part of a nystcm limning from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
Commander-in -Chief’s residence, and from both 
the latter to the commemorative column, 
lying on the axis between Indrapat and Gov- 
ernment House is tlie focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the parkway. 

A lake which can be obtained by iiv(*r treat- 
ment is shown on the plan. 'J'lie lay-out. has 
been made independent «)f the water idfect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance <Miorniously the bi'auties 
and general amenities of the m'W caintal : and 
it should and would Ix'come an integral por- 
tion of the design now submitted. 

The reiwrt contains lengthy recomnn'iida- 
tions concerning Avater-.iUpply, clrainage, se- 
wag(i system, X)arks and communications. It 
is imperative, it says: — “that a complete scheme 
of railway arrang('m<*nts <l(‘Kigm<l to s<-rv(‘ 
the whol(! of the capital, both old and ne.w, 
Khould be, an essential featur<^ of the lay-out 
of the. Imperial City, and this impoitant matter 
should not be. hdt to be settled wh<‘n it is too 
late to deal with it.” lUit the (‘Xpense, of tin; 
proposed central station is jnohibitive, and 
for sonu! timo it will be possible only to carry 
out that scheme in part, room Ix'ing left for 
the later devr'loi)ment of the station. 

Style of Architecture, — rhe eontrova rsy 
over the sites has been i*xeelled in ki'enness 
by a prolonged discussion as to the style of 
afchlteeture to bo ndoided in tie' chi«‘f build- 
irig.s of this city. It has been urged on the 
one band that a l'hii'o|)eai\ style shouUl be 
adopted to symbolise I’.ritisb Rule in India, 
and on the oIIku' that h(*r<‘ is a rar<* cliam-e 
for showing Rritisli sympathy with Tmlinn 
ideals by selecting Indian master builders 
to cH'ate an Indian eaiutal. 'I'he result, is 
likely to he a eompromisi* Intweim tlu'.se two 
extremes, thoiiLdi every eneouragi'inent is to 
be given to Imlian craftsmen and buiiders. 

For the temporary accommodation of the 
Government of India during the ft\e years 
the bnililing of the new capital is expected to 
occuity, an area has l)een s<deeted along the 
Alipur Jload, between the present civil station 
of Delhi ami the .Ridge, d'he, early idea that 
many of the ollleials sliould Hm' under cainas 
had to be given up, and there are now ti'inpo- 
rary olhees ami residences. The arehiteeturo 
ami method of eonstruction are similar to those 
adopted in the exliii)ition huilding.s at Allaha- 
bad in IblO; but, the buiUlings are expected 
to outlast the transitional period for which 
they arc intended. Tliey will subseipiently 
be an asset of some value, the site tliey occupy 
becoming a suburb of the capital. 

Chief Commissioner Appointed.--Ou 

October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there wnis 
constituted an administrative, enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner. Mr. W. M. Hailey, 


1. e.s. The Delhi district of the Pmijab, rom 
which tills enclave was entirely taken was 
consisted of three tahsils or subdivisions and 
the enclave was formed by^the central taiisils, 
that of Delhi, and by such part of the southern 
tahsii, liallabgarh, as was comprised within 
the limits of the police post of Mahranli. The 
Delhi tahsii lias an area of 429 square miles 
and the police pwt serves a hilly area of 128 
square miles, bringing up the total extent of 
the onelave, to 557 square miles. On the basis 
of the last Census figures the population of 
this area is some 392,000, of whom close upon 
2.3:1,000 are within the luuidcipal limits of 
Delhi City. 

Cost of the Scheme.— The only published 
sfatement about the estimated cjst of new 
Dcrlhi is a teiitatixe estimate of four millions 
sterling contohied in the Governnitiit of India’s 
original (h-spatth As regards the ^'acquisition 
of land, tlie only published statement is that 
eontained in the latest Financial Statement, 
in which it was estimated that on the, revised 
estiinat(*s an amount of about 13 lakhs w'ould 
have h(‘en spimt during the year 1912-1:3 on 
that puiiK)se. No statement * has been made 
what will be .spimt during the current year on 
land acquisition. 

Two Cathedral Schemes — On October 

2, a letter was ])iihlished in The Times from the 

Rishop of CaleuHa on the piovision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £50,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by tlie Govirnment, 
ami quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approxal by tin* King-Einpv lor : "I hi'artily 
approve of the pi'ojeet to build a Cjitlu'dral in 
th(‘ new city of D('lhl. 1 trust that the appeal 
for the neei'ssary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous i(‘siM)n.se, so that in due lime the capital 
of India may possosa a CatluMral which in design 
ami character will t(‘.stify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Clinrch and bes worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone, 
by and of tliose to coine.” ^’Ji'he Indian Cliiircii 
Aid Association bax'i 'reeci* cd si'Vcral contri- 
butions towards the building fund for the 
pro]X)sed Cathedral Church, in response to 
the ajipeal of tht' Bisliop ot Calcutta. Cheques 
may be sent to the Secretary, Indian Church 
.\id Association, Church House, Westminister, 
S. W. and Crossed Lloyds Bank, St. James’s 
street, S. W. ^ 

A Roman Catliolic Cathedral is u'.so prop /ted 
and Father Ba|il Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money f^jr the Cathed- 
ral Fund. According to the Hxaminer, ” the 
erection of rgCathohv; (Cathedral in Delhi will 
be an epoch in Indian history3 whose issues it 
is ditlicult to forecast — so fraught are they 
with big contiiigoneies — and the projected 
sanctuary ought to bo of a magniflccnce, in 
keeping witli the Imperial ideals wj^ cherish 
for a converted contiir?nt.” , 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 Avas passed tin* 
Regulating Act cn'ating the (jovernor-deiKTal- 
ship and the Supn'me CJoiy't- in Ih'ngal and 
within s(!ven years at tlio ('iid of the same de- 
cade, the first newspap('r was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has (lapsed 
since, not a V(!ry long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a singh'- news- 
paper, The Times, which came into Vxistence 
only five years latt'r in 178.'); but tlnai the 
p(‘riod of Biiitlsh supremacy is not much longiT, 
having commenc(*d at Plasac'y, only twenty- 
thn'o y(’ars earlier. Bombay followed ('al- 
eutta ch^ly, and Madras did not lag mueh 
behind. In 1789 the first Itombay m'WspapcT 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed iu‘Xt 
year by The Bombay Courier, a pap('r now 
r('pres(*nted by tlie " Times of India ” with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the adv('nt of tin* press may b('. sjvid to have 
follow’c'd the Briti.sh occupation of th<‘ i.sland 
much later than was the cas(5 in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English wen' on sufferance l)efore 
Piassey, but in IJombay they were absolute' 
masters after 1665, and jt is sbim'what strange 
that no Englishman should ha\e, thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundn'd 
and tw«ity-flvc years before the actual advent 
of The Herald.^ 

The first newspaper was cmlletl The Bengal 
Gazette wl#ch is bett('r known from the name 
of its founder as Ilkky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
c'ntcrprising spifit, plough the fault wa.s entirely 
his own, as he. made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public vitiw in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly follow<'d Hicky’s, though tlu'y 
did not fortunalfly bad exampli'. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of oV(W half a 
century, when In 1833 it was meuged into the 
Bengal JIarkarn, which came into exishmeo 
only a little later, and both arc now represented 
by The Indian Dailg^ News with which tlu'y 
were amalgamated in 1860. l*Jo fewer than 
five papers followed in as many yt'ars, the 
Betwal GazeUe of <1780, and one of these. The 
Camitta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avow(’d patronage of (Jovernmont, nour- 
ishes stili as ottlcial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. ,H 

From its commencement tlift* press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its indcp<;ndencc 
and pursued a policy of discouragt'inent and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of ^pmrently the Jinost trivial character 
affecting ita servants. .Wroin 1791 to 1709 
several editor.s wore deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst? several 
more were censured qnd had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley, 
Government promulga^^ stringent rules for 
the public pre.^ and inwiruted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
puljicatlon, the penahy for offending against 
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these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Manpiis of Hastings who in 1818 abolislu'd 
the (censorship and substitu(<'d mikkw rules. 

This cliangc j)rov(‘d b('uefleuil to tlu status 
of th<c press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and abhc men Ix'gan slowly but st(‘adily t(A. 
join the ranks of journalism, which hatl till 
tin'll lieen eonsidc'red a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one, of tin; abJi'st and bc'.st known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of tliose days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the autliorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian wlio tem- 
porarily (xecupied Hasting’s place, lio was d('- 
porh'd iiiuh'r riiU'S specially pa.ssed. But 
L(jrd Amln'ist and .still monc Lord William 
Bentinck were pc'rsons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the pri'ss was loft prac- 
tically fri'c, though thcr(c (‘xisted ci'rtain regu- 
lations wliicli wort' not ('nforced, though jjonl 
(3arc who was Governor of liombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce lliem. iMetcalfti who suc- 
c<'e(l(;d for a brief period Ih'ntinclc, removed 
('ven these regulations, and brought about 
wliat is called tlu' omaneipation of the press 
in India in 1835, wliieli was the beginning of 
a iKcw ('I’a in tine history of the Indian press. 
Among papins that came into being, was the 
Bornhag Times wliielr was startc'd towards 
till' close of 1838 by the leading m('rchants 
of Bombay, and which in 1801 changed its 
name to the Times of India. 

TTie liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had b('gun to dt'al with the press led not only 
to tlic improvemi'ut in tlie tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Bress. Tlu', first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan startl'd by th(^ famous Seramporc 
Missionaries W'ard, Cariiy and 3[arshman In 
1818 ill Bengali, and it n'ceivi'd ('iicourago- 
ini'nt from Hastings wlio allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth tlio 
usual rail's. This was followed in 1822 by a 
puri'ly native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
l*rcs.s whicli at the present day i.s by far the 
largest ])ait of the press in India, niimb('ring 
ov('r 050 papers. 

From 1835 to tin', Mutiny the press .spread 
to other cities likic Ihilii, Agra, Gwalior, and 
evi'ii Ivalimo, wliereas forinc'rJy it was chiefiy 
confliu'd to the Presidi'iicy towns. During 
I the Mutiny its freedom had to bo fi'raporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
pa.s,sed in June 1857 on account of the liceiiHii 
of a va;ry few papers, and owing still mori^ to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interi'sts. The 
Act wa.s passial (mly for a year at the ('ud of 
which tlie press was once morii free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opi'ned for the 
whole country in which the prc.ss participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former di^ not show a great 
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rise in tho next generation, but the rise in in* 
flucnce and also circulation was Fsatisfactory. 
FaniouH journaliHts like Itobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. During Lord Lytton’s vice- 
royalty a reaetionary policy was pursued to- 
wards the vernacular pn'ss which was res- 
trained by a spc'cial Act passed in 1878. With 
the advent of Lord llipon in 1880, the Press 
Act of Lytton was rci)eal(*d in 1882. 'I'ln* 
influence of th(! native pr<‘ss especially grew 
to be very great, and its elrculation too re- 
ceived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
gone on till 1897, wlien India entered upon 
a disastrous cycle of years during which plague 
and famiin* gav(^ iis(' to grave political dis- 
content which found exaggeiat(‘d expression 


in the native press, both in the veniacular 
and in English. The deterioration in the tone 
of a section of tho press became accentuated 
as years w'cnt on and prosecutions for sedition 
had little effect in clu'cking the sinister influence. 

In 1910 Lord Minto passed a Press Act ap- 
plicable, not like I.ytton’s Act, to the peccant 
part alone, but like Canning’s measure, to the 
(‘ntir<? press. This measure is liaving the 
desired effect inasmuch as it has undoubtedly 
checked seditious writing in all the provinces 
where it had previously been most rife. One 
marked effect of the Act has been to increase 
the influence and elrculation of the moderate 
pap(Ts. There is some ti'ndency, as in Eastern 
Ilengal, to evade the Act by the s<’cret produc- 
tion and dissemination of seditious leaflets. 








Books. 

Province. 


Printing 

Pn'sses. 

News- 

l»apers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

Til 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vcrnaeular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language*. 

Bengal 

. . 


600 

96 

180 

409 

2,523 

United Provinces 



474 

108- 

102 

370 

1,727 

Punjab 



274 

98 

83 

48 


North-West Frontier Province 


20 

3 

2 

.... 

i*- .... 

Burma 



104 

45 

51 

26 

^ 402 

Central Provinces and Berar 


84 

17 

10 

24 

, 120 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


180 

44 

15 

31 

503 

Ajmer-Merwara 



9 

2 

6 

1 

27 

Coorg 



1 

.... 

1 

.n.-. 

— 

Madras 



58.3 

104 

1,169 

522 

1,889 

Bombay 



416 

141 

283 

87 

1,512 


Total, 1910-11 


2,751 

658 

1,902 

1,578 

10,063 


r 1909-10 


2,736 

726 

829 

2,112 

9,934 


1 1908-9 


2,594 

738 

895 

'.,687 

8,345 


1 1907-8 


2,571 

753 

1,062 

1,524 

7,095 


1 1906-7 


2,490 

744 

973 

1,589 

8,126 

Totals 

1905-6 


2,380 

747 

793 

i 411 

7,644 


1 1904-5 


2,252 

713 

747 

1,321 

7,023 


1 1903-4 


2,139 

709 

719 

1,204 

6,824 


1 1902-3 


2,156 

657 

613 

1,384 

7', 284 


L 1901-2 


2,193 

708 

575 

1,312 

7,081 
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The Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1908, was passed in view of the close con- 
nexion between #ie perpetration of outrages 
by means of explosives and the publication 
of criminal incitements in certain newspapers. 
The Act deals only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, and to acts of •violence. It gives 
power in such cases to confiscate the printing 
press used in the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the iaw'fiil issue of the newspaper. 
The procedure adopted in the Act follows the 
general lines of that provided in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition tliat the final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the prc!^ is appealable to the High Court 
within 15 days. It is further provided that 
no action can bo taken against a press save 
on the •pplication of a Local Government. 
When an order of forfeiture has been made 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the 
Local Government is empowered to annul 
the declaration made by the printer and pub- 
lisher of the newspaper under the. Press and 
Ilegistration of Books Act 1867, and there- 
after neither that newspaper nor any other 
which is the same in substance can bo published 
without a breach of the law. 

The Indian Pres.s Act, 19 JO, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which w’as 
to ensute that the Indian press generally should 
be kepf within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act dears, not only .jvith Incitements, 
to murdeioand acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors f^m their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. ^ ^ 

The different sections of- the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publisliers of 
newspapers; Oh) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
boo^^, or*' other documents wherever 

As regards the first of thesu objects, it is 
laid down tha^ proprietors of printing presses 
making a declaration fonthe first time under 
section 4 of the Press and Begistracion of Books 


Act, 1867, shall give security, which may; 
however, be dispensed with by the magistrate 
at his discretion ; that the proprietors of presses 
established before the passing of the Act may 
similaily bo required to give securitj if and 
when tliey are guilty of printing objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 
applies ; and that, where security lias been 
deposited, Local Governments may declare 
such security forfeit where it appears to them 
that the press has been used for printing or 
publisliing such objectionable matter. When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, the deposit^^furtiior security in a 
larger sum is rcquire(i|||l||rc a fresli declaration 
can be made under sWBn 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if thereafter 
the press is again used for printing or publish- 
ing objoetlonablo matter the further security 
deposited and tlic press itself may be declared 
forfeit. 

Control over publishers of newspapers, the 
second main object of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar manner. The keeping of a print- 
ing press and the publishing of a newspaper 
without depositing security when required are 
punishable with the penalties prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Press and llegistratlon 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other provisions deal with the cas-^js of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more efficient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jectionable matter of the^ kind described in the 
Act is given by empowering the customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit tliem for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

The foiirtli o])jeet of tlio Act i.s attained by 
.autiiorising the Local Government to declar« 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document 
which appears to it to cont.iin matter of the 
proliibited description, and upon such a decla- 
ration the Act empowers the police to seize 
such articles and to search for the same. 

In any case in wliich an order of forfeiture 
is passed by the T/)cal Government, an appli- 
cation may be made to the High Court on the 
question of fact whether the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described in the 
Act. For the most part the object of the Act 
has been secured, as regards the local press, 
without recourse to the power of confiscating 
Jiecurity, 
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Famine 

Famine in India is the inevitable accom^ 
panlment of economic conditions which leave 
the bulk of the people dependent on the soil 
for their means of li\’elihood. It is intensified, 
because the produce of tlie soil over the greater 
part of India is dependent on a short rainy 
season, and the rains arc erratic and subject 
to violent iluctuations. It falls with excep- 
tional severity on India because the soil is 
divided into a multitude of petty lioldings, 
tilled by people without any capital, living 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
a;:> the rains fail. Igtfi|||fcr agricultural coun- 
tries there are goo(P||Bbns and bad ; but 
there is none other, with the possible excep- 
tion of China, where in a famine year millions 
of acres may not yield so much as a blade of 
grass, except under artificial irrigation. 'I’he 
conclusion to bo drawn from these conditions 
Is that for many years to come India must be 
susceptible to famine. I’ho shock of famine 
may bo mitigated by the spread of railways, 
by the development of irrigation, the growth 
oi manufacturing industry, and tlie improve- 
ment of rural credit, 'there is evidence that 
all these forces are tending greatly to reduce 
the social and economic disturbance caused 
by a failure of the rains. 13ut they cannot 
entirely remove it. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general tendency 
to attribute famine in India entirely to the 
effect of Britisli rule. In tlie golden ago of 
India, we w'crc told— 'Wlnmcvcr it may have 
been — famine was unknown. But India ha<l 
been drained of its resources of food by the 
railways, the people had b(;en impoverished 
by the land revenue demand, and the country 
as a whole had been reiulc'red less capable of 
meeting a failure of rains by the “ Brain ” 
caused by the Tlonie Charges (qr). These 
fallacies have disappeared under the in- 
pxorable logic of facts. A better knowledge of 
Indian history has shown that famines were 
frequent under Native rule, and frightful when 
they came. “ In 1630,” says Sir William 
Hunter, in the History of British India, “ a 
calamity fell upon Ciijarat which enables us 
to realise the terrible meaning of the w'ord 
famine in India under Native rule. Wliole 
Gitics and districts were left bare of inhabit- 
ants.” In 1631 a Butch merchant reported 
that Only eleven of the 200 families at Swally 
survived. Ho found the road tlience to Surat 
covered with bodies, decaying on the Iiighway, 
where they died, there being none to bury’ 
them. In Surat, that great and crow'dc*! city, 
he could hardly see any living persoms ; but 
“ the corpses at the corner of the streets lie 
twenty together, nobody burying them. Thirty 
thousand had perished in the town alone. 
Pestilence followed famine.” Further his- 
torical evidence was adduced by Sir Theodore 
Morrison, in his volume on the Economic 
Transition of India. The ” Brain ” theory 
has been exploded. It has come to bo seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fasbloned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages, they have made the reserves, where they 
exist, available for the whole of India. In 


in India. 

India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country alwaysi produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine, and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of recent famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point, because that induced 
the first great and organised effort to combat 
distress through State agency. It affected 
180,000 square miles and 47,500,600 people. 
'I'he Bengal Government was a little slow in 
appreciating the jiced for action, but later 
food was poured into the district in p"odigious 
quantities. Tljirty-flve million units were 
relieved (a unit is one person supported for 
one day) at a cost of Rs. 05 lakhs. The mor- 
tality was very heavy, and it is estimated that 
a million people, or one-third of the population, 
died in Orissa alone. This was followed by 
the Madras famine of 1866, and the famin 
in Western India of 1868-70. 'fhe latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar, which was such a distinguisliing 
feature of the famine of 1899-1900; it is esti- 
mated that out of a total population of a million 
and a half in Marwar, one million emigrated. 
There was famine in Bchar in 1873-7^, then 
canio the great South Indian Fardne of 1876-78. 
Tins afilicted ]\i^adras, Mysore, Hyderabad 
and Bombay for two years, and in <(.he second 
y<‘ar extended to parts of the Central and 
United Provinces and to a small tract in the 
Pmijab. The total area aff'^cted was 257,000 
square miles and the population 58,500,000. 
Warned by th(5 excessive expenditure in Bchar 
and actuated by the desire to secure economy, 
the Government relief programme was not 
entirely successful. T,he c?s".es3 mortality in 
this famine is said to have been 5,250,000 in 
British territory alone. Throughout Briti.sh 
India 700,000,000 units were relieved at a cost 
of Ks. 8^ crorcs. Charitable contributions 
from Great Britain and tlie Colonies aggregated 
Rs, 84 lakhs. * 

The Famine Codes. 

The cxperionces of this famine^ showed^ the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised 
basis. The first great Famine Commission, 
which sat under the .nrcsidency of Sir Richard 
Straclicy, elat orated the Famine Codes, which, 
amended to meet later experience, form the 
basis of the famine relief system to-day. They 
recommended (1) that employment should 
be given on the relief works to the able-bodied, 
at a wage sufficient for support, on the condi- 
tion of performing aV suitable tark;"^and (2) 
that gratuitous relief Should be given in their 
villages or in poor houses to those who are 
unable ; to work. They recoipmended that 
the food supply should be left to private agency, 
except where that was unequal to the demands 
upon it. They advisj-jf^ that the land-owning 
classes should be assisted by loans, and by 
pneral suspensions of revenue in proportion 
to the crop'' failure. In sending a provisi^nai 
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famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “ is the lowest amount suflicieiit to main- 
tain health under given circumstances, ^yhil8t 
the diflv of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, ana were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000 at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Its. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Its. IJ crore, 
and loans given aggregating Its. 15 crore. The 
charitable-relief fund amounted to about Its. 1$ 
crore, of which Its. li crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 
750,00ir The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in sevc'rity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the bocal 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commis.sion, or the peoples 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

Thia famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, l#rar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Pun jal? famine was acute : 
it was mtensc in Bajputana, Haroda, f Central 
India, ITyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features, 'the 
rainfall over the%hole of India was in <;\tremc 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities tliore was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The* W'ati%f supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown -for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the peoj^c hero being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
tc^save lim. A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and th^ Marw’aris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a luidc of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. Fo# these rcasoiv^ 
relief had to bo given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 erdres 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimatipd at Us. 15 ejores. The famine was 
also mark(»d by a wilespread acceptance by 
Native States of the efuty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supremo 
responslbilitj* of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3i crores, the 
Native estates did a fircat deal to bring their 
administration into with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion wore insignificant, the exter^ive outbreaks 
, 0^ cholera, and the^ devastating epidemio of 


malaria which followed the advent of the rains, 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given Avas excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 
tlic early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from tlie prepa- 
ration of a larg(‘ and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal prc'paraiions, constant 
vigilance, and a full ('nlistment of non -official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wag«' was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommon (h‘d ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

'J'he effectiveness of this machinery was 
liartly (hinonstrated during the three lean 
yi'ars which followed the great famine in the 
Bombay Presidency. But it received its 
most conspicuous demonstration when the 
rains failed in the United Provinces in 1907-08. 
Moral stratf'gy was practiced hero on an iin- 
proc(‘dent(‘d .scai(*, tagai loans being granted 
with the gr(‘al('st liberality. The effect of these 
iiK'asures was siu'einctly indicated by the 
Taciitenant-tJoveiiior of the United Provinces, 
Sir Jolm Ifewidt, in a speech in summarising 
his administration prior to his departure in 
England In March 1912. Ifc' sJiovved that in the 
autumn harvi'st of 1907 tlicre was a shortage 
of 4 million tons of foodgrains and in the spring 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million tons, or the food sup- 
plies for th(‘ Province for nine months and 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £1^ million to culti- 
vators for temporary purposes and large sums 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second 
bad season and twenty-flv(^ thousand pounds 
then outstanding. By common consent a 
great famine had never been met with less 
loss and suffering to the people, and two years 
later hardly a trace of it remained, la 1911 
the rainfall failed over a considerable area 
in ftiijarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
again in 1912 in the Ahmednagar District of 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
failures demonstrated that the shock of famine 
is far less severe now, owing to the increased 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899. 

The Government of India is now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept infonned of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped Into relief 
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circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works arc then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poorhouses arc opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On tlie advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances arc made to agriculturists for tlie 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, tlie few re- 
maining works arc gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supeivdies when the 
rains br(*ak. iloeimt experiences go to show 
that never again will the Uovernnicnt of India 
be compelled to distribute relief on the tre- 
mendous scale demanded in 1899-1900. The 
high prices of produce have given the culti- 
^ Vators considerable resources, tlie extension 
irrigation has protected a larger area, and 
]ab(>tfr has become more mobile, utilising to 
the full the increasing industrialism of the 
country. Por instance, in 1911 the rains in 
Gujarat failed completely, yet there was 
little demand for relief w'orks, and the neces- 
sities of tlic cultivators were ratlier for fodder 
for their cattle than for money or food for 
themselves. Various sclierm's are now under 
considcratiori for tlie establislimeut of fodder 
reserves in the villages. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. 'I’he Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that tlic best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from tlie extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 


Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from ^oans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee tliat there shquld be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was dci’idcd to set apart from the 
general revenues 11 s. li^ crores annually, or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress Is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate 
programme of protective irrigationj works is 
being constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Geccan — the most famine. susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provincci^. When 
these arc completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced. 

The Indinn Famine Trust. 

Outside tlic Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in tlie United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous he]p.T> With 
tlic idea of providing a perip.ancnt famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Its. 16 lakhs, in Government {’ccurities, 
to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
ill time of famine. This Trust has now swollen 
to Its. 28 lakhs, chiefly from ciftiv by the found- 
er’s family. It Is vested in trustees drawn 
from all parts of India, and is freely used in 
ail emergency. Substantial grants were given 
for the Bombay relief fund in UMl, and for 
tlie relief oi the distress in Ahmednagar (Bom- 
bay Deccan) in 1912.' " 
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fieforfe the (fid of t!ie last century the co- 
operative movement had proved so success- 
ful in its attempt at regcneratini? rural lite in 
countries with such diverse conditions as Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, and Ireland, that 
enthusiasts like 3Ir. WoW, social workers like 
the late General Booth, and Indian adminis- 
trators like Sir William Wedderbnni were 
anxious to introduce the movement in India 
to improve the economic and moral conditions 
of the Indian ryot. More than sixty per cent, 
of the vast population of India subsists on 
agriculture and the majority of these millions 
generally live trom hand to mouth. TIic ryot’s 
occupation is healthy aiid productive, and he 
is proverbially honest and straightforward 
ill his dealings, except when years of famine 
and liardship make him eralty and rccaiei- 
trant, as in the Sataia and Ahmednagnr dis- 
tricts of Bombay Presidency. Owing to bis 
poverty, however, he has to contract heavy 
debts to meet occasional expenses for the im- 
provement of his land or for ceremonial pur- 
I)oses and he has therefore to .seek the assist- 
ance of the local money-lcuclcr, who is usually 
a Bania or a Marwari, and is known as the 
Sowcar or the Mahajan. The rates of interest 
on such advances vary from province to pro- 
vince and even in different parts of a province. 
The average rate ruling throughout Bombay 
Presidency is lower than in most other pro- 
vlnots and there are again variations in the 
rate in the^ Presidency itself; it is 6 to 12 
per cent, in Gujarat and ^ is 12 to 24 per 
cent. i 9 parts of the Deccan, while it rises to 
the enormous figure of 50 per cent, in several 
tracts. In addition to charging these excessive 
rates the Sowcn^ extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the n^edy borrower 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties arc payable. 
One of the chief causes of the ryot’s poverty 
is tliat owing to tlic absence of security and 
Ills short-sightc-iness to want of education 
he does not as a rult‘ collect and lay by his 
savings but fritters away his small earnings 
In extravagant and unproductive expenditure 
on the purcfiasc of trinkets and ornaments 
and on marriage and other ceremonies. In 
some cases he hotA’ds coins under the ground 
with the likelihood that on his death the money 
is lost to his family for good. This absence 
«i^ thrift And the habit of dcpendercc in case 
of difficulty on the Government or on the Sow- 
car arc th(\ banc of hl.s life. A Ckj-operative 
Society would change ^11 this inasmuch as it 
would provide him wiai a sui^ble institutirm 
in which to lay by his savings and >vould teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in being 
Its member. Thus the chronic poverty and 
indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist afford 
a very good field foi|the introduction of co- 
operative methods, elpcoiaHy as his work is 
of a productive character likely to enable him 
to earn a -jbetter living under circ\imstauces 
more favourable than they arc at* present. 

Flpatl Sdiemd ^frpposed.— The question 
of introducing co-o^Tation among the agri- 
cnltural classes in India was first taken up in 
the early nineties 'vhen Sir 'Wf. Wodderbum 
j^pared a scheme oi Agricultarai Banks which 


was approved of by Lord Bipon’s Go\cnimcnt 
but was not sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. Tlic matter was not again taken Up 
until about fifteen yearn later ivhen Lord Wen- 
lock’s Government in Madras deputed one 
of its ablest officers Mr. F. A. (now Sir Fre- 
derick) Nicholson to report on the advisability 
of starting Land Banks in the Presidency for 
the relief of the agriculturi.sts. Sir Frederick 
had prepared himself by a thorough study of 
Agricultural Banks and Co-operative Societies 
and had vi.sited many European countries to 
SCO for himself the various developments of 
the co-operative movement. Ho was also 
conversant witli the special conditions of the 
Presidency where there liad been in existence 
an institution called the Mddhi, wliich coiTes- 
ponded in some respects to the Village Popular 
Banks in European countries. 1'hough these 
institutions provided cheap local capital to 
the agriculturists the spirit of co-operation was 
lacking in them. This want was supplied in 
early times by the Village Panchayats which 
showed to Mhat extent communal life and 
ideas of local self-govenimert had developed 
in India. Sir I rcdcrick, after thoroughly going 
into the conditions of the Presidenejy. sub- 
mitted an exhaustive report to Goveimment 
suggesting that tlio formation of Co-operatlvo 
Societies was the only method which could 
conquer agricultural indebtedness. The report 
surveyed the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment in European countries, the conditions 
favourable to its development in India, if in- 
troduced, and the difficulties to be encountered 
in introducing it and making it a success here. 
Finally it contained, for tlic consideration of 
Government, a draft Bill for the organisation 
of Co-operative Societies. Sir Fredrick pleaded 
for conccissions to be given to the Societies — 
such as exemption from the income tax and 
remission of tlio stamp duty — as he felt tliat 
it would bo possible to attract the people to 
the new movement only if Government showed 
its active sympathy towards it at the commence- 
ment. He ended witii a fervent appeal to the 
non-offieial community “ to find a Baiffeisen’* 
who would help the ryots of this country in 
achieving results equal to those obtained by 
Kaiffciscu’s noble efforts in Germany. Un- 
fortunately the report was not received favour- 
ably either by the non-official public or by the 
Government of Madras, and no action was 
taken on its suggestions. 

Commission of 1901 .— The next few 
years saw two of the W’orst famines that India 
has over suffered from and in 1901, Ixird Cur- 
zoiP apiioiiitod a Commission to repoit on the 
measures to be adopted in future to prevent 
famines and to protect the ryot from their 
ravages. The Commission laid stress on the 
proper working of the Agricultural Ixians, and 
l4ind Improvement Acts under which takavi 
advances are made to cultivators. This system 
was given a long trial in the years previous 
to the great famines as well as during the ten 
years succeeding the 1899-1000 famine. But 
It is acknowledged on all hands that the system 
has been a failure, as it is clear that it is not 
plenty of cheap capital only which will raise 
the agriculturist anu relieve lum from his debts. 
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but capital combined with habits of thrift 
and Hclf-iiclp, which habite it obviouhly docs 
not inculcate. Tlio Commission also recom- 
mended that the principal moans of resisting 
famines was by strengthening the moral back- 
bone of the agriculturist and it expressed its 
View that the introduction of co-operation In 
rural arc*as was one of those means which 
would improve his moral fibre. 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act.— These 
iccoinmendatlons induced l^ord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Frederick 
jNlcliolson at its head to investigate tlie ques- 
tion and a Iteport, following the original Madras 
Heport in the main, was .subinittial to Govern- 
ment. Sir Antliony (now Ix)rd) iMacdonell 
was at the same lime making experiments 
on similar lines in the ITnited Trovinces witJi 
satisfactory results. All these activities, how- 
ever, took a praclieal shap(‘ only wlieu Ijord 
Curzoii, witli ills zeal for getting things done 
wliicli made him famous in India, took up the, 
(lUcstion in all earnestness an<l his Governin''nt 
introduced iii the Suprenu^ l^egislatlve Council 
a Bill to provide for the, constitution and con- 
trol of Co-op(uative Societies. 'I’lic main 
provisions of the Bill wliiclj became the Co- 
operative Credit Societies’ Act (Act X of 1904) 
w'cro : — 

(1) That any tell persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to tiic same clas.s 
or caste may be registered as a Co-operative 
Society for the enconrageuK'nt of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and 
loans from noii-mmnbers, GovorniiKMit an<l 
other co-operatlv’o soeiotii's and to distribute 
money tlins obtained by way of loans to mem- 
bers or, with the special permission of tfic llcgis- 
trar, to other ('o-operativci Credit Societii's. 

(3) Tiie organization and control of Co- 
operative Cnnlit Societies in every Presidency 
w'cre put upder the cliargc of a Special (iovcrii- 
mont Officer called the Ih'gistrar of Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every Society were to 
bo audited by tlie llegistrar or by a member 
of his staff callevi tlie Auditor of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(5) The liability of a member of a Society 
was to be unlinuted in tiic case of a rural so- 
ciety. 

(6) No divklends wore to be paid on the pro- 
fits of a rural society but the protits were, to 
be carried at the end of the year to the Bc- 
serve Fund, although when this fund liad grown 
beyond certain limits fixed under the lij’c-la^ws, 
a bonus might bo distributed to the members. 

(7) In the case of Urban Societies no divi- 
dend was payable until one-fourtli of the 
profits ill a year were carried to the Uoserve 
fund. 

Tlierc were a few glaring defects in the Act 
and those came to be, recognised by the official 
class as the movement progressed. 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Qoveruments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed some of their best officers 
as Eeglstrars with ftUl powers to organise, 


register and control the inanagomeut of so- 
cieties. In the early stages of the working 
of this Act Government loans were freely given, 
especially in the Bombay Presi^iency, ftiid the 
response to the organisihg work Of the Itcgis- 
trars was gradual and steady throughout 
most parts of the country. 

Variety of Societi^ps.— 'J’here was a great 
variety of types among the societies started 
in different provinces, and some Registrars 
adopted the “ Schulze-Dclitzsch,” some the 
“ Raiffeisen,” and some the “ Luzzattl ” 
methods in tlieir entirety. Ihe, best course, 
as jfointed out by 3Ir, AVolff, w’ould have been 
to .start a few model fcoeieties and leave the 
movement to develop on the lim‘s which most 
suited ihe peculiar requirements an/l condi- 
tions of the country. The commonest type 
was the unlimited liability society witli a fee 
for membership and a small siiarc capital, 
the sliarc-payments to bo made in insta?meiits. 
In some cases tlie system insisted on eompul- 
sory deposits from members before iMititling 
them to enjoy tlic^ full privileges of member- 
ship. The Bombay system was entirely differ- 
ent, there Ix'iiig no .share-capital but only a 
riicmbcrship-f<‘e. Part of ihe working capital 
was raised by ilci>osits from members and other 
local sympathisers but the bulk of it was ob- 
tained by loans from (toveniment and other 
(’o-operative .Societies. Iii all the Presidencies 
the Goverument set apart every year a certain 
sum to bo advanced as loans to ncwly-startod 
Go-operative .Soeieti(‘S usually up to an au^ount 
equal to the local deposits raised by^thom. This 
practice, thougli necessary in the^mitial stages 
of the moment as ^stimulating the idafiiig of 
deposits witli societies, in othcT eases led to 
crooked moans to secure deposits and some- 
times worked as a real hardship ,in poor dis- 
tricts. Jn the long run it proved a'diindrance 
to the development of the, co-operative spirit 
by having taught people to expect State aid 
for every new society. Happily State aid 
has now become an exception nitber the rule 
and this withdrawal iiv, fio way liainpcrs the 
growth of tlie movement on account of tlie 
rapid increase of financing agencies, Jiistrict 
and Provincial Central Banks — and of public 
confhleiicc in the Societies. 

Typical Societies. — Th(5 Typical Rural 
Society in India corresponds to the ” Raif- 
feisen ” society, the management being gra- 
tuitou.s, the profits indivi.'<ibl(^ and tile area «f 
work limited. Usually the .Secretary, especi- 
ally if ho is, a bona 'fide member of the So- 
ciety, gets a monthly pay of Re. to Rs. 5 
witli a bonus at^the cncF of the year equal to a 
fourtli of the annual profits. In parts of coun- 
try there are villages whore a few literate 
men may be found but most of these are hardly 
fit enough to undertake the responsible work 
of a Secretary, being practically ignorant of 
account keeping. In tle.se cases fithftr the 
village sehool-mast|^r ori the village account- 
ant, known on the Bombay .side as the Kul- 
kanii or Talati, is appointed to post with 
a remuneration a little higher than that paid 
to the Secretary who is a bona fide rpember. 
In some places, where a^sjutable person is not 
available on this low pay, ncigh’oouring so- 
cieties are grouped together with a whole- 
time, well-paKl, and competent Secretary, 
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This arrangement., which has its advantages, 
involves the drawback that the outsider work- 
ing as Sccreatry does not naturally feel as much 
interest about the Society’s working as a bomi 
fide member does. 

Management. — The Managing Committee 
consists of 5 to 9 intelligent members of the 
Society, the Chairman b«ng usually the leading 
person in the village. The daily work of the 
Society is carried on by the Secretary, but the 
Alanaging Committee supervises his work and 
has alone the power to admit new members, 
to receive deposits, arrange for outside loans, 
grant loans to iiKunbers and take notice of 
defaulters. The accounts of the Society are 
kept by the Secretary and the necessary forms, 
papers, iiid books arc supplied from the He- 
gistrar’s ()tli(!e to simplify the work of the Seerc- 
lary. 'J'li(\v an* kept according to the rules 
fraine4 by 't.he local governments and are open 
to inspection by important local otUeials and 
the Itegistrar ami his staff. They are audited, 
at least once a year, by tlie Auditor of Co- 
operative Societies and insp<'cted from time 
to time hy specinlly appointed Inspectors 
The loans are mostly gi\en on tlie soctitity 
of two eo-members, or, rarely, on the simple 


bond of the borrower, but mortgages are taken 
occasionally, especially in the case of long- 
termed loans and loans for the liquidation 
of old debts. This feature is noteworthy as 
real credit is not quite compatible with the true 
spirit of co-operation. At the Annual General 
Meeting, held within a month of the close of 
the Co-operative year the accounts arc sub- 
mitted, the balance-sheet passed and a new 
Managing Cominitte<^ witli, if necessary, a new 
chairman and Secretary is elected. As these 
meetings are informal other local topics of pub- 
lic utility are sometimes discussed. All the 
not profit H of the Society aie annually carried 
to the llcserve Tnnd which most societies 
utilise as an addition to their ordinary working 
capital. Steps are being taken in some parts 
of th(“ country to stop this practice and to insist 
on the ltes('rve bring kept entirely apart from 
tin' working eajiital and invested in Govern- 
ment securities or placed ns lloating deposit 
in a reliable Central Hank. As, liow’cver, the 
class of poo])le forming a Co-oi)erativc Society 
lm\e not thoroughly grasped the principle 
of eo-opovation it is dilliimlt to convince them 
of the advisability of keeping the Itescrve 
dist/net fiom the Society’s ordinary working 
eai>ital. 


Progress of the Movement. — The following statement shows the progtesa in l\nTal Co' 
operation up to iilst March 1912, 


Prc^’inco or Presidency. 

• 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

Working 

Capital. 

Bs. 

Beservo 

Fund. 

Bs. 

Net Profit 
during the 
year 
1911-12. 

Bs. 

• 

Madras 

016 

51,986 

30,03,408 

46,455 

07,428 

Bombay 

284 

19,247 

14,47,118 

1,191 

30,910 

Bengal . 

87 r> 

28,770 

14,71,070 

18,930 

89,773 

United Provinces . . 

1,741 

68,981 

27, 32, .301 

0,900 

57,495 

Punjab 

1,717 

89,758 

50,. 3 1,7 16 

24,0.3.3 

2,36,730 

Burma . . * . . • ^ . . 

691 1 

16,821 

18,52.043 

510 

79,915 

Bihar & Orissa . . . . 

491 ! 

2.5,482 

0,10,717 


29,977 

Assam . • . . . . 

125 

7,855 

20,594 i 

1,927 

11,039 

Central Province . . . . 

540 

9,516 

3,78,095 1 

11,545 

13,000 

Coorg . . ? . 

22 ! 

2,179 

78,792 ! 

2,704 

3,490 

Ajniere 

160 1 

4,259 

2,16,947 1 


1,800 

• • Total 

7,562 

3,24,860 

1,82,29,001 

1,14,321 

6,27,689 




The progress of tic movement in different provinces varies according to the activity In 
organisation work as .well as^he special conditions of each province — the prevailing rates of 
interest being the most in. portant of these. The only Native States whicli liavc introduced 
legislation similar to the Co-operative Credit Societie??^ Act in their territories are Mysore and 
Baroda, and the results of the experiment have been as satisfactory as in British India. ''I'he 
following table exhibits the progress of Co-operative Societies of all classes in those two States 
up to 411st March 1912 


1 — 

State. 

^Number 
of , 
Societies. 

Member- 

ship. 

Working 

Capital. 

Beservo 

Fund. 

Net Profit during 
the year. 





: Bs. 

Bs. 

f Bs. 

Mysore" , . 


218 

1.3,148 

6,73,312 

18,833 

! 34,836 

Baroda . . 

n 


124 

> 

2,9.34 

2,11,000 

1 23,000 

12,000 
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Urban Societies. — Juat as rural societies 
are the means of resuscitating the agricultural 
and other small village industries, a class of 
societies called the Urban Societies has grown 
up in towns and cities for improving the eco- 
nomical and moral conditions of artisans and 
small traders, members of particular castes 
and employees of big firms and Government l>c- 
artments. These societies have usually a limited 
ability. This is due to the field of their work 
not being compact as in the case or rural sf)- 
cicties where every member may be expected 
to know every other member. Their consti- 
tution is based on the ‘ Schulze Delitzsch ’ 
model and in most cases the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere 
of a society’s work is oxteiulcd, a paid staff 
is employed. There is in all societies a sub- 
stantial share capital, paynxents being made 
in instalments, and the li'st of the working 
capital is obtained by local deposits from 
members and others and loans from Co-opera- 
tive and Joint Stock Banks. At the end of 
every year one-fourtli of the net profits must 
bo carried to the Reserve Fund and the balance 
may bo distributed as divUli*ud or bonus. 
There arc serious drawbacks In the working 
of these societies ami complaints about thorn 

Progress of Urban Societies.— The folk 
Ck)-opcration up to 31st March 1912 : — - 


are noticeable in many of the Begistrars’ reports 
for the year 1911-12. The most serious of these 
complaints are that the spirit of co-operation 
is lacking in many of Urban «»8ocieties, that 
tJierc is too great a desire to go in for profits 
and dividends and a growing tendency to make 
the societies close preserves once they have 
started on profitable lines. The rates of in- 
t(!rc8t on loans are liighcr than they ought to 
be and tlxe men at the head of tlie societies 
arc loth to admit now members who arc in 
need of loans for fear of the latter cutting 
down tile profits. 'J’he Railway Employees’ 
Societies, however, work on sounder lines and 
provide good instance of the success of Urban 
(’o-operatiop. A few Mill hands’ ^cleties 
have been started in the Bombay Presidency 
but with these the spread of co-operatioCx among 
the labouring class in industrial cities ends. 
Then* are, again, a few societies, on the lines 
of village Popular Banks of Europe tocassist 
small Urban tra<l<‘rs and artisans and some 
efficient societies comprising members of a 
community. Some of those Urban Societies 
after meeting tl»e needs of their mombors have 
large balances on hand which they are allowed 
wltli the previous sanction of the Registrar, 
to advance to smaller societies. 

wing statement shows the progress of Urban 


Province or Presidency. 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

'Total 

Working 

Capital. 

Re.se r VO 
Fund. 

Net Profit 
during ttie 
year. 

Madras 

47 

13,527 

7,32,967 

8,900 

•- 

41,741 

Bombay 

/ 75 

6,501 

5,13,907 

2,398 

21,188 

Bengal 

01 

9,557 

8.35,159 

3,58U 

” 07,373 

United Province.s . . 

174 

28,459 

24.28,419 

37,129 

61,239 

Punjab 

20 

2,137 

1,12,205 

155 

0,559 

Burma 

37 

2.150 

4,03,820 

009 

26,553 

Behar & Orissa 

39 

1,725 

59,514 

137 

4,167 

Assam 

10 

1.829 

1,92,503 

, 1. 99QC 

10,548 

Central Provinoes . . 

20 

1,152 

80,743 

' 2,055 

4,997 

Coorg 





.... 

A J mere 





ir • • • • 

Total 

495 

07,097 

53,59,297 

56,f63 

2,44,370 


Loans Advanced. — Tim total amounts of 
loans advanced to members by Rural and 
Urban Societies during tlio year 1911-12 were 
Bs. 1,33,23,035 and Bs. 32,88,633, respectively, 
as against a total of less than Its. 25 lakhs 
issued by both these classes of societies in the 
year 1903-7. Some of the Provincial Reports 
for the year 1911-12 analyse the purposes jlor 
which loans are usually advanced, and it is 
interesting to observe from tlie Madras Report, 
which may be taken as typical, that 41*5 per 
cent, and 47*6 per cent, of the total amount 
of loans advanced by the Urban and Rural 
Sociotie.s, respectively, during the year 1911-12 
wore lor pa;«ng olt‘ prior debts. Only 10*3 
per cent, and 1*8 per cent., respectively, of the 
total amounts of loans made by Urbans and 
Rurals were for non-productive purposes. 
Including marriage and other ceremonies and 
UUgation Tlie percentages of loans for pro- 
daotivt purposes amounted to 48*2 and 50*7 


for the two classc.s of societies respectively, 
thus showing that if wo include loanv for thai 
I liquidation of old debts the total amount 
utilised in productive purposes vv^ks out at 
I about 89 per cent, in the case of Urbans and 
I 98 juer cent, in tly.t of Rmrals, on the loans ad- 
* vanced. These loans include those advanced 
for cultivation oxpen.sos, purchase of live-stock, 
fodder, seed, manure and agricultural implc- 
ment.s, for land improvement and sinking of 
wells, for purchase of new lands and for main- 
tenance In times of scarcifc/ in the casp oUrural 
societies, and those pul^hase of raw materi- 
als for industries, for trade, for house-build- 
ing and fo^ food and other necesst^ries of Ufe 
in the case of the Urbans. Ihe societies arfe 
mostly punctual in their repayments to the 
Government or to Centrfl|iBanks iust as the 
members of the societies are regular in repay- 
ing their loans to the societies. 
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Financing Rural Societies.— As soon as 
the initial stage of the movement had passed, 
a very urgent f)roblem faced the co-operators. 
This was to finance the rural societies that were 
growmg ill all directions. And the problem 
was solved in different provinces according 
to their special conditions and the stages of 
development the movement had attained 
therein. In Madras a Central Bank, which 
lent to Co-operative Societies in the Presidency, 
was started without Government aid as early 
as in 1907. In other Presidencies District Banks 
were established, gradually finding money for 
societies within their districts and in some 
places Joint Stock Banks were persuaded to 
make advances direct to rural societies or 
through the medium of District Central Banks. 
A large number of prosperous Urban Soci(*ties, 
as stated above, could afford to lend to rural 
Bocietifs. Government aid was also freely 
given and the advances under this liead rose 
from lls. 2,84,738 in 1906-7 to Ms. 9,34,663 in 
1911-12. With the progress of the movement, 
however, this aid was discontinued and the 
only province which contiiuied the practice 
was Bombay— lending Bs. 2,57,439 in 1011-12 
An important cause which led to the continu- 
ance of State aid in Bombay was the paucity 
of Central Banks in the Presidency and the 
refusal of the Commercial Banks, though con- 
stantly approached, to help rural societies. 
When, owing to this unwillingness of the ordi- 
nary banks to participate in tlie movement, the 
Bcgittrar found it extremely difficult to have 
even the sti^ll number of societies in the Pic- 
sldeucy properly financed, Vithaldaa Thack- 
ersey afld the llon’ble Mr. J alubhai Sa maid as 
submitted to Goveniment a scheme to establish 
a Central Bank for the Presidency provided 
certain assistance was promised by Govern- 
ment. As a result of the negotiations that 
followed, the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank was founded in October, 1911, with a 
share capital of 7 laklis and with power to issue 
debentures at f pcr«qpnt. up to three times 


the amount of the paid-up share capital, the 
Government guaranteeing payment of Inter- 
est on the debentures In case of default. The 
Bank was authorised to lend only to registered 
Co-operative Societies in the Pro8idenc3r with 
the previous sanction of the Kegistrar in the 
case of every individual loan. As an Indirect 
result of the establishment of the Bombay 
Central Bank a number of District Banks have 
been started and the Presidency is now as 
well provided in this respect as any other 
Province. 

Bombay and Madras Banks.— The chief 
IK)int of distinction between the Bombay and 
the Madras Central Banks — which arc both 
run more on commercial than on pure co-ope- 
rative linos — is that in the case of the Madras 
Bank there are no restrictions on the rate of 
interest on loans and on the dividends, as 
then^ arc in that of the Bombay Central Bank 
W'here restrictions in tlu‘sc rcjspccts arc imposed 
by the Bank’s agreement with the Secretary 
of State. Again in the Bombay Central Bank 
the majority of shareholders arc either capi- 
talists or persons not much interested in co- 
operation whereas tlie Madras Bar k lias fortu- 
nately attracted more persons wlio arc interest- 
ed in the movement. Another drawback of 
these two institutions is that neither of them 
is a Co-operative Central Bank in the true 
sense of the term as there arc no District Cen- 
tral or Jlurul Societies that arc members of, 
or affiliated to it and therefore interested In 
their success. A Provincial Bank witli so- 
cieties affiliated to it is in existence in Upper 
Burma and another l>as recently been started 
ill the Central Provinces. But the latter seems 
to be only a kind of immediate link between 
the well -managed District Central Banks in 
the Province and the Commercial Banks in 
Allahabad and elsewhere. 

Number of Central Bonks. — The fol- 
lowing statement shows the number and the 
constitution of the Central Banks in tlic country 
up to 31st March 1912. 


• 

Province or Prct-idency. 

• 

No. of 
Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

AVorkiug 

Capital. 

Keserve 

Fund. 

Not Profit at 
end of the 
year 1911-12. 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 9 * 

J^mbay 

9 

643 

31,27,303 

20,748 

54,245 

9 

3,611 

12,47,886 

32,609 

Bengal • 

7 

236 

3,00,744 

658 

7,763 

United ProKneo 

31 

2,329 

20,22,035 

19,788 

47,983 

Punjab . . . . • . . 

^ 26 

1,274 

15,78,005 

2,037 

24,140 

Burma 

• 3 

• 1,129 

13,97,778 

15,649 

Bchar & Orissa 

8 

414 

2,34,881 

91,091 


5,250 

Assam 

1 

?4 

.... 

4,054 

Central Province . . 

Coorg 

Ajmeia ^ . . . . | . 

25 

1,468 

6,64,156 

2,994 

9,382 

1 

'"i83 

2,10,106 

""229 

4,208 

Total . . • 



120 

• 

11,361 

1,07,73[98F 

46,354 

’2,05^183" 


Creation of Unions. — The ordinary types 
of Central Banks only finance rural societies 
but unless they foniF#part of the co-operative 
tree It Is felt that the movement will not pro- 
gress on real co-ope{ative lines^ There is ai«o 
the need lor an ag^cy wbieb Wuld not only 


provide funds for societies but also supervise 
over their working, inspect the affiliated so- 
cieties and even take up the entire educational 
work now done by the Registrars and act as 
local organising societies. They may also be 
expected to supplement, in lieu of a small fee 
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to be paid by the societies, the auditing work 
done by the Registrars who now find it very 
diflttcult, owing to tlie increase in the number 
of societies, to cope witii this work with the 
limited stall at their disposal. This need has 
been supplied to some extent by the creation 
of Unions — bodies with limited liability the 
majority of whose members are registered 
societies w'ith a small number of w’ell-to-do and 
jiublic spirited iiersons as shareholders who 
supply the necessary educative force and 
arrange for the proper flnaneing of the Ilnions. 
The management of the Union is in the hands 
of a Board of I)ir<*ctors, or Jlanaging Com- 
mittee, consisting partly of some representa- 
tives of the ordinary shareholders and partly 
of delegates elected by the societies which ar(‘ 
members of the Union. Usually a Union is 
only possible for the whole of a district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful w'orking 
would bo ditflcult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, in different parts of tlie country we. 
notice tlio existence of Unions for Talukas, 
and occasionally for smaller tracts comprising 
groups of societies. Udie creation of such 
bodies has been facilitated by the annuided 
Co-operativo Societies’ Act, wbiidi came into 
force In 1912, Previous to the passing of this 
Act, Unions were started unsystematically 
in various Provinces according to local ideas, 
but their formation has been made uniform 
by the new Act insisting 011 a limited liability 
in the case of a society of whieli a member is 
a register(!d sochity. In some proviueos the 
ordinary Central Banks serve the purpose of 
Unions having societies affiliated to them. In 
Bengal, for example, tliere are sc^veii Banks 
of tlds typo with 176 societies and 60 indi- 
viduals as members and a working capital of 
lls. 3,00,744. The Unions started in Bombay 
correspond to this typo, being flnaneing as weil 
us supervising agencies. The other Presiden- 
cies have only Supervising Unions, Madras 
having four witli a memhorship of si.xty socie- 
ties and a working capital of Rs. 1,260-2-9, 
Burma 43 with 486 members and a working 
capital of Rs. 5,202, the Central Provinces 4 with 
a iiicmbersliip of 62 and tlie United Provinces 
4. During 1912-13 a few Unions luivc been 
registered in Bombay and their number has 
iucroased largely in the other Prcsidciieies. 

It may be mentioned that In most of the Pro- 
viuces the work of organising and looking after 
tlic societies is dor.e by the Registrar with the 
help of his assistants and a few honorary nori- 
offlcial workers. The number of these honorary 
workers is steadily luereasing and in some 
Presldeucios there is a baud of specially appoint- 
ed Honorary Organisers who regularly assist 
the Registrars. 'I'horo is, however, scope tfor 
organisation Societies on the lines of similar 
institutions in England and Ireland and if tne 
District Unions are afffliatod to a real Co- 
operative Provincial Bank it may be possible 
to have an Organisation Department of the 
Bank with branches in the districts. 

New Act Introduced.— As co-operation 
progressed in the country defects were noticed 
in the Ck)-operativo Credit Societies’ Act and 
these wore brought to th« notice of Oovem- 
ineiit by the Provincial Conferences held under 
the auspices of I«ocol Oovenuuents In various 
presidencies as well as by the Annual Con- 


ferences of the Registrars. The Government 
of India, recognising the need for removing 
these defects, decided to amend the old Act 
and a Bill embodying the essential alterations 
proposed was introduced in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council and after a few amendments 
it emerged from the Council as the Co-opera- 
tive Hocietics, Act (IJ, of 1912) replacing Act 
X of 1904. The outstanding features of the 
new Act Nvore as follows : — 

(ff) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was pos- 
sible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of tlie Local Government. This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in Imlia. 

{h) It deflned in precise terms the objects 
for which Co-operative Societies co^d be 
organised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into Rural and Urban. 

(d) It facilitated the growTh of sound Unions 
by insisting on a limited liability by means of 
a special Clause about the registration of so- 
ciety one of whoso members is a registered 
society. 

(c) It empowered the Local Governments 
to frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared 
by societies and allowed them the discietiou 
to sanction distiihution of profits in thoijcasc 
of unlimited liability societies to tjieir members. 

(/) It allowed s(»-;*icties with the permission 
of tlie itegistrar to contribute from tin'ir net 
profits, uft(‘r the Reserve Fund wa< provided 
for, amounts up to 10 per cent, of their le* 
maining profits to any charit<iblo purpose as 
defined in the Charitable Ihidowmcnts Act. 
This kept the movement in toueii witli local 
life by permitting societies to lend assistance 
to local educational and charitable institu- 
tions. ' '' 

(v) It prohibited the use of the word " Co- 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 
concern except a ri'gistered soeiecy. 

Store Societies. — Aftcn the pa.ssing of 
this Act the application of co-operatioii to 
purposes other tlian credit has been greatly 
extended but as yet there lias been ,”0 geuer/i,l 
demand for productive and distributive co- 
operative societies as is noticeable in England 
and elsewhere. At the end of the j.’f'ar 1912-13 
there were only 9 store Uicieties iii the country, 
tfto Madras Rfesidency claiming 7 of these 
with a membership of 3,255 and a working 
capital of Rs. 1,29,972-10-1. The United 
Provinces had the remaining two, while in 
Bengal two societies had opened Store Branches. 
An important industry w^hich flourished ht India 
before the introduction kpf machinery was the 
Ilandloom Weaving Industry, and efforts have 
been madv to revive it by the formation of 
productive co-operative societies of handloom 
weavers. The weavers’ societies are not 
merely Credit Societies j. but undertake the 
purchase of good yanr lor members and in 
some cases have store branches to sell tlio clotl) 
produced by < thorn. Th/jy have also bo<^i» 
instrumental in Bombay. In introduolng 

* c 
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proved looinii nod methods amongst the conser- 
vative weaving classes. Tlie total number 
of tliesc societies in the country is 20, Bombay 
having 10, Beirgal and Madras 1 each, the 
United Provinces 2 and the Central Provinces 
6. The other Product! V(^ Societies are those 
for “ gaoleos ’* or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers in Central Provinces and “ chha- 
luars “ and " dhors ” in tSombay. 1'hcrc are also 
a building and oil-producing society in Madras, 
a 7cmindari society iu Bengal, and a Sugar 
Factory worked on co-operati\e, lines in Hcnares. 
There arc two dairy societies — one a well- 
managed soeiety in Benares and another in 
Bengal. Burma possesses a novel type of 
societies for the sale of paddy, having 7 such 
societies ^with a membership of 712. It is also 
a pioneer in tlio matter of Co-operative In- 
surance and lias 23 Cattle Insurance Societies 
with A incmbership of 471. There arc two 
manuft purchasing societies in B(‘ngal and 3 
grain banks in Madras and 2 in Bombay. 

Agricultural Societies. — These have until 
recently been engaged only in supplying 
cheap credit to their members but there 
are various other tlekls of work to which they 
may extend their activitii'S. Grain societies 
may bo started with advantage, rec(;iving de- 
posits in kind and allowing these to accumulate 
to be sold at profitable rat(‘s or di8tribute<l to 
the members iu tini(‘s of seal city. .Societies 
on a similar principle for the storage of fodder 
may assist in solving what is likely to become 
in tlfc! near future an important problem in 
rural economy. Auotlier direction iu which 
the Co-opomtive principle is being aiiopted 
is the i^arting of societies lor purchase of and 
distribution among members of good unadul- 
terated seed. .Societies for tlio Co-operative 
purchase and sale of manure will also prove 
a great boon. Government has of Jate 
made attempts to bring the Co-opcrati^ c; 
movement in close touch vvilli tlio Agricultural 
Department.. Co-operation has already been 
successful to a fponsiyorable extent in redeem- 
ing the chronic indebVdness of the agricul- 
turist but if the improvement in liis economic 
condition is to be permanent it is essential 
that ho shoind be prevailetl uikjii to adopt 
improved methods of production. The Agri- 
cultuial Departntfnt does undertake pro- 
pagandist work witli this object, but its efforts 
have not proved as successful as tliey 
ongl»t to f)e. A Co-operative Society provides 
just the effective agency t^ reach the agri- 
culturists, and in many places societies have 
been the irl^ans of bringing homo to the agri- 
culturist tlie need fo"imprqiied methods iv 
distributing leaflets issued bv"ho Agricultural 
Department and District Atrrieultiiral Asso- 
ciations to which tlicy are sometimes affiliated. 
Tile Department has also used the societies 
as ce^res for delivering lectures and for hold- 
ing demonstration a|d shows. As a result, 
a few socielies have l&cen gnterprising enough 
to purchase up-to-date agricultural implements 
recommend^ by the Department am? to use the 
proper manures and the certified varieties of 
seeds, tif the reorganisation of Indian agri- 
culture grows apacfll i»’ith the spread of co- 1 
operation tnere is no doubt that rural India! 
will soon present a happier outlook than it I 
djes at present. “ I 


Since the establishment of factories in India 
an important labouring class has grown up in 
big industrial towns and this class is as deeply 
indebted and as badly remunerated as tlie 
agriculturists. Co-operation if introduced among 
people of this class would open a new life to 
them besides being tlic means of their economic 
regeneration. No serious efforts have hitherto 
been made in tliis direction as Urban co-opera- 
tion lias been confined move or less to middle 
class people. A few Mill Hands’ Societies have 
been organised in Bombay but tliese should 
be multiplied a hundred fold among all classes 
of factory labourers, so that if successful, they 
may become the fonuunners of a hcalth>\ 
Trade Unionism in India. 

Defective Education- — It is the ex- 
perience of those wlio have to deal with the 
organisation and management of Bural socie- 
ties that tlie sad static of education among 
the agricultural population is not only a real 
Jiindrnncc to their de\elopment but seriously 
endangers their very existence, 'riiore are 
villages where no schools exist and where there 
is hardly oj>c individual wlio can read and 
write tolerably well. In most villages a few 
literate people can bo found and it is these 
that form tlie nuclei of co-operative societies. 
Tlieir ignoraneo in otlicr matters is often so 
abysmal that it is hardly possible to instil into 
their minds even elementary notions of co- 
operation. Ilajipily there are different types 
of villages wliere about 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
population are able to road and write and where 
on<* finds a dozen intelligent men who can 
understaml the elements of eo-operation. In 
a large number of societies, a.s lias been pointed 
out previously, the secretaries w’ho are the 
r<‘ul managers are not botui fide members. 
This, it may bo urged, is contrary to a funda- 
mental principle of co-operation that there 
should b(^ internal management of the busi- 
ness but it can scarcely be iielped iu a country 
wlierc there arc only a few among tlie total 
village population able to keep their own ac- 
counts much loss to undertake tlic manage- 
ment of a soeiety. It is true that co-operation 
provides a higlier type of education but when 
the ground work itselt is lacking it is Impossible 
to build up the superstructure. 

Social Reform.- — Co-operation has, in 
some places stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive? the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on the society’s papers, aiul to 
take a lively interest in tlio internal work of 
their societies. 'Jhere are a few' cases where 
a ^ciety lias set its face against drunkenness, 
expelled members notorious for their intem- 
perate habits and has in other ways worked 
for a better morality by insisting a higli stand- 
ard of life. Societies have occasionally con- 
demned excessive and even heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages, and it is an eneoiiragin" 
fact that the percentage of loans advanced 
for this purpose is higher in the case of Urban 
than of Rural Societies. Liquidation of old 
debts again has been possible jto a great extent 
and many an agriculturist who was formerly 
in a state of chronic indebtedness has been 
relieved of all his old debts and freed fropii the 
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necessity of Incurring new ones. Credit has | important achievement of oo-operatlon has 
been much cheapened and it is now possible been the instilling of a sense of communal 
for the agricultunst to borrow at 9 per cent. 1 life — a feeling of " all for each and each for all ** 
what he could not borrow at loss than 20 per j amongst the members of a co-rperativo body, 
cent, formerly. The viliagb rates of interest ; If these signs become as common as they 
have gone down considerably and the Sowcar are now rare, and if, over and above the eco- 
is in most places not the terror and the force [ nomic benefits achieved by it. co-operation 
that ho was. Business habits have been in- succeeds in its true aim— the building up of 
culcatcd with the bonofleial result that the ' the character of the people and the promotion 
agriculturist has learnt to conduct his own i of their welfare by the inculcation of the ideas 
work more efficiently. Thrift has been cn- j of thrift and the principles of self-help ; and 
couraged and tlio value of savings bettcir ap- 1 above all, by showing the wisdom of mutual 
predated Participation in the management ; lielp and bfotherlincss amongst neighbours — 
of societies has brought home to tlie members j is attained, a national regeneration will not 
the important lessons of self-help; but the most be far ofl. 
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Throughout the history of political 
agitation in Indi^ few matters have received 
more consi^it^t attention than the question 
of the separation of the Judicial and the Exe- 
cutive functions. It has been one of the prin- 
cipal planks in ^he political platform of the 
National Congress since its inception in 1885, 
and has received the support of men of every 
shade of political opinion, from the most violent 
Extremist to the most conciliatory Moderate. 

The question arises from the fact that the 
Indian Administration is based on the Oriental 
view that all power should be concentrated 
in the hands of a single official. Thus the 
District Magistrate is the chief revenue author- 
ity in th£ District, he controls local boards 
and municipalities, and directs the District 
Police, and, In fine, almost every department 
within^he District is to a large extent under 
his influence. Sessions trials and Civil Justice 
fall within the province of the District Judge, 
but there remains under the District Magis- 
trate's orders a body of subordinate Magis- 
trates who dispose of simple criminal cases, 
and commit graver ones to the Sessions. 

The opponents of the existing system are 
apt to rely largely on ad capUandum phrases, 
like ‘*the maintenance of judicial independ- 
ence,” and ” a violation of the flr^t principles 
of equity,” rather than to specify exactly 
what points they really considei objectionable. 
It appears, however, that there arc two main 
itemsain the District Magistrate’s position to 
which excepUon is taken : one is that he is 
executive homl of the District with direct con- 
trol of t^e police, has the pt^er of trying cases; 
the other Is that the subordinate Magistrates, 
who try the great majority of cases, are directly 
under him, receive his orders, and rely on his 
good opinion fol^ their promotion. 

As regards the first point, the number of 
cases actually tried by the District Magistrate 
is exceedingly small. Sir Charles Elliott 
defending the e^dstlng system in 1896, said : — 
“ There are many Di^wets in Bengal in whicli 
he does not try 12 cases a year." Since 1896 
miscellaneous work has increased so much 
that even thlf small number has been greatly 
reduced. In fact, in Bombay to-day the 
majority of District Magistrates probably go 
through the year without trying a single case, 
and the difference would hardly be noticeable 
the District 'Magistrate altogether lost his 
lowers to try cases. The power is, however, 
sufficiently useful on occa^ons to outweigh 
the fear of larm arising from any abuse of that 
power on the rare occ^ions when it is used. 

The more important item^f the Dlstrllt 
Magistrate’s power, that of control over his 
subordinate Magistrates, Is attacked on the 
ground that he interferes with their ” judicial 
Independence.” It is here assumed that con- 
trol Slid interference I are one and the same 
thing. Irthe District Magistrate said to his 
subordinate; ” I consider* this man guilty, 
and I exj)^ you to convict him,” t^re would 
be very rem cause for complaint. But inter- 
fisrenc^ of this type does not occur, and is not 
alleged. It has be^said that inspection is 
to the Disttict Officer the very breath of his 
nostrils, and it is very largely to his continual 
jnquIsit^Teaess (uto worg Of subordinates, 


that the relatively high standard of justice 
attained by the subordinate magistracy In 
India is due. The points towards which his 
inquiries are most frequently directed are 
matters like want of sense of proportion in 
sentences ; delays and irregularities in pro- 
cedure : subservience to the interests of a local 
bar: prolixity in judgments and so forth. If 
control of the Magistracy were exercised only 
by the District Judge, who is practically tied 
to liis bench, this supervision would be impos- 
sible, and the only check on the subordinate 
Magistrates would be occasional strictures 
passed by the Judge in appeal or on revision. 

The opponents of the existing system would 
substitute for the present Magistracy trained 
lawyers, whoso sole work would be that of sti- 
pendiary magistrates. There is no reason 
to suppose that the trained lawyer would bo 
any less liable to the faults mentioned above. 
Nor is the Magistrate of to-day altogether 
untrained. The criminal law of India is to 
a very large extent independent of customary 
and case law, and is based on comparatively 
simple codes. Every official Magistrate Is 
examined in these codes, and with a few years’ 
experience, he is often a match in argument 
for all but the best of the local vakils. It Is not, 
therefore, apparent that any gain would result 
from this change, w'hile the increased charge 
to the public rc\enueB would bo enormous. 

In 1899, the movement against the existing 
system culminated in a ‘'^memorial on the 
proposed separation of the Judicial and Exe- 
cutive duties in India,” addressed to the 
Secretary of State, and signed by ten Indian 
gentlemen — mostly high judicial authorities. 
This memorial sets forth eight objections to the 
existing system, and It may perhaps be In- 
structive to examine these seriatim, and to 
indicate with respect to each point the grounds 
on which an apology for the present system 
may bo based: — 

(1) ” That the combination of judicial 
with executive duties in the same officer vio- 
lates the first principles of equity.” 

If the same officer actually brought an ofltend- 
er to justice, and then tried him personally, 
the above theoretical objection might have 
considerable weight. In practice; however, 
as has been shown above, this does not occur; 
and the combination of functions In the Dis- 
trict Officer is governed in such a way by cri- 
minal codes that the interests of accused persons 
are effectually safeguarded. 

(2) ” That while a judicial authority ought 
to be thorouglily impartial, and approach the 
consideration of any case without previous 
knowledge of the facts, an Executive Officer 
does not adequately discharge his duties, un- 
less his ears are open to all reports and informa- 
tion which he can in any degree employ for 
the benefit of the District.” 

In reply to this it may bo repeated that the 
District Magistrate, In fact, tries very few cases 
at all and it may bo noted, moreover, that the 
law very largely restricts the possibility of a 
magistrate trying a case of which he has any 
previous knowledge. Further, it is siurely 
the public advantage that^ the police should 
be controlled by the District 3fagl3trate, 
whose sole atm is or should he Justice, 
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rather than by a ploicc officer whose proft^- 
Hlonal zeal might weigh hardly on the 
innocent suspect, and whose esprit de corps 
might shield a corrupt or unscrupulous 
subordinate from justice. 

(3) '• That Executive Officers in India, being 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous 
business, have not time satisfactorily to dis- 
oosc of judicial work in addition.” 

J5y this it is presumably meant that the 
Executive Officer is at pM'sent overvvork»Ml. 

This is quite i)ossiblo, but tlio nun^dy would 
appear to lie rather in an increase of stall 
than in a re-distribution of functions, which 
in itself could not renu'dy the defect. v 

(4) ” That, being keenly inter(‘^.ted in carry- 
ing out particular measures, they are apt to be 
brought more or less into conllict with indi- 
viduals, and therehne tliat it is inexpedient 
that they sliould also he invested with judicial 
powers.” 

It is implied here that the District Officer 
may use his judicial powers to enforce the exe- 
cutive measures in wliicli he is interested. It 
is not unknown for a District Magistrate to 
issue orders to .subordinates enjoining severe 
Bcntences in particular classes of cases and this 
may have reference to a i)articular cxt'cutivc 
policy such orders might be Issued with 

regard to smuggling cases in a ]>istiict where the 
illicit traffic in cocaiiu', was rife). But it by no 
means follows that any injustice will r(‘sult from 
such a Hue of act ioy. Moiu'over, if t his Kiinl of 
” interference ” by iJie District Magistrate; were 
stopped, the only nlternntive loft to <lov<‘rn- 
ment, in cases when; they wished specially to 
repress a particular type of crime, would lie to 
amend the erimimil eod(‘s i)y raising the mini- 
mum penalty for the otTenei', thereby <lej»rivlng 
Magistrates of all diseudion in tlu‘ina1t(T. 

(5) ” That und«‘r the (>\i.sting .system Col- 
lector-Magistrates do, iji fact, neglect jududal 
for executive work.” 

It is not at first sight obvious how tliis can 
bo urged as an objection to the fact tliat they 
do both types of work. It is true, as already 
stated, that the DlstrictMagistrate. tries very few 
original cases, but it by no nu ans follows that 
what judicial work he. doi's, is done negligently. 

(0) “ That appeals from revenue assessnunits 

are apt to ho futile when tliey are heard by 
llevonuc Officers.” 

It is insinuated that all revenue matters 
should bo decided by tlio operation of the; 
weighty and complicated machinery of the 
Civil Courts. The idea of such a system in 
India, where three-quarters of tlic population 
are dependent on i’evenue-i)aying land, con- 
jures up such a nightmare of confii.sion, that 
the imagination po.sitively reels. Tlie cost 
would be colossal. Nor is the objection really 
relevant. The llcvenue Officer when liearing 
appeals from executive acts of liis subordinates, 
is still an Executive and not a Judicial Officer, 
and what is here aimed at is a revision of the 
scheme of matters, which the law allows to be 
•dealt with executively, rather than a separa- 
tion of the two functions. 

(7) “ That great inconvenience, expense 
and sufferings are Imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who, 
in the dischaiw of his executive duties, is making 
a tour of his District.*' 

This is perhaps one of tho (east eonvincing 


and Judicial Functions, 


objections advanced against the existing sys- 
tem. In the first place a Magistrate In head- 
quarters is likely to be at least as far from the 
homes of suitors, as he is in camp. The careful 
Magistrate, moreover, will arrange the hearhig 
of cases at places which suit the convenience 
of parties as far as possible, and considerable 
trouble and expense are often leaved to partic.s 
in this way. If all ^'judicial work were done 
by Magistrates who had no other work, the 
number of Magistrates would bo much re- 
duced, and it is obvious that three re.sident 
Magistrates in a District must be much less 
accessible than a dozen or more who arc con- 
tinually moving about among the agricultural 
population. Tlie only people who really are 
inconvenienced by the touring of a Magistrate 
arc the pleaders. ^ 

(8) “ That the existing system not only 

involves all whom it concerns in hardships 
and inconvenience, but also by assu dating 
tlic judicial tribunal with the work of the 
Police and of detectives, and by diminishing 
the .safeguards afforded by the rules of evi- 
dence, produces actual miscarriages of justice 
and creat('s, tliough justice he done, oppor- 
tunities of suspicion, ilistrust and discontent 
which arc greatly to be deplored.” 

It is difficult to answer so general and in- 
definite an objection as this, except by fiat denial. 

It may, however, he said that if miscarriages 
of justice, (lilt; to this cause, wen; at all frequent 
they could nev<‘r long remain liid, and much 
more would be heard of them than is actually 
the case, lit 180t>, Mr. Manomohan Gnosc, 
a Bengali lawyer of lepute, drew^up a memo- 
randum eontalniiu:^ au aeeount of 20 eases, 
which had come lo his notice in tlie d-urse of 
a long expel ienee at the bar, and in wliich ho 
allegeil tliat injustice had resulted from the 
iiiii(»n in one othcer of the judicial and execu- 
ti\c functions. 'I’hese instances were discussed 
by Sir Eliarlt's lilliotl, formerly JJeutenant- 
(Joveruor of Bengal, in an article in the Asiatic 
Quatterh) Jirrien’ for October 1896, and liis 
analysis robs this evidepe,'' of #.caily the whole 
of its weight. 

These then are the main objections which 
have been raised against the e.^stlng system. 
Jt may well he asked why, if tliose objections 
are groundless, lias tlioro been such unanimity 
in tile opinions expressed reformers. There 
are perhaps two reasons wliich are mainly 
lesiKinsible. Firstly, it is bpyond question 
that the proposed separation would c^>^erywhef^ 
weaken the (’ollcptor’s position, and thereby 
that of the British Baj ; and secondly, those 
who desire the separatieu belong almost with- 
oyt exception ty the class from which lawyers 
are most largely recruited. The separation 
would not merely provide innumerable sti- 
pendiary billets, holders of which would have 
to be recruited from among the lawyers, but an 
immense increase of litigation would also result. 

There is no doubt tl^t over the greater 
part of India, the (lommon people place a very 
real confidence in the Magistracy, and this 
confidence' is largely based on tb^ wise and 
effective control exercised by District Magis- 
trates over their subordinates. Nor ia there 
any doubt that the ettimon pqople would 
view with the most intense alarm any proposal 
which would render the magistracy Independ- 
ent of this oont^l, ^ t 
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The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service which has recently been inaugu- 
rated under the* auspices of Her Excellency 
J^ady liardinge, is included in the National 
Association for supplying female medical aid 
to the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund ; and is adminis- 
tered by the Central Confmittc of that Fund. 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main- 
tenance. The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty-live flrst class medical women, of which 
number five is for the purj^se of forming a 
leave reserve. llecruitnKMit of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee, 
of the (-entral Committee which includes Iho 
f)i^ector-(T^ueral, Indian JMedical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to tln^ Central (!ommitt('e, 
and a first-class medical woman ; (b) in England, 
by a .#ib-committee, coii.sisiing of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India, to be nominated by the 
Home Committee of the Countess of Diiffcrin’s 
Fund. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
for phy.sical fitness, and for return to duty 
after invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of tlie members of tlie Service is to 
be recruited in England and in India respec- 
tively. In the original cou.stitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical women who arc 
in th(^ervice of, or who have rendered approved 
service to, tie Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thcreaftlr special considerafion is to be paid 
to tile claims of (Jandidates wJio have qualified 
in local institutions and of thos(i wlio are natives 
of India. • ^ 

Qualifications. — The qualifications arc 
that tlio candidate imist be (a) a Eritisli 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territir*’^ of any Native Prince 
or Cliicf under tlie suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through tlio novernor-Gciieral of 
India or thr#ugli any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Mind} be between tlie ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) 81ic must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, i.c., sho must 
possess a juedical qualification registerable in 
tne UnitcQ Kingdom under the JMedical Act, 
or ail Indian or Colonial tiialifleation other 
than L.M.S^or Licentiate of a Medical College. 
In India registerable ip the United Kingdom 
under that Act : but this condition docs r#t 
apply at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and ability, (d) The can- 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character.* But tlio |Central Committee re- 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who ff^ve shown marked capacity. Mem- 
bers of the Service arc required to engage for 
duty Anywhere in .India or Burma. Those 
recruited iii*Englancr^rve for six months, and 
those recruited in India for three months, in a 
General Hospital of|hc Province to which they 
ipe deputed. Aftoi this period of probation 


has been satisfactorily passed their appoint- 
mciils are confirmed. The services of Members 
may bo lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
special institutions, which may be responsible 
for whole or part of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows ; — 
During probation Ks. :150 per month : there- 
after Its. 400 up to the end of tlio 4tli year : 
Its. 450 from tlie 5tli to the 7tli year : Us. 500 
from the 8tli to the 10th year: and Its. 650 
after the. 10th year. But no member can bo 
confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
passed an examination in such vernacular as 
the rrovincial Committee sliull prescribe, 
witliin one year of licr appointment. In 
addition suitable quarters arc provided free of 
rent : or a house rent allowance to bo deter- 
mined by the Provincial Committee may be 
granted in lieu of it. 

IMcmbers of the Service are permittod to 
engage in privaGi practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and tho 
Provincial Committee lias the power to deter- 
mine wliother such duties arc tlius interfered 
witli. Except in \oiy special cases retiicment 
is compulsory at the age of forty-eight. A 
member whoso appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficii'ut to pay ii(;r passage to England. 

Leave Rules. — (u) (’asual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty, (6) 
Privilege Lca^c, whicli is leave on full pay and 
is meant to provide a month’s holiday in tho 
y<>ar. If it cannot bo granted during the year, 
it can be accumulated up to a limit of tlirce 
months, (c) Furlougli, at tlic rate of two 
montli.s for each year of duty, tho latter in- 
cluding privilege leave and casual leave. First 
furlough is not granted till after four years’ of 
duty, and more tlian (dglit montiis furlough 
is not grant<'<l at one time. Study Icavo may 
also be granted not exceeding tiiroo months 
at a time and np to nine luontlis during the 
wliole service, id) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years, (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 
When on furlough or sick leave tho allowances 
are half tho average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preced- 
ing tlic taking of tiic leave. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex- 
penses. There arc also allowances to cover the 
cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also to be a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto five per 
conr. of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount .standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
invest without risk to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Member loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) beforo 
completing five years service, or In the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of tho subscriber isUanded over to her. 
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The Dufferin Pund. 


DEFECTS IN THE SCHEME.— The abovc are 
the regulations as recently published. It is 
probable that they will have to be, altered in 
details as the authorities who have drawn up 
the scheme do cot appear to hare taken into 
consideration the great increase in the cost of 
living which of late years has pressed heavily 
on Europeans in India with limited salaries. 
The initial salary is inadequate for English 
ladies in India, and those wdio enter the service 
without private means may tlnd themselves 
unable to resign the service sliould they And 
it uncongenial, through not having been able 
to save sufficient to pay the expcn8iv<? journey 
by ship to Europe, the cost of which (second 
class) 18 equivalent to a little more than a 
month’s pay. The same low rate of pay may 

Supplying Medical Aid 

This Association, at once one of the moat 
efficient as it is among the most useful and 
benevolent institutions in India, is the outcome 
of the work of the Countess of Jlufferin and 
Ava during the time of her husband’s Vicc- 
roynlty. The late Queen Victoria drew the 
attention of the Countess, on tlie departure 
of tlie latter for India, to the question of sup- 
plying medical aid to women in this country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest in 
tlio subject. As tlie result of her enquiries 
slio found that, though certain great efforts 
wore being made in a few places to provide 
female attendance in hospitals, training schools, 
and dispeusaries for women, and although 
missionary effort had done iniicli, and had 
indeed for many years been sending out pio- 
neers into the fleld, yet taking India as a whole, 
its women owing to tlie ” puidali ” system, 
were undoubtedly without that medical aid 
which European women were accustomed to 
consider us absolutely necessary. In the 
Countess’ own words written in 1886 after tlie 
movement had been started,'* I found that 
even in cases whore nature, if left to herself, 
would bo the best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called midwife led to infinite inis- 
elricf, which might often be cliaracterised as 
abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only the people of India could be made 
to realise that tlieir V'omen have to bear more 
than their necessary share of human suflferiiig, 
and that it rests with the men of this country 
and witli the women of other nationalities to 
relievo them of that unnecessary burdim, then 
surely the men would put their sliouldcrs to 
the wheel and would determine tliat wives, 
mothers, and sisters, and daughters dcptuideiit 
upon them should, in times of sickness and 
pain, have every relief that human skill and 

tender nursing could afford them I 

thought that if an association could be fornfod 
which should set before itself this one single 
obloct, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
relief to the women of India, and which should 
carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects and by working in a strictly unsccta- 
rian spirit, then it might become national, and 
ought to command the support and sympathy 
of every one in the country who has women 
, dependent upon him.” 

iBltiatloii of the Scheme.— lady Duffe- 
xin*s plans wore warmly received by the public 


also prevent the members taking the furlough 
due to them, a matter of great importance seeing 
that the Indian climate is especially trying to 
Englishwomen. The furlough rules compare 
unfevourably with those granted to Englishmen 
in the corresponding Indian Medical Service, 
who are entitled to calculate one-fourth of 
their active service for furlough, whereas the 
women are only to bfl granted one-sixth. More- 
over the men can accumulate furlough up to 
two years, the women only accumulating 
eight months. It is also to be noted that there 
is only a lump-sum on retirement, nothing in 
the shape of a pension. It is also to bo jiointed 
out that private practice for the English doctor 
in India, whether man or woman, is always 
precarious and often unobtainable. . 

to the Women of India. 

all over India. The scheme was dra^Yu out 
and published in the different dialects. The 
association was named “ The National Asso- 
ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India,” and the money for its 
support, as it was received, was credited to the 
” Countess of Dufferin’s Fund.” The affairs 
of the Association were managed by a central 
committee of wlilch the Countess of Dufferin 
during her stay in India was President. Branch 
Associations, each independent for financial and 
administrative puriioscs, but linked with the 
central committee, were formed in most parts 
of tlie country, and the work may be said to 
liave started from August 1885. The objects 
of the Association arc thus sct.-forth in its 
publications. — I. Medical tuition, including the 
teaching and trahfiivg in India of wtmen as 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- 
wives. II. Medical relief, including the estab- 
lishing under female superintendence, of dis- 
pensaries and hospitals for rue treatment of 
women and children ; the opening of female 
wards under women superintendents in the 
existing hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
vision of female medical off^^ers and atten- 
dants for existing fciiijilo wards ; and the 
founding of hospitals for women where specially 
funds or endowments are forthcoming. 
III. The supply of trained fcimlio nurses and 
mid wives for women, and nurses for children 
in hospitals and private lioiscs. 

Within four years from its inception there 
were in existence twelve hospitals for women 
and fifteen dispiiisaries, mosVof wtiich wes? 
officered by women, and all more or less closely 
connected with the Association. From the 
subscriptions collected there was 'enough to 
set aside a substantial Vum as an endowment 
fufid ; and alstf six iiuvlical, twelve nursing, 
and t‘vo hospital assistant scholarships had 
been provided for. 

Growth of Scheme. — The first regular train- 
ing school in India for the instruction of 
native pupils in medicaitand surgical nursing 
and in midwifery ^>s eslabllshed in 1886 by 
the Bombay Branch of the Association in con- 
nection wiUi the Cama Hospital ki^ Bombay. 
This is a civil institution under Go vemmert 
management, and is solely for womesi and 
children of all castes andCoenom^ations. In 
connection therewith is the Allblesa Obflctrical 
Hospital and the Jaffer Solelman dispeiksary 
for women and «cbildren. The pfesent p^y8i| 
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ciaD'in*cbarge is Miss A. M. Benson, K.n., Lond. 

By the end of 1910 there were thirteen Pro- 
vincial Branches working under the central 
committee ; and attached in eomc manner, 
or affiliated to the provincial branches, there 
were about one hundred and forty lx)cal and 
District Associations or Committees engaged 
in furthering the work of the Association. 
There were one hurdred anfl. fifty-eight hospi- 
tals, wards, or dispensaries of various kinds 
for the medical relief of close on one and a 
quarter million women and children ; and the 
value of the institutions engaged in the work 
of the Association was estimated at close on 
fifty lakhs of rupees. 

NURSING 

Whilst India cannot show tlio complete 
chain of cfflciently-nurscd hospitals whicli 
exists in •England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
Tliis activity is principally centered in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the geiural 
public on payircnt of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and tuni out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In iliis way the supply 
of traiimd nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, 7s being steadily increaseil. In Bombay 
the organisaticurtias gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Gordon House, Apollo 
Burder, Bombay. This is comixised of re- 
prosentafives oj the various Nursirg Asso- 
ciations in charg(* of individual- hospitals, 
and works under the Government. The 


Annual Report.— The Report of the Asso* 
elation is published annually, and can bo 
obtained either from the Su^rin ter dent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
leading booksellers, the price being one rupee. 
The map of India published therewith shows 
the centres worked by tlie Diiffcrin Fund 
uniformly scattered over the Indian Peninsula, 
and illustrates how the Association has taken 
root in the country. The Lady President is 
Her Excellency the Lady Hardingo of Pen- 
shurst, C.I., and the Honorary Secretary is 
Lt.-Col. Sir James lioberts, i.M.S., Surgeon to 
the Viceroy. 


IN INDIA. 

principle on which the relations of this Asso- 
ciation with t he Local Associations is governed 
is that tliere shall be central examination and 
control combined with complete individual 
autonomy in admiristratior. 

Lady Minto Nursing Service.— L ady 
Mlnto’s Indian Nursing Association was 
formed to improve the facilities for the 
supply of trail ed r iirsing in the mofussil ata- 
tioiis. It works in every province of India 
save the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 
It sprang from tlie Up-Coimtry Nursing Aaso- 
clation, which worked ir the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and was formed to increase 
the sphere of that assoeiatlor, first on the 
initiative of Lady Curzon and afterwards o( 
Lady Minto. It is 6up})orted in part from 
subscriptions, in part from a Government 
grant, and also d('rives revenue from fees and 
the subscriptions of the Home Branch. The 
number of cas<‘s attended for the last financial 
year was 514. 'J'he headquarters of the Service 
are at Simla. 
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The Hindu University Movement. 


Thorc were originally three distiirct move- 
ments ill favour of founding a Central Hindu 
Univernity. In the first place, in 1904, the 
Hon. Pardit Madan Mohan Malaviya made 
proposals which were confirmed and approved 
by the Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha or Con- 
gress of Hindu Keligioii wliieh met at Allaha- 
bad in Jar iiary 1900. About that time, Mrs. 
Annie Besant also put forward the idea of 
establishing a University at Benares and ap- 
plied to the G'overMnent for a eharter. In 
the third place, a nnrnbtr of Hindu gentlemen 
under ihe guidanee of tlie Jlon. Maharaja Sir 
llameshwar Singh Bahadur, K.o.i.K., of J)ar- 
blianga were considering tlie possibilities of 
starting ar educational institution at llenares. 
The leaders of those movements soon reeog- 
nlsi'd that a union of forces was essential, and 
in April 1911 Mrs. Hesant and the Hon. Uandit 
Madan Molian Malaviya nn't at Allahabad 
to consider possililc lines of agreement, 'this 
meeting was followed shortly aftc'rwards by 
another, wliei* it was agreed that the. first gov- 
erning iiody should consist of repn sentatives 
of the Hindu coinniunity, Mrs. Besant and 
representative trustees of the Central llit'du 
OoHego and also tliat the Theological faculty 
should be ('iitiiely in the hands of Hindus. 
At the same time Mis. Besant agreed to with- 
draw her petition for a eharter wliieli was then 
before the Secretary of State. At sulisequent 
meetings presided over by the Maharaja Baha- 
dur of Darblianga a draft constitution was 
arranged and It w'as deeid(>d to w'ait upon the 
Hoii. Memb(‘r for Kduealion and lay before 
him the provisional scheme. In the mean- 
time, deputations for the collection of funds 
were instituted and these \lsited tlie leading 
centres in India. 'I’Ik' result was most satis- 
factory. Amounts, big and small, were pro- 
mised not only from India, but from Indians 
so far afield as Borneo, Jrauritius and South 
Afiica; and besides Hindus of ail denomina- 
tions and stations in life, some Mahomedans, 
and a few' Europeans, offleial as well as nn- 
offlelal, have promised to contribute. The 
total receipts on October 20, lOl'i, amounteil 
to Ils. 28,21,0(59-11-5 to wliieh may be added 
Iho capitalised value of the annual gifts in 
perpetuity of the Jodhpur, Kaslimir ami 
Bikanir Durbars. And a"^ year later the grand 
total of receipts was approximately 42 lakhs. 
It is, therefore* , confidently believed tliat there 
will be no difllculty in collecting the balance 
of the minimum of Bs. 50,00,000 required 
by Government. 

Government Approval..— In October loii,*^ 
Sir Harcourt Butler wrote a Aery sympathetic 
letter slgnlfyirg the approval of Oovortimcnt 
to the sehomo and ii dlcating the conditions 
laid dow'ii by the Government of India : — 

1. The Hindus should approach Govcniiiient 

in a body, like the Mahomedans. 

2. A strong, effleient and financially sound 

college with an adequate Kuropran 
staff should be the basis of the scheme. 

3. The University sliould differ from exist- 

ing Indian Universities by being a 
tA^aching and residential institution and 
by offering religious instruction. 

4. The raovemout sliould bo entirely edu- 

catkmal. 


5. There should be the same measure of 
Government supcrvislCon as In the case 
of the propo.scd University at Aligarh. 

It W'as .subsequently added that a sum of 
Rs. 50,00,000 must be collected, but the capital- 
ised value of the properties transferred in 
trust and the pei«petual grants made by the 
Maharajas of Jodlipur, Kashmir and Bikanir 
may be included. 

Objects of the University..— These may 
be said to be as follows : — • 

1. To promot(i the study of the Hindu Shas- 

tras and of Sanskrit literature generally, 
as a means of preserving ar.d popular- 
ising the best thoughts and culture 
of the Hind us and all thAt was good 
and great in the ancient civilisation 
of Imlia. 

2. To promote learning and rosedfeh gene- 

rally in arts and science in all branches. 

3. To advance and diffuse such scientific, 

tecimieal and professional knowledge, 
combined with tin*, necessary practical 
t raining, as is best calculated to promote 
indigei'ous industries and develop the 
material resources of the country. 

4. 'I’o promote the building up of character 

in youth l)y making religion and ethics 
an integral part of education. 
Proposed Faculties.— In a letter to Sir 
Harcourt Ifiitler tlie Maharaja Bahadur of 
Durbliai ga has given an outline of the f^roposed 
faculties, which will be tliose of Oriental studies, 
'l’h(‘ology, Arts, Sei('nec (Puif;* and Applied) 
and I.aw. 'J'lie tnain obj('ets of the ^rst-named 
will be, to foster tlu*. ^tudy of Sanskrit and its 
literatun*. It is proposed to place in chargo 
of tlie work a European Sanskrit scholar wlio 
w'lll be assisted by Indian ^rofc'ssors and pan 
dits of tlie old class. The faculties of Arts 
and Science will work for the present on tlie 
lines laid dow'ii by the existing universities. 
The study of some special ^>ranch of technical 
eilueation will bi* bC.-<^ inaugurated under the 
fieading Applied Science wliieh will be expanded 
into a Faculty of Teelmology hi due course. 
The Faculty of Law will speclulisc in the Hindu 
l>aw and its study from original sources. It 
is lioped also that in coirse of time there will 
be Faculties or Colleges of Agriculture, Com- 
meree. Medicine, Surgery and other branches 
of knowledge sueli as Music "and t£ic Fine Arts. 

Although denominational in character, the 
proposed University will be open to all castes 
and creeds. Brovision for ilTstructlon and 
examination Jn Thvology and Religion will 
be made forVllndiis only and such instruction 
will, in their case, be compulsory. Subject 
to the general control of the Senate, the in- 
struction of youths of Jain, Sikh and other 
faiths w'ill be in the hands of sub-committees 
consisting of representatives of tlielr Vespective 
leligions. The Univfcrsity will do open for 
women, subject to such conditions as the 
regulations may prescribe. The constitution 
of the University will be modelled on those 
of Sheffield, Manchester and Birmir^gham and 
In this respect w'ill ^i^ffer from those of the 
existing universities in India.® The office of 
the Organisation Committee is in Allalia- 
bad and the Secretaiy is the Hon. Pandit 
Saudarial, c.i.liL 
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The Mahomedan University. 


The movement in favour of transforming 
the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh into a teaching and roiiidcntial Uni- 
versity was started as early as the end of last 
century. It was hoped that the foundation 
of such an institution would awaken among 
Mahomedaiis tlic memory <^f their old seats 
of learning and prove an ineentivo to them in 
the future to regain the intellectual eminence 
from which they seem to have fallen of late 
years. Some time ago it was observed in a 
government n'port that tlui backwardness 
in education on the part of Mahoinedans was 
due partly to poverty, partly to indilfen'iiee 
and partly to their educational wants not 
being the sa^rc as those of the remainder of 
the population amongst whom they live. In 
this year’s report, however, it is stated that 
a remarkable awakening on tlie part, of Maho- 
medan s in tins direction has been witnessed 
during the last decade, when the total number 
of pupils under instruction in all classes of 
institutions rose by nearly 00 per cent. On 
the other hand in the matter of higlu^r educa- 
tion their numbers remain well below that 
proportion notwithstanding the large relative 
increase. It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, K.c.s.l., years ago to place tiu; benefits 
of a liberal education within the reach of the 
Mahomedan community and in 1875 a school 
was opened which thn'c years later was con- 
verted into th<^ Aligarh College. Under the 
iiispiriuf]^ influence of Mr. lieek and of Mr. 
(now Sir) Theodore Moiison great stri(h’s have 
been made, college is now iilTtliatcsj to 

the Alla)ii\^ad Uni\ersity for*the First Aits 
and U.A.. fortlK? n. sc. in mat hemal ies, eh<-mistry 
and physics, for the M. sc. in inathmnaties 
and elieinistiy iind i>. sc, in mathematics; 
and for the m. a. A Knglisli, Arabic, I’ei-sian, 
Sanskrit, History, J^hilosophy, Folith’al Keo- 
noiny and MatJiematies. 'I'he students of tbe, 
college are also instructed in the theology 
and faith of Islam, 

Attitude of Governine\it. — I'he Aga Klian 
has for some years been awaiting the time 
when public opimon in the community would 
be rife for taking^steps found a Mahomedan 
University on the basis of the Aligarh College 
and his appeal for fuAds be met with a very 
satisfactory response. In addition, a draft 
constitution has been drawn up by a consulta- 
tive # committee to which the Hon. Sahib- 
zada Aftab Ahmad Khan has ijctod as secre- 
tary, and this has been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State.* It is inte|ided that the pro- 


posed Univoivity will bo open to students of 
every race and creed, but at the same time 
it will make arrangements especially for the 
religious teaching of the Mahomedan under- 
graduates and graduates. In 1912 a reply 
was received from Sir Hareourt Butler which 
was on the wboh; symiiathetie towards the 
movement. At the same time the Covernment 
of Jndia laid down certain conditions which 
were similar in tlie main to tho.se afterwards 
imi^sod in the ease of the suggested Hindu 
University, One of the conditions unis that 
tlie msw University should not possess tlie 
powers of afliliating Moslem institutions situ- 
ated in other parts of India. This restric- 
tion of the power of nth Hat ion to local areas 
only is tlie result of the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of Jndia of a considered jxilicy of 
general applieatioii. The Govi'rnmont intiMuls 
thereby to encourage tbe development of 
tiniehing and residential universities, instead 
of providing any fnrtlu'r oxhnision of the so- 
called “ federal ” or examining universities. 
The decision is probably a wise one, but it is 
a pity tliat it has been so long delayed, as 
eonsiderabli^ disappointii out has been caused 
amongst Mabomedans all over India ; and it 
is stated that it may be tin? cause of the dii- 
maud for tlie return of subscriptions whicli 
iiave already b(‘(*n put forward in the Punjab. 
It is to be hoped, howi'ver, that tlie leadius 
of tli(‘ movement will realisi^ that this eondl- 
Hoii of the Government ol India may be bene- 
ficial. 'I'he difileullies of supervision and 
inspection already found so great in the ease 
of the laig(>r Statii universities would 1x5 aug- 
m<*nt<'d in that of tlie nnoltielul communal 
institutions offering to Hur\'(‘y colleges in all 
parts of India, ^ior('over, thi' }.H)sition and 
jn(‘stig»' of .Aligarh might I'asily be lowered 
by the fact that inferior institutions were 
linked with it. 

'J’h<* proinotei-s also complain against the 
decision of the Government that the Univer- 
sity .shall ho designated the University of 
Aligarh insteail of as they wish the Moslem 
University and also that tlio jKiwers ve.stod 
in the Viceroy under the constitution shall 
b(“ exercised by the Government of India. 
This third derision will certainly place the 
new University under official control. It is 
unlikely that the Government will give way 
on these matters as besides the proposed Hindu 
University at Benares it is anticipated tiiat 
similar iiistitutions will shortly be founded 
at Patna, Nagpur and Bangoon. 
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Indian Art. 


Within the last few years there has been a 
most interesting and promising, though some- 
what narrowly confined, revival in Indian Art. 
For this, it is to be feared, scant credit is due 
to British educational policy in India, though 
the impetus has come mainly from a few Bri- 
tish and other European enthusiasts who have 
reminded cultured India of the value of its 
ancient artistic heritage and indicated the 
possibilities of revival. Each year between 
6,000 and 7,000 students pass the various 
examinations of the four Schools of Arts tnain- 
taiued by the State, but until very recently 
those institutions have been in some respects 
* seriously mistaken in ideal and method. View- 
ing their work over half a century it may be 
said broadly that they have paid very ina<ie- 
rjuate attention to tlie traditions of Indian 
Art, and that in consciously or unconsciously 
encouraging Western influences, which the 
Indian student could not thoroughly assimi- 
late, they have not even been particular to 
choose good examples of Western art. Nor 
have the Schools of Arts been altogether free 
from the taint of commercialism ; indeed, for 
some years one of them was in effect some- 
thing between an Industrial workshop and an 
emporium for selling Indian curiosities nicely 
designed to meet the taste of tourists. In 
justice to the Schools it should be added that 
they have seldom been able to attract into 
them members of the hereditary craftsmen 
class. The matf'rial they have had to work 
with has been unpromising. Further, even 
for students who mlglit attain to conspicuous 
skill, there have been few openings in after- 
life. All this is now elianging, but the im- 
provement began only some fifteen years ago, 
and it is mainly due to agencies more or less 
Independent of the schools. 

A Notable Revival. | 

The revival which has already produced on'* 
notable artist, Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, is 
the direct outcome of the study of the work 
of the best periods of Indian art. In order to 
comprehend it, it is therefore necessary to 
glance back over the. history of art In India. 
With sculpture we arc here not particularly 
concerned, for there is no perceptible revival 
in it at present; but it may be said in passing 
that its golden ago in India was the period 
which produced the sculptures of Ellora and 
Elephanta, that in its finest examples this art 
was genuinely Indian, for the Gandhara sculp- 
tures, which show strong Greek influence, are 
inferior enough to make the contention that 
India owed much to Greece absurd, and that? 
perhaps the finest “ Indian ” sculpture is 
to be found in Java, where at Borobu&ur, in 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. the des- 
cendimts of Indian emigrants wrought a long 
series of mighty masterpieces. As regards 
lutings, we begin with those at Ajanta, pro- 
duced at intervals between the first century 
before Christ and perhaps the seventh century 
of the Christian era. A typical example, In 
which a mother and her child supplicating 
Buddha are presented not only with nuch 
technical skill but with tenderness of f^lng, 
may be found reproduced in Griffith's book 
on Ajanta and In Sir, Havell's Indian Sculp- 


ture and Fainting." These paintings are 
true frescoes, differing in ^ method from the 
Italian in little but the use of mechanical as 
well as chemical combination of colours. 

Practically all the work of this time has 
perished, and of the secular art of the period 
before the Moguls ^here is scant vestige. With 
the Moguls for the first time painting becomes 
frankly secular. Whereas a Hindu philo- 
sopher had laid it down that it was iniquitous 
to represent natural objects When the divin- 
ities could be made the artist’s subjects, the 
Islamic dislike of idolatry naturally conduced 
to the development of secular paintmg. These 
Mogul artists were Persians or others, more 
or less under the influence of the Persian school. 
Akbar patronised them liberally, and Abul 
Fazl, his histrlographer, records the triumphs 
of Mir Sayyid Ali, a Persian, and Haswanth, 
a Hindu of humble origin, whose nfe, dark- 
ened by insanity, ended by suicide. The work 
of these and their fellows is notable for minute 
finish, but it is stiff, and in colour often crude. 

Moghul Painting* 

It was in the reign of Jehangir (1605-1628) 
that ftlogul painting reached its highest level, 
and it is to that period tliat the Indian painters 
of to-day and to-morrow must look for the 
best models for all work of theirs which is not 
inspired by Hindu philosophy or religion. The 
Emperor was himself a consummate connois- 
seur, capable, it is recorded, of diserkninating 
unerringly between the work of the artists 
of the same school. Sheriff Khan, Mansur 
and Abdul llassltu, the chief artists ^f his time, 
were by him highly honoured ; the lastj in fact, 
ow'cd his training as well as distinctions and 
rewards to the Emperor. These and several 
other painters of the perib’d excelled in por- 
trait -inlnialurcs, of which happily, in conse- 
quence of the practice of rolling up paintings 
like MBS. and only occasionally exhibiting 
them to view, we have many examples In good 
condition. These ifriists are markedly su- 
perior to their predecessors’ Influency and 
grace of line and show that they benefited by 
the closer observation of nfA*ural facts incul- 
cated from about 1600 onwards. Many of 
the outline drawings, (^)nc with lamp black 
over a prellmSnary sketch faintly carried out 
with a fine brush dipped in Indian red, are of 
exquisite quality. It is - noteworthy ^hat, 
though in some cases landscape is well ren- 
dered as a meVe background, there are no ex- 
amples in Indian minting of ^he classic age 
, of pure land^ape : ^erc the Indian painter of 
to-day has fi develop an ideal with hardly 
any suggestion from predecessors. The puri- 
tanical and bigoted Aurangzeb was naturally 
hostile to art, and by the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century all the glory had departed from 
Indian painting, tho^h a measure <pf skill In 
traditional methods king survivM and for a 
time was not ' unappreciated by Englishmen 
in India. By the early years of.the nineteenth 
century, however, Indian painting had vir* 
tually ceased to exist. At lengthen painter 
arose, to be much adnAred by the worst judges 
among those Indians whose western education 
had made them indifferent to indigenous art 
Without gWhog them tny real Interest tu 
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European art. This man, Bavl Varma, depicted 
Indian legends as if he were painting figures 
in amateur tableaux ; of Indian art traditions 
there is not a trace ^ his work, which is thea- 
trical, sentimental and of poor quality tech- 
nically. There have been others who have 
more successfully assimilated something of 
Western ideas of art, but their work is without 
interest, except in so far as it ^hibits a deplor- 
able submissiveness to second-rate Western ! 
teaching. The movement of to-day which 
arouses high expectations is that in which 
Mr. Abanindranath Tagore is the leader. This 
artist, member of a Bengali family, noted for 
culture and cousin of the poet Jlabindranath 
Tagore, has made a close and most profitable 
study of the work of the Mogul and other 
painters of Iq^ia, but he has seen in the ex- 
amples of their work not something to be 
slavishly copied but certain principles which 
he applies freshly, in his own way. He has 
Imagination a sense of composition, a delicate 
sense of colour and much, though as yet per- 
haps not quite secure, command of the technical 
resources of his art. Above all, ho is sincere ; 
nowhere is there in his work any deliberate 
exploitation of the fact that he is an Eastern 
artist who must at all costs exhibit National- 
ism in his painting. One of his pictures re- 
presenting the spirits of the air, is justly famous, 
and his admirable illustrations to Omar Khay- 
yam, issued by the Studio, have found appre- 
ciation in England as well as in India. Among 
those more or less associated with this painter, 
who as ^ice-Princlpal of the Calcutta School 
of Art, Is exercising a strong inilucncc within 
narrow limits, may be mentioned Mr. Sureu- 
dranath Oupguly and Mr. Nat'.xla Ball Bose, 
the latter of whom has a vein of true poetic 
feeling and both of whom work in intelligent 
but not abject obedience of the old tradition 
of Indian painting. 'If there is no fourth name 
at present to put besides those mentioned, 
there is every reason to believe there soon will 
be several. 


Modern Interest. 

At the present time there Is a marked deve- 
lopment of interest among educated Indians 
in arts indigenous to their coimtry, but it must 
be recognised that there is little real knowledge 
and taste in the public to which the Indian 
artist of to-day has to address himself. Work 
is estcom(‘d rather as proof of Indian capacity 
than for its strict artistic merits. Among 
those Indians and Europeans who have de- 
voted special attention to the matter, there 
is an unfortunat(^ tendency to exaggerate the 
value of old Indian art and thus to encourage 
the belief that the Indian artist of to-day can 
find no higher task than the repetition of old 
and narrow conventions. It is perfectly true 
that we must accept the convention of any 
art without a priori objections, but it by no 
means follows that one convention is as good 
as another. Tlic question arises what limits 
a convention sets on tiiose working wiMiin it, 
and it is plain that the conventions of Indian 
art have compelled the exclusion of a vast 
amount of the Western painter’s best material. 
On the other hand, it should be recognised 
that his traditions have made it almost im- 
possible for the Indian artist to fall into the 
common Western error of taking a mere re- 
presentation of fact to be the aim of art. It 
is most desirable that the Indian artist of to- 
day should revive the old traditions; that he 
should be genuinely Indian, but it is not de- 
sirable that he should needlessly cramp him- 
self bccaus(j certain enthusiasts assure him 
that tlie defects and limitations of classic 
Indian art are positive merits. The Indian 
artist has a vast treasure of religious and phi- 
losophical matter to draw upon for such sub- 
1 jeets as are most congenial to the Hindu genius, 
and he has the whole range of Indian life to 
observe and create over again. There is no 
I occasion for an unwise asceticism on the ground 
that ancient conventions ruled out most o 
I the material. 
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I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of tlic fanatical 
sort, combined with the richnc.ss of the country 
In the sterner building materials — th<‘se arc 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best ha.s been 
studied only Imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise' on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be w'rittcn 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely understand it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized autliority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whoso compendious work 
Is that which will find most ready accisptancc 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attemiit- 
ed the neaily impossible ta.sk of covering tlio 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held tliat he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, alix.ut wide 
and eclectic, to admit of suflicient depth of 
insight in tiiis i»arti(ulur direction. Fergus- 
son’s classiftcation by races., and religions is, 
howecor, tlio one tliat has been generally ac- 
cepted liitherto. He asserts that there Is no 
stone arcbltcctun; in India of un earlier date? 
than two and a Imlf cent uries before the Clirist- 
!an era, and tliat “ India owes tiie introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddliism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
S72 to 236." 

Buddhist Work. 

Forgusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of w'hich the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous Northeni gateway 
Is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Qaiulharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student arc to bo found 
In the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of KarU; 
Ahmta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanhcri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work ^riay bo* 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in tlio capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery. From this it has been a fairly 
common assumption amongst some authori- 
ties that Indian art owed much of its best to 
European Influence, an assumption that is 
strenuously combat^ by others. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples arc perliaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
" Tower of Victory " at Chittore. , 

Other Hindi! Styles. 

'J'he Omvidian style is the generic title 
iLsually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
wliere the remarkable “ Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid reck, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere eaves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of, a complete 
building or group of buildings, scveifi,! hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid- 
stone, an undertaking of va.st and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjorc, the temples at Serin gham, 
Gliidambaiam, Vellore, Vijayanagar, and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjorc arc among 
tlie best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson ’s two ni'xt divisions of classification, 
the " Chalnkyan " of Soutli-contral India, 
and the " Northern or Indo-Aryan style." 
The difiercnces and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the brorfi generic title of 
“ Hindu" — hovicver unscientific he .may there- 
by stand c<)nfo.s.st'd. Amongst a "(ast number 
of Hindu H>mplcs the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy ^of study ; — those 
at Mukteswara and Bliuiraneswar in Orissa, 
at Kliajuraho, Bindrabiin, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &c. Tlic palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural example^ in India. So also 
are the palaces of Auibcr, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. ^ 

lndo-Sarace&;,ic. 

Among all tlie peiiods and styles in India 
tlic characteristics of iione are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the " Indo-Saraccnic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahoraedan corf^ucst. "Under 
the new iulluQpccs now brought to boar on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. Tl|e dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitliorto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
buildors, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling dfiss. The 
minaret also becante a distin^jtive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of or^nized congregational actc of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto bcez to some 
extent denied. The dEbslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in tlie adornment 
of the bulRlings, and led to the developj^ent 
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of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and^ foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and tile acsthetie and syn^iolie interest of 
detail b('ing no longer to bo depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as “ Classic ” architecture gained under the 
Homans. lUit it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard, 'the writer vas impressed by this on 
ids first vie\<* of the Gwalior iialace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace lias yet much of what might be calhal 
the more •sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saraconic work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, bcniig IJindii, a certain amoimt 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general elfeet of roundness, richness 
and intcri'st tliercby imparted seemed eloqmmt 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

1’heic would appear to be a eonlliet between 
arclaeologists as to the extent ot the. elfeet on 
Indian ait inoiluced by too ign iidluence under 
the Malitliielans. Tlie cxtiemc view on the one 
hand is to rcgard^ll the best of the ait as having 
been due to foreign importation, 'i’hc Gan- 
dharan scu^itures with tlieir (fte<‘k tendency, 
tlie Ucvclopnu'nt of new forms and modes of 
treatment to wdiicli allusion has been made, 
the shnllarilics tfk bu found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of^ndia and those of North 
Africa and Kurope, ibc introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the pri'sence in India of Europeans 
during JMogul tiineJi are cited in suppoit of 
the theory. On tJio othei*Jiand those of the 
opposite school liold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light aiu^ leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the bi'st things in art by way 
of Greece. To th<’ni«the (iandharaii sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
ill India even because of its Greek iiueture. 
'J'hej^find in •lie fpuly indigenous work beau- 
ties and signifleanccs not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactiian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudei iff Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from.- India, wiKiderful^ preserved 
by reason of an immunity froiw destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
shewing the best examples of the art extant. 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any r<K.c, ^cannot be lormed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and AVefet. 

To the adtfcfenls of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
metan ana Hindu bui^Mpgs outweigh those 
between India* and wcstcni Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
laiities between the latter, They, admit the 
ebanfes produced by ^he advent of Islam, 

^ I 


but contend that the art, thougli modified, 
yet remained in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their diflailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a maniK'r 
distinctively Indian. Eergusson is usually 
regarded as the loader of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
ill Mr. E. B. Havcll, whose works, on the subject 
arc recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Ha veil prac- 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
cla,ssifleation into stales in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous luecursor as being 
one (continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
arcliiteetural expri'ssion, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the variiul purposes to which 
it was aiiplied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be ri'garded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style— 
the foriiK'r for the rcnowiu^d Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s desiuted capital of Fatebpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secimdra, the Moii Sliisjid and 
})iilaco buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
wc have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, Ac,; 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the stylo there found from th<! variety seen 
at l><*lhi and Agra, as W’cll as that of one from 
that of the other. Th(‘sc are Ahinedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijaiiur on the Dekhan, botli in 
the. Bombay Presidency. At Ahinedabad 
with its neighbours Sirkhej and (Jliampanir 
(here seems to bo le.ss of a (ieparture from the 
older Hindu forms, a H'udency to adhere to 
tlio lintel and bracket rather than to have re- 
course to tiic arch, while, the dome, though 
constant ly employed, was there never devo- 
lojicd to its full extent as elsewhere, or carried 
to its logical siruetural conelusion. The 
Ahini'dabad work is probably most famous for 
tlie extraordinary beauty of its stone "jail” — • 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahometan than 
those bf the Ahinedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known ” Qol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. Tlie lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India: 
though in richness and delicacy it docs not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
In this we recognize among other influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard un- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other inoi:e costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable cliaracteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the Indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder ” to be found cliicfly in the JVatIve 
States, particularly those in llajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the pcninshla wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their inthicnco, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. 'I’he work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
to whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must bo 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of profes^ional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a few of 
these have even been drafted into the service 
of Qovemment as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord (kirzou’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the intluence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing ofilcial, may gradually be removed. If 
this IS so as to Government work progress should 
be oven more assuretl in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
ractico, there are signs that his influence is 
eginning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It is also to he observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular Idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occusioiially “ design ” 


a building It was always an engineer who built 
It, is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to stylo himself 
“ architect and engineer.” 

To the work of the Indigenous “ master- 
builder ” public attention has recently been 
drawn with some prominence, and the sug- 
gestion is being pressed that efforts should be . 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out to be a re- 
markable survival — one of the lew in the 
world — of “ living art,” but which is threat- 
ened with extinction by reason of the spread 
of Wcisteni ideas. The matter has assumed 
the form of a controversy centring round the 
(lucstion of that much discussed project the 
building of the Government of India’s new 
capital at Delhi. It is urged that this project 
should bo utilized to give an impetus to Indian 
rather than to Western art. Those who plead 
for the prc'servation of the art appear for the 
most part to be adherents of the *‘ indigenous 
Indian ” school of archaelogists already men- 
tioned. They have mustered a cqpsiderablc 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India but oven within the 
(foveminent .ervices. The contvoversy is, 
however, too stilctly one of the moment, and* 
too purely techni(*al, for its merits to be Judged 
by the general reader or discussed here. Its 
claim on our attention lie.^ in the fact that it 
affords an added interest for the tourist, who 
may see good examples of the *‘ master-build- 
er’s ” work in nearly every native town and 
bazaar in India, 'rhe t9wn of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may -lSo cited as peculiarly rich 
ill instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, ttc., this class of wc*k may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and reli- 
gious, and the extcnti. to which the alleged 
” unbroken tradition from the past ” exists 
may be gauged by the traveller who is architect 
enough for the purpose. 
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The archaeological treasures of India aie as 
varied as they are numerous. Those of the 
pre-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectural and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretentions to be 
considered an example of arcAiitecturc or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the pre-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4th 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, Ihc 
Capital of the ftidian monarch, as “surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” If the capital it- 
self was thm defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long after strono was introduced the 
lithic styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars.—The first class of 
works that wo have to notice arc the monu- 
mental pillars, known as lata. The oldest are 
t he monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
111 number, of which ten bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nan dan garb column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, g^as monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a, Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s timc'-was that ex- 
humed at Ssaruath near P>enares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus arc 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of the postkAsokarv period one pil- 
lar (B.C. 160) stands to the north-cast of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eraii 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5tli Cen- 
tury, A. D. All these arc stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Miuar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected?^ by a king railed Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta TI. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at that ago forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even iix Europe^ to d very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, csp^icially In the 
Madras Presidency^ No less .than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara Districv. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina tcmpfc at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Managalorc. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called 3’opes in North India, 
were constr^ted either for the safe custody 
of relics hioaenfin a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of nota>blo events In 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though wc laiow 
that the ancient /lEfnas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong* 
ing to the Buddhists, the weat Tope ot Sanchi 
in Bhopal, is the giost intsdt and entire of its 
class. It consists of a low circular drum sup- 
porting a hemispherical dome of loss diameter. 
Bound |he dntm Is an ope^ passage for circum- 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside 
and out, with elaborate sculptures. Tho stupa 
itself probably belonged to tho iiino of Asoka, 
but as Dr. Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and tlie gate- 
ways were at least 150 and 200 years later, res- 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
.Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
palese frontier. Tho tope proper at Bharhut 
has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Afuseuni. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain sliort 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with tho Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. Tho 
sttipa at Pipraliwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relies being of Buddha and en- 
shrined by his kinsmen, tho Sakyas. And we 
have thus here one of the stupas that were erect- 
ed over tho ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. Tho most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, ICarli, 
Kanhcri, Jimnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Prc.sidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam's 
Dominions, Barabar 10 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Khaudagiri 20 miles from Cut- 
tack in Oiissa. Tlic caves belong to the throe 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are thoso of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to AJI- 
vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala. 
This refutes tho theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. Tho next ear- 
liest caves arc those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cavo No. 0 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
have been assigned to 200 B.C, by Fergusson 
and Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to 
8Uj|>posc from Dr. Marshall's recent researches 
and from epigraphlc considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — tho chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for tho residence of 
monks. The first arc with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over tho entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
ai.sles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of tho 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a ehaitya is found without one or more 
viharas adjoin!]^ it. Of tho Hindu cave tern* 
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pies that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most froquoiitod. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th ccntuiy A.B. 
But by far the most renowned cave-teinpic of 
tlio Hindus is that known as Ivailasa at i'illora. 
It is on the model of a complete .structural 
temple but carved out of .solid rock. H also is 
dedicateil to Siva and was excavated by the 
Kaslitrakuta kh 4 ^, Krishna J, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paijitiiigs in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khaud- 
giri and Udayagiii ; those of th(^ mc'diaival type, 
in Indra Sablia at Jilliora ; and tho.se of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Jsasdv. The ceilings of many 
of the.se eaves were onee adorned willi fre.sco 
painlings. Porliaps, tlie bc.st pn'served among 
tliese are those at Ajaiita, which wore exe- 
cuted at various periods between :{50-C.")() A.I), 
and iiavo (dieited Jiigli praise as iiorks of art. 
Copies wore first made by .Major Hill, but most 
of them perished by llri' at the Crystal Talace 
in 1806. 1’he lost ones were again copied hy 
Jolin Griiliths ot the Arts School, P.ombay, half j 
of whoso work was similarly destroyed by a llr<* 
at South Kensington. 'I'liey were* last copied 
by Mrs. llcrringham in 1911. 

Gondhara Monuments. —On (he nortli-west 
frontier of India, anchnitly known as (landhara, 
arc found a class of nnuains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha anil 
the Buddhist pantheon. 'I'lie free use of Corintln- 
an capitals, friezes of nude. Krotes biwing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, ami 
a host of individual motlf.s oloarly establisli tlie 
influence of Tlelleiiistic art. 'Idio mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shali-]i-ke-I)heri, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculpture,s of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze ohj(;ct of the Haixlhara 
period, 'i’he inscription on tlie caslo't i(‘ft no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa rai.sed 
over the bones of Buddha hy the Indo-Sey- 
thian king Kanishka. Tliey were presented 
by J.ord Minto’s Oovernnient to the Jhuldhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Jiandalay. 
'J'o about the .same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the runjah opened hy Banjit 
Singh’s Freneh Generals, Ventura ami Court, 
in 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Structural Temples.— Of this clas.swehave 
one of the earliest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Tlgowa in the Central rrovinces. In 
South India wo have two more examples, viz., 
Lad Klian and Biirga temples at Aihole wi 
Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot hi* later than 500 A,(l>. 'J'hif 
only common eharacteristie is flat roofs without 
spires of any kind. In other respects they are 
entirely ditfereut and already here wc mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Inilo-Aryan and 
Bravidiai), whose differences become more and 
more pronounced from the 7th century onwards. 
In the Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent 
lines tend to the perpendicular, and in the 
Dravidian to the horizontal. The salient 
feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The moat notable examples of the first 
Wnd are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 


baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah in Buiidelkha id, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in tlie Dravidian 
stylo is that of the Maiaallapuram Baths, or 
’seven Pagoda.s on tlic seashore to the soutJi 
of Madras. Tinjy are cacli hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of tcmplc.s 
tlian ruths. Tlie.y arc the earliest exaTnplc.s of 
tyineal Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7tl» century. To tlie same age ha.s to be 
assigned the temple of Jvailasaratli at Gonjee- 
veraiu, and to the following century some of the 
timiples at Ailiole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
Di.'itrift, Monibay Pre.sidency, and tlin mono- 
litliie teinphi of Kailasa at IMlcha, referred to 
above. Of tin* later Dravidian .style tlic great 
temple at I'anjore and the Srirangain temple 
of Triehinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
eomes the areliitectnre of the Deccan, called 
Chain kyan by Pergus.son. In thiy style the 
plan heeomes polygonal and star-sliaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-.storeyed spire 
is convertiMl into a low pyramid in wdiieh 
the liorizontal treatment of tlu' Dravidian i.s 
eombined with the peipi'iulicnlar of the Indo- 
Arynn. Some flue exampli^s ot this type exist, 
at Dambul, Battihali, 'J’iJlivvalli and Hangal in 
Dlmrwar, Pombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in T'Jizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in My.sorc among tlie temples at llallcbicl, 
Belnr, anil Somnathpiir tliat the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — Wo now come 1.) inscrip- 
tlou.s, of which numbers liave been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but princip^iJly on stone 
and copper. Tlie earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and KharoshtVi. The Brahmi vva.s 
read from left to right, and from it have lieen 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kliaroshthi was WTitton from right 
to left, and was a modiflod form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet iutrodweed into the Punjab 
during thi' period' of tlie Persian domination 
in the 5th century, B.O. It was prevalent up to 
flic 4th century, A.D., and, was supplanted by 
the. Brahmi. The earliest ciateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these lias been engihvcd on rocks, and ano- 
ther on pillars. Tliey have been found from 
Shalibazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in tlio Nepal Tarai,'from Gionar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
bower Himalayas to Siddapur in fllysorc, show- 
ing by the way tlie vast exteiiVof territory held 
by liini. ^’ho reference in his Bock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
ehus If. of Syria, Ptiilemy Pliiladelphus, and 
hO forth Is ('xceodingly interesting, and fixes 
B.G'. 269 as tlio date of his coronation. His 
Kummiudei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, b'^yohd all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar i.i!lar. The pillar 
had been known for a long time, but Dr. Marshall 
was the first to notice the inscriptipn on it. It 
records the, erection this column, which was 
a Garuda pillar, in honour of the god Vasudeva 
by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, who is describ- 
ed ns an <iinvoy of k?ng Anlialkidas of Taxila. 
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Heliodorous is herein called a Bhagamta, wliich | 
sliows that tliough a Greek he had become a 
Hindu and presumably a Vaishnava. Another 
inscription worth noticing and especially in this 
connection is that of Cave No. 10 at Nasik. 
The donor of this cave, Ushavadata, who calls 
himself a Saka and was thus an Indo-Scythian, 
is therein spoken of as haviin? granted three 
Jiundrcd thousand kinc and sixteen villages to 
liods and Brahmans and as ha\ing annually 
led one hundred tliousand Brahmans. Here is 
another instance of a foieigner ha\ing embraced 
Hinduism. 'J’hus for tiio political, social, eco- 
iioinicai and religious history of India at the 
dirterent periods the inscriplions are in\eluahle 
records, and are the only light but for which 
we arc ‘ forlorj^ and blind.’ 

Saracenic Architecture.- 'I'his begins in 
India with tlic Bith century after the per- 
manent o<|jfupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their (list mosques were const meted of the 
mateiials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with eomi)aratiV('Iy slight alterations. T'he 
mosiiiic called Adhai-ifin-kd-jhampra at Ajmer 
and that near the (iutb lilinar an' instances of 
(his kind. 'ITio Muhammadan erchiteeturo 
of India varied at diltercnT. periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
i‘>irly Pathau architecture of Deilu was massive 
and at the same time was eharaeterised by 
I'laboratc riehness of ornamentation. Th(i Qutb 
iMiiiar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din | 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi I 
style W’c lULVo three mosques in Jaiinpur with 
several tombs. At ^laudu in the Dhar State, a i 
tliird form of Saracenic architecture siirung up, i 
and wc havctTierc the .land Masj^d, Jloshang’s| 
tomb, Jahaz Maliall and llindola Maball as i 
the most notable instances of tin* .secular and i 
ecclesiastical stylesuoLtlie Maln'a J’athans. 'I’he j 
Muhainmadans of Boilgal again dexcloped thi'irj 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur ti'cm i 
with tlic ruins of the buildings of this typi?, th(' 
important of which the Adiua iMasjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Cidaklii mo.sque, Kadam 
Jlusul Masjid, and so forUi. 'J’hc Bahmani 
ilynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adoriii’d tlieir capitals with iinjior- 
tant buildings, Tne most striking of these is 


were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jahangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daiila arc the most typical 
[ structures. “ Tlie force and originality of the 
t style gave way under Shah Jahan to a diTicate 
! elegance and icfimunout of detail. ” And it 
was during his n'ign that the most splendid of 
I (he Jdoghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, tlic 
I tomb of his wife Mumtaz Jilaliall, was con- 
structed. The. aioti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
allot her surpassingly imrc and elegant monii- 
I ment of lus time, 

! Archaeological Department. — As the 

areliicologieal monument s of India must at- 
tract tlie attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
w’oulfl naturally feel (lef>irous to know something 
of the Arelneological hepartmeiit. 'The work 
ot tliis Department is primarily tw’o-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic ettorts appear to have been made 
by Government in tliese directions (ill 1870 when 
they establislicd the Archajological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterw^ards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who W'as also the 
fliNt Director-General of Archa?ology. The 
next advance w’as the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Homhay and Madras three years after. 
TTio W'ork of these Surveys, hovvever, was ics- 
tricteil to aiilhjnarian ri'seandi’ and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buihlings was left to tlio fitful efforts of the 
local Gov(>niments. often without oxxiort guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Gov< 'll) ment of India under fxird bytton awoke 
lo this ileplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of Ot lakhs to tlie repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
eonseivator. Major Cobs w'bo did n.se.ful work for 
tlirei' year.H. 'I hi'H a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Diri'clor-General were 
abolislied. 'J'Jic first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official rosixmsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by J^ord Curzon’s Government, 
who established the seven Areliicologieal Circles 


the great mosque of Gulbaiga, which dilfi'is 
from all mosques in Ind*.a in having tlic whole 
central area covered over so that wiiat in others 
w’ould be an open court is Jiere roofed by sixty- 
threc ^^mall d«pmes. ” Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ” 
says Fcigusson, /‘that of Ahmcdabad may 
rirobably be consft^iered to be.tbo most tdegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone wo^ ; and the 
work of the perforated stone wincifow’s in 8idi 
Hayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
ininars of many other roo«qucs, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs so 
exquhito that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed eUew^jero at any' period. Ko other! 
stylo is so essentially Hindu, In complete con- ' 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by thicAdil Shahi dynasty of Bija- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms rfir details. Tb^* principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur arw4he Jami Masjid, 
Oagan Maliali, Anhtar Mahall, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Qumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans 6f Delhi, Moghuls 


that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and united them together under the con- 
trol of a Dircctor-GciieraJ, provision being also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, wTien necessary, 'i'hc Ancient 
Monnineiits Piesorvation Act was passed for 
the protection of liistoric momiments and relics 
especially in private iHisRession and also for State 
cqsitrol over the excavation of ancient sites and 
tralHc in antiquities. Under the direction of 
Dr. J. H) Marshall, (Xl.E., Director-General of 
Archieology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair has been prosecuted, and 
the result of it is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildings. One has 
only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to 
be convinced how the work of careful reconstruc- 
tion and repair has converted these decayed and 
desecrated monuments with their modern ex- 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveli- 
ness. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 


9 


J 


1 
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known that the superb Pearl Mosque ol Jahangir 
in the Lahore Fort contained a Government trea* 
sury» and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for the British troops. At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
which was used as l)ak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office. The local Kutcherry has now 
been expelled from the lovely miisjid of Sidi I 
Sayyid at Ahnicdabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly arc no longer godowns. Nor has I 


research work been in any way negl^toc 
under the new order of things. A unique 
feature of it for the first time introducec 
under the guidance and advice of l)r. Mar 
shall has been the scicntitlo excavation of burlec 
sites, such as Samath where Buddha preacher 
his first sermon, Kasia or Kusinara where h( 
died, Sahcth'Mahcth the ancient Srasvasti 
Taxlla or Takshasila. the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, and so forth. 
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two dfescriptious ol opium must be distin- 

g iished. Bmgal opium whicli is manufactured 
om poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
and Meuwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States in Central 
India and Kajputana. 

Bengal Opium . — Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advances are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazlpur at a rate fixed by Govenimcnt, 
now its. 6 per seer of 70® consistency. Tlie 
area licensed for cultivation has in recent years 
been much \jpduccd as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Govenimcnt of India 
and the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted - to the United Provinces. The 
following •arc the figures of tlic area under 
cultivation and of production : 



Average 

under 

cultivation. 

Maunde of 
opium 
produced. 

Number 

of 

Oieste made. 

1910-11 

362,868 

44,926 

23,611 

1909-10 

354,577 

67,666 

36,172 

1908- 9 

1 361,832 

61,803 

33,895 

1907- 8 

1 488,648 

71,340 

51,230 

1906- % 

1 

i 664,685 

93,154 

44,389 


At the Factory two classes of op‘um are manu- 
factured : 


(1) “ Provision " opium intended for ex- 
port to foreign countries. This opium is made 
up in balls or caktj each weighing 3’5 lbs., 
70 cakes weighing 140j lbs. being packed in 
a chest. 

(2) “ Excise *’ opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India. Tliis is made up in cubic 
packets each weighing ofio seer, 60 packets 
being packed in one chest. It is of higher 
conwstency than provision ” opium. 

“ Provision ” opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta; the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
beingL’ 15,440 llicsts in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. 

Statistics of Trade. 

The diffeience between ti.e cost of manufac- 
ture and the price realised at these/^Jiles may be 
regarded as the duty levied by Government : — 


Number 

cim.s 

told. 

Average price 
realised at 
auction Bales 
per chest. 

Average 
cost of 
manufacture 
per chest. 

....... * ■ 

1910-11 37,660 

[ 2,890 

625 

1909-10 42,300 

M12 

515 

1908- 9 46,90C 

1,383 

525 

1907- 8 48.900 

1,850 

503 

1008- 7 52,800 

1,390 

638 


I 


The exports of Bengal opium to foreign 
countries liave been in the last three years : — 
Number of cheeU. Value. 

Us. 

1912-13 19,824 66,956,940 

1911-12 24,162 67,148,206 

1910-11 37,121 106,139,828 

Malwa Opium. — The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora, I3har, llutlam, 31cwar and Kotah. The 
British Government has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium : but it regulates, under the sys- 
tem explained below, the import of Malwa opium 
into, and the transpoit tlirough, its territories. 
As the cliief market for Malwa opium is China, 
and as the States in wliich tlie drug is produced 
have no access to the sea, except through Bri- 
tish territory, the Britisli Government are able 
to impose a duty on the importation of the drug 
on its way to Bombay for exportation by sea 
No statistics of cultivation or production 
are available. The poppy is sown in November, 
the plants flower in February, and by the end 
of March the whole of tlic opium has been col- 
lected by tlie cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the \ illage bankers. It is then bought 
up by the large dealers who make it up into 
balls of about two ounces and store it until 
it is ready for export, usually in September 
or October. The opium is of 90® to 95® con- 
sistency and is packed in half chests : con- 
siderable dryage takes place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

To enable Malwa opium to reach Bombay a 
pass from the Opium Agent, or his Deputies, 
is required. This pass is not granted until 
the duty imposed by tlic Government of India 
has been paid. This duty was until 1912 at 
the rate of Us. 700 per chest : but was raised 
to Ks. 1,200 in that year consequent on the 
introduction of a system similar to that appli- 
cable to Bengal opium. Under this system 
the Collector of Customs, Bombay, sells the 
right of exporting opium to the highest bidder 
at monthly auction sales. On payment of 
the price bid and of duty at the enhanced rate 
the bidder is given a certificate autliorising 
him to import opium from Malwa. The im- 
portation of Malwa opium into British India 
is now practically restricted to the quantity 
wliich may be exported to China. Tlife quan- 
Vity is fixed by Government in pursuance of 
its agreement with China, tlic figures being 
12,100, 15,580 and 14,560 chests respectively 
in the calendar years 1910, 1911 and 1912. 

Practically the whole of the . Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay goes to China. There 
is no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar. 
The quantity and value of exports from Bombay 
in the bust tjiree years were as follows ; — 
Qmntity, Value, 

Bs. 

65,259,380 
63, 742, aw 
21,499,020 


1912-13 11,550 chests 
1911-12 14,027 ;; 

1910-11 e,800 ’ ;; 
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Revenue — The revenue derived by the Gov- accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
ornment of India from opium in the last three tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports, 
years is as follows : — The reduction of exports |ed to an increase in 

£ the price of the drug in China and a correspond- 

1910- 11 7 521 962 ^^8 in the price obtained in India at the 

1911- 12 5’961/278 auction sales. For some considerable time, how 

1912- 13 s’oe^’sOO (Revised Estimale) ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 

1913- 14 1,445,000 (Budget Estimate) by^the ini^^tion by Provincial Governors 

111 defiance of instructions from the Central 
Agreement with China. — The lluctuations Oovemment of restrictions on the importation 
in the revenue derived from opium in the last and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
three years are directly attributable to rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
the trader conditions arising out of the limita- position in December 1912 had become so acute 
tion of opium exports. In 1907 being satisfl- that a strong and inllucntial demand was made 
ed of the genuinem'ss of the efforts of the Chinese on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
Goyenimcnt to suppress the habit of consuming tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
opium in China, the Government of India agreed cordingly postponed both of Ben/^al and Malwa 
to co-operate by gradually restricting the amount opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
of opium exported from India to China. In the most complete relief, the Government of 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which India undertook to purchase for its own use 
the total (juantity of opium exported from Imlia 11,400 chests of Malwa opium whicn remained 
was to be r('duc(‘d annually l)y 5,100 chests from to he exported in 1913. The present position 
an assumed standard of 07,000 chests. Under a is that the export trade to China is to cease in 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 1915. Exports of Malwa opium to China will, 
c('Hsaiiou of tlic trade was to la; accelerated on as a matti'r of fact, cease at the end of 1913. 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the Exiwrts to countries other than China will, of 
native production of (»pium in China, and in course, not be directly affected. 
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The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is Bombay. There are six 
lines of steamers by which the jouniey to and 
from tlie West via Bombay can be performed, 
either by sea all the way or- and in some cases 
only — by sea part of the way and by rail across 
Europe. They arc the P. ^ O., the Anchor 
Line, the City and Hall Line, the Austrian 
Lloyd, the Messagerics Maritimes and the 
Rubattino. The Natal line steamers are 
available for Western passages only, tlie 
steamers sailing round the Cape on their East- 
ward voyages. There are other .services be- 
tween Calcutta and the West, by steamers 
sailing round Ceylon, and several lines connect 
Colombo wiyi Europe. Of the latter the 
Orient, the North German and the Bibby 
Lines are the chief, besides the P. A O. The 
Bibby seri'ice extends to Kangoon, The new 
railway between India and Ceylon greatly in- 
creases the importance by the Colombo route 
for ‘Southern India. The shortest time be- 
tween London and Bombay is 14 days. 

The P. & O. 

The -P. & O. steamers run M'Oi'kly from 
Bombay and London, leaving Itombay on 
Saturday and London on Friday. Alternate* 


sailings each way are direct. In other weeks 
a special steamer runs from Bombay to Aden 
where it connects with the Australian Home- 
ward Mail and similarly, for the outward vo- 
yage, passengers and baggage and mails arc 
transferred on alternate weeks to a steamer 
at Aden which proceeds thence direct to 
Bombay. The P. & 0. carry the postal mails. 
The steamers call at Aden, Port Said, Mar- 
seilles, and Gibraltar. Passengers arc not 
allowed to land at Aden but thf're is ordinarily 
time for them to spend some hours ashore at 
Port Said and Marseille.s and a shorter time 
at Gibraltar. Passengers may travel we.st- 
ward from Port Said by any of the following 
methods : — 

By fast .special mail steamer connecting 
with the liner at Port Said and running to 
Brindisi; thence by special train to Calais; 
thence by ordinary channel steamer to J>over 
and so to Londoji ; 

By the liner to lilarseilles ; thence by special 
P. ty O. (‘xpress to Calais and so by Hover to 
liOndon ; or 

By Liner to Plymouth or Tilbury Hock. 

'I'he arrangements for the eastward voyage 
are .similar, in reverse order, with the excep- 
tion that no call is made at Plymouth. 


The following are the .single ticket rates from Bombay to Europe : — 


— 

Fir.st Saloon, 

Second Saloon. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

I B. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

London, with option of landing at Plymouth 

8.58 

7.59 

027 or 

528 

London via Marseilles, Including rail 

894 

795 

004 or 

505 

London via Marseille?, including rail and .sleeping 

930 

837 


, , 

car. .) , 





London via Brindisi including rail and .sleeping 

930 

837 

. , 

, , 

car. 





Gibraltar or Marsealles 

792 

093 

594 or 

49.5 

Brindisi 

792 

693 

, , 


Aden . . 

313-8 


231 or 

214-8 

Suez or Port Said ,, 

720 


501 or 

462 


Frtp ticket.<^rc issued to Karachi pas.scngcr.s by B. I. S, N. Co.’.s steamers between Bombay 
and Karachi for either eastward^ or u’cstwaru voyage. The transfer from the B. I. steamer 
to the P. A' O. steamer, or vice-versa, is made in Bombay harbour by launch, without going 
ashore. ' » » 

The following are the return Hckct rates between Bombay and Europe, the tickets 
being available for 24 months 


jl 


— 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 



A. 

B. 

To London by §ea 

Returning — 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Prom London (by Sea) 

1,287-0 

940-8 

792-0 

From London (via Mar^U)es, including rail) 

1,830-8 

985-12 

837-4 

From MarseilleO 

To London (via MaiBeille8» including rail) 

1 1,237-8 

1 

916-12 

707-4 

1 
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— 

1st Class 

2nd Class. 

Returning — 1 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

B. 

Rs. 

From London {via Marseilles, including rail) 

1,392-0 

1,031-0 

882-8 

From London (by sea) 

1,339-8 

985-12 

887-4 

From Marseilles 

1,290-0 

961-0 

812-8 

To Marseilles. 

Returning— 

1,188-0 



From Marseilles 

891-0 

742-8 

From London {via Marseilles including rail) 

1,290-0 

961-0 

812-8 

From London (by 8ea) 

1,237-8 

915-12 

767-4 

To Brindisi. 




Returning — 

From Brindisi or Marseilles 

1,188-0 

1,237-8 


.. 

From London (by Sea) 

.... 

.... 

From London {via Marseilles, including rail) 

1,290-0 

.... 

.... 

To Ix)ndon via Brindisi, 




Returning the same way or via Marseilles including rail 




and sleeping car by the Special Trains in both dircc- 




lions , 

1,476-0 


• . • . 

To London via Marseilles. 

Returning tho same way or via Brindisi including rail and 




Bleeping car, by the Special Trains, in both directions. 

1,476-0 


.... 


Tho first saloon inside cabins on the Main deck of the Mail Steamers are lot at the reduced 
rate of Rs. 1,039-8-0 from Bombay to Marseilles and back, or Rs. 1,138-8-0 from Bombay to 
London and back. 

First Saloon passengers are allowed 3 cwts. of personal Baggage free of Freight ; Second 
Saloon passengers and servants cwt. each ; Children over three and under 12 years of age 
half these weights ; Ayahs and other native servants 1 \ cwt. each free. 

Anchor Line. 

The Anchor Line steamers run between Bombay and Liverpool and there ar^ ordinarily 
two steamers each way per month. Westward-bound steamers call at Marseilles, so 
that passengers can leave the ship there If they wish. Other calls are at Port Said and 
Gibraltar. Eastward bound steamers do not call at Marseilles. Free tickets by B. I. S. N. 
Co.’s steamers are Issued to Karachi passengers to and from Bombay. The passage rates 
westward from Bombay arc as follows : — 


Fares from Bombay (all one class). 

SingL 
Tickets. ' 

Return 

Tickets. 

Single 

Tickets. 

for 

Native 

Seivaata. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Suez 

413 

627 

• • . • 

To Port Said . . . . . . 

446 

677 

..a 

To Marseilles 

578 

, . 

22Q 

To Marseilles and back from Liverpool 


924 

t « • • 

To London overland from Marseilles . . 

65'' 


• • « • 

To London overland from Marseilles and back fr^'in Liverpool 

.... 

'999 


To Liverpool { 

1 605 

957 

264 


Passengers are allowed to take, free of charge, 40 cubic feet of baggage, excess being charged 
at the rate of a shilling per cubic foot. Dogs are carried and the charge for them is Rs. 60 
per animal-arrangements must be made with the ship’s butcher as to feeding. 

The voyage Bombay to Liverpool occupies approximately, 30 days. Bombay Agents: 
W. & A. Graham A Co. 


EUerman's **City’* A **HnU'* Lines. 

The City and Halh Liners sail westward for the most part fro i Karachi, Bombay. 
Some ships go direct from one port and others direct from the other. They 8i.il to Liverpool 
^^and passengers can be booked via Marseilles and Overland either .Eastward or Westward. 
Most of the steamers hAve both first and second class aecoipmodatlon. Others have one class 
oal>\ Passengers booking their berths tn Saiachl for stesmeis selling from Bombay are 
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given free tickets from Karachi to Bombay by a British India S. N. Co.’s steamer. They 
are transferred immediately on arrival in Bombay to the Ellerman liner if she is sailing 
the same day; otlierwise they are landed and at the samb time Informed as tb Wiicn thb 
steamer for £uro|^ sails. 

r Adult 1st class passengers are allowed 3 cwt. of luggage free, subject to a limit in measurb- 
ment Of 40 feet. Children and European servants travelling first class arc allowbd half 
that quantity. Children and native sbrvants travelling 2nd class arc allowbd 60 lbs; 
Bicycles in crates ot cases arc specially charged for. 

Single fares from Karachi dr Bbmbay : — 


— 

First 

Saloon: 

Second 

Saloon. 

Native 

Servants. 

To Marseiltes or Genoa (Return eX-Marselilcs Or Naples) 

To London ‘via Marseilles or Gbnoa Including rail (returning 
ex-LIverpbol or Naples d,t Stedmer’s option) 

To Livippool by sea ; . : . : i 

TO London via Marseilles Cx-Genoa including rail return viil 
Marseilles . . ^ . . . : . . : : . 

Its. 

578 

ft53 

m 

653 1 

Its. 

429 

489 

m 

489 

RS.. 

253 

*264 

The return fare rates arc as follows; the tickets holding good for two years 


— 

First 

Saloon. 

Second 

Saloon. 

Native 

1 Servautdi 

To Mar^lllcs or Genoa (Return ex-Marseilles or Naples) 

To London via Marseilles or Genoa including rail (returning 

Its. 

891 1 

Rs. 

649 

Bs 

380 


737 


ex -Liverpool or Naples at Steamer’s option) 

999 

.... 

To Liverpool by sea * . * 

957 

704 

396 

To Londch via Mai'seilles ex-'Genoa including rail return via 

1,091 

809 


Marseilles . . . . n . . . . . « . * 

» * i i 


? 

Bombay Agents : Killlck* Nixon A Co; 


Austrian Lloyd. 

Austrian Lloyd steamers sail regularly between Bombay aild Trieste, a steamer leaving 
each place on the ^st an 1 46th of every month. During the homeward and Outward seasdns 
the journey between Bombay and Trieste and vice vena is performed in 14 days. Shijps ball 
at Venice during March to June, on the Westward voyage, en route to Trieste. In audition 
to the foregoing, there is a service of slower boats, running approximately once a month 
and occupying about 20 days between Bombay and Trieste. 

Through bookings to London can be made. Dogs and birds may be taken ^ on payment. 
Passengers sailing westward can hand over their heavy baggage before arrival at Port 
Said for free transport by sea to London. Similarly, baggage can be sent from London in ad- 
vance to be picked up at Port Said on the outward voyage. 

’JSic following are the single fares from Bombay (or from Karachi by steamers from 
Karachi only) : — 



Accelerate ! Line. 

Ordinary Line, 


(Saloon.) 

Inter- 

mediate. 

(Single Saloon). 

- 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

To Aden 

225 

150 

173 

To Suez 

376 

285 

815 

To Port Said 

390 

300 

330 

To Trle8te;or ♦ Venice * 
r<* 

600 

360 

460 


The fare for a deck-passage, with food, to Trieste is Es. 160; without food, Rs, 
Similar passages to intervening pcjts at lower charges, 
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Messa^eries Maritimes. 

Steamers of the Messagcrles jMaritiniea sail between Bombay and MarsefJes, touching at 
Aden and Port Said, monthly throughout the year. Pree passages arc granted by B. I. S. N. 
Co.’s boats for Karachi passengers for the voyage between Karachi and Bombay. Fares 


{Single : from Bombay). 


— 

First Class. 

j Second Class. j 

Third Class. 

1 

A. i 

B. 1 

1 



Rs. i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Marseilles 

792 

594 

495 

225 

To London via Marseilles . . . . . . 

858 ! 

660 

528 

' 270 


(lielurn : ftom Bombay). 


— 

1 First Class. 

Second Class. 

Tljird Class. 



A, 

B. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

To Marseilles 


J,188 

891 

743 

405 

To London via Marseilles 


1,287 

990 

792 

495 

< 


Rubattino. 

Monthly sailings from Bombay for Messina, Naples and (lenoa, Messina ordinarily being 
reached on the 17th day, Naples on the l«th and (leiioa on the 20tli, ^fhe usual baggage 
allowances arc made and baggage is conv<‘yod free by sea from Port Said to London by ar- 
rangements similar to tliohc of the Austrian Lloyd, 


Fares from Bombay to Naples or Genoa: — 



Single Journey. 


lieiurn Journey. 

First 8alooii. | 

Second 

Saluoii. 

First Saloon. 

Second 

Saloon. 

A Rate. 

B Rate. 

C Rate. 

A Rate. 

B Rate 

CRatc. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

[ 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

550 

500 

450 

1 350 

825 ' 

750 ^ ’ 

675 ' 

525 










d’he Austrian Lloyd, Messageries Maritimes and Itubattino have a joint arrangement by 
which iiassengers taking return tickets may travel one way by one line and return by one 
of the others. 


Natal Line. 

The steamers make their eastward voyages round South Africa. Westw^y^ sailings from 
Bombay to AVey mouth usually once a month durbg the season. 

Pares, Bombay to M'eymouth (25 days): — First class, Rs. 375 to Rs. 1120, according to 
class of steamer and position of berth. Cneap first tickets are issued for berths in 2-, 3-, and 
4-berth oabius. 
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Blbby Line. 

Two (in the season; sometimes three) sailings monthly from Kangoon, via Colombo and 
Marseilles, to Liverpool. Fares from Rangoon and Colombo ■ 


— 

Single. 

1 Hetvrn. 

1st Class. 

1st Class, 
available 
for 

1 4 months 
from 

Kangoon. 

1st Class, avai- 
lable for 2 years. 

t 

1 From 
* Kangoon 

1 

From 

Colombo 

From 

Rangoon 

From 
Colombo , 

— — — . * ■ 






1 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

To Marseilles . . . . 

550 

550 

900 

1,00.1 

825 

To London by sea returning from Liverpool . . 

000 

575 

1,000 

1.0,50 

875 

To London by sea returning from London 



1 ,025 

1,100 

900 

via Marseilles. 

i 


1 



To London via Marseilles 

025 

025 

1 ,0.50 

1,150 

975 

To Marseilles returning from Liverpool by sea 

.. 


9.50 

1,025 

850 

To London by sea returning from Marseilles. . 

•• 


950 

1,025 

850 


Free 1st class tickets, Tuticorin — Colombo arc given to passengers from South India. 


Orient Line. 

Fortnightly sailings (Australian Mall) on Thursdays from Colombo to Port Said, Naples, 
Marseilles, Plymouth and London. Fares from t^olombo : — 



Ist Saloon. 

2n(l Saloon. 

Single. 

Keturn, 

2 years. 

Single. 

Keturn, 

2 years. 



Ks. 

Ks. 

1 

Ks. 

Ks. 



r 495 

743 

5 462 

693 

Suez, Ismailia^nd Port Said 

.. 

i 594 

891 

[ 




i. 726 

1,089 

J 495. 

743 



r 561 

842 

^ 495 

743 

Nbples, Mftselllcs and Gibraltar . . 

*. 

i 660 

990 





[ 792 

1,188 

J 528 

792 



j* .594 

891 

628 

792 

Plymouth and London . , 


< , 693 

1,040 



• 


[ 858 

1,288 

J 561 

842 


Concessions for tickets, Tuticorin— Colombo, arc given .10 oourn inaia passengers, 
are issued for native servants. 

• — 

It used !o be possible to obtain cheap passages, eastward or westward, in cargo (“ 
steamcra. These are^ow next to impossible to secure, because as the steamers 
licensed to carry pawngers, passengers have to sign on as members of the crew, 
recent extenWon of the Employers’ Liability Act then involves the ship s owners m 
to compensation to them for a variety of causes. 


tramp”) 
are not 
and the 
iiabiiijy 
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Train Services. 

The following are the principal European train routes for east and west journeys, with 
booking charges. The fares are the same in either direction and breaks of journey are allowed 
an route. » 


Single Tickets. 


From 

To London Via 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 











Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

MAESBILLBS 


Lyons, Dijon, Paris, Calais, Dover 

102 

0 

70 

0 



Lyons, Genova, Bale, Brussels, Ostend, Dover 

125 

0 

84 

0 

Beindisi 


Foggia, Bologna, Turin, Dijon, Paris, Calais, Dover . . 

137 

0 

93 

0 



Foggla, Naples, llorac, Venice, Milan, Paris, Calais, 







Dover 

191 

0 

132 

0 

•J 


Foggia, Naples, Florence, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, 







liyoris, Calais, Dover . . 

207 

8 

142 

8 

JJ 


Bologna, Milan, St. Gothard, Bale, Calais, Dover, or 



* 




Boulogne an<i Folkestone 

143 

8 

98 

8 

Trieste 


Ccrvlgnano, Venice, Milan, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover 

138 

8 

96 

4 



Cervignano, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Bale, Paris, Ca- 



9 




lais, Dover 

136 

0 

94 

8 



Cervignano, Venice, Milan, Simplon, Montreux, Lau- 







sanne, Paris, Calais, Dover . . . . . . 

134 

0 

94 

0 



Cervignano, Venice, St. Gothard, Lucerne, Calais or 







Boulogne and Folkestone 

135 

12 

95 

5 

jj 


Cervignano, Milan, Como, Lucerne, May once, Rhine, 







steamer to Bonn, railway to Cologne, Calais, Dover . 

140 

4 

' 95 

12 



Gorz, Villah, Munich, Cologne, Ostend, Dover 

120 

8 

77 

8 

VEmOE 


Milan, Arona, Gravellona, Simplon, Villeneuve, Mon- 







treux, Paris, Calais, Dover 

121 

10 

65 

4 



Verona, Milan, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover 

125 

12 

88 

0 



Milan, Como, St. Gothard, Laon, Calais and Dover, 







or Boulogne and Folkestone 

123 

8 

86 12 

jj 


Milan, Como, St. Gothard, Lucerne, Paris, Calais, 







Dover 

124 

gr 

87 

0 

Gbnoa 


Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover • . . 

109 

0 


8 


« • 

Milan, Como, Lucerne, Calais, and Dover or Bolougne, 







Folkestone . . . . . . . . . . . . 

112 

0 

78 

0 



Milan, St. Gothard, Bale, Paris, Calais, Dover 

119 

9. 

83 

0 



Milan, St. Gothard, Mayence, Rhine steamer to Bonn, 

% 






Cologne, Brussels, Calais 

121 

8 

82 

8 



Milan, Novara, Simplon, Montreux, Lausanne, Paris, 







Calais, Dover 

111 

0 

77 

10 

Naples 


Mentone, Nice, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, Calais, Dover 

131, 

12 

91 

0 


Rome, Pisa, Genoa, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover 

' 134 

0 

91 

0 

jj 


Romo, Florence, Genoa, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover . . 

159 

0 

109 

2 



Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Paris, Calais, Dover . , 

167 

8 

115 

0 



Rome, Florence, Milan, St. Gothard Railway, Bale, 







Paris, Calais, Dover 

144 

0 

99 

0 

ii 


Rome, Bologna, Venice, Verona, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 

j 






Paris, Calais, Dover 

165 

0 

114 

0 


Indian Train Service. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the priiiolpai Centres of other parts of India 
ar e as follow ; — ^ 5 


r 

f- 

\ lies. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B.B. C.I. Railway, x>in new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

865 

Rs. a. 

66 4 

Rs. a. 

H ® 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

(28 hours) 
9S7 

66 4 

38 3 

Simla, via Delhi \ 

(28 hours) 
1,137 

103 6 

62 11 

Calcutta, G.l.P. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad.. 

1,349 

99 1 

49 9 

Calcutta, Q. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

Ifadras, O. I. P. from Bombay, via Ralohur 

1,223 

ft 1* 

68 6 j 

A5 9i 

794 * 

34 4 

lAhore, via Delhi 

1 i,i«a 

94 2 

47 2 
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According to usual practice, all the import- 
ant Bills of the year were brought up be tore 
and passed at, the Delhi iicssion of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

Indian Extradition Act. 

The Indian Extradition Act, the first Act 
of the year, was enacted to effect two changes 
in the existing law. Under the law as it stood 
before the amendment, a District Magistrate 
alone was empowered to rec(‘ive and execute 
warrants vsued by Political Agents in certain 
cases. This power is extended t(i the chief 
Presidency Magistrate in the Presidency towns, 
Aiiothv amendment effected by tlie Act is that 
the Alagi'-trate executing a Politit-al Agent’s 
warrant “may, if h<‘ thinks fit, before pro- 
ceeding further, report the case to the Ix>eal 1 
Government such a couise being taken 
only when there is sometliing on tlie face of 
the warrant wliieh indicates a mistake cr 
iriegularity, or the Magistrate thinks, from 
the representation made to him by the persons 
arrested, that the case is of an exceptional 
nature. 

Administrators-General. 

The law governing Administrators-General 
was ccaisolidatcd in Act III of this year. The 
Act of 1874 was amended by four Acts. The 
Administrator-General was formerly remune- 
rated Inr commission. The responsibilities 
attaching to the office woio heavy and it was 
found necessary to secure greater control by 
doing away wtl^the system of remuneration 
by commission and fixing a salary, Govern- 
ment taking botlj the liabilities and the fees 
of the office. A salaried offlc'cr was appointed 
first in Calcutta in 1902 ; and in Bombay in 
1005. This change iix the character of the 
office is confirmed, witTrthe salutary provision 
that fees are no longer looked upon as a source 
of revenue buL only as a means of covering 
the exjpenses of the office. The office of the 
Administrator-General is thrown open not 
only to Barristers bUt also to Attorneys, Soli- 
citors and Vakils in the Presidencies of Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay. The status 
of^ho Administrator-General has also under- 
gone a change. Ho is mada a Corporation 
sole with peroetual succession and an official 
seal. To infoBe greater ^onftdence*in the new 
schema, ample provisions haw'. been madoa 
lor auditing the accounts ami the persons 
beneficially interested in the administration 
of estates are entitled to obtain copies of the 
accounts. * 

• Official Trustees. 

The changes introduced inta the law govern- 
ing Administrators-General nave demanded 
correspondingechanges in the law rclflting to 
the Official Trustees. The incumbent of both 
those offices being inamany cases the same 
persons the constitutidw of those offices and 
the conditions of their tenure are approxi- 
mated as closely as possible. The law relating 
to the Official Trustee was contffined in Act 
• 


XVII of 1864 ; and supplemented by Acts 
II of 1899 and V of 1902. Like the Adminis- 
trator-General, the Official Trustee was re- 
munerated by commission. This type of 
office now gives place to a salaried appoint- 
ment. Tl»o Official I’lustcc can be appointed 
from the wider field thrown open for the selec- 
tion of ho Administrator-General. He be- 
comes a Corporation sole. Tlie auditing of 
his accounts by Goveiimicnt auditors and the 
right of inspecting these aeeounts by benefi- 
ciaries of trusts aie pro\idfd for. The Official 
Trustee was bofoie subject to the control 
of the Goveniimiit and the High Court. This 
dual contiol was loiind undesirable and has 
been done away with. He now reverts to the 
sole control of Goveminent. A noteworthy 
departure has been made by this Act, following 
the Public Trusts Act 1906 (6 Edw. VH, c. 56), 
It enables the Official Trustee to be appointed 
ao such by will illustrating thereby the para- 
dox “ that the only use of trustees was to 
commit judicious breaches of trust.” 

The Sir Cunimbhoy Ebrahim Baronetcy 
Aot (IV of 1913) was enacted to perpetuate 
the title and preserve the piopcity attached 
to the title. 

Phosphorous Matches. 

A Bill to prohibit the importation into India 
of White Phosphoioiis Matches wa.s first hitio- 
ducod into the Council in 1911 ; but owing 
to opposition it was withdrawn, pending the 
collcetioii of ascertained data. It was re- 
introduced in November 1912 ; and passed 
into law in the following March. The Act 
has be<*ii pas.sed mostly on hygienic grounda 
and follows In the main the provisions of the 
English White Phospliorous Matches Prohi- 
bition Act, 1908 (8 Edw. VJJ, c, 42). Tin- 
provisions of the Act follow in the wake of 
legislation adopted by all the legislatures of 
the civilised nations and arc meant to prevent 
import of strike-anywhere matches. These 
matches were, according to tlio Indian Custom 
Houses figures for the year 1911-1912, imported 
nil in Rangoon, 25 per cent, in Calcutta, 57-8 
per cent, at Karachi, 60 per cent, at Bombay, 
and 76-8 per cent, at Madras. The Act pro- 
hibits the manufacture of matches with White 
Phospherous ; and it also prohibits the sale 
of such matches In the whole of British India. 

Mussulman Wakf. 

Tlv Mussalman Wakf Validating Act (VI 
of 1913) is the first, and so far the only, instance 
of legislation introduced by a non-official 
member. It validates the permanent dedi- 
cation by a Mahomedan of his property for 
the maintenance and support wholly or par- 
tially of his family, children and descendants 
provided the ultimate benefit is impliedly or 
expressly reservM for the poor or for any 
other purpose recognised by the Mahomedan 
Law as a religious, pious or charitable purpose 
of a permanent character. No such trust 
can be^me invalid merely because the ulti- 
mate charitable purpose Is postponed unii 
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after the extinction of the family, children or 
doficontlants of the author of the trust. The 
principle of the Bill has met with approval 
from the Mahomodan Community of India. 
It relieves a Mahnmedan from the rule a'^ainut 
perpetuities. 'I’ho object of the Act is to re- 
move the (Usability and great hardship ” 
created by the decision of Ills Majesty’s I’rivy 
Council In the case of Abul Fata JMahomed 
Ishak V. liimomoy Dhnr Ckoirdfin/ [ (IHQi) 
Xi. It. 22 I. A. 76]. It was held in that case 
that under Maliomedan Law a ix'rpetual family 
settlement expressly mad(‘. as Wakf was not 
legal merely because there was an ultimate 
but illusory gift to the poor. In delivering 
the judgment of the Board, Lord Hobhouse 
said ; “ Their liordships liavo endeavoured 

to the best of their ability to ascertain and 
apply the MahoiiK'dan Law, as known and 

administered In India ; but they cannot find 
that it is in accordance with the absolute, 
and as it seems to them extiavagant, appli- 
cation of abstract preeei)ts taken from the 
mouth of the Propliet. 'those precepts may 
be excellentr in tlieir proper application. 
Tliey may, for aught their Lordships know, 
have had thciir effect in moulding tlie 

law and practice of wakf, as the learned 
Judge says they have. But it would be doing 
wrong to the great lawgiver to suppos<‘ that 
ho is thereby commending gifts for which the 
donor exercises no self-denial; in which he 
takes back with (me luiud wl»at lie appears 

to put away witii the other ; which are to form 

the centre of attraction for accumulations 
of income and furth(*r accessions of family 
I)rop(;rty ; wlileli carefully protect so-calbnl 
managers froju being called to account ; winch 
Hoek to give to tlie donors -and their family 
the enjoyment of property free from all liabi- 
lity to crodltors ; and which do not s(‘ek tlio 
benefit of others beyond the use of empty 
words.” 'This decision caused gn^at commo- 
tion in the Mahomedan* Community of India. 
” Ancient Wakfs,” complained Mr. Jlnnah 
” that have been in existene('. and operation 
for years have l)e('ii hunted down in all parts 
of India and liave been doelared invalid.” 
Joint Stock Companies. 

The law relating to Joint-Stock Comp.anics 
In India was consolidated in Act VII of 
19L‘L Indian Legislation on the subject ha.s 
always followed legislation in England. 'I’be 
first Legislative iimasure in 1857 was but a 
reproduction of the English Joint Stock Com- 
panies Act (19 and 20 Vic.). 'I'lw second Act 
of 1860 was the outcome of English Act of 
1862. The CompanU's Act of 1882 followed 
tlie trend of the Englisli Legislation up to the 
year 1877. Between 1879 ami 1908, the Eng- 
lish statutory law continued to expaiW as 
rjew situations demanded fresh Legislation. 
Quite a number of judicial precedents came 
to light. The wiiole volume of law that had 
acorufd during the interval was finally cry- 
Utalllsed in the Companies Consolidation Act 
of 1908. Since the Act of 1882, the Joint 
lltock Companies developed ii^ India with un- 
precedenteii success. In 1885. only 757 Coin- 
paplos were in existence, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of 21 crores. Their number 
grow to 2,251 ill 1910 and the capital swelled 
to 64 crores. As a necessary corroUary, Com- 


’ pany litigation also increased. It was thought 
j necessary to assimilate tlie Indian witli the 
English Law, as it tend(5d to produce ” a 
feeling of greater security in the breast of the 
I British investor,” whose capital it was hoped 
to attract to this country. The Indian Act, 
tlicroforc, follows the English Act in tlio main 
I with ” almost slavish exactitude.” In certain 
respects tlio Indian ^rt goes further than its 
English prototype. For instance, the llc- 
gistrar ( f Joint-Stock Companies lias been 
empowen'd (s. 187) to call on a company to 
furnish to liini in writing such information 
or (‘xplaiiatioii as he may specify in his order, 
Jf sucli information or explanation is not fur- 
nished witliin the specified time, or if after 
tlie jicrusal of such information or explanation, 
the Registrar is of opinion that the,, document 
disclos(“s an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
h(^ is to n'port in writing tlie circumstances 
of tlie case to th(^ Local Gov(‘rnment, who may 
appoint a compeftmt inspector to investigate 
tile affairs of the Company. Another point 
on which our law has gone further than the 
English law. is the subject of qualification 
and appoint nuMit of auditors (s. 144). An 
auditor must bo a person “ who holds a certi* 
ficate from the J.ocal (lovcniment, entitling 
him to act as an auditor of Companies.” To 
require that lie sliould either be a Chartered 
or Jmxirporated Accountant would liavo been 
a liardship. 'I'lic^ Ooviunmont propose at 
no distant date to start .schools of account- 
ancy for the training of auditors at convenient 
centn's iimh'r the control of lo(al ' (fovern- 
immts. 'rh(^ law ridating to the winding-np 
of companies by ord('i‘ of tin; t*ourt (part V) 
and the provisions gov('rniiig the aiyiual ba- 
lance-sheets (ss. 131 to 135) have emerged 
without undergoing any change, as it was 
considered that they wore peculiarly appli- 
cable to the state of circunrstanccs prevailing 
here or that they were more pe.rfeet than the 
provisions of the English Statute. Among 
the provisions, newly incorisorated into the 
Act, may be iiK'ntionec^ (1) die holding of Ihe 
‘statutory meeting’ 'by a (Company, within 
a period of six months from the date on which 
it is to comnKMioo its business (s. 77). A “ sta- 
tutory report ” has now to iSe forwarded to 
the shareholders of the Company, at least 
t(‘ii days before the mcieti»ig is held, signed by 
two of the directors, with a view to inform 
the shareholders of the exact financial posi- 
tion of tlie Company in tlie ('arlyjstage oLlts 
existence. S(‘copdly, tlie provisions relating 
to the appointment and qualification of I)i- 
r(‘ct-ors (ss. ^4 to 87) ^ave been rilade stringent, 
(f’n view of tiio^ events that must be fresh to the 
public in this Presidency. Thirdly, the pros- 
pectus of a company is required to be a much 
fuller document, and is to include, among 
other Miings, the names of Directors and their 
interest in the Company, the estimated amount 
of preliminary expenses, the am(junt*paid or 
intended to be pqad to the promoter (ss. 92-100). 

I The restrictions on proceeding to allotment . 
(s. lOlf, and on commencemeitr of business ' 
(s. 102), are meant to have a salutary effect. 
The requirement of tl|'‘ registrationi, of infor- 
mation regarding ceiMm kinds of mortgages 
and charges (ss. 112, 113) will succeed in 
effectually stamping out a species of fraud 
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with wliicli wc are unfortunately very fatniliar. 
Ck)mpanies incorporated outside, but having 
a place of business in, British India have the 
obligation laid on them to keep for ready 
reference a certiffed copy of documents creating 
them, the full address of their principal office 
and a list of directors. They are also to have 
a recognised agent in India to accept service 
of process or any notice svved on the Company 
(s. 277). The Act is to come into force in 
April 1914. It has made as detailed and 
ample provision for Companies as has been 
found necessary to cope with modem exigen- 
cies. Certain laciinaj were, however, diseov- 
-e^red in its provisions by the S(‘lect Commit- 
tee appointed to consider tlie Imlian (’ompanies 
Bill. A short Bill is at present engaging the 
attention #f the Council (Bill No. 3 of 1913). 
it relates to the intenial managc'ment of com- 
panies. I'hc Bill in (piestion .^e(‘ks to provide, 
<1) thj^ every company should have direetors; 
<2) thaT a majority of them shall be independ- 
orrt of the managing agents : (3) the interested 
^lireciors shall disclose their inteiest in con- 
tracts to the other din-ctors ; and ( t) that in 
the case of contraet.s by agents of a (‘omi)auy 
in which the Company is an undisclosed prin- 
cipal, a memorandum in writing of the terms 
of the contract shall bo made and communi- 
cated to the. Company. 

Criminal Law Amendment. 

No Act excited so much close comment ami 
licated controversy as the thiininal I.aw Aiik'ihI- 
mont Act (VIII of 1913). Jt has added omi 
Chapter (V.Al to tlic Indian Penal Code, and 
one section (i96A) to tin* ('dminal Ihoeedure 
Code of AS98. '1 h(! object of ihe Act lias been 

to make ‘ (Timinal Conspiracy ' a substantive 
offence ; in otli(*r works, to make it per se an 
offence. As tl*c ^w stood before f in* aiiK'iid- 
merit, one form of conspiracy only was dealt 
with by the Indian Penal Code, it was, and 
is, an offence to conspire to commit any of the 
offences punishable by s. 121 <tf the Code or 
to conspire to di^iivc^Uie King of the sove- 
reignty of British India* or to awi* by means, 
of criminal forci; the Government of India 
or any LocaL Government. 'I’o constitute 
this form of eoffspiiacy it is not necessary that 
any act or illegal omission should take place 
in pursuance theiiAf. Where, howe\er, an 
act or illegal omission takes idacc in pursuance 


of the conspiracy in order to the doing of that 
thing, the offence becomes a kind of abetment 
and can be* brought within the ambit of s. 107, 
The present Act defines ‘ criminal conspiracy’ 
as an agreement between two or more persons 
to do or cause to be done (1) an illegal act or 
(2) an act which is not illegal by illegal means, 
pro\ided that some acts besides the agreement 
is done by one or more parties to such agree- 
ment. Where the offence conspired is punish- 
able with death, transportaGon, or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term of 2 years or upwards, 
tlic punisliment is the one provided for the 
abetment of the offence ; in other cases, it 
is made punishable witli imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding six months or with line 
or with both. I’he Bill wus introduced into 
the t-'ouncil in Mari'h. It was supported by 
its framers as an assimilation of tlie Indian 
haw with the English Laiv on the subject. 
'I’he law of conspiracy in England originated 
with the Ordinance of Consiiiiators which was 
promnlgat(‘d in the reign of Edward I in 1305. 
During tlic succeeding centuries it developed 
from eonspiraeies to promote false and mali- 
cious indictments into a law which includes 
conspiracies for the doing of any criminal 
, offence and also conspiracies to do injuries 
I to third p(*rsonH. 'I'his Act was ushered in, 

I tlrsfc to a.ssiniilat(' both systems of Jaw, and, 
'sccomlly, to remo\e a “serious flaw” in the 
Indian Beiial Code. It was claimed by its 
suiiportors that ev(‘nts of the past few years 
had demonstrated its ni'cessity. “ Bett y perse- 
cutions ”, said Sir B(*ginald Craddock, “ may 
I possibly lead to lu'tty crinu*, from petty crime 
to organised crime, and from organised crime 
to a state of t(‘iTorism and (l(*morallsation 
which is subversive of all pcaei^ and justice, 

I and is luirinful to all interests, public and 
private.” 'J'he ])iineipl(‘ of the Act was at- 
tacked with eonslderahle velieinenee. It was 
j .said “the haw of conspiracy was a dangeiou.s 
i law', and was out of the run of tlie ordinaiy 
law.” The ordinaiy law of tlie land W'as, it 
was ass(*ited, siitlieient to inec't all cases ; and 
no necessity was math* out to import Into this 
country, a law, which, to use the words of 
Mr. Jmtieo Eitxgeiald, required “to be closely 
watclied, jealously guarded, and iiever to be 
pressed beyond its line limits.” Amidst 
strong ami opposite eurierits of opinion, tho 
Act was placed on tbc Indian Statute Bock. 



Big Game Banting. 


From the earliest times India has been fa- 
mous as a land affording ample pastime for the 
mighty hunter before the Lord. Did not Baber, 
first of the great ftlughals, pursue the rhinoceros 
on the banks of the Indus ? And since then the 
Nimrods of all the ages have found in the East 
most happy hunting grounds. No country, 
not even Africa, has afforded a greater variety 
of desirable game. The groat oxen of India, the 
gaur, the buffalo, and the yak found upon its 
northern confines, are unequalled by the bovine 
animals of any land. The big horn and the 
white goat of the llocky Mountains are beyond 
all measure inferior to the fine sheep and goats 
that inhabit the precipitous fastnesss of the 
Himalayas and the Tibetan plains beyond, which 
though not within the limits of our Eastern 
Empire, are accessible to sportsmen from India. 
The tiger has been adjudged by experienced 
observers to be the greatest and most imposing 
of felines, to whom even the maned lion must 
give plaec, botli as regards beauty, size, fero- 
city and offensive armature ; nor is the lion 
unknown in India, though sadly diminished 
in numbers and in range of liabitat. 'The Indian 
elephant is perhaps inferior in size, though su- 
perior in point of utility to his African con- 
gener ; and India possesses four species of bears 
which find no countcri)art in tfic Dark Conti- 
nent. Africa agaUi, althougli abounding in a 
vast variety of antelopes, can show no stag 
equal to the bara singn, the sambar, and the 
spotted deer, whilst among all its tribe of ante- 
opos none surpasses tlic black buck in grace 
and beauty. 

Although the quantity of big game in India 
has decreased considerably during recent years, 
there is still no lack of sport for those who have 
the will to travel far in search of it. Under 
British rule there has been a great increase in 
population, demanding an increased area of 
cultivation, while the network of railways that 
has been spread all over the country has to 
some extent cut up the haunts of game. But 
in some respects these factors have been advan- 
tageous to the hunter. Dame laws have been 
instituted ; large areas of forest are reserved, 
and game sanctuaries formed in some loca- 
lities. Hallways have brought within reach 
distant hunting grounds that could formerly 
be visited only with difficulty. The sports- 
man from Europe, unacquainted witli tlic 
language and country, will find great difficulty 
iu carryhig out expeditions in pursuit of big 
game unless he is provided with suitable in- 
troductions. But with the aid of friends among 
the officials it is still possible for the keen hun- 
ter to obtain good sport, although for thef best 
of it he must remain in India during at least a 
portion of the hot season of the year. It is 
then tliat the tigers, which have been wander- 
ing over extensive areas during the cold wea- 
ther, may be more easily brought to bag, for 
die jungle has thinned out, and the great beasts, 
impatient of thirst, liave to frequent the vici- 
nity of water which, away from the rivers, is 
now confined to scanty pools. For hunting 
the gaur or bison, perhaps the early part of 
the rainy season is best, when the leaves that 
m ireather ciaokle aol oudly under foot have 


been softened by the fall the rain. But 
they also, and buffaloes, bears and leopards 
may well be sought for in the hot weather, 
wlicn the forest, stripped of its leaves, affords 
them little concealment. The stags, which 
cast their antlers annually, must of course bo 
hunted at the proper season, the spotted deer 
in the hot weather and other species during 
tlic cold season of the year. 'The great homed 
game of the Himalayas, the ibex, markhor, 
and the fine sheep to be found in the mountain 
fastnesses and in the trans-Himalayan regions 
must be looked for when the snow admits of tlie 
sportsmen reaching their habitat. Kashmir 
may well be revisited in March, but«the passes 
that lead to the roof of the world, where ovU 
ammon and ovis poli arc to be found will pro- 
bably not be open before June or Julji, 

Hunting grounds arc to be found tlirougji- 
out tlie length and breadth of India. Mysore 
and Burma produce the finest bison, but these 
splendid animals, though strictly preserved, 
arc to be found also in the forests of the Satpura 
Hills, that paradise of big game. The sports- 
man with a year at liis disposal, provided he 
has suitable introductions and is prepared to 
work hard, should be able to seeme specimens 
of most of tlic game animals of India. He 
might well begin in January in the Central Pro- 
vinces, where he would find black buck, gazelle, 
Nilgai, and a variety of small game in the open 
country, and where there should be no diffi- 
culty in securing some pantlicrs tdid sloth bears, 
sambar, spotted* deer and swamp deer. In 
the hills also he will find barkuig deerand four 
horned antelope, while tigers are not uncommon* 
and in remoter parts buffalo may be met witli. 
About the jniddlc of March tHo sportsman could 
go on to Kashmir, and find there brown and 
black bears, ibex, markhor and shapoo or oorial, 
before crossing into Tibet. He might be for- 
tunate enough to come acro^ a stag that had 
not yet cast its antlers . ‘and failing this, he could 
get his stag on the return jouniey towards the 
end of October, or iu November. If he has 
more time at Iiis disposal, Bitrina might well 
be visited, for there are found several species 
not to be obtained in Incjjia, such as the tsine, 
the browantlered deer, and the Malayan bear, 
and clcpliants and rhinoceros might perhaps 
be met with ; but this would probably entail 
an extension of the tour considerably iu e^^ess 
of the twelve fiionths. 

It is not Advisable to lay dowif'thc law as to 
irifies and equipment, but the sportsmen may 
be rccomraenaJd not to use small-bore rifles for 
dangerous game. A 450 cordite rifle should 
suffice for big game, and a smaller bore for 
aiitclof^c and gazelle, while a 12-bore gun will 
be found most useful for feathered game. All 
equipment in the way of tents an^ fufniture is 
best purchased iq India, and a list of the neces- 
sary articles could be obtained from any offi- 
cial who is acquainted with caft)p life. 

In Southern India all liunting is generally 
done on foot, but the fbortsman would require 
a couple of ponies. *lu the tSub-Himalayan 
Terai elephants are necessary, as the long grass 
renders hontiog on foot practically impossible. 
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Botanical and Zoological Surveys. 


The BotanicSl Survey is under ilic direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Koyal Botanic 
harden, Calcutta, witli whom arc associated 
the Economic Botanists belonging to tlm Agri- 
cultural Department, in 1912 the iK)st of 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
and replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- 
matic botanical work of Itulia is done for the 
department by forest officers and others. Over 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was •made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the little-known fron- 
tier r^ion traversed. 

Mammal Survey. — This work is carried 
on by the Indian Museum, the officers attach- 
ed to which have during the last few years 
given special attention to a survey of the fresh- 
water fauna of the Indian Empire. An im- 
portant movement has recently been inaugu- 
rated by the Bombay Natural History Society 
which has collected subscriptions for a survey 
of the mammals of India. This Survey was 
begun in 1011 with the object of getting to- 
gether properly prepared specimens of all the 
different kinds of Mammals in India, Burma 
and (icylon so that their distribution and 
differences niigl»t be more carefully worked 
out than hacr been done before, also to form 
as comijietc as possible a collection of speci- 
mens for the Society’s Museum in Bombay. 
Before the Survey started the Society had 
a very small tollectlon, and even in the Bri- 
tish Museum in nondon tlie IndiaA specimens 
were very poorly represented. 'I'lireo trained 
collectors from England are in the service of 
the Society and the specimens obtained by the 
Survey are beinjr woi;J:ed out at the British 
Museum and duplicates presented to the differ- 
ent Museums In India. Most of the country 
has been worked on the West Coast from Coorg 
as far north as Mount Abu, also the Central 
Provinces and part of the Northern Shan 
States and Ceylon. 'At the present time the 
collectors are in Kumaon, Assam and Ceylon. 
Funds for toe Survey wore raised by subscrip- 
tion from tne principal Native Chiefs and some 
prominent Bombay citizens# together with 
grants from^the Government of India, the 
Government of Ceylon,# the Oov^niment of 
Burma and the different loc^ Government^ 
as well as donations from thc^Royal Society, 
the British Museum and the Zoological So- 
ciety of London. ^ 


The Board of Scientific Advice was cs- 

tablishcd in 1902 to co-ordinate official scieiitillc 
inquiry, to ensure tliat research work is dis- 
tributed to the best advantage, ami to advise 
the Govoriiinent of India in prosecuting practi- 
cal research into those questions of economic 
or applied science on tlio solution of which the 
agricultural and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends. The Board in- 
cludes the heails or leading representatives of 
the .Survey, Agricultural, Civil Veterinary, and 
other Scientific Departments, with tlie Inspector- 
General of Forests and the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science. The programmes 
of investigation of the various departments are 
submitted to it for discussion and arrangement, 
and an annual report is published on the work 
done, as wtdl as a general programme of research 
for the ensuing year. The reports and th(i 
programmes formulated ani eommuuieat(‘d for 
consideration to an .Advisory Committee of the 
Royal Soch'ty, wliieh from time to time fur- 
nislK's valuabl(‘ suggestions and advice. 

The Indian Research Fund.— Scientific 
research work is rapidly developing in India. 
In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (£3:1,000) out 
of the surplus opium revenue was set aside 
as an endowment for research into epidemic 
diseases in connection with the Central lie- 
search Institute, at Kasauli. it was hoped 
that this sum might bo largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a goo<l deal of work lias already been 
undertaken. Its objects are defined as “ the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, inode of spread and prevention of 
oominunicablo diseases.” Fresh investigations 
into kala azar and cholera have been inaugura- 
ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever in the re- 
gions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It has been decided to 
devote to research and anti-raalarlal projects 
5 lakhs (£33,000) a year from Imperial revenues 
commencing in 1913-14. A new periodical, 
The ” Indian Journal of Medical Research ” was 
instituted last July, and will be published four 
times annually, as the official organ of the 
Research Fund. 'J'he journal deals with every 
branch of research directly or indirectly con- 
nectiM with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of what is being done in India 
for the advance of this work. 


IJATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 


The following Resolution by the .Govern- 
ment of Indh? was issued in October 1913, as 
a result of inquiries sot on foot after the loss 
of the TiAmic. — ♦ 

** The Board«of Trade made a comprehensive 
revision of the scale of boats and life-saving 
appliance to be provided on board shifs in the 
ifnited Kingdom and appointedT committees 
of experts to deal vuth collateral qu^tions 
arising in the oamf connection, Mmwiiiie, 


the maritime local Governments have been 
consulted as to the necessity for revising the 
rules which govom vessels in British India, 
particularly those under the Native Passenger 
Ships Act 1887, the Pilgrim Ships Act 1895, and 
the Indian Emigration Act 1908, which are read 
in the notifications detailed above. The replies 
show that wltile a revision is undoubtedly 
necessary, there is a great divergence of opinion 
M to extent to It Is required and tbe 
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Native Passenger Ships. 


linos on which it should proceed. The subject 
is one of couHiderable difficulty and complexity, 
involving a number of technical and other 
questions which need careful scrutiny. The 
Government of India have therefore decided to 
appoint a committee representative of official 
and non-official interests wliich will enquire 
generally into the sufficiency of the existing 
rules and report its views to the Government. 
The committee will consist of the following 
President and memb(*rs President, Mr. C. O. 
Todhunter, I.C.S., (Collector, Madras Presidency. 
Members — the Hon’ hie Sir Fazulbhoy Currim- 
bhoy Kbrahim, Pombay, C'ommander C. J. C. 
Kendall, P.s.o., K.l.M., Port Officer, Calcutta ; 
Mr. W. H. Ogston, partner in Messrs. Killick, 
Nixon A Co., Bombay ; Captain J*. Dost 
('ronix, Marine Oepartnunt, British Itidia 
Steam Navigation C’ompany, Calcutta.” 

The Committee nu't at Hombay on the 10th 
November and subseqmmtly visited other ports. 
It will submit its report to Ihe Government of 
India on the 1st March 1014. The report will 
he accompanied by drafts of the rules which it 
recommends for adoption. 

Difficulties of the Question— The appoint- 
ment of the committee was welcomed by the 
Press, though .soiius criticisms w'ere directed 
against the apparent narrowm'ss of the .scope 
of the inquiry. Tlie whole subject is one of 
considerable diffloulty and complexity. It is 
well-known that the standards laid down under 
the enactments now in force are not adequate 
to provide accommodation for all on hoard. It 
would bo invidious to specify any on(5 vess^d to 
Illustrate the inadequacy of tlie pri'.sent stan- 
dards, but it may roughly bo said I4iat, on tlie 
assumption that the cubic capacity which 
should bo provided hi life-boats should bo at 
the rate of ten eubie f(‘et per adult, the accom- 
modation now provided will only afford room 


for 20 to 50 per cent, of the number of passengers- 
carried. The question is further compllcatedl 
by reason of the fact that of a fuimber of native 
passenger ships many are never out of sight of 
land during their voyages, and that any 
insistence on the principle that there should be 
life-boat accommodation for all on board will 
nec<*s.sarily result in the curtailment of the 
carrying capacity. It is doubtful therefore 
whether, in the ease of passenger ships which 
are engaged in the carriage of passengers 
between ports separated by inconsiderable 
distances, some relaxation should not be allowed 
in the matter of providing life-boat accommoda- 
tion for all on board. ’!'ho matter is thus 
essentially one for local investigation. 

Working of the Act. — Under the Native 
Passenger Ships Act (X of 1887) the term 
” Native Passenger Ships ” is appV' d to 
sailing-ships, which carry as passengeis more 
than tliirty natives of Asia or Africa, and to 
stoam-.ship.s carrying more than si.xty eneh 
natives. Local Governments have discretionary 
power, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, to alter these numbers to 
fifteen and thirty, respectively. A long voyage 
is defined in the Act as a voyage in which the 
ship will, in ordinary eiie mistances, be conti- 
nuously out of port lor one hundred and 
twenty hours, or more and a shoit voyage a** 
one In wliich the ship will r.ot, in ordinary 
circumstances, be continuously out of port for 
one hundri'd and twenty hours. Thf,' spacef 
allotted to ])ass«'nger8, and .somef,,of her condi- 
tions, dilf 'r in a Ipug and a short voyage. 

'I'ho total number of persons who leH Indian 
IK)rt.s in native passenger ships under the Act, 
X of 1887, that (is, who left ^s passengers, 
being neitlv*r emigrants to*3the Colonies or 
»*lse where nor pilgiims to the holy places In 
Arabia, wa.s 2,r>26,248 in 1911-12. 



t^ersian (juif Trade 


The Briiisli (jamiection with tlic Persian (^ulf 
has been a matter of steady growth since tlio 
earliest developments of England’s mercantile 
and political interrsts in eastern seas, and is 
now so intimate that Lord Curzou made an 
official tour of the Gulf Ports as Viceroy of In- 
dia in 1904, while the two Conservative and Jd- 
beral British Porcign Ministers of reecnt years 
have both affirmed the prineiplc that for any 
other Power to attempt to establish a port there 
would be regarded by Great Britain as an un- 
friendly act. Britain has policed the Gulf, 
surveyed, mapped and buoyed it. Pew people 
in England fully realize the expenditure of 
blood aiift treasure and the patient and continu- 
ous effort by which we have during the past 
century established the peace of the Gulf, or 
the cUtent to which its maintenance is still <le- 
pendent upon the vigilance of our cruisers and 
the efficiency of our political officers. Still fewer 
realize that along a considerable portion of its 
sliores the people of the Gulf and their rulers 
stand, and have long stood, in treaty relation 
with us scarcely less close than those in which 
many of the Native 8tat(‘8 and Continental 
, Itulcrs of India stc'ind to the paramount Power^ 

British and British-Tndian trad(‘ in the Gulf 
, amounts to several Tiiillions sterling a year. 'I'hc 
whole of the Gulf is practically dependent upon 
the British Mail services for its postal communi- 
' catiolffe. It was the Indian Government that 
laid the cal^c; up the Gulf and across Persia. 
Lord Gurzon in a speech tojblu'- British Indian 
commu#ity at Bandar Abbas said : “ Should 
any one inquire why the Viceroy of India, while 
in the discharge of the duties of his office, should 
visit this platfe,4he answer may be found not 
only in the imiiitcrruptcd historical connection 
which has existed between Bandar Abbas and 
India for hundreds of years, but iii the fact that 
liero we are at Uni mouth of the sea whicli 
has been one or tho*^nuin and most bene- 
flcieiit areas of British exertion in Asia.” 
Great Britain has refrained from territorial 
occupation in^ the Gulf region. Britisli trade 
spreads its web inland from tlie Gulf littoial 
in numerous direetmns and is eliielly directed 
through the Gulf ports into southern and wes- 
tern Persia. Persian imports flow in from two 
directions ^from the north, via Biissian routes, 
alfd from tne soutli and west via the Gulf ports, 
and practically the whole of British and Indian 
trade with l^rsia is carried by theJatter route's. 

■ The statistics of Britislfand Indian trade with 
Persia are, therefore, practlc^ly a record §1 
what goes by the Gulf entrances. 

Since the chronic disturbance of the sont born 
routes began a few years ago, a gooi^dcal of 
British trade of small hulk has been diverted to 
the Butsian postal routes. There is also a com- 
paratively small, but rapid I v developing, over- 
land trade with India via I^sliki and Quetta, 
in Baluchis^^. • 

The main trade entrances to Persia from ihci 
Persian Gulf arc : — A 

(1) ThrouglvBasra, tflencc by river barge up 
the Shatt-cI-Arab to Baghdad and thence by ca- 
mel and mule caravan* across the JCuico-Persian 
frontier at Khanlkin^ to Kcrmanshali, iii the 
West Pcrsiaii £Lighlallds^ and on throi^li lia- 
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madaii to north and central Persia and Teheran; 

(2) Through Busiiire and inland via Shiraz 
to Isphahan, in Central Persia ; and 

(3) Through Bandar Abbas, at the entrance 
of the Gulf, and via Kerman to Seistau and 
Kliorasan, in casteni and north-easteni Persia. 

Another entrai'c(' is tlirougli Moluimcrah and 
into the we.stern higidands via the Kaiun Valley. 

The Course of Trade. 

The last published report on the trade of 
Persia by tlic British J.egation in Teheran is 
that for 1911-12, It shows that during that 
year the trade of Persia with foreign countries 
amounted to £19,319,863 as compared with 
£17,198,691 in the preceding year, an increase 
of £2,621,172 or 15'23 per cent. 'I'lic British 
Empire stood second in tl)o combined list of 
imports and exports, with a total of £5,521,486, 
or 27 ’85 per cent., compared with £4,541,500, 
of the pre\ious year, an increase of £979,926. 
British imiMuls into Persia wcjc, as usual, 
second on t he list witli £4,414.070, or 22*27 per 
cent,(in the previous yCar £3,793,303) and exports 
from Persia to tlui Britisli Empire amounted 
to £1,107,407, (previous year £748,257) or 5'58 
per <'('nt. surpassing for the first time those to 
Turki'y, wliieli were valued at £757,671 (previous 
year £800,054). 

The following table shows in fuitlier detail 
the value of the import and export trade of 
Persia M'ith Britain and certain otlier coimtries 
1911-12:— 



Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

Britisli I'hiiplre 
(('xcluding In- 
dia.) 

India 

Bussia 

Gcrinany 

I 

3,215,052 

1,199,027 

5,355,958 

332,522 

722,528 
384,829 
5, 685,. 596 
98,507 

3,937,630 

1,583,856 

11,041,554 

431,029 


In considering tlie figures of British and Jlus- 
sian trade, it must be rernembi'n'd tliat tliere 
have at no time been such obstacles to trade 
in the north — Bussian’s road of entry — as tlierc 
have been in the rest of Persia, and the roads 
have rei^iucd open for caravans to move free- 
ly along Them. 4 he presence of several thou- 
sand llussian troops in the north has doubtless 
bad a quieting cHect on the population, with 
its attendant advantages to trade, and it is to 
be anticipated tliat the Bussian trade figures 
will continue to show marked increases. 

ITaraadan, an ancient meeting point of se- 
veral trade roads in the rich highlands of West- 
ern Persia, is the largest centre of British trade 
in Persia, taking about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of Britisli goods annually and 
growing in importance. ICeriimnshali, westward 
of Ifamadan, is the forwarding centre, before 
liamadan is reached, of the important stream 
of British trade pouring in through the Persian 
Gulf port of Basra and up the Bhatt-el-Arab 
to Baghdad. The customs returns of Kcrmansliuh 
show in normal years a total of about £1,000,000 




worth of goods imported from the United King* A Turkish Chamber of Commerce was form 
dom. Of this (principally Manchester goods), ed at Hamadan in 1911-12. Its members con- 
it is estimated that three-quarters are for Hama- sist of most of the Arab agenis of British and 
dan. Large Arab- Jewish merchants established Arab firms In Manchester. It is presided over 
in Manchester ship their goods direct from that by the Turkish Ck)nsul. 

city to Baghdad, whence they are forwarded to Great developments in British trade with this 
agents in Hamadan. Apart from Lancashire part of Persia will ensue when the railway from 
cotton goods and a little Sheffield cutlery there j Moliamincrah, at th(? head of the Persian Gulf, 
are at present no British imports of consequence. I into this region is opened. Engmeers are al- 
It is said that inland transport tariffs being ex- i ready on the spot engaged in the preliminary 
cessivo and the southern roads infested w’ith j work of construction. British goods by direct 
robbers, British mcrcliants generally find it : steamer take at present as a minimum the fol- 
impossible to compete with Germany and llussia. lowing time in transit : — liondon to Basra, 
It is alleged tliat tiicsc two countries, being six weeks ; Basra to Baghdad, five days (but 
within easier reach, are able to supply the ' delay in transhipment is frequent). From Bagh- 
bazars of North Persia with goods at a much | dad to Kermanshah both mule and camel trans- 
smaller cost and that, although the quality is port are available during the summer months, 
very inferior, this matters little to the avt‘rage but the latter is suspended in winter between 
Persian. ! November and March. 

THE BAGHDAD ROUTE. ' 


British trade via Basra to Baghdad is chiefly 
transit trade for Persia, as indeed is the great(‘r 
portion of all Baghdad trade. During the last 
two or three years the virtual closing of the South 
Persian routes has beiudlted the Baghdad traffic 
by obliging goods which formerly entered by 
other lines to adopt that via Baghdad and Ker- 
manshah instead. Further impetus was given 
In the last year under report by good harvests in 
Mesopotamia ; and the commencement of large 
Irrigation works at Hindiyah and llabbaniyah 
In Mesopotamia by the British firm of Sir John 
Jackson, Limited, in 1911, on behalf of the Turk- 
ish Government, has brought money into the 
country and incroascul the i)urchaHing jMiwer 
of a part of the population. On the other hand 
the political chaos in Southern Persia has had 
a prejudicial effect upon the import trade. Tlic 
coarser Indian cottons arc said to find a sale 
chiefly In the less civilized traets of Persia and 
were consequently the first to suffer by the ex- 
tension of unrest. 'I’ho British woollen trade is 
well established along the Baghdad route, 
but is subject to violent fluctuations 
through various causes. A general demand at 
Baghdad for finer clothing is revolutionising 
local industries and larger quantities of worst- 
ed yarns arc consequently importe<l for weaving 
the better qualities of cloth from which abbas, 
or native cloaks, are made 

Other Baghdad imports from British sources 
are Indigo, leather, tea, matches, coffee and 


medicines, metals and machinery. India en- 
joys a virtual monopoly as regards tea. The 
matches are Swedish, coming through British 
ports. The coffee is chiefly of Brazilian origin, 
England and India are making steady progress 
in the trade in drugs and medicines, in which 
India is likely to oust France from first place. 
Practically tlio whole of the machinery is from 
the United Kingdom and the bulk of it consists 
of oil engines and centrifugal pumps and simi- 
lar equipment for agricultural purposes, a de- 
partment which the British firms at Bij'ghdad 
have well in liand. 

Tlio exports tlipugh Baghdad Vor the United 
Kingdom arc mohair, galls, wheat antJ barley, 
opium, Persian carpets, dates, hides and skins. 

The total imi)ort8 into Baghdad from the 
United Ki^jgdom in the la^ ttirec years for 
which returns are available were valued as 
follows : — s 

1909 £1,201,316 

1910 *£1,718,818 

1911 .. .i*- .. £1,199,597 

Imports from India are classed with those 
of China and Japan and their ^ivlues of imports 
from tliese three sources in the same years 
were : — ^ 

1900 ,. .. '..£461,668 

1910 £664,147 

1911 £747f.525 _ 


The following are details of principal imports from the Unitrd Kingdom and India during 
1909, 1910 and 1911 ^ 




1909. 

^ 

191d. 

1911. 

CJotton Goods— 



£ 

e 

£ 


£ 

U. K. 

Bales and Cases. 

24,111 

1,012,658 

18,726 

836,202 

19,353 

967,660 

ii51,433 

India . . 
Cotton Twist — 

. . Bales. 

6,425 

119,350 

9,207 

276,210 

7,920 

India . . 
Sugar— 

. . . . Bales. 

6,235 

88.849 

5,635 

81,717 

6,670 

Or 

86,000 

India . . 

Bags and Cases. 

3,122 

7,025 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Tea— 






81,052 

India 

. . . . Cases. 

16,116 

66,719 

13,908 

63,tW 

18^21 

U. K. . . 

«• Cases. 

5 

25 

10 

162 

87 

370 

Woollens — ^ 





280,05{l 


24,156 

U. K. 

.. ,, Cases. 

606 

42,420 

4,0&1 

35B 

India . y 

.. Cases. 

235 

651 

L 70 

446 

48 

93 
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The following are details of principal imports from the United Kingdom and Tndia during 
1909, 1910 and 1911 


• 

1909. 

1910. 

*1911. 

Coflfce — 



£ 


£ 


£ 

U. K. 

Bags. 

8,400 

31,200 

3,770 

16,210 

5,627 

82,900 

India . , 

Indigo — ■ 

.. Bags. 

273 

1,023 

141 

633 

1,571 

9,777 

India . . 

Drugs, etc. — 

.. Bags. 

617 

.33.318 

1,087 

43,418 

670 

27,443 

India 

, . Bags. 

1,767 

7,068 

2,807 

13,814 

3,003 

14,934 

U. K. 

Copper — 

. . Bags. 

116 

2,320 

165 

3,270 

363 

7,021 

U. K 

Bundles. 

2,326 

22,795 

7,559 

67,629 

4,121 

41,668 

India • 

Iron — 

Bundles. 

1,783 

2,9.50 

1,038 

8,617 

782 

6,647 

U. K 

Bundles. 





8,88g 

2,201 

In«a 

Tin— . 

Bundles. 




*• 

36 

18 

U. IC 

. . Case.s. 



57 

315 



India . . 

Paraffin Oil — 

. . Cases. 

•• 

•• 

1,409 

15,302 

*• 

•• 

U. K 

. . Cases. 



, . 


7,700 

2,896 

Silk— 






India . . 

Bundles. 

1,274 

20,291 

909 

18,760 

1,311 

27,464 

U. K 

Tobacco— 

. . Cases. 

485 

4,581 

293 

1,179 



India . . 

.. Cases. 



8 

1 

7 

6 

U. K. Cases 

Paper — 

.. 

•• 

•• 

12 

9 

1 

2 

20 

U. K 

. . Cases. 

, , 

, , 

, , 


6 

Infiia . . 

Pepper — • 

. . Bales. 

•• 


•• 

•• 

1,777 

7,108 

India . . 
Match#i — 

.. IV>g8. 

• ♦ 


3,459 

12,037 

• 3,548 

16,880 

U, K 

Leather — 

.. Cases. 

1,336 

6,144 

921 

3,874 

1,452 

6,140 

India a.. 

. . Cases. 

399 

1,739 

499 

5,257 

, , 

, , 

U. K. .. .. 

Candle%— 

. . Cases. 

• 32 

1,344 

453 

16,271 

’• 

•• 

India , . 

. . Cases. 

2,393 

5,504 

1,342 

2,668 

20 

20 

U. K. .. 

. . Cases. 

1,519 

1,747 

325 

345 

27 

27 

Gunnies — 







India . . 
Glassware — 

, . Bales. 

993 

1,074 

1,327 

14,587 

1,898 

17,636 

India « .. 

.. Cases. 



6 

8 

327 

1,962 

U. K. .. .. 

Cassia — 

. . Cases. 


•• 

87 

483 

109 

569 

India . . . • 

Colours — 

.. Cases. 



4,199 

12,597 

•• 

•• 

U. K. ... 

. . Cases. 

. . 


29 

146 


, , 

• India . 

. . Cases. 


, , 

. , 

, , 

*436 

2,180 

Hardware — 

• 







U. K. - 

. . Cases, 



662 

9,972 

, . 

, . 

India ^ 

Packages.* 

► ] [ 

, , 

129 

591 

, . 

. . 

Machinery — 

U. K. 

Packaf^s. 


• 

977 

19,351 

1,253 

25,060 

Flanks and Wood— 



• 




14,330 

India Pieces and Bundles. 



83,532 

11,187 

114,640 

Bedstead — 


• * 




13,398 



Charcoal-*- 

.. Cases 


•• 


•• 

1,218 

10,776 

India . . 

Baskets. 


, . 


. , 

40,591 

Bbony Wood — 
India •?. 

Pieces. 

• 




1,512 

13,608 

Cotton Thread — 






45 

1,687 

U. H 

Bundles. 




, . 

India • 
Enamelware— 

• Bundles. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

305 j 

84 

2,166 

0,150 

386 

8,634 

U. K 

India . . 

• k. Cases. 
^ ..Caseft 


•• 

•• 

•• 
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'I'he total exports to the United Kingdom 
and India during 1909-11 were as follows : — 
1909. 1910. 1911. 

£ £ £ 

U. K 255,744 330,361 284,347 

India . . . . 35,400 25,938 32,900 

Basra is a port of export for horses for India. 
The Turkish Government placed an embargo 
on the export of horses when the Balkan war 
broke out and this and poor prices in Bombay 
have recently considerably reduced the horse 
trade. 

The Baghdad Bailway Company have form- 
ed a depot for storing material four miles above 
Basra on the Shatt-cl-Arab. The latest avail- 
able returns regarding trallic on this river arc 
those for 1912. They show that in addition 
to the four launehes ami tugs (unployed specially 
for forwarding Baghdad railway material, 
Messrs. Lynch Bros, had three steannus plying 
on the Tigris and one in reserve, while the 
Ottoman Nahrie Company had five steanuTS. 
The Arab Steamship Company (;onl.inued to 
run three sL'amers and were building a fourth. 
I'he total number of steamers (uigagc'd in thi', 
river service in 1912 was therefore eleven and 
one held in reserve, ('xclusive of the four vessels 
belonging to the Baghdad railway trans|)ort 
service. The railway company have since 
increased their carrying arrangements. 


The following is a return of shipping of all 
nationalities which entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade of the port of Basrtfli during 1912: — 



(a) Steam Vessels. 




Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Briti.sh 

. . ' 

217 

*258,340 

German 


12 

30,948 

liussian 


5 

9,863 

Ottoman 


4 

2,395 

Persian 


1 

150 

French 


1 

2,490 


Total 

240 

304,186 

♦ Includes steamers 

entering 

from and 

earing to 

Ottoman ports. 

f 

(6) Sailing Vessels. 




Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 


91 

9,559 

Ottoman 


166 

6,000 

Persian 


66 

2,952 

French 


3 

252 

Zanzibar 


12 

1,508 


Total 

338 

20,271 


The following is a return of liritisJi Shipping which enteied and cleared in the Foreign ’Trade 
of the Port of Basra, during 1912. » 

(a) 8TKAM Vessels.- ' • ^ 

Entkrkp. 


■ From 

With Cargo. 

Ik Ballast. 

' Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

70 

56,000 

28 

14,000 

98 

70,000 

India 

100 

41,580 



lOO 

41,580 

Germany . . 

•j 

6,000 

1 

950 


6,950 

Belgium , . 

1 

3,000 



^ 1 

3,000 

I'ersia 



1 

200 

1' 

200 

United States , 

o 

. 5,212 



' . 2 

5,212 

Total 

176 

111,792 

30 

15,150 

; 206 ’ 

’ 126, 94» 


Cluarep. 


To 

With C^rgo. 

In Ballast. 

Total. 


I'essels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom . . • 

53 

137,140 



53 

137,140 

India 

130 

68,000 

11 

6,500 

141 

74,500 

Germany . . 

4 

14,250 




14,250 

Belgium « . 

1 

4,000 



1 

4,000 

Austria 

1 

4,000 


.. 

1 

’ 4,000 

United States 

3 

40,200 



r3 

10,200 

Total 

192 

237,690 

ir 

fi 

6,500 

i 

! 203 

244,090 
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(b) Sailinfi Vessels. 
Entered. 


From 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

Total, 


Vessels. 

Tonnage, i 

Vessels. | 

'ronnage. 

Vessels. 

'ronnage. 

India . . . . . • 

44 

4,689 1 

41 

4,100 

85 

8,789 

Persian Gulf 



4 

574 

4 

674 

Arabia 



O 

196 

2 

196 

Total . . 

44 1 

4,680 

47 

4.870 

91 

9,559 


To 

Cleared (with Cargo). 

Vessels. 

'Ponnage, 

India 


80 

8,904 

Aden 


3 

315 

Arabia 

Total 

2 

91 

340 

9,. 559 


BUSHIRE. 


Bushire is the most important direct trade 
entrance from the Oulf into Persia, 'the 
area in the southern part of tl)e country, for 
which tlio port of liusliire serves as a distribut- 
ing centre, falls roughly into two divisions : 
(a) The towns along the niain caravan route 
up to and including Isphahan (such as Shiraz, 
the principal centr.e, Kazerun, Abadch) and 
tlio province of Fars generally ; (b) the coast 
littoral, south of the first mountain rang»* on 
tho way to Shiraz, for a distance of mon^ than 
150 Jiiiles in length and embracing, near the 
borders of Arabistan, the large, town of Bch- 
behan and tbs district. 

To §icrchants generally, the markets of the 
first-named group are of more substantial im- 
portance, but in recent years, when the pre- 
vailing insecyrit^ and Various other causes have 
adversely affeefbd business in Siiiraz and the 
markets of upland Pars, the consuming and 
productive power of the coast littoral has 
become of far greater importance, and those 
importing agenties which have devoted them- 
selves to this sectioif if the, country have done 
increasingly good business. The reason for 
this is to bo sought in the very fair security, 
good order afd increasing buying powers which 
have for some years characterised most of the 
coast districts so*th of the mountains. "I'lie 
population of these parts may be estimated at 
little less than 100,000 persons and iKJssibly 
^ore. Arlministratively, each district is go- 
verned by a ruling family of Khans or Chiefs, 
who of recent years have*become semi-inde- 
pendent a#d are a la\^unto thonpeives, making 
war and alliances one^ith another, and taj^g 
their subjects and passing#caravans as tney 
dike. The livelihood of the villagers of these 
districts depends, as a rule, on their crops of 
wheat and bar’ey, on the date crop ^ on vege- 
table produce, cultivated by well irrigation, and 
supi^ying not only their own wants but taken 
into marKct at Bushire and the smaller ports 
for local consumption and export in the Gulf ; 
on crops^ tobacco, cotton, millet, #<^ 0 . Those 
districts .situated near the mountains or in the 
valley^i of the rangej||beyond the littoral are also 
productive of large ^jiantitles of gum insoluble, 
• of wild bemes and oil seeds and wild almond 
kernels, and draw supplies of clarified butter 
(rog/tan) from tho jflustoral villages at the higher 
altitude!*.' The^naeds of thQso . tribe-smen. 


drawn from tho bazaar at Bushire, are limited 
almost entirely to food and clothing supplies. 
Th(‘ hulk of a tribesman’s holongirgs consists 
of bedding, motnl trays for food, a little cro- 
ckery, c.f/., basins, eaiiiienwarf^ and enamelware, 
dishes, t«*a glasses with earthenware saucers, 
also teapots (generally of Jlnssian manufac- 
ture), earthenware i)lates, metal copper caul- 
drons for cooking, wooden or sometimes tin 
chests as receptacles. 

On the other hand, for dress tho Southern 
P('rsian tribesman is almost entirely dependent 
on imported cotton goods. Tlio material 
prosperity of the inhabitants of the littoral is 
by no means low. (’onditions are primitive, 
and there is no fresh groiiiul to be exploited by 
manufacturers and expoi’ters in the TJnitod King- 
dom in tho immediate present. The interior 
is not yet a country for the commercial traveller. 

The Briti.sh Consular report for 1912 says that 
railway transport might change matters, but 
the only openings which now suggest themselves 
.as possible arc the introduclion or adaptation 
of machinery in the neighbourhood of the ports 
for the treatment of d.ate fibre and manufac- 
ture of mail in c. rope and many similar produets; 
agricultural macliinory, with which experi- 
ments have, never been made in this hinterland, 
and which is an economic need, though sales 
could only Bcicntiflcnlly he developed by a firm 
with an agency in the country, abhi to find out 
rcquircincntH on the spot and educate the 
people up to a demand for it ; the manufacture 
in Europe of such implements as iron bils or 
spade-heads of a particular •shape ; machine- 
made imitations at cheaper prices of woven 
abbas (woollen or camfd’s hair cloaks) : imita- 
tions of the national felt head-dress of tho 
Southern Persian called knlahs, now sold in 
bazaars for 4 to 8 krana (Is. 6d. to 3tf.) each ; 
and imitations of tiioir national footwear 
(malikis), often home-made; but commonly 
sold for 6 to 10 krans (2*. firf. to 9d.) per pair 
in bazaars of towns. 1’be general standard 
of living and luxury in the towns is on a con- 
siderably higher scale. 

Effects of Disorder. 

From J908 onwards deterioration In the state 
of security throughout Southern Persia has 
been marked, anarchy has each year been 
worse than in the similar season of the previous 
year„ and the effect on trade Is plearly defined 
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n many ways, llccont reports speak to ex- 
cellent ^gress by the Oendarmcry organised 
by Swedish Officers, in pacifying this region 
and the Oendarmcry succeeded in re-opening 
tile Busliirc-Sliiraz road last November mean- 
while, the actual results of the insecurity 
on the roads and disorder tlirougliout the 
province are not easily apparent from the 
trade statistics and require explanation. They 
may be summed up under the headings of (a) 
enormously increased prices of transiK>rt into 
the interior ; (b) losscvs by Persian merchants 
unable to obtain in the local centres a buying 
price sufficient to cover both original invoice 
price and cost of transi>ort : (c) limitation of 
area of market for goods from the Persian Gulf 
when thrown into competition with goods 
transported more cheaply from the north ; (d) 
Impossibility of safe communication between 
provincial centres like Shiraz and the sur- 
rounding country districts, owing to continuous 
fighting, raiding and marauding, and, conse- 
quently, reduced sales to the country districts ; 
(e) congestion of goods in the provincial centres 
AS the result of the alM)ve causes, combined 
with excessive quantities of goods ordered out 
^T'frbm Europe ; (/) in consequence, largely 

increased indebtedness of Persian firms working 
on European credit or forced sales of goods at 

K bs involving a heavy loss in order to meet 
and obligations. 

The 1912 Consular report states: — '“Kinancially 
the full effect of this year of large iiniK)rt and 
dislocation of sales may not be apparent for 
some little time to come, but there is every 
reason to apprehend a crash in the near future, 
when oven Persian merchants with largo capital 
of their own— and they are not many— will be 
badly hit.” 

Perusal of the roiwrts of disastrous influences 
afiocting foreign trade with Southern Persia 
during the year 1911-12 will prevent any mis- 
approliensions to the effect that there has been 
a recovery in trade during that period and 
remove any hasty inferences from the fact tliat 
imports were assessed by the customs as £273,651 
above those of the previous year 191f-ll. 
The actual figures for 1911-12 were imports, 
£932,531 ; exports, £609,020. Compared with 
previous years : — 



ImiK>rts. 

Exports. 

1902 

£ 

£ 

1,179,996 

870,803 

348,202 

1903 

366,666 

1904 

889,825 

454,981 

1906 

761,932 

469,980 

1906-07 

863,842 

508,^1 

1907-08 

1,052,043 

497,^ 

1908-09 . : 

793,465 

432,. 596 

1009-10 

717,091 

400,892 

1910-11 

675,614 

348,950 

1911-12 

932,531 

660,020 


The increase of £256,917 in imports would, 
otatosthe Consular Report, no doubt be in itself 
lemArkable if it were not for the fact that it 
represents very largely goods “ dumped *’ into 
iu »nd not healthy consumption in 

the interior. Among artioies showing inoieases 
wore cotton j^iece-w^ods^ £150«350« Expressed 


in terms of weight the imports were : — 

1908- 09 .. .. 16,981 Tons. 

1909- 10 .. .. 16.404 „ 

1910- 11 .. .. 13, *879 „ 

1911- 12 . . . . 16,975 „ 


Almost tlie entire increase of 1911-12 on the 
previous year is represented by piece-goods 
(727 tons) and loaf siigar (1,147 tons). 

Of the £932,531, value of imports, the pro- 
portion assigned to the United ivingdotn rose 
from 42 to 44 ’5 percent., that of India falling 
from 36 to 31 per cent., the total proi)ortion of 
British goods, 76 iwjr cent, being thus over 2 
per cent, lower than in 1910-11. Imports 
from Belgium, as a result of heavy consign- 
ments of sugar, rose nearly 3 per cent. The 
proportion enjoyed by France and « Germany 
diminished by 3 and 2 per cent, respectively. 
The small imports from the Dutch East Indies 
again showed an advance from £ lO.lfO, to 
£20,095. 

In exports the proiwrtion of the values 
assigned to the United Kingdom rose from 
32*9 to 41 per cent., while that of India fell 
eonsiderably — from 28 to 13 i^r cent. — ^though 
the actual imports from India were £44,858, 
in excess of those of 1910-11 and the exports 
to India only £8.169, less than in that year. 
China’s share increased from 8 to 17 per cent, 
and that of Germany front 3 to 10 per cent. 

Tlic aggregate proiwrtion by value of the 
total trade of Busiiirc, which has been assigned 


tlic United Kingdom 

and India, has been 

recent years : — • 

Per Cent.'” 

1905 

. . (59 

1906-07 . 

62 

1907-08 

77 • 

1908-09 

70 

1909-10 

68 

1910-11 

.( ■ 70 

1911-12 .. 

65 


Shipping. 

Two hundred steamships with a total tonnage 
of 319,234 tons entered the (port of Bushiro 
during the year 191 1-12. us against 180 vessels 
with a total tonnage of 261,035 tons in 1910-11 ; 
190 steamships cleared tljc port with a total 
tonnage of 313,322 tons as comp .red with 179 
vessels and 254,706 tons In 1910-11. 

British sliipping increase^ from 165 vessels 
and 228,978 tons to 182 vessels and 274,444 
tons. The number of British steamships 
brmging cargo direct from the Unitc^ Kingdom 
was 34 as against 36 in 1910-11, and the numbCT 
taking cargo direbt to the United Kingdom 
29 as against(^l4 in 1910-11. « 

The following British^ lines are Interested in 
tite shipping tradf. of the Gulf and despatched 
cither their own or chartered ships : — 

Vessels in 
1911-12, 

Anglo-Algerian Steamship Company, 

Limited, (1896) 

Bucknall Steamship Lines, Limited *. 

West Hartlepoor Steam Navigation 
Gomptny .. .* .. tv: 

Messrs. Andrew Weir and Co.' ana 
other chartered steanuyrs . . 

British India Steaniv Navigation 
Company, Limited.. .. 

Arab Steamship Lines, Limited 

Bombay andc Persia Steam Naviga- 

tion Obnipaiiyj M •• 


c*26 

10 


17 

101 

10 

IP 
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In addition, 13 Gorman vessels belonging 
to or for the Hamburg-America Line called 
at Bushiro on the^utward voyage, 12 on the 
homeward voyage, 5 Russian steamers of the 
Russian Company of Shipping and Cominercc 
on tlic outward voyage and 6 on the homeward 
voyage. The number of independent chartered 
steamers also shows a ten^iency to increase, 
and with the extension of trade on the Tigris 
and the developments projected in that district 
it is not unlikely that other compani(is will 
make their apiK;arance. A Hutch scrvic(> of 
steamers from Java to the Gulf is in contem- 
lation. The Arab Steamship Line, with its 
ead office in Bombay, has made rapid progress 
and now has five ships in the trade, which arc 
carrying considerable quantities of cargo. 

Not for many years past had such Iicavy 
export- shipping from Bushirc to the United 

* BAHREIN 

An important trading centre in the Persian 
Gulf is the Bahrein Islands, lying in an indent- 
ation of the Arabian coast on the western 
shore of the Gulf. The Bahrein Group con- 
sists for practical purposes of two islands, 
Awal (the main island) and Muharrak. 'J'he 
former is 30 miles (maximum ineaHuremcnt 
and has an area of 208 sciuarc miles. I'he latter, 
lying a couple of miles from the north-east 
comer of the main island, is of a very irregular 
figure and has an area of only some 5^ square 
miles. 'Particulars given in British official 
reports show yiat the surface of the islands 
is for the greater part uncultivated, owing 
cliicfly to»the want of water-shpply, partly to 
the character of tlic people and the greater 
attractions of the pearl industry, which is 
centred in the inlands. Tlic population of 
the islands is rcckoiicd at about 100, ^M). With 
the exception of the more well-to-do towns- 
people, the inhabitants are poor and their 
wants arc confined to the simpler forms of 
food and clothinS. An essential feature of 
Bahrein is the large tilting population. As 
a port and trade centre, it is a place of resort 
for people from^he adjacent countries — Piirsia, 
Turkisli Arabia, ^ICatar and Trucial Oman, and 
to a less degree Central Arabia, 'i'licrc is a 
large interchange of ^Produce, but many persons 
also come from tiio neighbouring I'urkish and 
Arab provinces to make cash purchases. Apart 
fro#i these Commercial visitors, however, there 
is also the large community ^engaged in the 
pearl fishery, who in 1900 were estimated as 
numbering some 17,50fl souls. Che move- 
ments of this considerable body of iieople pro^ 
duce seasonal fluctuations in ^he activity or 
the local market. The most active time is 
in April and May, when not only the fleet but 
the families remaining ashore are provisioned 
for th^ following months. Again at Kuffal, 
on the return of the fleet and the payment 
for the pearls, there is naturally an increase 
in business which is more or less maintained 
during the iVlnter. The fact that the season 
of the import of rice also falls within September 
and Marsh, further ai|;entuates this seasonal 
stress. ^ 9 

Bahrein caters for a much larger public than 
its own resident or semi-resident population. 
It is the trade centre for the sum>unding dis- 
^ricto oil xqainhmdf Mb gi) MM 


Kingdom taken place as in 1911-1'2, more than 
13,500 British tons of cargo wore shipped. 

“ It is all the more to be regretted,” states 
the Consul’s Report, “that the Britisli shipping 
companies concerned did not pay the same 
careful aitoiitkm to the needs of shippers as is 
shown by tlic foreign companies ; great dissatis- 
faction was cxprcss('d by all ownig to the man- 
ner in which space was refused to Bushiro 
export cargo and the claiTiis of Bushiro put 
aside to suit Basra. With so sensilivc a clientele 
as the Persian exporter, it is a pity that shipping 
companies do not shew themselves more ac- 
commodating. The question of lighterage at 
ports in the Persian Gulf, and Bushire in .parti- 
cular, is another instance of lack of initiative 
and lack of combination on the i)art of the 
companies.” 

ISLANDS. 

mart visited by its out-elicnts and as a tran- 
shipping and forwarding port. Ile-export 
is cftccted by native craft. How largo a popu- 
lation Bahrein serves directly or Indirectly 
in tins way it is impossible to estimate. 

The exports for 1911-12 to Katar, Turkish 
Arabia and 'J’riicinl Oman, of which only a 
very small i)roi)ortion wen^ Bahrein produce, 
amounted to nearly Ks. 24,00,000 (£160,000). 

Tiiis includoil no pearls and practictally no 
specie, and may, therefore, be compared with the 
total import of general merchandise during the 
year of approximately Ba 1,12,80,000 (£748,000). 
The principal items were rice and cofl’ec, also, 
to Turkish Arabia, piece-goods, tobacco 
and kcrosiiic, and to Ivatar and Trucial Oman, 
ghee. Persia is also a large importer from 
Bahrein of goods of foreign origin. She took 
in 1911-12 general merchandise valued at over 
Rs. 11,00,00 (£73,000). The principal items 
were piece-goods, tea, rice and sugar. The 
chief inducement to Persian merclumts to 
import via Bahrein is the facility for smugg- 
ling the goods by native boat and evading 
the Persian customs. Taking the above flgures 
into account, we may be safe in assuming that 
not less than oue-thlrd of the imports into 
Balirein arc not consumed locally but are rc- 
forwarded to adjacent countries. The re- 
export business cannot be regarded as entirely 
secure. What tends to affect it at the moment 
is the insecurity of the Ilasa trade routes giving 
access to the Nejd market, and the inefllclency 
of the arrangements for the expeditious hand- 
ling of cargo at Bahrein. 

The Hindus and the Persians of Bahrein 
include a number of prosperous merchants 
who •control the bulk of the general import 
trade. The Hindus, moreover, represent a 
con.siderablc amount of capital in India, to 
which they add tlieir Bahrein gains. In the 
shipping business (exclusive of the native 
coasting trade) European influence is absolute. 
In all coses, criminal or civil, in which a foreign 
subject is concerned, the British Political 
Agent exercises the right of supervision. All 
complaints by or against foreign subjects are 
entered at the Agency. When one of the 
parties is a Bahrein subject, the case is referred 
under supervision to one or other of the locf^ 
xfikea aU rouDd, although security 
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In commercial transactions is far from com- 
plete, ti»inp:s miglit bo much worse than they 
are. TIk; general standard of commercial 
honesty among tlie better class of merchants 
is good. 

'the Customs Department is managed for 
tlie Kuler by a Director appointed by him. 
The present incumbent is a Hindu, a member 
of one of the principal Sind firms represented 
in Dalirein. The working of the customs has 
under tliis arrangement b('en quite satisfactory. 
'I'he Arabic, Knglisli, Persian, Hindustani, 
and Gujarati languages are all in use in the 
Customs office. 

The imixjrt duty is 5 p(‘r cent, nd valorem. 
In the case of certain mercliandisc, e.q., slaugh- 
ter animals, it is paid in kind ; and it is some- 
times accepted in this form when tlierc is a 
cpicstion as to tlic value of goods. Tlie im- 
portation of arms and ammunition, exceiii 
with the consent of the British Governnicnt, 
is forbidden by th(i treaty engagements of the 
Principality. That of intoxicating liquors 
and dings is prohibited by local regulation, 
permission being grunted only to Europeans 
to import for their personal use. The charge 
on goods imported for i'(‘-export without open- 
ing is in general 2j per cent. 

The arrangements for the landing of cargo 
cannot be described as satisfactory. 'I'lie 
natural difflculti(‘S ar(‘ great. Stcanuirs can- 
not approach nearer than two or three miles 
from the shore, and those of over 20 feet draught 
have to lie four or five miles out. i'argo is 
landed entirely by sailing boats, and in .Bahrein 
it is usually either blowing half a gale or is 
dead calm. 

Producing little but pearls, Bahrein is forced 
to import almost all her requirements in the 


way of necessaries of life from abroad. The 
principal articles of import are pearls from 
the neighbouring fisheries, specie from India, 
rice, piece-goods, ghee, colVee, dates, slaughter 
animals, sugar, tea, fuel and tobacco. The 
principal articles of export arc pearls, specie 
to neighbouring countries, rice, piccegoods, 
dates, coffee, tea, oyster shells (uncertain) 
and sugar. 

Communications with India and the Gulf 
ports are maintained by the regular services of- 
two lines of steamers. With the mainland of 
Arabia communication is by native craft, the 
time taken being entirely dependent on the 
weather. Tlu're is much traffic of native craft 
also between Bahrein and tlie Persian Coast. 
There is an Indian Post Office in «Bahrein, and 
the, rates to fondgn countries are the same as 
those between India and those countries. 
Kates to India are the ordinary rates <|| internal 
postage in India. There are no places of public 
entiutainment suitable for Europeans, and 
houses or quarters are difficult to obtain, and 
expensive. 

The language of the country is Arabic. In 
Manama, however, tbero are considerable 
Bersian and Hindustani-speaking communities. 
The Arab, as a rule, knows no language but 
his own ; foreigners usually understand Arabic. 
Eew of the native merchants are in a position 
to conduct coriespond(‘iie(‘ in English. They 
deal in Europi'an goods through their agents 
in Bomliay. The climate of Bahreifi is ex- 
tremely damp at all seasons, and is unhealthy. 
'I'he Indian rupee (Bs. 15 — £1 j and its silver 
and copper fractions are now flrf^ly estab- 
lished as the general medium of e.xchange in 
Bahrein. 


The trade statistics of Bchreiii present three very distirfjt types of business, vi 2 ., the move- 
ment of pearls, of spi'cii; and of general merchandise. In Balirein the pearl trade dominates the 
whole conunereial situation, Tlu^ import and exjiort of specie is in direct connection with it, 
and tlie business in general merchandise is subject to large variation according to tin* profitable- 
ness of the pearl fishery and the amount of money brought into tlie marjvct ify it, and available 
for general mereliantlle purposes. The following tabic gives the total ti'ade (ineluding Specie and 
Pearls) during tlie year 1011-12: — 


Branch of 

Trade. 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 

-e 

Total Trade. 

c 

i 

Bupees. ! 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

1 imports. 

Bupees. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
exports. 

_ c 

Bupees. 

Percent- 
age of 
totll 
trade. 

General merchandise 

Specie . . . . - 

Pearls 

Total . . 

1.12,28,865 

02,65,964 

1,34,83,.500 

36 

20 ^ 
44 

38,21,^65 

5,16,802 

2,99,20,000 

11 f i l,50.50,13o! 23 

2 67,82,706! 10 

87 1 4,34,03.500! 67 

3,09,78,329 
£ 1 
2,065,222 


3,42 58,067' .. 6,52,36,396 

* £ , £ 
2,283,871j .. 4,349, qp3 

1 

• 


Imports amount to 47 per cent, of the total 
trade ; exports amount to 53 per cent, of the 
tot4il trade. 

Pearls and Imports. 

The British Consul’s report for 1911-12 
says : — “ It i.s stated on the authority of a 
European expert that a good or bad pearl year 


is almost entirely a question of |>dce, and that 
the actual take of pearls probably does not 
vary by more than m per cent, cPrices in 
recent years have beea going higher and higher, 
and in 1911-12 they touched high-water mark, 
“It Is stated that piycea rose locally by 30 
to 40 per cdlit., and of^cn exceeded the prices 




ruling at the same time in Europe. It is also 
asserted that pearls now sell here for several 
times, even up to doii times what they did a 
few years ago. 

‘‘ A factor in the spoiling of the market from 
the purchaser’s point of view is said to be the 
keen competition of European firms pur- 
chasing in Bombay, which tias lead them into 
giving exorbitant advances to Arab brokers 
Uiere, exceeding the value of the pearls which 
they are able eventually to produce. 

“ The following is an analysis of the pearl 
exports according to common belief: — Eiually 
sold in Bahrein and exported by the i>urchasors, 
Bs. 1,50,00,000; of which rather less than half 
were exported by European merchants, and 
the rcmairfder by Arab and Hindu mer- 
chants in the ratio of 3:1. 'riic share of 
European merchants according to their accounts 
was only Bs. 40,00,000. Tliis leaves the ba- 
lance of export, rather less than Bs. 1,50,00,000, 
as representing the value of pearls sent by local 
Arab merchants to Bombay for linalsalc there." 

A French firm, a London Arm and a Bombay 
firm were represented iu Bahr(M'n in the year 
1911-12. The operations of the latter Arms, 
which were no doubt experimental, are under- 
stood not to have been large. The very high 
prices ruling were also no doubt discouraging 
to prudent buyers. 

The highest-valued articles of trade iu 1911- 
12 excluding pearls and species, were' — 


Imports. Bs. 


Bice ^ . . 


22,30,559 

Cottmi piece-goods 


20,40,015 

Coffee 


9,49,020 

Ghee 


6,97,242 

Sugar of uH kinds . . 

'I'ea 


5,19,975 


5.40,186 

Dates 


3,1)6,966 

Fuel and charcoal . . 


3,63,076 

Fish oil 


3,09,183 

Metal and me^ilwarc 


2,11,681 

Tobacco . . 


1,87,850 

Cotton yam and twist 


1,72,165 

_ Exports. 
Bice . 


Bs. 

10,92,534 

Piece-goods 


5,26,760 

Coffee .. > 


:),55,2U5 

Tea 


2,65,743 

Sugar of all kinds . . 


2,07,030 

Dates ^ 


1,98,075 

Ghee 

Tobacco 

•j 

1,87,420 

1,24,600 

Kerosene* . . . j| 


1,04,800 

Metal and metalware 


75,421 


About 54 per cent, of the total imports, came 
from the contiguous countries of Turkish 
Arabia, Ivoweit, Katar, Trucial Oman, Persia 
and Muscat. These imiKnts consists in tlie 
main of raw articles or of articles of local pro- 
duction, which can only be pro^ided by these 
countries, or, in the nature of the case, must 
necessarily be supplied by them. These 
are, therefore, of small importance to the 
European or outside merchant. Of the balance, 
Bs. 1,25,72,848, or 41 per cent., is supplied by 
India. Excluding pearls and specie, the 
share of the m'ighbouring countries above- 
mentioned in the trade in general nuirebandise 
is only 26 per cent ; that of India 59 per c(‘nt. 
There thus remains to bo divided among the 
other foii'ign countries 5 p('r cent, of the total 
imports, or 15 per cent, of the general merchan- 
dise imports. Imports from the United King- 
dom, Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium 
show a material increase over tliosc of 1910-11. 
The only European countries to which exports 
arc shown are the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many. This is, however, in a sense misleading, 
as the bulk of the pearls And their way to 
Europe, and a considerable proportion _ from 
Europe to Arneiiea. As the Agurcs stand, 
however, India absorbs 80 per cent, of the total 
exports. 

During the greater part of 1911-12, there 
were agencies of four shipping companies in 
Bahrein : — 

(1) Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co., agents of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company. 

(2) Messrs. Bobert Wonekliaus & Co., agents 
of the Hamburg-Amerika Linie. 

(3) The agency of the Bombay-Persia Steam 
Navigation Company. 

(4) The agency of the Arab Steamers, Limited. 

There is a regular fortnightly mail service of 

st(*aincrs of the Ibiti.sh India Steam Navigation 
Company, Jamited, between Bahrein and 
Bombay in each direction. Extra cargo boats 
of the same company also occasionally call at 
irregular intervals. The Arab Steamers, Jami- 
ted, also provide a similar fortnightly service, 
but tbeir boats are not always very punctual 
to their timings. 'J'lie Steamers of ttic Ham- 
burg-Amcrika and the Bombay-Persia Steam 
Navigation Company only call occasionally 
and at irregular intervals. Pearl merchants 
sometimes endeavour to get recent nows of the 
Bombay and European markets by having 
telegrams addressed to them to Bunder Abbas 
or Bushirc and brought on thence to Bahrein 
by steamer or native boat. 


BUNDER ABBAS. 

The district of Bunder Abbas consifAs of a considerably reduces this number. The port 
narrowiistrip of sandy and inhospitable looking owes its present existence to the fact that it is 
country lyii#g between high ranges of mountains a convenient, or perhaps the least inconvenient, 
on the north and the shores rf the Persian Gulf entrepot for goods destined for the south- 
on the south. The town itself lies near the eastern portion of the Shah’s dominions. It 
western en(POT the district, and is the Wat of a possesses from a shipping point of view but one 
Persian Deputy- Governor, who is subordinate advantage and many drawbacks. It is situated 
to the Governor of thrt»Oulf Ports. It consists at the top of a re-enteuing bay, extending from 
of a squalid cilicction o*[ houses, extending for Lingah on the west to Mlnab on the east, and 
about IJ miles along the shore ; its inhabitants across this bay stretch the three islands of 
are poor and unprogressive. The population Kishm, Larak and Hormuz, which form a 
is approximately estimated at ?0,000, but a natural breakwater ; consequently the port 
large exodus take a ^laco in summer which is very protected, and it Is very rare that the 
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eca is too rough to Interfere in any way with 
loading or unloading cargo. Against this 
solitary advantage is the serious drawback of 
a beach that shelves very gradually ; as a 
result the 4-fathom anchorage is 2 miles out, 
and the short masonry pier in front of the 
custom-house, on to which all goods have to be 
discharged, is high and dry except at higli tide. 
Lighters can only be brought alongside during 
about three hours at the top of tiie tide, and 
considerable delay is thus caused. 

From the days of ancient travellers, the 
fertility and verdure of Minab, a sub-district 
eastward of Bunder Abbas, have received eii- 
ccnluras, and the date groves and fruit trees 
of Minab bring a refreshing sense of peace and 
contentment to the eye and mind. L’he chief 
exports are dates, senna, wool and ghee (elari- 
flied butter), almost all the dates exported from 
Bunder Abbas (‘oming from Minab. Wool and 
ghee are brought into iNIinab from Rubdar 
and rersiaii Baluchistan ; the quantity vari<‘s 
considerably with the amount of grazing 
available, which in turn depends on the 
rainfall. 

Exixjrts of produce' grown in th(^ Bunder 
Abbas district are extremely small; similarly 
it is estimated that probably not more than 
about 6 per cent, of the total imports are con- 
sumed locally. Bunder Abbas is the port of 
the Kerman districts, and to a largo extent of 
Ijaristan also. Now-a-days, owing to the still 
greater insecurity of the northern trade routes, 
the largo bulk of the Kerman exports arc sent 
down to the Gulf. 

The last annual considar report shows that 
the previous year was an unfortunate one 
commercially, the trade routes having contin- 
ued in what may now be described as their 
normal condition of insecurity. This rendered 
the transport of goods uncertain, precarious and 
often perilous. 1’he long-continued nnandiic 
condition of the country told on merchants in 
the interior. Some failed, oth'^rs were tuiable to 
meet their obligations except after considerable 
delay, and trade was generally depressed. 
Imports, wlilcli since 1908-09 bad shown a 
slight increase, declined slightly. Exports 
showed an increase of 64 per cent, in 1911-12 
as compan'd with the year before, but this 
figure is in one way misleading and does not 
indicate an incn'aso of purebasing power in 
Kerman of anything like this extent. 

The increase in exports since the preceding 
year was in round figures, £119,000, out of 
which £55,000, were due to increased exports 
of carpets. Figures obtained from Kerman, 
however, showed that the exports of carpets^ 
from that province was less during 1911-12 
than during-1910-11, and that the incre».sc in 
the figures at Bunder Abbas was due to the fact 
that it was found safer to send carpets down to 
the coast than through Ispahan and Azer- 
baijan, by wliich route many were sent formerly. 
The Kerman figures, moreover, arc not alto- 
gether trustworthy of exports. The balance 
of the increased value in exports, some £64,000, 
was due to increased exports of natural products, 
wool, gliee, pistacliio nuts, drc., and may also be 
attributed in part to the excellent winter rains 
of 1910-11, and in part to the fact that certain 
European firms establisbcd in Kerman Mavo 
recently taken up the export of almonds and 


pistachio nuts. The prospects of the venture 
were not reported to be very encouraging.^ 

From such figures as ,^cre obtaini^le in 
Kerman, it appears that the total exports from 
that province actually declined duiing the year, 
and the present state of the country does not 
lu'omise an early recovery. All local mer- 
chants concur in Wie view that if only a reason- 
abl(! measure of protection could be afforded to 
caravans on the Bunder Abbas-Kerman trade 
routes, a ready and profitable market awaits 
goods in the interior. At present, profits must 
be large indeed to cover the risk of robbery 
ill transit. The J.ar trade route is generally 
even more insecure than that to Kerman, but 
the trade with Lar hs almost entirely in the 
hands of Persians, and no cases ^lad occurred 
of the robbery of Britisb-onmed goods on this 
road, up to the time of the last official report. 

Great disadvantage and handicap caused 
to trad»i at Bunder Abbas by the very high 
telegraph rates iji force between Bunder Abbas 
and all other places. Bunder Abbas has no 
tob'graphic connection with the interior of 
Persia, except through Busliire, with which 
place it is connected by cable. Similarly 
messages for India are sent by cable vki Hcnjam. 
Cable rates are accordingly in force even for 
places in the interior, and the charges are A8.14 
per word to Kerman and Rs. 1-1-0 to India, 
whilst the charge for a message from Bushire 
to Kerman is only about an. 1 per word. In 
the present disturbed state of the country 
telegraphic facilities arc more than ewr of the 
highest importance to trade. 11 takes a month 
to get a reply f;’om Kerman and 16 days from 
India by post. It is therefore evident that, if 
telegraphic facilities wore brought within the 
reach of the general public, it would be of the 
greatest assistance to trad#, knd would be a 
real boon*’to a mercantile community at pre- 
sent labouring under numerous handicaps. 

Imports and f.xports. 

The statistics of IWo trade of the port are 
taken from thcj customs figures, and may be 
regarded ns fairly accurate. 

Ihe bulk of the imports, 7|- per cent., come 
from the United Kingdom and India. Some 
of the goods credited to the British Empire arc 
not produced in it. The chief imports are 
piece-goods, yarn and twist, dyes and sugar. 
Burma candles, also sugar, tea, ti» and copper 
arc imported from India. Textile imports are 
confined almott entirely to British goods. 
The chief .classes of piece-goodif imported are 
sheetings, longcloth, enintz, and red and black 
twill. The pK'icipal kinds of woollen goods 
imported arc Khaki, black and blue cashmere, 
serge and broadcloth. There is no demand for 
cloth of good quality. An extremely com- 
plicated customs classification is in force for 
piece-goods which contain an ^milture of 
materials ; this classification is based on the 
proportion of siftir. cotton and wool contained. 

In yt^n and twist again, therii^s no seilons 
competition with British goods. Almost all 
the yarn and twist is^nt up to german to 
meet the demands of tne carpet Industry. The 
yams chiefly imported are Nos. 20 and 80, 
single and double. 

The amount of tobacc6 imported is at present 
small. The older generation adhere to the 
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kalian (water-pipe), in which they smoke Per- 
sian tobacco. Among the younger generation, 
the cigarette appe^ to be growing in favour, 
and imports are steadily increasing. The taste 
seems likely to spread in Persia as it has in 
India, and cigarettes seem to be in the present 
state of the country the one commodity for 
which there is a possible •new opening. Ali 
cigarettes are sold in the same packets as in 
India and the United Kingdom and the general 
complaint is that they arc too mild. 

y'he state of the country hampers any deve- 
lopment of natural products, the cost of transport 
being prohibitive in the case of such tilings as 
wheat. A European uho had spent many 
years in Kerman recently stated that in years 
of good haA^est ho had seen fields of wheat set 
fire to clear the ground, as the crops were more 
than si^oient for local consumption, and it 
was tocP costly to transport the surplus to the 
coast. Until a more up-to-date means of 
transport is available, no great developmeni 
in natural products can be looked for. 


Goods are sent up to the interior by camel, 
donkey, or mule caravan, tlio last-named being 
scarce. An average load for a camel is 400 lbs. 
and for a donkey 180 lbs. Hates fluctuate 
enormously 

Shipping Statistics. 


The total trade of the port during tlie years 
1909-10 to 1911-12 and tlic Britisli and Tndian 
shares In it arc shown by the following tabic : — 

♦ 1909-10.1910-11.1911-12. 


IMIORTS. £ » £ £ 

Total .. St0,363 430,328 426,640 

U. K 125,014 200,558 201,239 

India 111,055 119,845 121,676 

Exports, * 

Total .. .. 201,871 190,115 309,578 

U. K. ,. 9,732 34.212 40,064 

India .. ,,, 116,780 82,343 107,434 


British Shipping. 


The following is a return of British steam 
sliii'ping whic^ entered and cleared in the 


Foreign Trade of thr) Port of Bunder Abbas 
during the year 1911-12 : — 


Entjerej (with Cargo). 

From-— Vessels. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom 

.. 28 

49,974 

India 

63 

104,519 

Belgium . . 

2 

3,381 

Turkisli Arabia . . 

40 

60,280 

Persia 

1 

1,505 

Total 

.. 134 

225,659 

Cleared (with Cargo). 


To— 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Turkish Arabia . . 

79 

122,465 

India 

41 

67,785 


Total .. 120 190,260 


Return of steam shipping of all Nationalities 
which entered and cleared in the Foreign 
Trade of tlic Port of Bunder Abbas during the 
year 1911-12.— 


Entered (with Cargo). 



Vessels, 

Tonnage. 

British 

134 

225,659 

Russian 

8 

16,238 

Gorman 

12 

24,421 


Total . . 154 

266,318 


Cleared (with Cargo). 



Vessels. 

Tonnage 

British 

120 

190,260* 

German 

10 

19,961 


Total . . 130 210,211 


MUSCAT. 


Muscat is the capital and ilic principal port 
ojbthc Sultanate of Oman, whicli comprises a 
portion of the south-eastern coast of Arabia 
up to the entrance to the Persian Gulf. Muscat 
is the only ^irt of calLfor steamers in Oman, 
but as the town lies ar the end of a cove sur- 
rounded by huge rocky hills j^t has no meairl) 
of communication with the interior. The 
neighbouring town of Matrah, about 2 miles 
up the coast, supplies tliis want, and -iSi^hc local 
centre^for trade with the interior. 

The poiPulation of Muscat is estimated at 
about 10,000 persons and that of Matrah at 
about 14,000. The interior of Oman is moun- 
tainous, mftfthe inhabitants, for the most part, 
are poor. The population is estimated at 
about SOOfOOO, of whwm a considerable portion 
arc nomadicji ^ 

The majority of the settled inhabitants live 
by apiculture, of wAich date cultivation is tlie 
principal form} butitbo mountainous and arid 


nature of tlic country docs not lend itself to 
romuiierativc agriculture, and the quarrelsome 
nature of the tribesmen docs not encourage 
modem mcthod.s. 

Commercial law does not exist, and claims 
against Arab subjects arc difficult to settle. 

The language of the country is Arabic, but 
many persons in Muscat and Matrah speak 
Peilslan, Baluchi and Hindustani. Business 
communications can, however, be sent in 
English. The post and telegraph offices at 
Muscat (the only ones in Oman) have been 
established by the Indian Government. The 
customs arc managed by His Highness the Sultan 
through a paid Superintendent, a British Indian 
subject. An Imjiort duty, not exceeding 6 per 
cent, ad valoreniy is levied by His Highness, and 
this can be paid in kind when there is any 
dispute about the value. No wheeled traffic 
exists in the country, locomotion being by 
I means of camels and donkeys by land ana 
i coiptry-craft by sea. 
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I'he following table allows the percentage of the total trade taken by each country. It will 
bo noticed that India as usual .Stands first, and has handled almost half the trade. Belgium 
stands second in rank and the United Kingdom third : — , 


Country. 

Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

Percentage. 


£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aden 

29,519 

4,895 

34,414 

4.41 

Arab Coast . . 

3,520 

53,506 

57,026 

7.45 

Belgium 

101,026 

101,026 

13.20 

Franco 

666 


666 

0.10 

Germany 

7,293 

1,733 

9,026 

1.18 

India 

214,105 

162,082 

376,187 

49.20 

Persia 

3,007 

26,112 

29,119 

• 3.81 

Kgypt 

127 


127 

0.03 

ltu.sMia 

! 48 1 


48 

^ 0.01 

Sweden 

2,312 


2,312 

• 0.30 

Turkey in Asia 

' 3,521 

5,868 

9,389 

1.24 

United Kingdom 

1 93,321 

5 

93,326 

12.21 

United States 

5,086 

33,307 

38,393 

5.04 

Zanzibar . . . . . . . . , . 1 

11,878 

11,876 

1 . 55 

Other countries . . . . . . . . 1 

! 


2,093 

2,093 

0.27 

Total . . . . 1 

1 

463,551 

301,477 

765,028 

100 


The total volume of trade during the year 
1912-13 amounted to £765,028 as against 
£691,707 for the previous year, showing a net 
increase of £73,321 as against the increase of 
£26,190 for the year 1910-11. T1 h*sc ligurcs 
include .statistics of the huggahw (native sailing 
craft) borne trade, amounting to £30,861 
as against £49,810 for tlio previous year, 
showing a decline of £18,949., or 38 per cent. 
This decline gives an entirely wrong impres- 
sion, unless it i.s remembered that £23,000 
of bar silver, which was smuggled into India 
through the Cutch .States during the year 1912, 
did not, in 1912-13 appear in the returns on 
the export side, as smuggling luul apparently 
ceased to pay. Legitimate trade by means of 
•sailing vessels rose from £20,808 last year to 
£28,194 this year, showing the slight increase 
of £1,386 or 5 per cent. 

The total value of imports for the year 
amounted to £163,531 as against £101,320 for 
the previous year, sliowing u re.spcctable increase 
of over £60,000 or 13 iier cent. Arnrs and 
ammunition shew an increase for the year of 
£64,603 from which must bo deducted the 
decrease of £24,828 under tlic head of bar .s^ver. 
The result goes to show that the increase in 
legitimate trade is £22,456 on a tidal im|X)rt 
trade of last year (after excluding arms ai d 
bar silver) of £252,925. The items of the import 
trade are such as might be expected to accord 
witli the simple life and habits of the 
people. 

Arms Trade. 

Great efforts were made during the year 
under report to check the progress of the arms 
trade, so far as relates to the illicit export of 
anus and ammunition to ports wheru the entry 


of the.-sc good,s i.s prohibited. This rcf«’s to the 
Persian and Baluchistan Co^ts, where the 
trad<> IS carried on by tribesmen irom the Afghan 
Jiidian liordcr. •An arms warehouse ♦/as estab- 
lislicd at Muscat on SeptcmbiT 1, 1912, of which 
the publisheii rules and regulations required 
all arms and aininunitioii- lying in private 
godowns tr be brought and lodged in the ware- 
house, and all arms and ammunition imported 
after its establishment to be takim direct to the 
warehouse on arrival. Tlu' withdrawal of those 
arms from the ware house fias also subjected 
to check and license.*' *Arins can only be sold 
retail and to approM'd buyers, and the numbi'r 
of arms and tlic amount of luuinunition such 
puicha.sers are ullowetl to buy^are also limited 
to comparatively small quantities. In this 
connection it is intercstlhg to compare the 
imi)oi-t.s for the month.s of April to the end of 
October, by which time the warehouse 
regulations had begun seriously to alfcct 
till? traflle, wij^h those for the next five 
mouths. 

Dining the first seven months of the year tlio 
Tetums .show a« import of £14,739 as against 
£36,667 for the last five months, showing a 
decrea.'^e for the last five iiiontlis of the year of 
£lJ0,7^t, or roughly 75 per cent. When it is 
further added that the £36,667 of tho lpt five 
iiioiitlis of the year are almost eirtVely^liraitcd 
to largo imports qpnsigned to His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat and to the Shaikli of ICowiit, 
it will b» realised that the checl# io the arms 
traffic ha.s been really severe and far-reaching. 
Prices have risen at 60 i»er oant. As 

regards the share of eath country in the trade, 
Belgium supplied goods to the value of £99,490, 
the United Kingdom £7^,328 and Germany 
£6,216 only. *3110 Auglo-Tcrsian Oil Company 
of Muhammerah is uof- for the first time 
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competing with the oils of the Standard Oil 
Company, in an important Iccrosinc trade. 

The Yc)^r*s Shipping. 

Altogether 98 steam vessels entered the poit 
during the year 1912-13, representing a tonnage 
of 127,885 tons, of which 90 vessels entered with 
cargo, representing a tonnj^e of 125,555 tons, 
and 2 in ballast, represeifling a tonnage of 
2,330 tons. Uhc number of steam vessels that 
cleared from the port during the year was 86, 
representing a tonnage of 90,803 tons. Of the 
86 vessels, 70 cleared with cargo and represented 
a tonnage of 72,326 tons, and 16 in ballast, 
representing a tonnage of 18,477 tons. 'Fhe 
iiumber of sailing vessels which entered the 
port was 63, representing a total tonnage of 
5,021 tons. Of the 63 vessels, 42 entered with 
cargo, representing a tonnage of 3,461 tons, 
and 21 Jn ballast, representing a tonnage of 
1,560 tons. 'I'ho number of sailing vessels 
that cleared from the port was 30, representing 
a tonnage of 2,379 tons Of these, 24 cleared 
witli cargo and represented a tonnage of 1,607 
tons, and 6 in ballast, representing a tonnage 
of 712 tons. 'J he following table shows the 
number and tonnage of steam vessels of each I 


nation that entered and cleared the port during 
the year under review : — 


British 
German . . 
Russian . . 


Number 

Percentage. 

86-73 

12-39 

0-88 


Tonnage 

Percentage. 

75-89 

23-15 

C-96 


The lines of steamers mentioned below main- 
tained services from Europe during the year, 
viz . : — 


British ..Biicknall Steamship, Limited 
Striek Jjino, Limited 
West Itartlopool Steam Naviga- 
tion Company 

Russian ..C'ompagnie Riisse de Navigation 
a Vapeur et de (’ommerce 
German . . Hn mhurg-Amerika Line 
The British India Companj', who have the 
contract for the carriage of mails from and to 
India, provide one >vookly fast mail service up 
and down , and also a weekly slow coasting 
servle<* both Avnys. The vess('ls of the Arab 
Steamers, Limilid, have also maintained a 
s<‘rvie<5 between Bombay and Basra, but at 
irregular intervals. 


The following is a return of British shipping (steamshii)s) whieli (utered and cleared in 
the Foreign Trade of the Port of Museat during the Year 1912-13 : — 


Entkrld. 


:^om— I 

^Yith Cargo. j 

In ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage*. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels, 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

^ 21 

49,406 

1 

1.820 

22 

51,220 

India 

73 

72,018 

1 

510 

74 

72,528 

Sweden .. .. 

1 

2,093 



1 

2,093 

United States . . 

1 

2,038 


.... 

1 

2,038 

^ Total 

06 

125,555 

2 

2,330 

98 

127,885 


CliEARKP. 


To-^ ’ 

With Cargo. 

9 

In Ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

• 

Tonnage. 

Ves.sels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

1 

2,475 ’ 



1 

2,475 

India 

as 

55,578 

io 

9,i72 

72 

64,750 

r% 

Jeddah 

4 

7,277 

4 

4,265 

8 

11,542 

United State.s . . . . 1 . . 

3 

6,996 

• • 


3 

6,996 

Colombo . . 



1 

2,375 

1 

2,375 

Singapore , , , . . 

• • 

•• 

1 

2,665 1 

1 

2,665 

Total, 

70 

72,326 

16 

I 

18,477 

86 

90,803 





4 o 8 Persian Gulf Trade. 

Thft following la a rptnrn of shipping (steam vessels) of all Nationalities which entered and 
cleared in the Foreign Trade of the Port of Muscat during the Year 1912-13 : — 

Entered. 

Nationality. I With Cargo. In Ballast. Total. 



Vessels. 

Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

96 

12r>,.'j5,'> 2 2,330 

98 

127,885 

German 

14 

39,009 

14 

39,009 

llus?:ian 

1 

1,622 

1 

1,622 

Total 

111 

160,186 2 2,330 

113 ' 

168,516 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

With Cargo. In Ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

70 

72,326 16 18,477 

86 

90,803 

German . . 

1 

2,891 

1 

2,891 

fiussian 


3 9,900 

3 

9,900 

Total 

.. 71 

75,217 19 28,37 V 

0,0 

; 1 

103,594 
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Modem commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
ations were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of tlieir partici- 
pation varies greatly in different paits of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the M^ay in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the m^w India, while Bengal, 
very active in other flelds of activity, lags 
behind in ♦his one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances wc find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other inQportant centres, with a membership 
botli European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membeisliip 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies arc in ro sense Iiostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912, 
realising the increasing attention <ienumded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
tlicir organization. The Indian Chambers 
work Imrmoniously with tliis body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any lnclinatioi#on their part to enter into such 
close rel^ionship, because it is generally felt 
that th<r Indian Chambers can tlicmselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a IjOIuIou body could 
do It for thcih,t)and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it, have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
the immediate fcquirements of particular 
matters. A case in iiqint was the recent 
agitation for increased financial provision in 
regard to railways. Both the London Chamber 
and the Indian dbhambers made representations 
on this subject. But while in Tendon special 
emphasis was laid on the allocation of funds 
for increased rolling swek, the Indian Chambers, 
led 'by the Bombay Chamber, ha<l long pre- 
viomly rcalwed that the timi^ liad come wlien 
th*flrst deskieratum was not additional engines 
and trucks but the improvement of the railway 
lines, so thatythc rolling stock already running 
-could be utiUzed to greatPad vantage and moved 
about with greater rapidity. 

A new movement has receiray been started 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Karimbhoy Ibra- 
liim, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, wliich promises to lead to great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 


mercial organization. Sir Fazulblioy’s plan 
is for the formation of an Indian Commercial 
Congrt'ss, which would meet once in every 
two or three years, each time in a different 
centre of activity, and enable those who are 
chielly concerned in commercial and industrial 
developments in India to exchange views on 
current questions and associate themselves in 
the pursuit of a scientifically co-ordirated 
commercial policy. The proposal has met 
with approval in all parts of India and the 
next step will be the summoning of tlio first 
session of the Congress. 

The Indian Mcrcliants’ Chamber and Bureau 
ill Bombay issued in November a draft consti- 
tution of a proi)oscd Indian Congress of Com- 
merce, whicli was simultancou.sly c’rculatcd 
to otlH^r commi!rclal associations for their 
opinions. The proposed constitution provides 
for a session of tin; Congress “ from time to 
time as occasion may demand, but at least 
once every three; years,” Other provisions 
are as follow. 'J'lie Congress shall consist of 
delegates elected by different commercial 
bodies in India, an electorate of recognised 
and well known public bodies “ such as Cliam- 
bers of Commerce, Leagues, Associations and 
so forth ” being formed in each province. 
Eacli of such bodies shall be an electorate by 
itself or in combination with others.' The 
delegates assembled in congress shall among 
themselves (dect a committee of management 
representative of various parts of India and 
the Committee of Management shall elect its 
own cliairman ; The President, Vice-President 
and Honorary Secretary, or General Secre- 
tary, to be elected by the Congress. For 
the purpose of continuous work, the head 
office of the Committee of Management shall, 
unless otiicrwiso determined by the Congress, 
be in Bombay, where the Secretary shall also 
reside. The electorates of any Province where 
the Congress is to meet shall form a Recep- 
tion Committee six months before tlic date 
fixed for the meeting of the Congress, the duty 
of tlic Reception Committee being to raise 
funds for the defrayal of all expenses incidental 
to the holding of the Congress, the proper 
boarding and lodging of delegates, the hire 
of the place of assembly, or the erection of a 
convenient paudal for the puiTXJsc. The 
Reception Committee will be entitled to charge 
a reasonable fee from those who avail them- 
selves of the boarding and lodging, provided 
the head office of the Congress sliall be in 
Bombay until otherwise resolved by the 
Congress. 

The following aio details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies 
In India at the present time : — 


“ BENGAL. 

The Bengfl^Chamber of Commerce was found- tional Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal 
ed in 1834, Its head-qi^rters are in Calcutta. Chamber Is registered with a declaration of mem- 
Other someties connected with the trade and bership of 200. Its objects are the usual pur^ses 
commerce of ttib city are the Boyal Exchange, connected with the protection of trade in 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, tlic particular In Calcutta. ” Tliere are two classes 
Calcutta Trades Association and tlyj il^ngal Na- of members, Permanent and Honorary^ 
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MerchantH, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and Insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and jx'rsons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may bt^ 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

A candidate for ch'ction as a p<‘rmauent 
member, whether an individual, a firm or a 
joint stock company or other corporation, 
must be proposed by one and seconded by 
another permanent member, and may b(‘ 
elected provisionally by the Committee, but 
that election is subject to confirmation at the 
next annual general meeting. The subscription 
to the funds of the Chamber of jx'rmanent 
members residing or carrying on busine.ss in 
Calcutta is Ks. 20 i)er mensem, and that of 
permanent members nisiding or carrying on 
business elsewhere than in Calcutta Its. 32 
per annum. Mo entrance! fe«! is charged. 
Honorary members are not requinnl to sub- 
scribe to the funds of tlu! Chamber. Officials 
and othei's indirectly connected with the trade, 
comiuerc(! or manufactures of llengal, or who 
may have rendered distinguished scuvice to 
the inter(!sts rt'presented bv the Chamber, 
may be elected honorary members by the Com- 
mittee upon tile proposal of any two permanent 
members whetlK'r meinb('rs of tin- Committi'e 
or not. Strangejs visiting tlie Presidency 
may be admitted by the Committee as honorary 
members for a period not (‘xceedlng two months 
on the proj>osal of any permain'nt nnunber 
whether a member of tlie Committis* or not. 
Honorary members an! entitled to receive 
the last published reiK)rt of the ('ommitti'e, 
and to attend and speak but not to vote at any 
general nu'eting held during their member- 
ship, and may uikui the invitation of the Presi- 
dent. Vice-President or C'hairman, as the case 
may be, attend imder the like eonditions aj\y 
meeting of Committee or of any departn ental 
committee or sub-committee. 

Tlic alTttirs of tlic Cliamber arc conducted 
by tlie following olftcci-s, namely, a Pre.sidcnt, 
Vice-President, seven ordinary members of 
Committee, a Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary and an Auditor. The officers of the Cliam- 
ber, witli the c.xccption of the Secretary, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Auditor, act without ic- 
muneration. Tlu* following arc the Presi- 
dent and Ids Committee ttpi)ointed for tlie 
year 1013-1014:-— 

President. — Hon. 3lr. A. 31. 31onteath, 
(3Iackinnon, 3lackeiuic A’ Co.) 

Vice-President. — Hun. 31 r. J. C, Shorrock, 
(Geo. Hcndei-son A Co.) 

Committee. — Messrs. 3f. J. Calvocorcssi, 
(Ralli Bros.), \V E. Crum (Graham A Co,), 
H, Harris, (Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and Cldna), K. S, Highet, (Agent, 
East Indian Bailway), the Hon. Mr. Nor- 
man 3Icr.eod (McLeod, A (’o.), 3Ir. J. B. 
Strain (Bird A Co.) and Mr. A, Topping. 
(Macneiil A Co.). 

Tlie Secretary of the Chamber Is Mr, H, M. 

H aywood. 


The following arc the public bodies to which 
the Chamber has the right of returning re- 
presentatives, and the representatives rc- 
tiimcd for the current year ^ — 

Viceroy's Legislative Council. — The Ilon’ble 
Mr. A. 31. 3lonteath. 

Bengal Legislative Council. — The Ilon’ble 
Mr. J. C. Shorrock, (Geo. Hendemon A 
Co.) and the Hon’blc 31r. Norman 31c- 
J^‘od. 

Calcutta Port Trust. — Messrs. 31. J. Calvo- 
corcssi, 3V. E. Crum, C. J, K(UT, (Mackin- 
non, Mackenzie A Co.), A. C. Patterson, 
(Becker, Gray A Co.), the Hon. 3Ir. J. C. 
Hhorrock and 31 r. A. Topping. 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation. — 3Icssrs, 
A. C. Patterson, T. B. Pratt, W. B. Bae, 
(Sun Insurance Office), and Shirley 
TTcmcarno, (\V. H. 'J’argett A Co^) 

Bengal Boiler ('omrnission — 3rcssrs. T. Burns, 
(Bamagorc Jute Eactory Co., Ltd.), G. F. 
Scott, (Bi'iigal Coal Co., l^td.) and T. 
IV'iLon, (Jessop A t'o., Idd.) 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum — 
31 r. J. B. Lloyd, (Shaw, Wallace A Co.) 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission — 31essrs. 
A. B. Duncan, (Clive Jute 3Jills Co., Ltd.), 
and W. B. Steele, (Burn A Co., Lid.) 

Calcutta Improvement Trust — 311-. W. K. 
Dods, (Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation). 

European Defence Association — Th',. Hon 
31 r. J. C. ShoiTock. 

TTic Chamber 'dc'cts repniscntatives to various 
ofli(‘r bodies of less importance, sucii as the 
committee of tla^ Calcutta Sailors' llonu', and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. Tlu*- 
following are tlic r<‘cognis» I associations of 
l h<‘ Bc'ugai Chamber of Commerce : — 

Calcutta Wheat and ScmmI 'JTade Association,, 
Indian Jute 3!ilD’ Association, Indian Tea 
A.ssocintion, Calcutta 'IVa ' Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Iiisiirancc Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Imijort Trade Association,, 
Calcutta 31aiiiu* Insurance Agents’ Association, 
'I’he Wine, Spiiit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian 3Iining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers' Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Juto 
Fabrics i^liippcrs’ A.ssociation, Calcutta Hy- 
draulic Press Association, Jute Fal;ic Brolois' 
Association and Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Chai ber maiiPains a trilunal of arbi- 
tration for the detcrmuiation, settlement and 
adjustment of <’'sputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom "cside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by .whoWoever 
of such jiartios the said dispute.s and differen- 
ces bo submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Begistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from tim ■ to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Begistrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of suclii 
members aud> assistants, 
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The Chamber also maintaiuR a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent, 
Deputy Superintendent and Assistant Huper- 
iutcndeiit and the s*aff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 125 officers. The 
usual system of work for the benefit of t he trade 
of the ]^rt is followed. The Dopartnumt has its 


own provident fund and compassionate fund and 
Measurers’ Club. The Cliambcr does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Price Current 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- 
ber, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial iiK'ii on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on alW matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affectingfjnerchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general : to receive and decide 
refereuees on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such d(‘cisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, witli 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile , 
interests ; and to arbitrate betwetm parties 
willing to refer to, ajid abid(‘ by, ilic judgimmt 
of the Cliamber, 

’J'ho Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under tlw. auspiees of Sir Uobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of tlie Presidency, and 
the progriftnme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. There arc now affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Assoeial/ioi' which exists to carry out 
the same general oDjects as the Chanlbor in the 
special interests of “ millowners and users of 
steam and water power,” and th<; Bombay 
Cotton Trade Asscjciation, whicli similarly 
exists for the special br'p/flt of persons engaged 
in the cotton trade. According to the latest 
returns, tlie number of members of the Cham 
her is 120. Of these 15 represent banking 
institutions, / shipping agencies and companies, 
3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
3 insurance companies, 5 engineers and contrac- 
tors,* 84 firms engaged in gcmcral mercantile 
business. 

dUl persons' engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible to electijm to mci.ibership by 
ballot. 'J'he member’s subscription is Bs. 15 
per month and an additional cCmrge of Bs. 200 
per annum is made to firms as subscription to 
the trade returns published by the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public services, 
or " cn\ipent in commerce and manufactures,” 
may be elected honorary members and as such 
are exempt from paying subscriptions. Any 
stranger engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits anda^isiting the Presidency'^may bn 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber 'inserting his hame in a book to be 
kept for the pirpose, bHt a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of memberSj 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. ’I’ho 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ton or more members 
may re(^ui^ition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special molding at any time, for 
a specific pur])oso. 

The (Miamber elects representatives as follow 
to various public bodies : — 

TiCglslative Council of the Governor-General, 
one representative, ’.rhe Chamber may elect 
anyone, but in practice they have hitherto 
K'turmal their chairman. 

Legislative Council of the Oo.vemor of Bom- 
bay, one representative, who may also bo 
anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy 
chairman. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, two mem- 
bers, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, two and three being ('lerted in 
alternate years, 

Bi^presentatives on the Legislative Councils 
bccoino ex-offlnio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1913-14 and their ri'presentatives 
on the various public bodies - 

Chairman, Tin'. lion. Sir Charles Armstrong, 
Jvt. (Lyon, Lord & Co., Ld.) 

Deputy -chair man, T'hc Hon. Mr. W.L. Graham 
(W. & A. Graham A Co.). 

Committee, Major 11. A. L. Hepper, B. E., 
(Agent, G. J. P. Bailway), Messrs. A. H. 
Froom (P. & O. S. Co.), D. M. Inglis 
(James Finlay & Co. Ld.), Balph TCidd 
(National Bank of India, Ld.), W. H. 
Ogston (Killick, Nixon & Co.), TI. Tess- 
mann A. Blascheck & Co.), and G. E. Xydis 
(Kalli Bros.). 

Secretary, 3[r. R. E. Oregor-Pearse, 

AiButant Secretary, Mr. Noel Wilkinson, B.A. 

Representatives on — • 

Viceregal Legislative Council ; The Chair- 
man. 

Bombay Legislative Council : The Deputy 
Chairman. 
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Bombay MunicipalUy : Messrs. J. S. Ward- 
law Milne (Turner, Morrison & Co.) and 
D. M. Inglls. 

Bombay Improvemerd Trmty Major H. A. L. 
llcppor, 11. E. 

Bombay Port Trust, The Chairman, the 
lion. Mr. Herbert Greaves (Greaves, 
Cotton & Co.), the Hon. Sir Henry 
Procter (Killick, Nixon & Co.), Mr. A. II. 
Froom (P. & O. S. N. Co.) and Mr. W. 
L. Graham. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions j^r- 
formcd by the Cliambor is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Pules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. 1'ho deci.sions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
Is its statistical D(ipartment, which prepares 
a large amount of .statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port ami of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of eleven Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Custom.s House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
fitati.sticai information in connection with 
the trade of the iwrt, in both export and 
import divisions, which it is desirable to 
record. No other Chamber in India doe.s 
similar work. 

The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arri- 
val lletiirn which .shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade lleturn, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
variou.s kinds of merchandi.se and of trea.sure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movoments of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a woek detailed 
report.s known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements arc Issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached clotlis, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens,^ 
yarns, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry poods. 
Tlje third statement is headed, “ Movements 
of Piece Goods and Yarn by Bail,” and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways. 

The ” Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a largo number 
of important descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of ” Current Quotations” is issued ; 
once a week, on the day of the departure of tlic 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
tot Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
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Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber add the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of twelve, whose business 
18 that of actual measurement of exports In the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods In bales or packages. The measurers 
are ill attendance on the quays whenever there 
are good.s to be measured and during tlie busy 
sea.son are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details 

(а) the date, hour and place of measurement ; 

(б) the name of the sliipper ; (- 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(rf) the port of destination ; 

(^) the number and description of packages ; 
(/) the marks ; 

(</) the measurement ; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(A) the registered number of the. boat; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Bombay Millowners* Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects arc as fol- 
low : — t 

(a) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and users of steam, water 
and 01 electric i)ower in Indj^i ; 

(h) I'lu^ promotion of good relations be-* 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power ; 

(c) 'Ij’he doing of all tKise acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furtliered. 

Any individual partnership or company; 
owning one or more mj^U or Vine or more press or 
presses one or more, {^’inning or other factory or 
factories actuated by steam, water, electric or 
other power is eligible for membership, mem- 
bers being elected by ballot.^' Every member 
is entitled to one vote for each mill which is — 

{a) owned by such i&iember ; 

(5) subscribed for according to the* rules 
of the Association by wich member; 
and «- 

(c) worked by motive power separate and 
distinct from the motive power by 
wJlich any cTiher mill is worked. 

If two or more mills are owned by any one 
member but al'o worked by one motive power, 
tile member in question shall be entitled to 
one vote only in respect of the two mills. 

The membership of the Association in 1913 
numbered 78. ^ ^ 

The followingf wore elected in 1913 as the 
Association’s Representatives on public bodics- 
Bonibay Port Trust, Sir ^Vithaldas D. 
Thackersey, Kt., 

City of Bomiuty improvement Trust, The 
Hon’ble Sir Sassoon DaVid, Bart. 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Mr. 
Jehai^gir Bomanjee Petit. 
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The following is the Committee for 1913 : — 

Mr. J. F. Bradbury, {Chairman). 

Mr. Jehangir B. Petit, {Deputy Chairman), 

The Hon'blo Sir bassoon David, Baet. 

Sir Dinshaw M. Petit , Bart. 

The Hon’blo Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim, Kt. 

Sir Vithaldas Damoder Vhackcrscy, Kt. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Manmohandas Kamji. 

Mr. A. G. Dovey. 

Mr. Eehimtula Currimbhoy Ebrahim. 

Mr, H, R. Greaves. 

Mr. N. G. Hunt. 

Mr. D. M. Inglis. 

Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, (Junr.). 

Mr. C. V. Mehta. 

Mr. Sf A. Nathan. 

Mr. W. H. Ogston. 

Mr. N. B. Saklatwala. 

Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha. 

Mr. C. N. Wadia. 

Mr. N. N. Wadia. 

Mr. R.. E Gregor-Pcarse, Secretary. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau was established in 1907 with the 
following •objects : — “To encourage a friendly 
feeling and una#tmity among coniim^rcial men 
on all subjects Involving their (joinmon good ; 
to promote* and protect the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in particular 
to promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency ol^Bombay ; to consider and 
deliberate on all questions affecting tiie rights 
of Indian 3Ierchants, to represent to the Gov- 
ernment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances ; to collect ami . compile and distri- 
bute in such manner as may be most expedient 
for purposes of disseminating commercial and 
economic knowlo^gc all statistics and other 
Information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially Indian : as well as to form 
and maintain a libraiy, and generally to do 
all sucli matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects in view, ; to arbitrate between parties 
'williil% to refer to and abide by the judgment 
of the Chamber ; to receive and decide refer- 
ences of matters of usage and custom in dis- 

C ‘b, recording such dechfbns for fbturo gui- 
ce and assisting by this aiid such other 
means, as the committee for the tfihe being may 
think fit, to form a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness. ’* ' 

The Oh&mb^r has not yet taken up the work 
of arbitration, measurements, 

The followiim^ bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body Is directly a^liated to it : — 

Thb Bombay Native Pl^e-goods Merchants’ 
Association (which sends a Targe number of 
representatives); 
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The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member) ; and 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which is a member). 

The Chamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Merch- 
ants’ Association to the Bombay Legislative 
Council and a representative to the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay, whenever 
it is so notified by the Government {vide Act 
No. 1 of 1909). The Chamber also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Bombay Commercial College. 

Any person engaged in mercantile pursuits 
or interested in trade and commerce desirous 
of joining the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, there being two classes of members, viz. 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay lls. 30 
annual fee and (2) Mofussll members who pay 
Rs, rt as annual fee. An ordinary member also 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 50 on being elected. 

Geutleimn distinguished for public services 
or emimmt in commerce and manufactures or 
otherwise interested in the aims and objects of 
the Cliamber may be elected as Honorary 
members by a General Meeting of the Cham- 
ber on the recommendation of the Committee 
and as such are exempted from paying subs- 
criptions. They arc not entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Chamber nor are they eli- 
gible to serve on the Committee. They are, 
however, supplied with all the publications of 
the Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the Officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1912-13: — 

Chairman. — TTie Hon. Mr Manmohandass 
Ramjl. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. Purshottamdas Tha- 
koredas. 

Committee — Mr. Dinshah Edulji Wacha, the 
IIou. Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thakersoy, the 
lion. Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulla, the Hon. Mr. 
Lallubhai Samaldas, Sir Shapurji B. Broacha, 
Messrs. Madhavji Thakersoy, Walji Suiiderjl, 
Morarj Veljl, Ratansi Mulji, Naranji Haribhal, 
the Hon. Sir Fazulbhai Currimbhai Ebrahim, 
Messrs. P. J. Billimoria, Chaturbhuj Shivji, 
Jethabhai Walji, Sorabjl Edulji W'ardcn, Moti- 
lal Vallabhji, Oopalji Walji Sunderii, Mathura- 
das Vasanji Khimji, Mulji Haridas, Revas- 
hanker Jagjiwan, Jainarain Hiiidumal Dani 
and Devidas Madhavji Thakersoy . 

Representative to the Bombay legislative Coun- 
cil— Don. Mr. Manmohandass Ramji. 

^ Secretarji, — Mr. J. K. Mehta, M A. 

Assietant Secretary, — Mr. M. V. Vachharajanl, 
B.A., LL.D. 

Bon. Andiior, — Mr. A, C. Rice, Chartered Ac 
coimtant. 

Solicitors, — Messrs. Edgelow, Gulabchand, 
Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publishes every month a Journal 
in Gujarati giving information on commercial 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta- 
tistics considered important relating to the 
trade and commerce of India. 
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Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association was 
founded in 1876. The objects for which it 
was established wore, inter alia, “ to adjust 
disputes between persons eiiKaged in the cotton 
trade, to establish just and equitable principles 
in the trade, to maintain uniformity in rules, 
regulations and usages in the trade, to adopt 
standards of classification in the trade, to ac- 
quire, preserve and disseminate useful inform- 
ation connected with the cotton interests 
throughout all markets and generally to pro- 
mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the facilities with 
wliieh it may be conducted.” The Associa- 
tion had in 1913 50 shareholders and 50 asso- 
ciate members. Its affairs are managed by 
a Board of Directors, consisting of eight mem- 
bers, who, as appointed for the curr(‘nt year, 
are as follow : - 

Chairman — -Mr. T. D. Ahmre (New Mofussil 
Company.) 

Deputy Chairman— ^iv. Osborne Marsliall 
(Drennan A: Co.) 

Members, — Messrs. J. Muller (Volkart Bros.), 
C. AV. Bniel (Hruel I'i' Co.), J. P. Crystal (Crys- 
tal, T. A Co.) ,T. Ward (Ralli, Bros.), M. N. 
ITogg (Porbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co.), Otto 
Meyer (Oaddum A Co.), and one other. 

Native Piece-Goods Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow: — 

(f() 'I’o promote by cn'ating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi- 


ness q£ the piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay, and to protect the interest thereof ; 
(b) to remove, as far as it will be within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 
difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
frame such line of condirct a.s will facilitate 
the trade ; (c) to collect and assort statistics 
relating to piece-goods and to correspond with 
public bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
which may be d«emcd advisable for the pro- 
tection and advancement of objects of the 
A.s.sociation or any of them ; and (d) to hear 
and decide disputes that may bo referred to 
for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year : — 

Chairman — The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas 
Bamji. 

Deputy Chaitman — Mr. Madha^ji Thakersey, 

Don, Joint Secretaries — Messrs. Pursliotam 
ICanji and Javcrchandj Kallianji, 

Hon. Treasurer — Mr. Kallianji Damodar. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote 
the Interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and s<‘eds trade on a .sound footing. It 
is an influential bo<ly of large membership. 
The office hohhns for the current year arc as 
follow : — 

Chairman — Mr. Lukhamsec Napoo. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr. Ilirji Mulji. 

Hon. Secretary — Mr. Naranji Ilaribhai, 

Secretary — Air, Lalshanker Harprisad, 


(i 

KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber are sefi forth in terms similar to those of 
Bombay. (Bialifleations for membership are 
also similar. Honorary membership is con- 
ferred upon “any gentlemen interested in the 
affairs and objects of th<* Chamber”, subject 
to election b>» the majority of the votes of mem- 
bers. All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Bs. 100 entranee fee and the monthly sub- 
scriptions is Bs. 6 for any member contributing 
Ks. 600 to the Chamber Fund, in addition to 
entrance fee, and Ks. 12 without such contribu- 
tlor. The subscription for the Chamber’s pe- 
riodica returns is Ks, 6 per month. The affairs 
of the Chamber are managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Viee-(’hairman and eight members, elected at 
the. annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representativi' on the Bombay liCgislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust. There were last year 54 members 
of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year 

Chairman — The Hon. Mr. Af. do F. Webb, 
C.I.E., (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co.). 

Vice-Chairman — Air. W. N. Nicholas (Ander- 
son A Co.). 

Managing Committee — Messrs. J. H. Fyfe, 
(Mackinnon Alackenxie A Co.), J. I. Murray 
(Kwart, Rvrie(tCo,), E. Nevenhofer (Volkart, 
Bros.), H. Fflster (Ralli Bros.), H. C. Sharpe 


(N. W. Kailway), T'. J. Stephen, (National Bank 
of India, Ld.), G. W. Wilson (Donald Graham A 
Co.), S. (1. Woodward (Clements, Robson A Co.), 
Jtepresenfative on Vie Bombay Legislative 
Council—'Vha Hon. Air. M. do P.‘ Webb. (Mr. 
M. U. Nicholas during Mr. Webb’s absence on 
leave). '• 

Bepresentative on'lhe Karachi Port Trust, The 
Hon. Mr. Af. de p. Webb, Air. .Tames Kenyon, 
(Sauday, Patrick & Co.), Mi; J. H. Fyfe. 
Secretary — Air. E. L. Rogers. 

Public Treasurer — Captain S. Alylcrist 
The following are the principal ways in^ which 
the. Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. J'he Committee take intif' coiisidq’j^tion 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the i^'ort of Karachi. The dAmmittee. under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise as to the quality 
in which both parties desire the Chamber to 
do ro,” When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member liave agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee wit, undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations.c, A public ipeasurer is 
appointed under thr.'> author!^ of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and othej merchandise in Karachi. 
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MADRAS. 


Ihc Madras Chair bcr of Commorcc was found- 
ed ill 1886. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a Ann 
or signing per pro for a firm is eligible. Mem- 
bers who are absent from Mifdras but pay their 
subscriptions may be represented in tiic Cham- 
ber by their power s-of -attorney, as honorary 
members, subject to ballot. Honorary mem- 
bers thus cl(*ctcd arc entitled to tlie full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two- thirds of the recorded votes being 
necessary to secure election. Every member 
pays an eutftince fee of Rs. 100, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may bo represented on the Chamber by one 
or more 'ftnunbers and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Its. 100 once in ten years each. 'J'hc 
subscription shall not exceed Ks. 160 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from time to time in accordance with the 
state of the Chamb('r’s flnances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members 
tcmiiorarily absent from Madras pay one rupee 
per mouth. Honorary men bers ar(‘ admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for rc-clection without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The <9liambcr undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the gjanting of certificates of origir 
and the registration of trade ma^s. One of the 
rules for tAe last named is “ that no tiad(^ mark 
on ticki't shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian Arm trading luider a European naim‘.” 

The following publications are issrj^'d by the 
Chamber; — INIadras Price Current and Market 
Report, 'ronnage Scheduh; and IMadras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

o 

There arc 39 meinb.>j;)i and two honorary 
members of the Chamber in tin' Current year 
and the otlicers and committee for the year are: 
as follows : — 

Chairman— W. 15. Hunter, (Bank of Mad- 
ras). 

V^ce-Chainnati — Mr. Gordon Eraser, (Best 

Ld.i, 

Committee — Messrs. A. R. Anderson, (Madras 
and Southent Maliratta Railway Co.), A. J. 
Lccch, (T. At Taylor tV:,>Co.), J. A. Simpson, 
(Gordon, Woodroffc & Co.) A. P. Symonds, 
(Binny it Co., Ld.), E. E. L. jlV^orkc, (Walker 
& Co.). 

Secretary— 'Sli. A. E. Lawson. j 

The fsllowh.g are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber arc entifled to elect reprcvsentatives, and the 
representatives elected last :fcar 

Madras L^jislatice Council — The ’Hon’blc 
Mr. A. D. Jackson. 

• 

Madras Pork Trust — Messrs, Gordon Fraser, 
J. A. Boyson, ^inny & Co., Ltd.), A. H. Deane, 
(Dymes & Co., Ld.), and R. Greenhall, (M. and 
S. M. Railway). ^ 


Madras Municipal Corporation — Messrs. W, 
B. Hunter, C. H. Strakcr (Alfred Yomig & Co.), 
and II. H. Chettle (Holland and 3Ioss). 

British Imperial Council of Commerce^ Lon* 
don — Mr. A. J. Yorke (in Europe). 

Indian Tea Cess Committee — Tlie Hon’blo 
Mr. A. D. Jackson. 

Southern India Chamber. 

Tin', Southoni India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Otlice in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for sucli 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
inD'rcsts of members. Si)ecial objects are stated 
to be : — • 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to (liffuso 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial 
products or organise exhibitions, either on 
behalf of tlie Cliamber or in co-operative with 
others." 

There arc tw'o classes of members, |iermancnt 
and honorary. Tlie usual conditions as to 
eligibility for election prevail. 

'J'herc arc no I)odies afllliatcd to the Chamber. 
'Phe Chamber does not enjoy tlic right of elect- 
ing representatives to any public bodies, though 
its members hold seats in the 3Iadras Legislative 
Council, Port 'J'rust and 31unieipal Corporation. 

'I’ho Chamber's lilxccutivo CommitL'c elected 
in 1913 is as follows : — 

1 PresUient, Rao Bahadur P. Theagaroya 
ClK'ttiar, n.A. 

Vice-Presidents, Klian Bahadur M. A* 
Iviuldus Badsha Sahib and Dewan 
Bahadur Govindoss Chathurbhoojadoss. 

Honorary Secretaries, M. R. Ry. P. N. 
Muthusaini Naidu Garu, n.A., and 
Moulana Abdus Subhan Sahib. 

I Members. — Mr. 1). V. llanumautha Rao, 

1 31. R. By. P. Aiyaiina Chettiar Avl., 

Khan Bahadur Waiji Lalji Sait, Mr. 
C. T. Alvvar Chetty, n.A, 31. R. Ry. 
C. Srinivasaciiariar Avl., Rao Bahadur 

G. Narayanaswami Chettyar Avl., 

H. H. Mahomed Abdul Azeez Sahib, 
The Secretary of the Indian Bank, 
M. R. Ry. V. Arunagi Naidu Gam, n.A,, 
Y'akub Hussain Salnb, 31. R. Ry. C. 

* Bamanujam (-'hetty Gam, 3Ieer Abdur 
Rahiman Sahib, Rao Sal)ib 'P. Narabe- 
rumal Chetty Gam, b. a., Dewan Baha- 
dur K, Krishnasvvami Rao, C.I.E, 
M. B. Ry. T. Seetharama Chetty Garu. 
Hajoe 3Iahomed Hanoef Sahib, M. R. Ry. 
K. Nammalwar Clic5ibty Gam, 31r. A. M. 
Esa Bhai, 3Ir. 31. Jamal 31ahomed Sahib, 
Messrs. M. Somasundaram Chetty & Co., 
Mr. Haridoss Visanjee, M. R. Ry. V. 
Tliiruvengadathan Chettiar. 

Asst. Secretary, C. Duraiswami Aiyangar, 
B.A. 
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UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The upper India Chamber of Commerce 
la concerned with trade, commerce ard manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by tlic next general rtiecting Of thb Chamber, 
Honorary members arc elected on the usual 
qualifications, but can neither serve in the (lom- 
inlttee nor vote at meectings of the Chamber. 
There is no entrance fee for membership, but 
subscriptions arc payable as follows : — A firm, 
company or association having its place of 
business in Cawnpore, Its. 200 a year ; An in- 
dividual member, resident or carrying on busi- 
ness in Cawnix>re, 11s. 100 ; Firms or indivi- 
duals having their places of business or resi- 
dence outside Cawnpore pay half the above- 
rates, but the maintenance of a branch office 
in Cawnpore necessitates payment of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of from five to ten 
members, which has power to constitute Local 
Committees, of from four to seven members 
each, at trade centri's where membership i.s 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 


Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 

I The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
! nals for the settlement and adjustment of dls- 
1 piitcs when invited to do so, members of the 
j Tribunals being selected from a regular prlnttid 
list of arbitratorij. 

Tlie Chamber has in the present year 33 Cawn- 
' pore members, 26 members in outstations, and 
four honorary members. 

The following arc the officers : — 

President— ^ThG Hdn. Mr^ H. Ledgatd 

(Cooper, Allen & Go). 

Vice-President — Mr. IL Bi Blscoe (Elgin Mills 
Co., Ltd., 

Member. — Mr. A. B. Shakespeare 
(Begg, Sutherland & Co.), the Hon. Kal Bish- 
ambhar Nath Bahadur (Banker), Mr. J. D, 
Fynn (Divisional Traffic Manager, E. I. Rail- 
way), Mr. C. O’Malley (Cawnpore Cotton Mills 
Co., Ld.), Mr. T. D. Edelstoii (Allen Bros. 

A Co., Ld.). 

Secretary — Mr. J. Cl. Ryan. 


PUNJAB, 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
hcudquarterH at Dellii and exists for tlic care 
of mercantile interests on tlic usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier ProNince and 
Kashmir. There are affiliated branches of tlio 
Chamber at Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and 
Srinagar. Members arc elected by ballot, the 
only necessary qualification being interest in 
mercantile pursuits. There is no entrance fee. 

The rate of subscription is Rs. 10 per month. 

The following arc the Officers, Committee and 
Representatives on public bodies for the 
currci t year : — 

President — Tlic ITon’ble Mr. James Currie, 
(Janies Currie A Co., Delhi.), 

Vice-President— ^ir. W. A. Phillip, (National 
Bank of India, Ltd., Delhi Branch.) 

Committee — Messrs. W. Angelo, (Delhi London 
Bank, Ltd., Delhi), W. L. La Touche, 
(District Traffic Supcrintcudcnt, B. B. & 

BURMA, 


C. I. Railway.), J. C. Roberts, (Henri 
Gutmann & Co.), J. C. Read, (Delhi and 
Northerr India Flour Mills, Ltd.), J. G. 
Griffin, (Delhi Electric Tramways and 
Liglitliig Co.), Lala Har Kishen I,al, (Peo- 
ples Bank of India, Ltd.), Mr. ,T. 1^. Flynn; 
0>lstrict Traffic Manager, E. I. R.), Mr. 
M. Thomas, (Kahn and Kahn.) 

Representatives on Public Bodies 
Punjab Legislative Council — The Hon'ble 
Mr. James Currie & Co. 

Delhi Municipality — Mr. J. C. Roberts. 
Lahore Municipality— Mi. W. Muir Masson, 
(Secretary, Punjab Banking Co., Ltd.), 
Ral Bahadur Mohai. Lall, (Proprietor, 
R. 8. Munshl Gulab Singh and Sons) 
and The Hon’ble R. B. Ram Saran Dass, 
(Proprietor Mela Ram Mills.) 
Secretary— Mi. J. Renton Denning. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect the general mcr- 
cai’tlle interests of the province, to comnuuii- 
caU? with public authorities, associations narf 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to arbitrate 
between parties willing to refer to, and abide 
by, the judgment of the Chamber. The fol- 
lowing arc affiliated bodies : — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion, 

Rangoon Import Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies ; — 

^ Burma Legislative Ck>uncU, 


Rangoon Port Trust Board, * 

Rangoon Municipal Committee? 

Victoria Mer'.orlal Park Trustees, 

Pasteur Institute (^mmlttcc. ^ 

All merchants, bankers and persons engaged 
or interested mercantile pursuits desirous 
of joining the Chamber are eligible for member- 
ship. Officials and others indirectly connected 
with 'ho trade of the province, or who may 
have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chaigbeif may be 
elected by the Committee, either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members, 
as Honorary Members of the Qlbamber. The 
subscription is Rs. 20 per month. 

The Chamber m^rtakes arbitfatlons In 
addition to its ordinary woitt. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

The following are the Officers, Ck>minittee 
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and Representatives on public bodies for the 
current year : — 

Chairman — The Hon'ble Mr. B. J. B. Step- 
hens (Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
Ltd.) • 

Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jas. Wood, (Bullock 
Brothers A Co,, Ltd.) 

CowmrVtee— Mes'^rs. .T. C. Mackondrick, (Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Co., itd.), W. Bueluman, 
(Finlay. Fleming tfe Co.), J. Y. Munio, 
(National Bank of India, Titd.), J. W. 
Anderson, (Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd.), 
ir. E. Smith, (J. &. F. Grahnm <fe Co.), 
H. Schrader, (Mohr Brothers A Co., Ltd.), 
W. Macdonald, (Ilarperink, Smith & Co.) 
and S. Balthazar, (Balthazar Son.). 


Secretary — Mr. 0. A. Cuttriss. 

Representative on the Burma Legislative 
Council — The Hon'blo Mr. B. J.B. Stephens. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Poit Trust 
Board— IMc'^srs. J. 11, Halliday, (on leave) 
and t). Robcitson, (acting'), (both of the 
Arracan Co., Ltd.), I'he Hon’ble Mr. 
B. J. B. Stephenn, Mi. J. C. Mackondrick, 
and Mr. W. Macdonald. 

Representative oti the Rangoon Municipal 
Committee - IMr, S. Balthazar. 

Repieseniative on the Board of Trustees of 
Vutoria Memorial Park. — ^The Hon’blo 
Mr. B. J. B. Stephens 

Representative on the Pasteur Institute Com- 
mittee. — The Hon’ble Mr. B. J. B. Stephens. 


COCANADA. 


The following arc the office holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, whuh has 
its hp#-quarters at Cocanada, the chiet port 
on the (’oromandel Coast, north of Madias : — 
Me^-srs. P. J. Bose (Bank of Madras), 
Chairman ; A. Gardiner and B, Eddington 
(Coiomandel Co., Ltd.), IL H. D’Cruz 
(Wilson &. Co.), A. E. Todd (Simson 
Bros.), M. 11. Bv. Bao Bahadur K. 
Suryanarayanamurty Naidu <Juiu 
and G. M. r^ake (limes & Co ), W. Mac- 
kintosh (Shaw Wallace (fe Co.), B. J. 
Hunter (Ripley & Co.) and E. Wuister 
Volkart Bro.s ). 

Secretary, Mr. II, Muller. 

The fulcs of the Chamber provide “that by 
the term * melaber ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile Arm or establishment, on the permanent 
agency (fl a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants earrjdng on business 
in Cocanada, oj other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari^ Vizagapatam, ami Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only 
members resident In Cocanada can h(dd office.’’ 
Members arc cle sited by ballot. The Con - 


mittee, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of tlio Chamber, give their 
decision upon all iinestions of mercantile usage 
and aibitrate upon any eommereial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In the 
formei ease a fee of Bs, 16 and in the latter a 
foe of Bs. 32 must accompany the roferenee. 

The Committee consist of t members, including 
the Clubman, and 2 supplementary incm- 
bi'rs ; the Chaiiman to be elected by ballot 
at the general meeting of January in each 
year, for a term of 12 months ; and the Com- 
mittee, with 2 supplementary members, at the 
general meetings of January and July in each 
yoar, for the teim of 0 months. The entrance 
fee for eaoli member whose place of business 
is in Cocanada is Bs. 50 and for each member 
whoso place of business is elsewhere be Bs. 25. 
The subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 120 per annum, 
and for each member whose place of business 
is elsewhere be Bs. 60 per annum, payable 
quart eily In advance. 

A we-ekly slip of current rates of produce, 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by the 
Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon (^liamber of Commerce was In- 
corporated in 1895 and has its lioad quark rs 
at Colombo. All firms and poisons engaged 
In the general trade»of Ceylon are admissible 
as Members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must bo projxjsed by 
member, seconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors coifiiisting of ^(Chairman tand Vice- 
Chairman and from five to 10 members. 

The following is the racra.fershlp of this 
Committee at the present time : — 

Mr. Wm. Moir of Louis Brewn & Co., 

(Chairman). 

„ JtSb : TiOchore of Carson & Go., 

( Yice-C hair man). 

„ R.^:^^tt, (P. & o.s.:^. Co.) 

„ W. G. Macvicry, {Chartered Bank). 

„ 'R. Freudenberg^ 

,, A. J. Martin. 

„ H. E. Haines^ 

„ H. Goodwyn. 


The Chamber maintains an official Committee 
from wliom members aio appointed to con- 
duct siirvevs and ai bit rat ions. 'I'lie Chambers 
are not affiliated bodies. 'Fhe following are 
the public bodies to whicii the Chamber elects 
representatives and the ropicsentatlvos elected 
for the current year ; — 

Colombo Port Commission. — Messrs. .T. Lo- 
cho^o (Carson Co.), T. Ix'ese (Dolmege 
Forsyth * Co.), J. A. Ridge (Ceylon Whar- 
fage Co.) and R. S. Phllpott (P. & O. 
S. N. Co.) 

Colombo Municipality — Mr. T. I^ieese. 

Planters' Association of Ceylon — (General. 
Coast Agency and I.abour) ; Messrs. 
W. Moir (Louis Brown & Co.), J. Lochore, 
Hon. Mr. W. H. Tigg (Whittal & Co.), 
W. Shakespeare (Carson 6c Co.), E. Turner 
(Geo. Steuart & Co.), T. L. Villiers (Stcuart 
<fe Co.), W. G. Macvicar (Chartered Banli|, 
O. L. Cox (Carson <fe Co.) and F. M. MacK- 
wood (Mackwood A Co.), one seat belae 
vacant ; (Thirty Committee) Messrs. W. 
Moir, J. Lochore, W. G. Macvicar and 
G. L. Cox, two seats being vacant. 
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Indian Municipalities. 


There were 714 MunicipalitieB in British 
India, excluding Native States, in the year 
1911-12, containing a total resident population 
of more than 17 million people within their 
limits. This figure represents 7 per cent, of the 
total population of British India. Of the 
stated Municipalities 539 had a population of 
less than 20,000, and the remaining 170, a po- 
^mlation of over 20,000. The average size of 
the Municipalities, according to population, 
varies in the principal Piovmces from about 
7,000 in Assam to nearly 42,000 in Madras, 
in the Central Provinces (including Berar) and 
the Punjab the averages are 17,000 and 18,000 
respectively. In Bombay and Burma it is 
about 21,000. Ill Bengal it is 24,000 and in 
the United Provinces 37,000. 

Constitution. — Elected members an one- 
half (51 per cent.) of tlie total number of mem- 
bers in all Mmiieipalities taken together. Jiz- 
officio members arc 14 per cent, and nominated 
members 85 per cent. Elected members arc 
in a 'majority in the cities of Bombay, Madras, 
and llangoon, and in the Municipalities of 
Bengal (excluding Calcutta), the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. They are 60 per cent, in 
Calcutta. There are no elected members in 
the Municipalities of the North-West Frontier 
Province and British Baluchistan ; and they 
number only 17 per cent, of the total number of 
members of the Municipalities in Burma (ex- 
cluding llangoon) and 33 per cent, in Assam. 
In these places nominated members constitute 
a majority. The uon-offlelals outnumber the 
officials in all Municipalities taken together 
in the proportion of nearly 4 to 1. The pre- 
ponderance is greatest in the City of Bombay 
where 91 per cent, of the members are non- 
offlcials. Nearly ninety per cent of the mem- 
bers of all Municipalities taken together are 
Indians. Indians outnumber Europeans in 
all cases except in llangoon where they re- 
mesent 48 per cent. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Berar and In the Mu- 
nicipalities of Bombay (excluding Bombay 
city), more than 90 per cent of the total numbers 
are Indians. 

Income. — Generally speaking, the income 
of the Municipalities is small. 'I’he four citics- 
Calcutta, Bombay, flladras, and llangoon— 
together provide nearly 40 per cent of the total 
income (i.e., excluding receipts credited to the 
head " Extraordinary and Debt ” of lls. 
7,46,00,000. Of tlie others only’ 13 have an 
annual income of over lls. 5,00,000. The 
average income of all Municipalities other than t 
the four mentioned above is only Bs. 64,144. 
It is highest in Madras (Rs. 90,0()0) and l^>wcst 
In Assam (Rs. 31,000). The following table 
shews in lakhs of rupees the proceeds of the 
principal heads of revenue for all Municipalities 
taken together and the percentage borae by 
each principal head to the total income : — 


Mimiolpal rates and taxes 
House and land tax 
Octroi (net) 

Water rate 


Per- 

Income centago 
(in lakhs to totol 
of rupees), income. 

.. 168*43 21-2 

.. 138*64 18*6 

.. 79*67 10*7 


Per- 

^ Incomt centago 
(in lakhs to total 
ot rupees). Income, 


Conservancy tax . . 

52*33 

7*0 

Vehicles and animrls 

19*23 

2*6 

Professions and trades 

15*87 

2*1 

Tolls on roads and ferries . 

15*01 

2*0 

Lighting rate 

12*24 

1*7 

Other taxes 

22*79 

3*0, 

Revenue derived from mu- 
nicipal property and po- 
wers apart from taxation.. 

121*52 

16*3 

Grants, contributions, and 
miscellaneous 

109*87 

14*8 


Octroi. — This is the chief source of income 
in the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, the United Provinces; the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and Bombay (excluding 
Bombay City). The percentage borne by It to 
the total income of the Municipalities of the 
province is given below : — 

Per cent. 


Punjab . . . . . . . . 60 

North-West Frontier Province . . 65 

United Provinces . . . . . , 40 

Central Provinces and Berar . . , 33 

Bombay (c.Ycliiding Bombay Cifey) . . 32 


Octroi is also^ levied in Bombay Cf*^y where 
it contributed 14 per cent, of the total income. 
It is not levied elsewhere except in tlie Sambal- 
jmr District which at one time belonged to the 
Central Pr'*vinccs but now "^orms part of the 
new province of Bihar and Orissa. 


Bates and Taxes. — In Bengal, Madras, 
Assam, and in the four citie- of Calcutta, Bom- 
bay. llangoon and Aradras, other Mimieipal 
rates and tixes, the most important of which 
is the tax on houses and lands, provide the 
greater part of the total Munic.f-ol income. In 
Burma, excluding Rangoon, nearly half the 
total income is derived from Municipal pro- 
perty, chiefly markets and slaughter hQ'ises^ 
The general incidence of taxation per head of 
the population of the municipal t "ea was.Rs. 
2.95 in 1911-12, but it varies greatly in*cll- 
fferent areas, thus ; — 


Rangoon .. 

City of Bombay . . 

Calcutta . . , , , . , , , 

Cityiof Madras . . 

North-West Frontier Provtaoe. . 

Punjab 

Presidency of Bombay , . 

Bihar and Orissa . . . ^ 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 
United Provinces ofkgra and Oudlt^ 

Assam 

Bengal 

Prestdency of Madras • . . 
Ooorg .. .. , .* 


Rs.. 

9*841 

10*87 

9*68 

3*36 

3*08 

2*38 

2*44 

1*08 

2*29 

1*90 

1*76 

1*63 

1*92 

1*35 

1*02 
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Expenditure. — The totai expenditure of the Municipaliticg, excluding that debited to the 
head ** Extraordinary and ID^bt,’* amounted to Rs. 7,20,00,000 in 1911-12. The following 
table shews what percentage of the total expenditure is debited to the principal heads In the 
chief Provinces. 


• 

Conservancy 

Public Works, includ- 
ing roads, buildings, 
stores & establishment. 

General administration, 
including cost of col- 
lection. 

Interest on loans. 

Drainage. 

Water-supply. 

Fire lighting, police. 

Hospitals and vaccina- 
tion. 

Education. 

Burma (excluding Rangoon) . . 

18*4 

15 

9*1 

3*3 

4*0 

6*8 

6*2 

15*3 

4*01 

Rangoon 

15‘4 

13-8 

6*9 

16*7 

4*6 

12*5 

9*1 

4*0 

5:7 

Ass^n 

20‘6 

18*4 

6*8 

0*1 

2*3 

25*7 

4*2 

3*0 

4‘0 

Bengal (excluding Calcutta) .. 

30*3 

16-5 

7*3 

3*3 

5*9 

6-7 

7*1 

6*4 

3*3 

Calcutta 

15-9 

13*9 

9*0 

21*4 

8*0 

12*1 

10*4 

1*8 

1*8 

Bihar and Orissa 

26-6 

15*2 

8*2 

1*6 

6*5 

9*0 

4*2 

18*9 

3*1 

United Provhices 

19‘6 

121 

11*7 

6*1 

10*3 

12*6 

6*3 

2*8 

6*1 

Punjab 

Bombay (excluding Bombay 

13-5 

14*4 

11*4 

2*5 

6*2 

11*5 

6*7 

9*5 

8*2 

City) 

15-3 

17-3 

9*3 

2*5 

6*0 

16*0 

5*3 

5*0 

14*8 

Bombay City . . 

16*5 

11-9 

0*1 

20*1 

11*4 

5*4 

4*6 

17*7 

3*9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

16-3 

10*4 

10*9 

2*4 

7*8 

21*7 

3*2 

3*4 

9*9 

Madras(excluding Madras City) 

19-4 

24*4 

6*9 

2*7 

2*4 

11*0 

3*9 

10*0 

9*5 

Madras City 

9*02 

23*8 

0*9 

9*7 

21*2 

14*2 

2-S 

4*8 

0*9 

Totfl for British India 

t _ 

17*5 

15*0 

8*7 



9*r> 

8*0 

11*7 

0* I 

1 5*9 

5*9 


Noiified Areas. — In tlib Punjab, thc! United ProvinceH, Burma, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and Berar and the North-Western Frontier Province certain provisions of the Municipal 
Acts are extended to small towns, which are not fitted for thc full responsibilities of Municipal 
Government, l^t which nevertheless require organised measures for sanitation and other purposes. 
These are described as “ Notified Areas,” and under thc Acts providing for their constitution, 
each area must contain a town or bazar, must be not a purely agricultural village, and must not 
have a population exceeding 10,000. 'I'hc statistics relating to these areas arc not included in 
the tables. 


The following t^e shows the number of Notified Areas and their total income and expendi- 
ture in 1911-12 : — 


w ' ■ ■ ■■■■'■■■ " 

Number 
of Notified 
Areas. 

Income. 

Expenditure, 

• 

t 

Burma _ 

17 

Rs. 

6,87,339 

Rs. 

5,12,303 

•■Punjab ^ 

101 

6,47,956 

4,10,464 

United Provinces . . 

45 

4,12,383 

2,97,397 

Central Pmvinces and Berar 

Bombay .• 

North-West Frontier Province . . , . » . . 

# 

Total . . 1 

$ 1 

y 

7 

87,346 

68,035 

14 

41,758 

40,647 

8 

66,136 

46,302 

> 195 

18,36,918 

13,75,148 


LOCAL BOARDS. 


The duties and funciitms assigned to the 
IfunicipaljMes in urban areas arc ass^cd to the 
Boards ip rural areas. These Boards operate 
Under the sanctlonuof the legislature (given 
In or •about 1884), in every province except 
Burma. In* each district there is a Board, 
subordinate to which are two or more local 
Boards, and in Bengal and Ifadras there are 


also Union Committees or PancMyela. There 
are in’ India- 198 nfstrict Boards and 533 Local 
Boards subordinate to them. There are also 
449 Union Committees, 393 in Madras and 6d 
in Bengal. Thc population of the tracts over 
which the Boards have jurisdiction was over 
213 millions' in 1911-12, ‘according to the local 
reports. Excluding the Union Committees,* 
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to whicli the elective principle haa not been 
applied, the mcrabera of the Boards numbered 
16,627 in 1911-12, of whom 5,793, being about 
35 per cent, were elected. The others were 
cither nominated or ex-officio members (8,438 
of the former and 2,396 of the latter), and of 
these others the largest numbers in proportion 
to the total number of members, arc on the 
North-West Frontier rrovince and the Madras 
Boards, tlie latter being far more largely worked 
by official agepey than the Boards of otlier 
provinces. The elected members in Madras 
arc to be found only on District Boards and 
number 690 out of a total m(*nibersliii) for 
liistrict and Local Boards of 5,998. In tiic 
Nortli-West Frontier Provinces tliere has been 
no elected member since 1903-04, when the 
elective system of appointing members was 
abolished in that province. In tl»c Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces elected 
members have a substantial majority. 

The percentage of elected members of District 
and Local Boards in the wliole number in tlic 
principal provinces is as follows : — • 

per cent. 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 71*7 

United Provinces of Agra andOudh.. 69*3 


per cent. 

Aasam 55*7 

Bombay .. .. j.. .. 44*4 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . 41*9 

Punjab 40*6 

Bihar and Orissa . .. .. 23*3 

Madras .. .. .. .. 11*5 


The Boards are practically manned by 
Indians who constitute 93 per cent of the whole, 
numbering 15,482 as compared with only 1,145 
Europeans and Eurasians. Nearly twenty- 
four per cent, of thci total number of members of 
all Boards were (lovernment odlcials. 

Revenue. — The total income '.of the Boards 
in 1911-12 amounted to lis. 515 lakhs against 
Bs. 488 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
average? income of each District Board together 
with its subordinate Local Boards was lls. 
2,60,171. The 19 local Boards in Assam 
(where there lire no District Boards) had an 
average income of Us. 87,924. The Union 
Committees of Bengal had an average income 
of Us. 536 each, and the Union Panchayeis o 
Madras had an average income of Us. 2,219. 


The most Important item of revenue is provincial rates, which represent a proprtion varying 
from 40 per cent, in Madras to 55 per cent in Bihar ami Orissa of the total income of the Boards 
The following table shows the percentage of each principal source of revenue in the chief 
provinces : — 



Provincial 




' — 

rates. 

Police. 

Education. 

J^ivil Works. 

Assam 

45* 5 

5* 1 

10 

*) 

22* 4 

Bengal 

48* 6 

6*04 

12*03 

25* 8 

Bihar ami Orissa 

55*01 

4* 9 

8*^-4 

24*02 

United Provinces 

45* 7 

I'O- 4 

19* 9 

19* 5 

Punjab 

51* 3 

2 

12* 7 

23* 8 

Bombay 

41* 5 

2* 5 

28* 7 

19* 3 

Madras 

40* 5 


4*04 

34* 9 

Grand Total 

44* 9 

3* 7 

iFl 

25* 7 


Expenditure.— The expenditure of the Boaivls, omitting as in the case of revenue, all items 
classed under “ Debt” was Us. 490 lakhs as against Us. 468 lakhs in the previous year. As in 
the previous year Us. 264 lakl»s were sj)ent on tlic construction and maintenanco of public works, 
such as roads and bridges. 'Ldic other piinclpal objects of expenditure were : — Edueatiou Us.'-^IC 
lakhs : Medical Us. 51 laklis, ehlelly on hospitals and dispensaries and vaccination. In Madras 
a considerable sum, amounting to jiearly Us. 9 lakhs, wa.s spent as usual on sanitation, i.e., 
the improvement of water supplies and villagc-.sitcs, conservancy, and similar purposes. The 
following table shows for each of the principal provinces what percentage of the t^^tal expendi- 
ture is devoted to each of tlie main heads ; — • * r 


— 

^ivil Works. 

Education. 

Medical. 

Administra- 

tion. 

Bengal . • 

61* 5 

23* 9 

5*8 

o 8*4 

Bombay 

50* 8 

37* 4 

5*9 

• 2*1 

United Provinces 

47- 8 

31* P 

12*7 

2*7 

Punjab . . 

41* 0 

24* 4 

10*9 ^ 

r* 3*3 

Madras 

58*06 

10 02 

C 13*6 

. 3*8 

Assam 

50* 2 

30* 6 

12*3^ 

1 2*3 

Bihar and Orissa 

66* 7 

17* 5 

7*5 

ii 

j 3*2 




Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


1’he Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, the 
preamble of tlft Act by which it is founded 
running as follows : — “ Whereas it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying o\it or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings, acquiring land for tlio said pur- 
poses and for the re-housing of persons of the 
poorer and working classes displaced by the 
execution of improvement sciiemes. " 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the ca.se of the corre.sixmding 
Bombay* body, upon which the Calcutta 'Priist 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in the medical eiuiuiry which was instituted 
iiito%,he sanitary condition of the town in 

1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. In 
consequence of the facts then brought to light, 
a Building Commission was apix)intc<l in April 

1897, to consider what amendments wen; re- 
quired in the law ndating to buildings and 
streets in Calcutta. That Commission recon<- 
mended certain alterations in the law, and 
further suggested that a scheme should be 
prepared for laying out those iMjrtions of the 
tow’n which wore sparsely covered with ma- 
sonry. While unable to go into details, they 
recommended that in quarters newly laid out 
the ipads and open spaces should occupy at 
least as much ground a.s the building areas. 
As logards* existing evils, they thought that 
it wa!^imiK)ssiblc to demolii^i any considerable 
portions of the City. All tliat eould be done 
was to open out a number of wide strecds and 
some open spaces. I'lic Gov('rnment of Bengal, 
when it proix)!#d to give effect |o the n'coin- 
mendations of tlie Commission, a<l()ptcd, as 
the work to be done, a scheme for constructing 
and improving 15^ miles of roads wdiich had 
been drawn up by (he Commission. 'I’liis 
sclicme formed the tl'Ws of discu.s.sion till 1904, 
when a Conference w'as convened by Sir Andrew 
Fraser, then Limibuiant-Govcrnor of Bengal. 
It was estimtted that tlie Trust might in the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for tlu* liousing 
of 225,000 pcr.sojM, wlio would occui>y 2,000 
a|:res. The population of Calcutta proper, 
\^ich includes all the most crow'ded areas, 
was 649,^5 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, 

*7)r by 25 per cent, by 1901. The correspond- 
ing figure according to tlid* 1911 Census was 
896,067. % ^ 3 

The Conference of 1904 recognised thatlin 
view of the peculiar situJUon of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Ilooghly and 
on the other by^ the Salt I..ake8, its extension 
in a regular zone is imiwssiblc. T'he Con- 
ferer^e, after carefully consnleriiig the ques- 
tion, came to the conclusiotj that “ arms ” 
or “ promontories ” sliouid be thrown out 
In five dirretions : on the north, north-east, 
east, sontn and^ south-east, and south-west. 
Ill these promontdrlc^Lit was easy to foresee that 
expan.s*on would taiw place ' along the lines 
indicated certain* roads. It is for this 
reason that the Government of Bengal made i 
the proposal that th^ Trust should have power 
to project roads to^the outskins of Calcutta. I 


It was seen that strips of land lying along or 
in the neighbourhood of these roads should be 
acquired by or for the Trust and would , be 
dealt with by them as model areas. In the 
remaining part of the extension, according to 
the Government’s plan, the Trust would have 
no proinietary rights over the land, but they 
would administer the building regulations 
and by this moans would secure that all liouses 
erected by private owners were constructed 
on a standard plan and in confoiinity with 
sanitary requirements. 

Legislation. 

'J’Ik! recommendations of tlie 1904 Conference 
eventually took legislative form in a Bill intro- 
duced in tile Bi'Ugal Legislative Council in 
August, 1010. This measure was built up on 
the recognition by the Goveniment that the 
15 miles road scheme only touched the fringe 
of tile question of overcrowding and sanita- 
tion. The Bill, therefore, provided for a 
sciienie of greatly eiilargtid scope. ’I'Jio amount 
of money required was rouglily ('stiiuatcd at 
Bs 8,22,00,000. It was recognised that a 
great deal more could be spent with advantage, 
and the figure was not put forward as repre- 
senting the actual cost of any definite scheme, 
but as a rough estimate of what would be 
required for any scheme of wide and permanent 
utility. Tlic total sum was divided into Ks. 500 
lakhs for new roads, Bs. 172 lakhs for open 
spaces and Bs. 150 lakJis for Jiouslng and ex- 
pansion. Of these sums Bs. 336 lakhs were 
to l)C recovered by rcooiiiunoiit, 50 lakhs 
were granted from Jmpi'rial revenues, and the 
I remainder was Icdt to la; raised by loans. The 
saru'tion of the S('(‘r(;tary of State was obtained 
[for proiKisals giaierally on tlie understand- 
ing that till' solKMue of taxation w'ould be for 
60 yeais. J.egislativi5 onaetiiK'nt, while 

l)as(*d on these ealeulations, does not actually 
refer to any limit of ('xpi'iiditure. But the 
Act pio\ldes a special system of taxation for 
tlie service of the loans, aiiiounting to Bs. 436 
laklis, involved in the scheme. For tj^is service 
an ni'iiiial revenue of 19 ’66 lakhs was required 
and to this have to be added 1*25 lakhs for 
w'orking exiienses and eontingeneies, bringing 
the total up to 20*90 laklis. To provide this 
revenue the Act provides for the levy of special 
taxes as follows : — • 

1 

A two ix?r cent, stamp duty on the value of 
all immoveable property transferred by 
sale, gift or reversion of mortgage ; 

A tciminal tax of one anna on every passenger 
by rail or steamer arriving in the city of 

* Calcutta ; this is not to be levliid on pas- 
sengers from within a radius of 30 miles 
of Calcutta ; 

A customs and excise duty, not exceeding 
two annas per bale of 400 lbs., on raw jute; 

A two per cent, consolidated Corporation 
rate ; and 

An annual Government grant of a lakh and 
a half. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a 
whole time chairman of the trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven, 
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part of the members being nominated by Gov- 
ernment and others elected by local bodies 
whoso Interohts are most nearly concenied. 

It was impossible to settle in advance the 
exact projects to be undertaken by the Tnist. 
All details of these were, therefore, left to be 
worked out by the Trust after its constitution, 
Government exercising control by having all the 
individual schemes sent to them for approval 
before execution. 'I’lio 'ITust did not enter 
on a virgin Held. The Municipal Corporation 
had previously dealt in some measure with 
the problcnii they were appointed to solve 
and the 'ITust started work with the Initial 
benefit of this previous labour, 'rims, the 
Corporation had aligned many roads and this 
work was useful to tlie Tiust, though in some 
cases modifications were necessary. 

Population and Traffic. 

'riic work upon which the 'ITust are ikjw 
definitely embarked may be divid(‘d into three 
classes as follows : — 

Many parts of Calcutta an* over-crowd ('d 
with buildings and ill-provided with roads. 
'I’lieso nr(‘as are to be ve-arrange<l both 
on the ground of sanitation and for 
convenience of trattic ; 

Population will continue to throng into the 
over-crowded parts imless it can live on 
the outskirts and at the sann* tinu* have 
speedy access to the husincss centres of 
the town. Guick traflic can only take 
place along br(*ad roads. 'rh<‘sc arc al- 
most wanting in Calcutta. The eonstrue- 
tlon of broad roads will at the same time 
ventilate the ovitwowdcd parts of the 
town and it has been n'cognised from 
file outset that the con.-.truction of broad 
roads running both north and south and 
east ami \V('st will thu.s soenre a double 
object ; 

'There is the (|Uebtion of providing for the 
population cliiX)laced by improvements, 
Hiibk still more important of providing 
for the natural growth of population 
by laying-out roads and buildiikg sites 
on sparsely poi)Ulated areas on the out- 
skirts of tlic town. When pi'rsons of tlie 
working class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the 'Trust can build dwellings 
for them if private enterprise does not 
uinlertake the work. 


The 'ITust perceived at once that tlie problem 
of providing improved traffic facilities for 
Calcutta and its suburbs must be dealt with 
as a single problem and by a single mind. 'The 
first duty set by the Trust tb their chief engh 
necr was, therefore, to prepare a schenio of 
main roads of primary importance. The chief 
engineer devoted his whole attention to this 
task and when the annual report of the Trust 
for 1913 was issued his reiK)rt was still awaited; 
The engineer submitted early last year an in- 
teresting report on the widening of Howrah 
Jiridge. Meanwhile, the Board undertook 
c(‘rtain improved schemes which would not 
b(5 Interfered with by any larger schemes 
adopted later, 'the Board also embarked on 
a re-housing scheme with a view to provide 
accommodation for persons likely be dis* 
l)lacod by the improved schemes under pre- 
paration. The buildings designed resemble 
those* erected by the Bombay ImpriiyVcmont 
'JTiibt. 'riic scheme was .sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment in August, 1912, but its execution 
has proved more expensive than was antici- 
pated, mainly owing to the rise in the price 
of building materials. 'Ihc final estimate 
of cost is ils. 2,22,000. 'I'lio following para- 
graph from tlu^ Calcutta Improvement Trust’s 
last annual report shows the standard accord- 
ing to which they regard their re-housing 
jdans : — 

“ Th<^ housing piobI<*m in Calcutta is of 
suprc-'iiv* ini|[K)itaiice ; the figures of the last 
ci'nsus show that, much of the improvement 
in the h'*al(h of Calcutta is only apparent; 
tin* sjuiitary measures of ihr Coiporation 
result ill tlierenK>val of biistei's ami the popu- 
lation which oecu])ie(l the bustees 'does not 
find healthier aeeommoilatiou in the same 
lo(‘ality but moves on to even pore insanitary 
bu.stees in the suburban Witds or in the ad- 
jacent siimiiban municipalities. The Board 
do not anticipate, nor do they desire, that the 
cliawl should become the usual dwelling for 
the poor of C’alcutta, but it may be suitable 
to some classes of heterogeneous popula- 
tion, and esi^ecially to those wlio come heio 
for work, leaving their families behind. It 
is very difficult to see what otlii r class of build- 
ing can be erected by the capitalist where land 
costs more tliau Ils. 600 cottah. On leally 
cheaiJ land it is possible that good results 
could be obtained by arranging for the \on- 
structiou of sanitary bustees, the Jfoard mcicly 
laying-out and draining the site and controlmig 
the class of hut erected.” 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT' TRUST.' 


Bombay Is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square ndlos 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little 
more than half the island, there lives a jiopii- 
lation enumerated at 972,892 and actually 
totalling over a niLllion. Bombay is, in point 
of population, the second city of the British 
empire. Seventy-six per cent, of Its million 
people live in one-roomed tenements. Imagine 
the terrible conditions of overcrowding and 
lack of sanitation which these facts imply and 
you liave the reason why the severe onset of 
plague seventeen years ago led to the formation 
of the Iirprovemeut Trust, for the special 


purpose of aiiuVlo rating (he sanitary condition 
of the city. Plague was Imported into India 
fn>m the Far East and was first discovered in 
Bombdy in 1890. 'rheit* w'as a great panic 
among the population. Every liouseiTad its 
victinLs, most persons attacked died. There 
was a general flight, of the population to the 
country districts. It is estimated that nearly 
lialf a million so fled. Grosa grew in the princi- 
pal streets. These circ3’m.stanccs directed the 
attention of tlie autjiorities, as nothing else 
could have done, to the problem of brmging 
the development and housing arrangements 
of the city ip to line with modem requirements. 
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It was at once recognised that the task was 
too great for the Municipality, and a special 
body, termed the Trustees for the Jmprovenrcnt 
of the City of*Bombay, was appointed. It 
consists of 14 members, of whom four ar(‘ 
elected by the Municipality ainl one ( acli by the 
Chamber of Comm<‘rce, the Miliowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Port 'liaist, and the balance 
nomiiiatiid by Goveniment, or sit er- 
ojficio as officers of Govennnenf.. 'I'he Poaid 
is presided over by a whole-time chairman, 
who is cither a covenanted civilian or an olfteer 
of the Public Works l)(;paitmeiii, and he is 
also head of the executive. 'I'lie present chair- 
man and members of the Trust nn' as 
follow ; — 

Chairumn — 

The Hon. Mr. J. P. Orr. c.s.t., i.e.s., j.r. 

Ex-officio Trmt^es — 

illfcjor- General G. F. Gorringe, r.M.o., , 
c. n., D.S.O., General Officer Command- 1 
ing Bombay Distiict. 

Mr. E. L. Sale, J.l*., Collector of 

Bombay. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton, i.e.p., J.P., Acting 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Elected hy the Corporation — 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatawadekar, 
Kt., L.M., J.P. 

Mr. Dinsha Edulji Waclia, .T.P. 

The llon’blo Sir Ibrahim Baliimtoola, 
Kt., (M.E., J.P. 

Nowroji Jehanglr Gamudia, J.P. 

Eleaed by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Major, It. A. L. Heppor, R.E., J.P. 

Elected by the Port Trust^/es , — 

Th# Hon’blc, Mr. F. L. Sproti, J.P. 

Elected by the Millotvnera' Association . — ■ 

Sir Sassoon David, Bart., J.P. 

Nominated dy^Covernment — 

Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersejf Kt., j.p. 

Mr. A. M. Tod, J.p. 

Mr. A. II. Whyte, J.P., Executive Engi- 
neer, Pres^ency. 

The specific duties the Trust are to con- 
struct now streets, open out crowde<l localities, 
reclaim lands from the sea to provide room 
for expansioiv* and construct sanitary dwel- 
lings for the poor. 

The Sanitary Problem. 

Itombay city grew on haphazard lines, 
houses bo%ig added as population poured in 
#ith the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning oPHhe sanitary re- 
quirements ‘»)f a great town. Jhe price of 
land was always conal>aratively high, owiiic 
to the small area of the isla^, and while tile 
builder had only one object "n view, namely, 
to collect as ma^iy rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece ^f land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to oMIrve the most ordinary rules of hygiene. 
The result'* was the erection of great houses, 
sometimes five and six stoVoys high, consti- 
triting roerct nests of rooms. Ther« was no 
adequate rastrictio® as to the height of these 
chawls, pt the provteVpn surrounding open 
space, so thaf|the elementary niles as to the 
admi^km of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invariable erected a 
building extending light ijip tck the margins 
of his site. Oonseq^tly, great hot^ ac- 


commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
tlauu and with hundreds of rooms liaving no 
opining at all into the outer air. 

The TiUht has practically iccon:li acted 
large aieas on modem sunitaiy lines, but 
nil fortunately the old municipal by-laws remain 
quite inadeijuate for the JeqiiiKments of 
the city and while the 'J’riist arc spending 
millions sterling of public money in svNceping 
away abuses, unserupiilous landlords are fetill 
unchi'cked in adding in the some old manner 
to the insanitary conditions of the place. Ilms, 
the Trust acquire and destroy insanitary houses 
on a certain area and lease the sites and permit 
new houses to be built on tJicm subject to the 
reservation of a certain breadth of open ground 
round tlie edges of the site to provide for the 
necessary angle of light and air for the lower 
rooms of the new building. But bo»*deilng 
on this area there will be old houses that were 
not acquired as part of tlie improvement scheme 
and the municiial by-laws allow the owners 
of these to increase their height by as many 
I storeys as tlu'y like, without regard to the fact 
that they are thus undoing the very work of 
providing for the admission of light and air 
upon which the Trust have just poured out 
money. 'I'he private landlords take the 
fullest advantage of the loophole. The amend- 
ment of the Municipal by-laws so os to euro 
such abuses has been under discutsion by the 
ilunieipal t’orporation for many years. 

Finance. 

The work with wliieh the Trust was charged 
was bound to prove unremuneiative, with the 
exception of reclamations from the sea, and 
at the outset, therefore, certain Government 
and Municipal lands were vested in the Trust, 
the usufruct of which it enjo>s, and the 'J'ruat 
at the outs<*t received a contrlbuticn from 
municipal revenues not exceeding 2 per cent, 
on the rateable value of the pioprity as.^-ossed 
for taxation. In praetiee, the works are 
flnaneed out of 4 per cent, hjaris. which are 
guaranteed by tlie Municipality and the Govirn- 
rneiit, and the revenue of the 'FriiKt is used 
to meet interest and sinking fund rharges. 
'I’wo years ago, the 'I'nist, proceeding or 11ici.e 
litres, found itself at the end of its resources. 
When the TfU.st was constituted ft was esti- 
mated that the u.sufruct on the public land 
vested in it would represent a contribution 
of Bs. 96,00,000 (£640,Ct0) from the general 
taxpayer. But in practice this was reduced 
to less than Bs. 43,000,000 (£286,666). The 
TrrJSt found Itself with unpledged resoutces 
estimated at only Bs. 16,00,000 (£106,666.) 
The Government of India came to Its assistance 
with a ca.sh grant of half a crore of rupees 
(£333,000), given out of a budget surplus, 
special legislation was carried through the 
Bombay Legislative Council In 1913 to increase 
the advantage of the' 'Trust from Provincial 
and Municipal appropriations, and legislative 
measures are now in progress to enable the 
Trust to rabe money by special local taxatio® 
in Bombay. The cautious estimate of Bs. 
16,00,000 alee proves to have been below thf 
mark. 
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Thft following are Kome detailB of the Bill 
to amend the City of Bombay Improvement 
Act, which, a« just mentioned, was passed by 
the Provincial Legislature. The main object 
of the Bill was to simplify the flnnncial arrange* 
mehts between the Coveninuiiit, the Munici- 
pality and the 'ITust and mak‘> tlicm more 
favf'mrable to botli the local l>odi(*s. Under 
tlie cld Act, as already nicntioncid, th<! annual 
Municipal contribution to the 'J'rust w’as an 
in(leflnit(i sum limited by a uuixiinum of 2 
per cent, on the Municii)al assessments of the 
year. Under the Amended Act the iMunicipal 
contribution is a definite share of the year’s 
general tax receipts, approximating to 2 per cent, 
on assessments and subject to no maximum, 
and the Trust keep their profits for their o^^^l 
use. Under the original Act, the T’lust had 
from 1909 onwards to pay to Government 
and the Municipality 3 per cent, per annum 
as interest on the schedule value of the Go- 
vernment and Municipal lands vested in them, 
while Government and the Municipality were 
at lilM'rty to resume any unleastd, vested 
lands for public purposi's without paying 
comi>cnsation, except in respect of capital 
spent by the Trust in improving tlumi. Under 
the amended Act thi? Trust liave no interest 
to pay, and Government and the Municipality 
must, on resuming vested lauds, pay the Trust 
their full market value. T'hero an* other mo- 
difleations of th(^ old afrangements, .similarly 
making for the financial bem'flt of the 'I'nist. 
The new Act makes tlu' Municipality the re- 
versioners of the Trust’s assets and liabilities. 
Apart; from finance, the msw Act contains 
Important new sections under which the 'Prust 
are empowered to co-operate witli employers 
of labour for the liouslng of the working classes 
by constructing cliawls for their employes 
and leasing them to the employers at a rent 
calculated so as to yield to the Trust in the 
course of the 33 years of the lease the capital 
sum si)ent in the scheim?, plus 4 per cent, 
interest, the chawls then becoming the property 
of the employers. The Trust are now nego- 
tiating with several millowners for schemes 
under these sections ; and some Impoitant 
schemes have been prepared. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the 'ITust, so far as it has gone 
or Is planned, can be divided into two parts. 
The first concerned the immediate alleviation 
of the worst burdens of lusanitatlon and the 
second consists of opening up new residential 
areas. 'The Trust began by attacking the 
most insanitary areas. Two broad roads, 
running due east and west, were cut tlir^ugh 
the worst parts of tlie city, sweeping away 
a mass of insanitary property and admitting the 
healthy westerly breezes to the most crowded 
parts of it. These thoroughfares are known 
as Sandhurst -road and ITlucess-street. They 
ate as yet hardly completed, but the greater 
parts of them are already settled under the 
new conditions, with sitea on both sides of them 
disimsed of on long le.a8cs and many new 
bulkliags built and occupied. Meanwhile, 
large area.s of good building land, lying idle 
for want of development works, have been 
developed and brought on the market. 


sold at remunerative rates and largely built 
upon. An instance of this development is 
the Chaupati estate, the land overhung by 
Malabar Jlill, between it andsthe native city. 
This was cut up with fine now roads and is 
now nearly covered with modem suburban 
dwellings. Two of tlie most insanitary quar- 
ters in the midst of tj)o city iiave been levelled 
to tlio ground and rebuilt in accordance witli 
liygicmic principles. Sanitary cliawls have 
beiiii built for ncarJy 20,000 jiorsoiis. -So 
much for the first phase of the Trust’s labours. 

'I'he second phase, arising gradually out of 
the first and advancing along with its later 
stages, consists of the development of a new 
suburban area in the north of the island, be- 
yond the present city, and the construction 
of great arti'rial thoroughfares traversing the 
island from nort.Ii to south. Tlie latter uiidcr- 
fakings were originally known as the ^Visteni 
and western avenue schemes, but the cost of 
land is rising so raiildly throughout the city, 
and the expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that the western avenue 
has had practically to be abaiidoiiod and 
modified improvements of existing highways 
from soutli to north, on the western side of 
the city, substituted for it. 'LTie eastern 
avi'iiiie will run from the back of Crawford 
Market, the northernmost limit of the modem 
commercial city, directly north to l.albagh, 
near tlio entrance road to old Government 
House, Parel, and have a width varying from 
100 to 120 feet. It is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first, starting froih Crawford- 
Market and roaoisiing to Pydhonie, is already 
in the hands of the engiiuiers for e^tveution. 
The second, for which Parcl-road will be widened, 
is awaiting the passage of the new legislation 
enabling thp 'Trust to raise ccdditional funds. 
'The third and northenimost ixirtion is under 
construction. 

Beyond the northern end of the Eastern 
Avenue, the north-east jiortron of the island, 
..xtonding soim* threef' miles, consisted until 
recently of swampy rice lands, interspersed 
with bits of jungle and small Mils and a few 
building areas. The Trust ha\" acquired the 
whole area. A broad thoroughfare has been 
laid through the centre of Ct, with other roads 
connecting the outlying parts with the ccniral 
road and with the railway stations. Some 
of the lulls have been levelled and iJ»’ke mateii^ 
from them used,, to ftll the low-lying parts of 
the estate. Development has reached the 
stage of read'mess for b( ildhig in tfiiie half of the 
(cheme nearest the city, and the Trust are now 
devoting their a4>^rtion to facilitating private 
enterprise in this direction. The suburb will 
probably become largely residential for people 
whose daily pursuits take them to the soutliem 
city, but its chief use will be for thosq^, whose 
avocations employ them in the large port 
extension which the Port Trust are carrying out 
at the north of the present port and where the 
new cottdn green and grain yards wW be situat- 
ed. The Port Trust have reclaimed 596 acres of 
land from the itorth ofVhe harbour, at a coat 
of £1,833,333, and tli& wimple (of the export 
trade of the port will be concentrated in this 
new area and in that adj^^iulng it, at Mazagaon 
and Sewrl. ‘ 
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Statistics. 

The following are some statistical details 
of the progress of the Trust’s operations. By 
the end of 193^13 the Board had raised Its. 
475 lakhs by loans and their total capital 
receipts, including 50 laklis received from the 
Government of India in 1911, amounted to 
Bs. 640 lakhs, out of \rtiich they had spent 
29 lakhs on improvement of Ot)Vcmmeiit and 
Municii>al lands temi)orarily vested in them, 
Bs. 456 lakhs on their own ae<iuired estates 
and 3 lakhs on th<>ir office building. The 
following table shows the extent of the deve- 
lopment operations carried out by the Trust 
up to the end of the official year 1912-13. — 

Sq. yards 

• Developed Land. in 

thousands. 

Permanently leased .. .. 569*28 

Ofcawl sites .. .. .. 69* 7 

Yet to be pennancntly leased . . 337*26 

Bcmainder roads, open spaces, 

etc 465*10 

Total .. 3,441*43 


Bent of permanently 
leased area .. .. Bs. 9*23 lakhs. 

Area of undeveloped 
land in thousands of 
square 3 ’ards .. .. 5,298*1 

Cost of acquisUion .. Ks. 436 lakhs. 

The«dlsi)osal of plots on thii Trust’s newly 
developed estates is now progressing at a 
favourable %ate. Practice shows that for 
obvious reasons tlie disjnjsalof plots proceeds 
most ,Sowly when an estate lirst becomes 
available for leasing* to the public. When the 
first plots hav^‘ been taken up and house build- 
ing begins to assume definite proportions the 
remaining sites pass off witliofft (iifllcuhy. 
The total plots disi)osed of during the last 
official year (1912-13) was well above nonnal, 
both as regards •area and value. Taking all 
previous years into •igeount tlu*. number of 
plots disi)Osed of in 1912-13 (82) was easily 
a record, the previous best being the 59 of 
1910-11. The# total area (109,409 square 
yards) disposed of in 1932-13 beat tlie previous 
best (69,396 squara yards in 1909-10) by 57 
per cent, wliilo tne annual rental derivable 
from the year’s transactions, m., Bs. 3,62,337, 
^8 second only to tliat of the year 1906-07, 
ff?. Bs. 1,75,400. Great progress was made 
in 1912-13 in Sandhurst BoaW, where 36 plots 
were leased# having an area of 22,938 square 
yards and a value 9f Bs. IJ, 11,000. The 
highest price per square y^d realised m 
1912-13 was obtained for two plots opposite 
Crawford Market m the Princess Street Estate 
which were let on*a basis of Bs. 652 py square 
yard which is second only to the rate of Ks. 730 
per square yard (£236,000 per acre) obtained 
for the adjacent plot in 1911-12. 

By the Iniginning of 1912-13 completion 
certificates* flad been issued for 257* buildings 
on the Trust Estate, jytcluslve of Police chawls 
and Twst chawls. •in 1912-13 certificates 
were granted for 31 buildings and at the 
end of the year completion certificates remained 
to be granted for 119 poiore building in progress, 
of which 49 were partly occupido, while there 


were 57 leased plots on which the projected 
buildings bad not yet been commenced. 

The Working Classes. 

The average total population in the Trust 
chawls was 17,266 in 1912-13. The total 
rent of the 4,312 rooirs in Trust’s chawls at 
tile maximum rates works out to Bs. 2,30,856 
per annum, but, owing to the maximum not 
being charged in the early pait of 1912-13 
in some chawls, the maximum for 1912-13 was 
Bs. 2,29,225. The percentage of outgoings 
to gross chawl revenue is found to be approxi- 
mately 32i per cent., tills proportion lieing 
liiglier than in the case of private chawls mainly 
because private ovMiers spend far less than the 
Board on the sanitation of their chawls. On 
the ba.sis of the maximum annual rent of Ks. 
2,30,856 and outgoings at 32i per cent., the not 
annual income works out to 67^ per cent, of 
Bs. 2,30,856, le., Bs. 1,55,828, i.e., 4*54 per 
cent, on the cost of chawls (including value 
of land) amounting to Bs. 34,31,794 on which 
the Board pay annual Interest and Sinking 
charges at 4*61 per cent, amounting to 
Bs. 1,58,206. Thus when the maximum rent 
is reaciicd, the Board will be involved in an 
annual loss of Bs. 2,378 only on the existing 
chawls. Tlie maximum population of tlie 
chawls is 15,000 adults. 'J’lie annual loss 
thus comes to annas two and pies six per head 
of the maximum adult iiopulation of the chawls. 

Witli tlie one exception of the old Nagpada 
chawls where there arc special conditions the 
death rate in tlic Trust’s permanent cliawls 
has always been considerably below the geiu'ral 
death rate in the vicinity. The smallest one- 
room tenement on tlie 'J’rust Estate Is laigo 
enough for a family of five. 

A New Method. 

A further disvelopnii'ut of method in dealing 
with insanitary areas is now in prospect. It 
has already been recognised that estimalcs 
on the old wholi'sale (lemolition lines would 
be prohibitively expensive for the huge " le- 
presented ” areas remaining to be dealt with, 
owing to tlic constantly increasing cost of 
proiHTty and work, and could benefit only 
small areas surrounded by larger areas in which 
insanitary conditions aie always going from 
bad to worse with the extension of building 
oiicrations, luider tlie lax Municipal by-laws 
already referred to. It is rccognbed that 
what is wanted is some general scheme of 
Improvement that can be applied all over the 
city and some means of putting an immediate 
check to the spread of further insanitary evils 
througli tile weakness of the by-laws, espe- 
cla^y in relation to the lighting and ventila- 
tion of one-roomed tenements. The Trust 
officers hav'c devoted much time to studying 
this question and the cliairman some time 
ago propounded a scheme by which all in- 
adequately lighted and ventilated rooms in 
Bombay might be closed gradually and house- 
owners required, with some assistance from 
public iunds, to reconstruct their houses, so 
that all rooms in them used for dwellings might 
have sufficient light and air. The schemo 
attracted the attention of Government, who 
appointed a representative committee to consider 
the new plan. This committee is now sittifig. 


The Indian Ports. 


The admin Int ration of tlie affairs of the 
lalrger ports {Calcutta. Bombay, Madrat, Karachi 
ltdngoon and ChUtafjoh'j) is vest^'d by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the piiriK>se. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degtee than tho-^e of 
municipal bodies to the control of (Joveniinf'nt. 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewer in number than the nominated members. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Bancoon 
consists wholly of European members. 

The Income and expnidituie of the six poits 
managed by Trusts ( 4deii is cxclmled from the 
tables) amounted last year to Hs. 019*8.^) lakhs 
against Us. .^9:V07 lakhs in 1910-11, of which 
70 per cent, stand? a gainst Calcutta and Bombay, 


this proportion corresponding (airly to the 
proportion of tlie maritime trade wliich centics 
in those two ports. Both irfbomo and expen- 
ditiiie have Increased in the case of Calcutta 
In the ten years ending 1911-12 (excepting a 
small set-back in income in the year 1909-10) 
at a far more rapidcrate than in the case of 
other ports, the increase being due partly to 
expansion of trade and partly to the additional 
expenditure entailed by the construction of 
the docks and the imposition of additional 
charges to meet that expendituic. 

The eapital debt of the Trusts at the end of 
1911-12 was about Bs. 2,192 lakhs, against 
Bs. ?,:)96-7 lakhs in 1910-11, of which nearly 
78 per cent, represented the debt (fi Calcutta 
1 and Bombay. 


CALCUTTA, 


Tlic Commissioners foi tlic Port of Calvin t.i 
aie as follows : — 

Appointed by Con'rnment. 'I'lie Hon’blv 
Mr. 1). J. Macplicrson, c.T.F., thairiuan 

Elected by the Benyal Chamber of Connuenr — 
Messrs. 0. b\ Beadel, (Becker (Jrav «V (’o.), 

A. Topping, (Macneill <V: t'o.). E. 11. Biay, (rtil- 

landers Arbutimot (V t'o.), ^V. E. Ciuni, 

((Sraham iS: Cu.), C. ,1. Kcir, (MacKinnon, 
Mackenzie <Sc Co.), and the llon’blc Mi. J. C. 
Shorock, (Oeorge Ihuideison iV Co.) 

Elected by the Calcntla Txtdeg Association 
Mr. \V. 1’. (iiice, (Smitii Stani^l reel A Co.) 

Elected by the Bcnqal Eatwnal Chambet of 
Commerce. — Balm Amulya Dlian A(ld>. 

Elected by the Corporation of Cal''utta.~~V\\c 
llon’blc Baja Ucslicc CaM' Law (Praii Ki-nmu 
law A Co.), ])r. Haritllian Dutt. 

Nominated by Goeernment. — .M«‘ssis. A. 
Iladice, i.e.s., (.Magistrate of How raid, (r. C. 
Uodfrey, (Agent, Bengal Nagpur Uailwa>) 

B. 8. ’llighet, (.\gent, East Indian Ballway), 
H. E. Howard, i.c.-'. fColleitor of Customs), 
and Captain G. 8. llewett, B.I.M., Deputy 
Dlicetor Boyal Indian Alariue, ex^ Offydo. 

The principal Offlc:i8 of the Trust arc 

iSccrelanj — Mr. H. J. Hilary n.A. 

Assistant Secretary. — .Mr. T. II, l idciton, 

n..\. 

Chief Enyineer, — .Mr. J. Scott, M. Inst. C.K 

Consultiny Enyinc^'r and London Aymt.— 
Vfr. J. A. Angus, M. Inst. i'.L\ 

The inoome of the Trust in 1912-13 amounted 
to Ks. 1,42,46,317 and exceeded that of 1911-12, 
the previous highest record, by Bs. 6,55,909. 
The tonnage of goods handled* at the jetties 
was 966.000 and exceeded that of 1911-12, i 
the ptevlohs highest, by 70,500 tons. At thej 
wet docks the total Import and export trafRe 
exceeded 5 million tons, exports of coal rising 
to 3,li>9«4(M Uhis. WBh the sto^y growth, 
of trad^ flynd shipping at .the port, the roiil 


CommissioncTs’ Iniome has expanded as fol- 
lows dining the last decade : — 


Vear. 

Income. 

Bs. 

1903-04 

79,65,376 

1 904-95 

88,86,720 

190")-0« 

89,55,395 

1900-07 

.. 1,00,08,736 

1907-08 

.. 1,09,57,142 

1908-00 

.. 1,20,16,630 

1909-10 

.. 1,18,36,518 

.. 1,28,2(^,171 

1910-11 

]011-i;> 

.. 1,35,90,408 

1912-13 

.. 1,42,46, 31 7c 


The Ils/uics of income do not howc\er indi- 
cate fully the expansion that ILias taken place 
in the opcfations of the Trltst, because since 
th(‘ year 1902-03 the Commissioners have 
reduced the rate.- and charges to an extent 
which, on the trafti<‘ of the present time, re- 
I presents an annual relief of no less than Us. 
151 lakhs to the tra(le«.iVid shipping of the port, 
and the cumulative effect of the reductions 
made has amounted to more than tta. 103 
laklLs during the peiiod men tabued. 

The exiiendltuic during the last official 
year amounted to Bs. f,47,00,310, but this 
total includes payments amounting to *Bs. 
1,54,049 which properly appertained to pre- 
vious years. Excluding these items, wimh 
are not’ correct l.'i chargeable to the expenditure 
of the year under review, therii was a nett 
deficit on ft'*c year’s lyork of iS. 2,99,950. 

Various cons^lerable improvements folr tho 
expansion of the 'port have recently been carried 
out to provide for the growth of trade. An 
important project recently undertaken was 
one for the lighting of the lower reaches of the 
Hiighli with a view to their navigatmn Uy nigivt. 
Government saiK^ioned a scheme to this end, 
and the works were put in iiaiid. ^ Coneidetabk) 
progrcssihas been mode with rf'Mew scheme 
for the extenskm oi the docks. Tl'he general 
plan of the lay-out off tho pioperti^# with the 
new dock extension wid tailviay^ connections 
was matured and adopt# by tho Conamis- 
stonors as the basis oj these extensiotts. A 
special cbnpitltteQ waf ^ppoint^d hi Sr^lard 
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to visit and Inspect Britiali and Continental 
13orts with a view to aclviaiug the Commissioners 
in the light ol the latest experience there on 
various points connected with the new works. 
In the meantime the design for Aac riverside 
berths in Garden Reach, the construction of 
which will proceed concurrently with the 
dock entrance, was dct$iiuincd upon and 
specifications prepared and tenders taken. 

But these undertakings onlybo long to the 
outskirts of the main problem. The, remedial 
measures of the Port Trust have proved bene- 
ficial, but they are insufficient to meet the ever- 
increasing requu’cmcnis of trade. The question 
of the congestion at the Calcutta jetties, owing 
to insufficient accommodation and the absence 
of adequal^ transport facilities for the present 
volume of trade, has been engaging the atten- 
tion of Government for some considerable time 
past, ^liere has been a very great expansion 
of the trade of the port and a large inevease in 
the number and tonnage of vessels entering it, 
and the lack of sufficient accommodation has 
resulted in serious delays to vesstds and conse- 
quent loss, chiefly arising from tlio inadequacy 
of facilities for tlio discharge' of cargo at tliV 
jetties. 

There has boon much discu.ssioii of tlie pro- 
blem between Government, tlio Port Tiust 
and the, Bengal Chamber of Comnn'ice and 
others concernwl.and the Govenimenf of Jb^ngal, 
in December, 1913, appointed a Committee to 
invo8tiift,tc the imixirtaiit questions ropii'.si'uted 
by the probl«n of the future dovelopmi'nt of 
tile port. 'J'ho Committee conjysts of tlie lion. 
Sir VVillitm Duke, Chairman ; Sir Henry Burt, 
the Hon. JMr. A. JM. •AfonteatJi, tiio lion. Mr. 
J. C. Shorrock, tlie Hon. Raja llrishikcsh J„cka, 
Mr. A, G. J.ySti^, and Mr. H. F, Howard, 
members and Mr. R. N. Redd, Secretary, 

The committee is empower'd to — 

(1) examine the existing traffic and port 


facilities In Calcutta and its immediato 
neighbourhood ; 

(2) investigate tlie present and future require- 

ments of the trade of Calcutta, and 

(3) determine the extent to which the various 

transport agencie.s shall provide new 
works and otlier facilities in order that 
these requirements may be fully met 
for as long a period as it is rea.sonablc to 
prcjiarc a forecast. 

The Bengal Gtivcrnnient, in an explanatory 
announcement,, agree “ tliat tlie subject for 
consideration i*s one of wider range tlian an 
enquiry into tlie facilities afforded to the import 
trade at the jetties, and tliat it concerns rather 
the que.stiou whetlier proper facilities of all. 
kinds are being provided to enable the port and 
railway autliorities to deal promptly and ade- 
quately witli tlie rapidly-expanding trade of 
Calcutta ill accordance with a well-defined and 
carofnlly-thought-out fKiliicy. Tlierc arc several 
projects for improving transport facilities and 
th(^ railway and oilier appioaehi's to the port, 
wlilcli liave been prepared at various times and 
wliicli are now under consideration, such as the 
provision of railway bridge over the ilughil 
at Raniliati, tlte exjiansion of tlie docks, the 
proviNioii of new coaling bcrtlis on tiie Howrah 
side of the Ilughli, tlie Grand 'J'ruuk Canal 
J’roject, tlie removal of tlie Hatkliola jute malt 
and additions to the jidties. Tliese inojccts 
are of the first importance and involve enor- 
mous expendituri* and tJiey sliould, it is ligtitly 
hcbl, 1)0 cxaminetl and co-ordinated by a 
committee whos(‘ duty it would lie to make an 
e\liausti\<' ('luiuiiy into tlie Kquirements of 
tlie trad<* of the ])ort and the means by which 
tliose requirements could bi' met." 

Tin* eai'ital di*bt of tlie Poit at the end of 
tlie last finaneial year was Us. 8,74,21,287. 
Tli(^ total as.sets uniouiitccl to Rs. 11,37,37,911. 


BOMBAY. 


^ Tlie Board of Tiuistees of tlie Port of Bombay 
is constituted of Hi members, as follows:-' 

Appointed by Govpmment.- 'I'lie llon’ble 
Mr. i<\ L. Sprott ACJuninum), Mr. .Na\ioii 
Jehangir Gamadia, Mr. Mahomtidbhoy Cuirim- 
bhoy Ebi,aiiira (Cnrrimbboy, Ebraliim »V Co ), 
Captain Lumsden, c.v.o., ii.N. (Director 

oWhe Royal Indian ^^ar]ne), Major A. D, G. 
Slielley, R. JC, (Agent, B. B. C. I. Railway), 
Mr. R, F. I* Wbltty (Collector j)f Cu,stoni.s, 
Bombay), Major H. A, Lf Hepper. R.E. (AgenK 
G. I. P, By.), Sjf Snssoor Davl^ Bart. (Sassooif 
J. David (fr Co,), and Mr. H, #. Clayton, J.C.S. 
(Municipal Comnyssloner, Bopibay), 

• 

Bleded by the Chamber of Cpmmeree.— The 
Hon’bl^SH Henry E. E. Procter, Kt. (Killick, 
Hixon & Ob.), The Hon’blc Sir Charle.s H. 
Armstrong, Kf- (Lyon, Ixjjd & Co.), Mr. 
Ho 11. Greanes (Greaves, Cotton ^ Co.), 

The Hon ’biff Mr. W. L. Graham (VV. iSi A. 
Gjraliam ^ Co.> and Mt A. H.«Froora (Penin- 
sular and Oricijlftal Steam Navigation Co., 1x1). 

EUeted fry the Ufative Piece-goods Merchants* 
Association r— Mr. Dcvfaas Madhgwji. Thgker- 
sey (Madtwwfl ThalEe|sey ^ Co). 


ICfected ly the Mitlomiers' Asfociation . — 
Sir lithaldasl). Tlmcker^^ey, Kt. (Thaekorsey, 
Mooljee <V Co.). 

'I’lie following are tlic piiiicipai officers of the 
Trust 

Secretary.— II. E. Halt. 

Chief A’nf/mecr.— Messrs. P. <1. Mossent, 
M. Inst. O.K., L. II. Savile, A. M. Just. vv. 
(Deputy Engineer, New Docks Works), 
C. Anderson (Median icnl Huporintendnit), 

Port Officer. — (ommandor St. L. S. Warden, 
R.#I. M. 

Tfce revenue of the 'Frust in 1912-13 amounted 
to Rs. 88,88,073. Tliis is the highed on rerord 
in tlie liistory of the poll, and in excess of tlio 
previous highest figure ; that for 1910-11, 
by over throe lakhs, The expenditure from 
revenue was Rs, 77,26,700, leaving a surplus 
of Rs. 11,61,304 available for ti'fuisfcr to the 
Revenue Reserve Fund. This fund was thus 
brought up to Rs. 00 lakhs. (Its purpose is 
to meet the special outgoings of the Trust 
after the comi^ietion of the Alexandra T)ock 
and the aim ot the Trust is to conflntte iM 
augmentation from surplus revenue until a 
Qf IHI lakhf* is reached). On capital 
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account the expenditure during the year 
amounted to }{». 97,96,661, ol which Its. 
91,19,412 was spent uixm new large works — 
Alexandra Dock and Hughes Dry Dock and the 
Mazagaon-Sewn port extension reelamation. 
The total debt ot the Trust at the end of the 
year amounted to Its. 12,16,67,273. 

The total trade of Hombay poit during the 
last ofliclal year was Its. 2131 erores, an in- 
crease compared with the previous year of 
Its. 4i erores or 2*29 per cent. The number of 
steam and squares rigged vcs.sels which entered 
the docks or were bcrth(‘d at the harbour walls 
and paid dues, excluding those w’hich 
remained for unloading and loading in the 
harbour stream during recent years, including 
last year, is shown by the following state- 
ment : — 


Yea»*. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1906-07 

.. 1176 . 

2.690,406 

1007-08 

.. 1477 . 

2,678,345 

1908-09 

.. 1474 . 

2,633,303 

1909-10 

.. 1611 . 

2.747,779 

1910-1 1 

.. 1.589 . 

2,866,023 

1911-12 

.. 1519 . 

2,767,913 

1912-13 

.. 1566 . 

2,926,506 


Bombay Port Extension. 

The Bombay Port Trust have in course of 
construction and aiiproaching comiiletion im- 
portant new dcvclopiiK'iit scln'incs, which will 
add greatly to the facilitus of the port. Fore- 
most amongst these works conies the Alexandra 
Dock, the equipment of which will have no 
superior in the world. 

The starting ixiint of the modem ixirt of 
Bombay was the year 1862, when the Elphin- 
stono J.and and Press (’ompany, which had 
already done useful development work, entered 
into a contract with Oovcrninent to provide a 
hundred acres for the terminus of tlie Great 
Indian Pe*iipsula Ballway, receiving in return 
tlie right to reclaim from the sea for it.s own 
advantage two hundred and fifty acres fronting 
the properties it had already acquired. The 
Company brought its estate into bearing with 
rare enterprise. 

Doubts were felt subsequently of the wisdom 
of conferring upon a private corixiration such 
an enormous monopoly as the control of the 
harbour front. These were resolved in 1869 
by the decision to buy out the company and 
vest its properties in a public trust. The 
estate passed into the possession of the Govem- 
inont in 1869, tlie purchase pi ice being ap- 
proximately two millions sterling, and after 
being managed by a department of Govern- 
ment in the interregnum, the property passed 
to the newdy constituted Port Trust in June, 
1873. 

Government purchased in 1879, on belwlf 
of the Tdrust, the private foreshore owners’ 
rights, at a cost of its. 75 lakhs, and at the 
same time reconstituted the Trust on a basis 
on which it has worked exceedingly well until 
the present day. The late King Emperor 
Edward VII, durhig his visit to Bombay In 
1875, laid the foundation stone of the first 
large dock, which has since been known as 
Prince’s Dock. This was opened in 1880, 
and thenceforward the financial difficulties 
hitherto experienced by the Port Trust dis- 
appeared. The construction of the Victoria 
Dock followed recent yet^rs feavo provided 


nn unbroken succession of surplus receipts 
into the treasury of the Port. Out of these 
profits charges on trade liave been reduced 
wherever they pressed and the financial posi- 
tion of the Trust has greatly been strengthened 
by the building up of a large revc'iiue, by the 
institution of sinking funds for the repayment 
of the whole of the existing debt and by liberal 
appropriations to depreciation accounts. 

The trade of the port rai)idly outgrew the 
accommodation provided at Prince’s and Vic- 
toria Docks. The developments now in pro- 
gress are the result and arc estimated to provide 
for the requirements of the Port for another 
20 years, or longer. Tlie new schemes my bo 
divided into four heads : 

(a) The construction of the Alexandra Dock, 
of which His Majesty 'Phe King Empv^ror laid 
the foundation .stone during his visit to Bombay 
as Prinee of Wales in 1905 ; 

(h) 'Phe reclamation for the development 
of INnt facllitU'S of 583 acres, with a wharf 
frontage 21 miles in length — an addition of 
some 11 per cent, to tlie area of tlie city — at 
Rlazagaou and S(‘wri, beyond the present Docks 
at the extreme nortli of the harbour ; 

(c) Tli(^ building of a new railway leading 
from tlie main lines of the G. I. P. and B. B. & 
C. 1., outside the city, to the Docks, in order 
to provide for more expeditious handling of 
heavy rnilhonie traffic ; and 

(d) The construction of a complete bulk 
oil in.stallation at Sowri, at the north of the 
docks, with a deep-water pier. 

The total cstlmatt'd cost of tlm new dock 
and its ecpiipment is Bs. 5,86,43,070, or, say, 
£3,909,571; cost‘d of the Port Trust Bgilway 
over 64 lakhs (£426,666) ; of the bulk oil 
Installatioii, 22i lakhs (£1*47,500) ; and of the 
reclamation and contingent works, Bs. 388 
lakhs, or, sap, £2,586,666. 

The contract for tlie Alexandra Dock was 
given to Messrs. Price, Wills & Beeves In 1903. 
The dock will be oblong in shope, with the two 
bays at the north end. /I'he total area of the 
wet basin is 49.52 aci#, the length of quays, 
including tlic harbour wall, nearly three miles. 
There are 17 berths 500 ft. in length. These 
berths will be equipped with liydraulic cranes 
and transit shed accommodation varying from 
3-storcycd sheds 400 ft. lotig by 120 ft. wide, 
to single .storeyed sheds 400 ft. long by lOOCt. 
wide. Bailway sidings run between the quay 
and the sheds, also behind tlie shedl. On tli^ 
harbour wall thofe is a quay 3,000 ft. long, 
equipped with liydraulic cranes and transit 
sheds. The ftorth end i f this quay is intended 
Itr a trooping berth. Hydraulic power will 
be used for woCking the cranes, dock gate, 
machinery, transit shed lifts, capstans, etc. 
A floating crane to lift 100 tA'ns will be part of 
the equipment of the dock. The dock entrance 
is through a lock on the south-we8t, . mrallel 
to which runs the new dry dock, » th^sand 
feet long, a hundred feet wide, and with a sill 
thirty-four and a quarter feet below high water 
ordinary neap tides. 

Outside the dock, beyond the entrance lock, 
runs the new mole, a conxinuatlon of tlfe south- 
west wall, alongside wliich owan steamers 
may embark and disembark their passengers 
direct from tlm shore, thils dispensing with the 
tiresome into^sitlon of^ the teqder. Ip tli^ 
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Immediate vicinity of the landing pier, a Cus- dock management. It is arranged that the 
toms house, refreshment and waiting rooms, dock will be opened by II. E. the Viceroy in 
post and telegraph offices and every facility ftfarch. Preparations for the ceremony wero 
the traveller ca% require arc to be provided. in progress at the end of 191.3 and it was anti- 
The small Carnac basin, immediately north cipatecl that seven or eight berths for ships 
of the new dock and formerly used by country would be ready by the time of the ceremony, 
craft, has been filled in, thus (*iiabling a canal 

to be cut from the northern extremity of Alex* The Sewii reclamation will chiefly be, utilised 
andra Dock, and extemfing to Victoria Dock, for the accommodation of the export trade of 
The width of the canal will be 80 ft. Four cotton, grain and seeds, which form the largest 
berths will be provided to permit ships to lie item in tlie traffic of tlie i>ort. The existing 
at the wharves on either bank. The waterway cotton green — or market— is situated at Colaba, 
will enable ships to be taken into any part at the extreme southern end of the port and 
of the Bombay dock area through the Alex- has long been greatly overcrowded, besides 
andra Dock entrance. This will probably encumbering that end of the port. The new 
lead to the closing of the old dock entrances, cotton greem and godowns on the reclamation 
with the result that ships will be saved much will cover about Ifid acres, with 182^ acres 
intricate*lmndllng and the Port Trust will be avaiJable for future extension. The present 
relieved of the necessity of exfxmsive dredging greens and godowns at Colaba occupy 50 acres, 
operj^ions. Unloading sidings with accommodation for 

Tlif railw’ay sidings and series of transit 700 wagons are lo be provided, in addition 
sheds in the now dock have b<*en planned to ample rnnning Hues, as compared with 
according to the most modern principles of sidings to hold 154 wagons at Colaba at present. 

KARACHI. 

The Members of the Board of Trustees of which period their revenue has increased by 
the Port of Karachi, arc as follow, being seven- 25 per cent., they can see ro reason why 
teen in number : — their revenue sbo\ild not increase by 50 per 

Chaiiman. — Mr. H. C, Mules, o.s.i,, m.v.o. cent, in the next ten years.” The figures 
Vice-Chairman. — Mr, F. S. Ihmnett. | given above show that the Board's estimate 

Appointed by Government. — Mr, II. C. Sparke, : was far from unduly sanguine, as Iluir income 
Major W. E. It. Dickson, ll.E., Mr. T. J. ; has inerensed by 60 per cent, in half the period 
Stephen (The National Bank of India, Ltd.), named. New Port Trust Offices are being 
Mr. W. U. ISicholas (Andenson & Co.). built and are approaching completion, A 

Elected the Chamber of Commerce. — Tlic new Customs House has been undertaken. 

Ilon’blc Mr. M. do P. Webb, (!.i.K., (Forbes, The number and size of vessels handled by 
Forbc% Campb(‘ll &. Co., Ltd?), Mr. J. If. Fyfe, the pilots during 1912-13 was larg('r than in 
(Mackmnon, Mackenzie (fe Co.), Mr. Janes any previous year. 

Kenvon, (Sarday, f^atrlck & Co.) The close of the year 1912-13 marked the 

Elected hy^Ow MvniMpalito. — The Tlon'blc practical completion of works tlie result of 
Mr. Harchandml Vlshlndas, LL.n., and which will be a new departure In the history 

Mr. Yusafnli Aliibhoy. of the Trn.st. 'J'be year 191 3-14 finds the new 

Officers of the Trust are : — “Mansfield” iinpoit yard in full working 

Secretary. — Mr. Jl, W. Cooper. order, and the old yard handed over to the 

Chief En‘;ine.^. — Mr. 0, 1\. Lynn. Norlh-AVc.stein Bailway. The Keamari yard 

The revenue reeeipffj^nd expenditure of Kara- becomes piiiely an oxpoiters’ yard, the whole 
chi port for the year 1912-13 v/ero us under : — of the stacking areas therein being reserved 
llevcnue receipts (excluding expenditnrr for the use of tlio export merchants. All tlio 
from the Pc/fl, Fund Account) Its. 45,386,102 ; local merchants who were formerly accommo- 
Expenditure Its. 37,70,036, Surplus Its. 8,16,046. dated at Keamari are allotted areas in the 
The revenue recflipt.s were the highest ever 'I'hole produce yard, and the stacking area 
realized in the history of the port, exceeding availabfi? on the Port Trust premises becomes 
those of 1911-12, the previous highest, by increased by the area of the plinths in that 
^Is. 5,76,#13. In 1907 tlie Port Trust apixjinted yard, viz., 196,000 square yard.s. The result 
a committee, who after a very careful enquiry will be enormously to faeilitato the operations 
reported that as far a.s they wero able to estl- of the Port I’nist and tlio North-Western 
mate, the*income 1917-18 »'onld approxi- Uailway. Development^ of port facilities is 
mate Bs. 45,87,800, being roughly 50 cer in progress in several ^other directions. The 
cent, more than the incoii^ In 1906-07. The Port Tru.st staff was re-organized during the 
Board adopted the figure, and in reporting on year with effect from the 1st April, 1913, and 
the subjeet, retparked that “looking at the i’or the first time, a wholctlmc Chairman of the 
growth of this port in the past ten# years, In ’ Trust was appointed 

• ^ MADRAS. 

The following seventcei^ gentlemen arc the 
Trustees, of the Port of Madras : — 

O^M»i#l«-The Hon’ble Sir Frdheis J, E. 

Spring, K.O.i.E,, (^airman), Mr. A. S. A. 

Westrapp, i.e.s., (CoRector oM:hi8toms),Mr. 8. D. 

Pears, and? the Ifiri Officer, (k)mir'andcr 
D. F. Vines, r.i.m. 

Non-Officials . — Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdul Kuddus Baashft S^hib^^M. B. Bao 

' t 


Bahadur P. Thcagaraya Chetti Garu, B.A., 
M. B. By. Bao Bahadur G. Narayanaswami 
Chetti Garu. 

Representing Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. 
G. Fraser, Mr. J. A. Boyson, Mr. A. H. Deane, 
Mr. B. Grcenall. 

Trades Association . — The Hon’ble Mr. JS, 
Maclure Savege. 
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The receipts of the Trust from all sources 
of revenue tluriug the llnancial year 1912-13, 
ncluding the grant of lls. 35,000 from the 
Government Port Fund, were Rs. 12,65,173, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue 
lis. 8,83,298, or to the equivalent of 65*82 of 
the gross receipts. The actual working ex- 
penses of the port came to 41*32 per cent, of 
the gross receipts. Vessels of all sorts to the 
number of 615 and a tonnage of 1,678,823, 
paid port dues and about 370,014 tons of goods 
in irarsit were handled by tlie I’nist. The 
total value of merchandise passing through 
the Trust’s premises was Its. 21,06,43,072. 
The value of the trade of the port was 27 per 
cent, above the previous 8-year average and 
10 per cent, above tlint of 1011-12. I.)uiing 


nine years the trade of the port has grown at 
the rate of about 6 per cert, per amium. 

Constant improvements of the port are m 
progress to meet the increasin'g ctemaiids of 
trade. The Trust has just launched out into 
a policy of borrowings in order to enable the 
entire 200 acres within the enclosed liarbour 
to be deepened from 2S to 32 feet below low 
water, with .quay extensions. The Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs 
for this purpose. 'The work has been vigo- 
j roiisly proceeded with and it is hoped, that 
by the end of 1913-14 .sufficient progress will 
liave been made to enable two or three more 
vessels to bo laid alongside the quays. Other 
important new dcvelopmertp. are a new coal 
yanl and an enlarged joint harbour railway 
station. These are the next works in prospect. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of t he CommissioncTs for the 
port of Rangoon is compiised of the following 
thirteen members : — I 

Appointed by Government --yii'. George 
Cunningham liuelianan, (M.k., m. Inst. (\K., 
(Chairman), Mr, Alfred Stewart .ludge (Ciiief 
Collectoi* of Customs, Ihirma), Mr. William 
Henry Tarlcton (Coiuinissioner of Rolice, 
Rangoon.), Cmnmander Seymour Douglas 
Vale, R.i.ir. (Principal Port OlHcer, Burma), 
Messrs. Gavlii Scott, m.a.. i.c.s. (President, 
Rangoon Munlciiial Coiumitte('), Charles Towjt- 
ley Graham, Pliillp Henry Hrowne and Fie- 
dorlck Lovelace Bigg- Wit her. 

Elected by the Hxrma Chamber of Conunerce . — 
Messrs. John Henwlek ilalliday, Iterkeley 
John B\*ng Stephens, James Clcland Macken- 
drlck and Wilham Maedonald. 

Elected by the Itanyoon Trades Association . — 
Mr Jules Kinile DiBerii. 

Officers of the Trust are : — 

Secretary. — Mr. I. Cowling. 

Resident Enyineer. — Mr. J. Li. Holmes. 

Executive Engineer {River Tiaining Works.) — 
Mr. W. G. Keay. 

The receipts and expenditure, on revenue 
account of the port of Rangoon in 1912-13 
were as follow : — 

Rs. 

Receipts 43,93,456 

E.vpenditure . . . . 35,95,793 

The capital debt of the port fund at the end 
of the year was Rs. 2,38,71,053. 

The total value of the trade of the jwrt during 
the year was Rs. 5,436 lakhs, as compared witli 
Rs. 4,872 lakhs In the preceding year. There 
was an increase under all prineipel heads of 
imports amounting to 22*7 per c'^nt. compared 
with those of the preCv^ding year and of 49*1 
per cent over Iffie figures of 1901-02, Exports 
shewed very little cnanae last year compared 


with llin proceeding year, but an increano of 
13*1 per cent, over 1901-02. 

'I'he cargo landed on the C^mmi.ssiojmrs’ 
wharves and iHDutoons from s{*a-going vessels 
amounted to 572,178 tors and the total volume 
of imirorts from European ports wn.s 107,660 
tons and the imports from Asiatic ports 
374,518. The trafllc at the jetties for Inland 
vessels totaPed 1,197,051 tons. The total 
number of steamers entering tlje port was 3462, 
with a total i:et tonnage ^of 2,853,251, being 
an increase of 222,559 toms over the previous 
year, and 1.440 steamers with a net tomtage 
of 2,811.787 left the poit. The totrt net ton- 
nage of vessels enterjug tiro port, was the large.st 
on re( ord. ^ 

The Comii'ls^ioners gave i pecial considera- 
tion (lining the year to the problem of mahi- 
taining a deep water channel the entrance 
01 the liarbour. heports were submitted by 
tire Port Engineers and two independent ex- 
ports and tlicir unanimous opinion was to the 
ertect that until tlie completionn of the upper 
riier training works it v’^Vld be impossible 
to decide as to wlsinh of the various charrnels 
across the Hastings shoal should be made the 
deep elianuel, that a great deal rnitve informa- 
tion in the shape of .surveys and scientific 
obsmvation.'* of tlio tlow of currents was 
required, and tliat whatever channel was^ 
finally sclpcted a iKiwerful dredger would be 
nec('ssary to maintain the required depth of 
water through the dry weather. A pipe 
line dredger was considered unsuitable as the 
pipe line hlock(:d the channel, andiith^y le- 
eommended the purchase of a trailing .suction 
hop^r dredger 1,200 tons capacity. 

'Pile Commissioners immediately took action 
in aceordauee with the reports, both as reg||tl3 
the purchato of a dredger and Tor the ox^u- 
tion of further surveys. The Burma Jfepvem- 
ment apprc>ved the proposals and the 'tfow 
dredger is due for delivery in January, i914. 

Work on the river* training works ex* 
ceedlngly active during the year and tlfii«scheine 
was pushed forward in eveijy direction. 
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The Star of India. 


Tlic Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911j and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for important and Iciyal service rendered to 
tlio Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
• (22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third cliiSs of two Imndrcd Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Comiianions. 

TWb Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together In saltire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and liiik<‘d 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of tiic Order, 
Heaven's Light out Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewliat 
different, and is described below, (ill) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Iter Majesty 
Queen Vic^rla’s Uoyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and oniamcntal oval, containing the 
mott^of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. (Iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined witli wliitc, and fastened 
with a cordcfti f white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a reprcst'utation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand ^JJommandcrs) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stride towards eithcir edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon tw^inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefroin a badge of a smaller size, 
fb) on his left brAst a Star composed of rays 
T^f silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon, A silver star of ftvo iioiuts resting upon 
‘a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at tlic 
ends, inscribed with the metto of the Order in 
diamond^ A Companion wears from his left i 
breast a oadge of tile same foftn as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller j^izo 
pendent to a like ribbon cJ the breadth of one 
and a half Inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to tiSe Central Cliancery. or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to tire Secretary 
of dne Order at Calcutta. 

^ Sovei^ign of the Order H. I. M, The 

Master of the Order :-»-The Viceroy 
“ for -jfehe time being, Baron Hardinge of 
Penshurst. ^ « 

Bonoraly KhlgAs Grand Commanders 

The Sll-es-Soltan at'pei^ 

Priiiee Louis d’ir^berg 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. M. the Queen 

H. 11. H. Tlie Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C. S. 1.) 

H. n. the Qaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
II. H. the Maharajah of Jaipur 
H. II. the Maharaja of Travaiicore 
The Marquis of Lansdownc 
Baron 11 cay 

II. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 

Viscount Cross 

Field-Marshall Earl Roberts 

'J’hc Earl of Elgin 

H. ir. the Maharaja of Kohlapur 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior 

Lord Harris 

H. II. the Maharaja of Rewa 
Baron Macdonm^ll 
H. II. the Maharaja of Idar 
Earl Cnrzon of Kt'ddleston 
Baion Sandhurst 
Lord George Hamilton 
11. U. tlic Uaja of Cochin 
Baron Amptiull 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Sliamsha Jung of Nepal 

The Earl of Minto 

II. H. tlie Maliaraja of Orehha 

II. II. tile Maliaraja of Mysore 

FieUl-Marshal Viscount Kitchener 

II. II. tlie Begum of Bhopal 

Sir Steuart Bailey 

Sir Dennis Fitz- Patrick 

Sir William hce-Wariicr 

Sir Dightoii Probyii 

Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

Sir Joliii licwctt 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 

II. M. Malta Bao of Kotah 

General Sir O’.Moore C^reagli 

If. II. tlie raja of KapurthaJa 

H. II. the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. H. tiic Aga Khan 

IT. H. the Nawab of Toiik. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

Tiie Earl of Cromer 

Sir Joseph Wr st Ridgeway 

Sir I'heodorc Craeralt Hope 

Sir William Chichele riowdcn 

Sir James Broad wood Lyall 

Sir Charles Haukes Tod Crosthwalto 

Sir David 31illcr Barbour 

f ir Andrew Biehard Scoblt* 
ir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
Sir Henry Edward Stokes 
Sir Henry Waterfleld 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
Maj.-Geii. Sir Oliver Richardson Newmarch 
Sir Frederick William Ricliards Fryer 
H. H. Maharao of Slrobi 
Sir CJourtenay Peregrine llbert 
Lieut.!^!. Sir George Scott Robertson 
Gen. Sir Henry Brackcubury . s- 

Sir WillUih Erskine Ward 
Brig. Surg.-Iieut.-Col, Sir Alfred awalne 
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H. H. Maharao of Bundl 
Sir Edward Charles Buck 
Sir William Mackwortli Young 
Sir Charles James Lyall 
Sir Robert Joseph Crosthwaito 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir Richard Udny 
Colonel Sir Howard Mellis 
Sir Arthur Charles Trevor 
Sir John Frederick Trice 
Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 
Sir James Higges La 'J'ouchc 
Sultan Sir Ahmad Fadthl, of Lahej 
Lieufc.-Co. Sir David William Keith Barr 
Sir Henry Jolm Stodman Cotton 
Admiral Sir Charles Carter Drury 
Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 
Sir James Monteatli 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir William Roe Iloopiir 
Col. Sir Colin Campbell Scott Moncrieff 
H. H. Raja of Tchri (Garhwal) 

Kunwar Sir Ranbir Singli, of Batiala 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Thomas Raleigli 
IT. H. Thakiir Saliib of Bhaunagar 
Sir Arthur HiJiiry 'J’emplc Martindalo 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfyldc Fuller 
H. H. Raja of Chamba 
Llcut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stainfordham 
Maj.-Gcnl. Sir Stuart Brownlow Beatson 
Sir Thomas William Uoldcrness 
Sir Lancelot Haro 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayloy 
H. H. JlaJ Rana of Jhaiawar 
Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jahangirabad, 
Oudh 

Sir John William Vitt Muir-Mackcn/dc 

Nawab Bahadur Sir Khwaja Sallimulla of Dacca 

Sir James Wilson 

H, H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir Henry Eric Richards 

Sir Gabriel Stokes 

Sir George Stuart Forb 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

James Lyle, Baron Inclicapc 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Gen. Sir Beauchamp Duff 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

JJout.-Col. Sir James Kobert Dunlop-Smith 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Krishna Goblnda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

H. H. Malmraja of Kisha'ngarh 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

-Sir James McCrono Douie 

Sir James Scorgle Meston 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphlctt Lamb 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham CoK’hi 

Sir Trevredyu Rasldeigh Wynne 

Surg.-Oen. Sir Charlca Pardey Luk^ 

Sir Stanley Ismay 

Sir George Casson Walker 


H. H. Raja of Dhar 

H. H. Raja of Be was State (Senior Branch) 
Surg.-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan ^ 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 
Sir William Thomson Morison 
Sir George Head Barclay 
Siicut.-Gcn. Sir James Willcocks 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Roo^-Kcppel 
Lr M. F. O’Dwyer 

Companions (C. S. 1.) 

Jiieut.-Col. William Dickinson 

Gen. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden 

Gen. Sir Martin Dillon 

Major-Gea. Beresford Lovett 

Gen. Sir Thomas E. Gordon ** 

Major-Gen. Phillip Durham Henderson 

Col. Leopold Jolm Herbert Grey 

Sir George Cliristopher Moles worth BirdwdJ)d 

Robert Davidson 

Major-Gen. Henry Wylie 

Major-Gen. William Twcedic 

Sir Henry William Primrose 

Herbert John Reynolds 

Lieut.-Gcn. Michael Weeks Willoughby 

Raja Piari Moiian Mukliarji of Uttarpara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col.Cliarles Edward Yatc 

William Rudoh)h Henry 

Bao Cljhatraj)ati Baliadur, Jagirdar of Alipura 

CoLEdward L. Ominanney 

Col. Jolm Clerk 

James Richard Naylor 

David Robert ].iyail 

Sardar Jiwan Singji, of Shalizadpui 

(U)L G(‘org<; Herbert 'Trevor 

Col. Frederick J. Home *. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Raja Udai Partab Singli, of Bhiu^a 
Sir Jervoise Athclstanc Baines 
Sir Tliomas Salter Pyne 

Major-Gen. Kobert (diaries Boilcau Pemberton 
Col. Will. Francis Prideaux % 

Alan Cadell «, 

Artliur Forbes * 

Kerala Varma Valiya Koll Tamburan, of 
Travancore «>, 

Sir Artliur Upton Fanshawc 
( ■ol. George Fletelier Ottley Bpughey 
James Fairbaini Finlay 

Jo8(*ph ParkiT * 

Sir John Molesworth Muepherson 

Charles Walter Bolton 

Horace Frederick DtOyly Moule 

Surg.-Gen. James Cleghoru 

Col. Thomas Grticey 

Cok Janies Aloysius Miley 

Sir Henry Babingto* Smith 

Heury Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Henry ’SSvan Murchison James 

James Knox Spence 

Charles William Odiing 

Alexander Walmesley* Cruickshank 

David Norton 

Thomas StoKfer 

Col. Maule Campbell Bracket bury 
Sir Edward Richard Henry., 

Lucas White King 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 

Surgn.-Qou. David Shiclair ^ 

Henry Farrington Evans 
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Lt.-Col. John Muir Hunter 
Richard Gillies Hardy 
Sir Frederick Robert Upcott 
Herbert Charles Fanshawe 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Lleut.-Gon. Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 
Robert Burton Buckley • 

Arthur Frederick Cox • 

Charles Gerwion Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

Maior-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler 

William Charles Maepherson 

Col. St. George Corbet Gore 

Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

Lt.-Gen. Henry Boveton Hutchinson 

Licut.-Col. ^r Hugh Daly 

Raja of Burdwan 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Sardar 9adan Singh of INfalaudh 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker 

Col. James Wliite Thurbuni 

Sir Edmund McGildowny Hope Fulton 

Alfred Brcrcton 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Col. Robert Henry Jennings 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfred Macdonald Bultecl Irwin 

Lt.-Col, James Bird Hutchinson 

Raja Ram Pal of Kotlchr 

Hermans Michael IvTsch 

Sir Cecil Micha^ Wilford Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Franl^Campbidl Gates • 

John MRchell Holms 
Percy Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald 
Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 
William Henry Wlfftc # 

Raja Narondra Chand 
Arthur Delaval Younghusband 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Col. Howard Goad * 

Francis Alexander Slacke • 

Saiyld Husain Bilgrami 
Percy Comyn Lwn 
Algernon Roberr Sutherland 
Michael Francis O’Dwyer 
Sir George Watson Slaw 
Williim Arbuthnot Inglis 
Romer Edward Younghusband 
CohiHcrbcrnduIlaly 
John Alexander Broun » 

Col. Henry Finnis 

Maharaj Bhairon Singh % • 

3Iaj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambart Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangwayu# 

William Lochicl Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Sir Edward Dougla^laclagan 

Munshi Madho lal * 

John S^theden Campbell 
Lieut. -wl. Charles Herbert 
Sir Ashutosh Mukharji ^ 

Maj.-Gen. IHr Henry Montague Pakington 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh ^ 

Francis Ctfpel il^rrison ^ ’ 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Irrcy Zacnariah Cox 
Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Frcer-Snilth 
Andrew Edmond Castleltuart Stuard 
Brig.-Gen. William Rid4cU Birdwooa 


0 / India. 

Norman Goodford Cholmcley 
Duncan Colvin Baiilic 
Walter Francis Rice 
Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Sir Frederick William Duke 
Havilland Le Mesuiier 
Claud Hamilton Archer Hill 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Col. Reginald Henry Mahon 
Michael William Fenton 
Licut.-Col. Alexander Fleetwood Pinhey 
Capt. Alhui Thomas Hunt 
Walter Badock 
James MolHson 
Plrajirao Bapu Sahib (ihatgo 
Robert Woodburn Gillan 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Ooument 
Harrington Verner Lovett 
Herbert Lovely Ealcs 
George Gilbert White 
Col. Sidney Gerald Burrard 
Frederick Beadoii Bryant 
Licut.-Col. Herbert Lionel Showers 
I'Tank George Sly 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Edward Vcrc Levingc 
Robert Nothan 
Arthur Meredith 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Arelicr 
James Peter Grr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
George Seymour Curtis 
Syed Ali Imam 
William Henry Clerk 
Major Francis Ayhner Blaxwell 
Major Clive Wigram 
Herbert T’homson 
Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 
hieut.-Col. William Burney Banncrman 
Licut.-Col. John Ramsay 
Stuart JiOekwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
IJeut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gurdon 
Khan Zuliikar Ali Khan of Malcr Kotla 
Col. George Francis Angelo Harris 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommelin Ifankin 
Faridoonji Jamshedji 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
H. H. Raja Bije Chand, Chhd of Kahlur 
iLicut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Maj. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John^Charles Burnham 

Brcv.-Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny- 
Tailyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Thakor Karansinghjl Vajlrajjl 

Meherban Mudhojirao Jan rao Naik Nana Nim- 

Major Alain Chartier do Lotblnicro Joly de 
Lotbiniero 

Brig. -Gen. Herbert Vaughan Cox 
Brev.-Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 
Edward Henry Scamander Clcrke 
Jagadish Chundra Bose 
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Abbas AU Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col. G. G, Gififard 

F. W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saunders 

Vakhatslnghji Kesrisingliji 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

liieut.’Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Hon. Maj. Sahibzada Obaiduliaii Khan 

William Ogilvic Horne 

Pazhamaneri Sundaran Aiyar Sivaswaini Aiyar 
William Harrison Moreland, c.i.E. 

Edward Albert Gait, c.i.E. 

Diwan Bahadur Chaube Ilaghunath Das, of 
Kotah 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Held 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Raja of J.ambagraon 
Lionel Davidson 
George Carmichael 

Lieut. -Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut.-(’ol. Henry Walter Geoigc Cole 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Henry Venn Cobb 

OFFlOERb OF IHE OUDEK. 

Secretary f Lleut.-Col. Sir A. H. MeMahon 
liegistrar, Col. Sir Dougin's Daw'r.on 


A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (6) on his left>breast a star, sunilar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The aboA^-mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death t^ the ^C^utral Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
brcadtli of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— The King- 

Emperor of India. • 

Grand Master of the Order : — Lord 

Hardinge. ^ 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders, 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Emperor of Korea 
The Sultan of Muscat 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
I (G. C. I. E.) 

1 The Duke of Cannaught 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria. Empress of Tndi.i, Jan. Jst, 1H78, and 
extended and enlarged in 188d, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902, is conferred for services rendered lo the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Soveieign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights <Jrand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commuiulers, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions in any one year) ; also E.vtra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vaeanoics caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Kuiglits and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
1909, commcinoiatlvc' of the oOtli Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt in India. 

The Insignia arc ; (t) Tlie C(>iJ..\R of gold, 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in tlie centre tlie 
Imperial Crown, the wliole linked together with 
chains ; (u) Tlie Star of tlic Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
liaving a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alteniately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majestf 
Queen Victoria’s Hoyal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
ptratricis Autpiciis, and sunnounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (Hi) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
lettered gold, inscribed Impemtricu Aut- 
pkiUf surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (it?) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white sUk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord K(*ay 

Field Maiblial Lord llobertb 
Tlie Rao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdownc 
Lor<l Harris « 

The Nawab of Tonk 

Sir James Lyall 

Lord Elgin 

'Fhe Wall of Kalat 

J.ord Sanftliurst 

Maliaraja of Karauli 

Thakiir Sahib of Gondal 

Thakur Sahib of Morvi 

Sir George Faudei-PbiWips 

Tlie Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Sher Muhammad Klian of Falaupui 

Tx>rd Curzon of Keddleston - 

Tlic Maharaja of Jaipur 

’I'he Maharaja of OrcliliiL 

Lord Ampthill ^ 

Maharao of Bundi 

General Sir Alfred Gasclco 

The Maha Rao of Sirohl 

The Aga Khair 

Sir Henry Waterfleld 

The Mahaltaja of Trrftancore 

Lord Lamlngton 

The Bcgam of^hopal 

lAird Mlnto 

Sir Edmund Ellis 

The Kawab of Janjira 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

The Maharaja df Bikaner 

The Rao of Kota 

Lord ^deilhatn 

Lord Kitchener , f 

The Kawab of Rami^r 

Mahara] Sir Kishen Parshad 

Lord Carmichael 

lUdiaiaJa Kashmir ^ 
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Sir liouis Dane 

Maharaja of Bobbili 

].ord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Sir John Jordam 

Tiie Maharana of Udaipur 

The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Mir of Kharipur , ♦ 

The Eaja of Cochin 
The Nawab of Dacca 
Lord Pentland 
The Baja of Pudukottal 
Lord WiUingdon 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement 'Thomas 
IJ. E. Sir Hussein Jvuli Khan, iilokliber-ocl- 
Dowiet 

Sir Sven Il^din 
The Sheikh of Mohamcrah 
Gon. Sir Albert Houtum Soliindlor 
The Sheikh of Koweit 

Knights Commanders (K. C I. E.) 

Sir Alexander Meadows Rondel 

Sir George Christopher Moles worth Bird wood 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Simpson 

Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappel 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 

Sir Bradford Leslie 

Sir Arthur J^icolson 

Sir Guildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick Ru^lcl Hogg 

Baja of Vei^atagiri • 

Sir Henry Mbrtlmer Durand 

Sir Arthur George Maephtrson 

Sir AVilliam Markby 

Sir Henry Stuart Cunaingham 

Raja of Lunawara '• 

Sir Roper Lethbridge 
Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howirth 
Sir Henry Seymour King • , 

Sir Wm. Brereton Hudson 
Gen. Sir Thomas Edward Gordon 
Sir John Lambert •« 

Baron Inchcapd^ 

Col. Sir Henry Revenshajv Thuillier 
Sir Wm. R. Brooke 
Mahar^a of Gidhaur 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Idelbert Cecil Talbot 
Maj.‘#en. Sir l^omas Dennehy 
H. H. Maharaja of Ajaigarh • 

Sir Henry William BUss 

Nawab of Loharu ^ * 

Col. Slf William Bisset 

Gen. Sir Edward Stedman ^0 

Sir John Jardlne . 

Rear-Admiral Sir John^ext 

Sir Mancherjee Bho>ynaggreo 

Col. Sir Tbtomas Holdich 

Sir Arthur WlLSbu 

Sir Francis W. Maclean * 

Sir Andrew WSh<|ftte„ 

Kunwar Sir Hamanti Singh, Ahluwalia ' 

Sir S. Subramaniya Alyar ^ 

Sir Alexandd): Ouimingham „ 

Sir Henry Evan JUSu'chison James 
Kawab Sir Shahbaa Khan, Bugti of Baluchi- 
stan ^ 

Stfr Jamw George S^Qtt , . * ^ 


Maliaraja of Darbhanga 
Sir Thomas Higham 
Col. Sir Samuel Swinton Jacob 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Franklin 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawc 
Raja Dhiraj of Shahpiira 

Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesli, Chief of Miraj 
(senior Branch) 

Sardar Sir Ghaus Bakhsh, Raisanl 
Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep 
Sir Pherozoshah Merwanji Mehta 
Col. Sir JBuchanan Scott 
Col. Sir .John Walter Ottley 
H. H. Raja of Sailana 

Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghiisband 
Bt.-Col. Sir James R. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugy(‘n Wangchuk, Tongsa Penlop of 
lihutan 

Sir Fredric Stylos Philpin Lely 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Gen. Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 
IVfaharaja of Balrampur 
Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 
Nawab of Pahasu 

Rajgarh II. H. Raja Sir Banc Singh Bahadur 

Sir 'rhomas Gordon Walker 

Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 

Sir Muhammad Aslam Khan 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab of Hyderabad 

Lieut.-Col. Sir George Olaf Koos-Keppcl 

H. H. Aiaharajadliiraja of Kishangarh 

Raja of Mahmiidabad 

Sir Trevredyn Bashleigh Wynne 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Gerald IBomford 

Sir Biehard Morris J)an(j 

Maharajadhiraja of Ihirdwan 

Baja of Pooncli 

Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Abdulla Khan, 
Alizai 

Prince Ghulam Muhammad Ali, Khan Bahadur 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

Sir Wilhelm Schlich 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Maj.-Gcn. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir John David Bees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 
Sir John Benton 
Sir Frederick William Duke 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 
Maj.-Gcn. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Sir Charles Baitt Cleveland 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Douglas Haig 
Wivaraja of Mysore 
Liout.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Herary Parsall Burt 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
H. H. Maharajadhiraja of Charkhari State, 
Bundelkhand 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Mahdo Chitnavis 

H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Raja of Sltamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir Amarsinhji Banealnhji (Vankanert 

Sir Ram Krishna Qopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael Filose 

Eear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
Surg.-Gen. Arthur Mudge Branfoot 
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Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 
Col. Sir Percy Zacliariah Cox 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vickrama Deo 
H. II. Maharaja of Sikkim 
liana of Thalrai (Khajuiagaon) 

Haja of Salenipur 

H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H, H. Maharawal of Partabgarh 

H. II. Baja of liajpipla 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Seth Kastirchand Daga 

II. II. Maharaja of Bljavvar State, Buiulelkhand 

Gen. Sir Mowbray 'rhomson 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Sir Marc Aiirol SG'in 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Francis Henry Butherford 
^ Drummond 

II. H. Maharawal of Diingarpur 

Nawab Sir Bahrain Khan 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Chief of Jamkhandi 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maelagan 

Maj.-Gon. Sir George John Younghusband 

Ex-Officio Companions (C. I. E.) 

The Earl of Cromer 
Sir Courtenay P, llbort 
Sir Theodore C. Hope 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Laurent Marie Emllo Beauchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Sclmelder 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

lilchard Kayo Puckle 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry Moore 
Gen. William Gordon 
Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
George Smith 

Col. John H. liivelt-Carnac 

Liout.-Col. The lion. George Campbell Napier 

Iloseoc Boequet 

Bamanji Jamas ji Dastur 

Surg, -Major Daniel Bobert I'hompson 

Lieut.-Qen. James F. Tennant 

Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 

Sir Charles James Lyall 

(Charles Edward Pitman 

Raja Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagor 

Richard Isaac Bruce 

Sir Stcuart Colvin Bayley 

Lieiit.-Col. Charles B^lllam Owen 

Henry Lucius Dampier 

George Felton Matliew 

Khan Bahadur Pestanji Jehangir 

Ilony. Col. John Robertson 

Sir Henry Christopher Manco 

Henry George Kccnc 

Maj.-Genl Thomas Boss Church 

Thakur Biohu Singh 

John Faith full Fleet 

Rov. WiUiam Miller 

Benjamin Lewis Rice 

Col. Robert Parry NIsbet 

James Burgess 

Mortimer Sloper Howell 

Rai Bahadur Surat Chandra Das 

mi -Gen, Vjscount Downe 


Frederick Charles Kennedy 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Sir John W. Tyler, M.D. 

Licut.-Gen. Augustus Lo M<^surier 

Lieut. Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 

Bai Mahta Punna Lalji 

Licut.-Col. Frederick D. Raikes 

William WordsAVorth 

Henry Montagu MiftLlicws 

Colonel John Stewart 

The Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer All 

William James Maitland 

Col. Charles Weymss Mnir 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 

Major.-Gen. Charles Smith Maclean 

Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 

Charles Henry Tavvnoy 

Henry Irwin 

Arthur H. Hildebrand 

Sir James L. Walker 

,Surgii.-Maj. John Findlay 

Rayner Childe Barker 

Lieut. -Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

Col. William Merrinmn, u.K. 

Gen. William PtToival Tomkins 

Bcrthold Ribbentrop 

Langton P. Walsh 

Jeremiah G. Horsfall 

Edmund Neel 

Major George L. Holford 

Maj.-Gen, Ji. H. E. Tucker 

James Edward O'Conor 

Col. Thomas Holbein Hendlev 

Ernest Octavius Walker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Mancherji Kavtisjl Murzban, Khan Bt^iadur 

Frederick C. Daukes 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Percy Voingdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Banipfyldc Fuller 
George Pringle Bose • 

Diwan Oanpat Bai 
Sir William Turner Thisclton-Dyer 
William B. Oldham 
Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 
Edward Horace Man»** 

Commdr. Alexander Campbell 
Shaikh Baha-ud-dln, Nawab-l-Am 
('ol. David D. Cunningham, M.t;. 

Bertram S. Carey 

Lieut.-Geii. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

Col. Ernest H. Fenn 

Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Camac Tempi! 

Edward C. S. George 
1 Robert W. E. H. Vincent 
Lt.-Col. J.C-Ianners Sf^iith 
' John Stuart Donald 
Col. Frank Wilj^m Chatterton 
Graham Anderson 
Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazul&hal Visram 
Col. H. S. Jarett 
Col. H. B. Sanderson 
Arthur C. Hankin 
Adam G. Tjdler 
Charles*K. Buckland 
Alexander B. Pattersoit) 

Harry A. Acw6rth ’ 

Col. C. A. Porteous 

Col. C. T. Lane 

Sir Stcyning W. Edgerlcy 

Maulvi Abdhl Js^bbar, Kbap Bahadur 
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Col. W. R. Yeilding 
Henry J. Stnnyon 
Sir Patrick Playfair 
Frederick John Johnstone 
Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 
Dr. Kash Bchari Ghosh 
Frank Henry Cook 
Francis Erskine Dempster 
Col. John Shakespear o 

Lieut. -Col. James John Macleod 
Capt. Norman Franks 
Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 
Maharaj llajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Naoroji Postonji Vakil 
Col. Russell Richard Pul ford 
Col. Algernon George Arnold Durand 
Frederick Shore Bullock 
Gen. Sir Beaacliamp Duff 
Col. Robert Alexander Wauhope 
Edwin Darlington 
J. StraclAn 

Dr. Waldemar M. ItafFkinc 
Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf IToernlc 
Rustamjl Dhanjibhai Mehta 
Charles Godolphin William Hastings 
Khan Bahadur Manch(‘rji Rustamji Dholu 
Col. John Charles F. Gordon 
Charles Stewart Crolc 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Duncan James Maepherson 
John Campbell Arbuthnott 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
Henry Cecil Ferard 
Liout.-C<^ John Ramsay 
Robert Batson Joyner 
Charles George Valmer 
Lieut.-CoL. Samuel John Thomso»> 

Lieut.-Colr Sir David Parkes Masson 
J.ieut.-Col. Frederick Fitzgerald MacCartio 
Rai Bahadur Sir JUiplu Krishna Bose 
P. C. 11. Snow ki 

Hony. Lieut. -Col. Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 
Major A. B. Minchln 
W. T. Van Someren 
Col. Charles Still o 
Col. H. K. McKay 
A. Izat 

Rai Bahadur Dhanpat Rai 
Licut.-Col. W, R*^Brownlng 
Lieut. -Col. J. J. Holdsworth 
Jack Francis Necdhar < 

Edaiji Dinshah 
Robert Giles 

Vi|ijwanath ^atankar Madhava Rao 
Cm. Walter Gawen King 
James Sykes Gamble 
Sir George Wiftiam ForresM:. 

Lieut.-Col. Frank Popham Young 
Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet ^ 'y 
Khan Bahadur KazI Jalal-ud-din, Akhundzada, 
of Kandahar 

John Sturock j 

John SDiart Beresford 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Mead© 

Edward Louis Cappcl 

Sir LancclotkHare 

George MosSt^Harriott 

Frederick George Brunton Trevor 

Rai Bahadur Kalika DaD Datta j 

Diwan Bahadur^. Rajari^tna Mudaliyar 

Sir Walter Charles Hughes 

Col, Sydney Long Jacob 

Edmund Penny 

u 


Henry Marsh 

Col. Aimer Martin Crofts 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 

Rai Bahadur Kailash Chandra Bose 

Henry Felix Hertz 

Courtenay Walter Bennett 

H. H. Raja Sir Bhure Singli 

Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Poile 

Bertram Prior Standen 

Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Lt.-Col. John Crimmin 

Liout.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 

Fardunji ICuvarji 'J’arapurVala 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter 

Frederick William Latimer 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

C<d. William John Bead Rainsford 

Col. O.swald Claude Badford 

Col. George Kenneth Scott-Moncrieff 

Lieut.-Col. 1'homas Edwin Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

S.ardar Mir Asaf Ali Khan 

Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

llony. Capt. Yasin Khan 

Commander Gerald Edward Holland 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Amplilett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Pcndock Tucker 

Diwan Bahadur Kanehi Krishnaswami Rao 

Licut.-Col. John Clibborn 

Col. George Wingate 

Lieut. -Col. George Hart Desmond Glmletto 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Jolinsionc Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacros Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Fleetwood PInhey 

Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Sir Spencer Jlarcourt Butler 

Major Frank Cooke W(‘bb Ware 

Ifouy. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

lion. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart M it ford Fraser 
John Gordon Lorimer 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Lionel Showers 
Maj.-Gcn. Francis Edward Archibald Chamier 
Lt.-Gen. Ernest Dc lirath 
Rai Bahadur Sir Pratul Chandar Chatterjl 
Frederick Gurr Maclean 
Walter Bernard de Winton 
X Algernon Elliott 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold ICcmball 
Sir Herbert William Cameron Carnduff 
Llcur.-Col. John Hodding 
Edward Giles 
Havilland Lc Mcsurler 
Robert Nathan 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk, of Chitral 

Mir Mubammed Nazim Klian, Mir of Hunza. 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshanl; 

Thomas JeweU Bennet^i 


3 
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Henry Wenden 
Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai, Dlwan of 
Kishangarh 

Robert- Herrlot Henderson 

Kun Kyi, Sawbwa of Mong Nai 

Mir Mehrulla Khan, Raisani 

Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazllbash 

Faridoonji Jamshodji 

Charles Henry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Charles James Keene 

Lleut.-Col. Havelock Hudson 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

Robert Douglas Har(' 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 
Edward Henry Seamaiuler Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Jame.s Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Bonn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Raja of Kila Partabgaih 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William I»llnnis Porter I 

Stephen Finney 
Edward Waller Stoney 
Alexander Monro 
Walter Ifome 
C. W. Waddingtou 
Raja Rampal Singh of Kori Sadhull 
Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
John Claude White 
Major W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Bird 
David Bayne Horn 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Capt-ain George Wilson 
Commdr. Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Edward Sneade Boyd Stevenson 
Pirajlrao Bapu Saheb Ghatgc 
Sardar Jallab Khan 
Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur 
Surg.-Gen. William Richard Browne 
Montague de Pomeroy W'ebb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Maling Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
Nicholas Dodd Bcatson-Bell 
George Frederick William Thibaut 
Col. WiWam Arthur Watson 
Major Alain Charticr de Lotbiniere Joly dc 
Lotbiniero 

Major Arthur Francis Ferguson -Davie 
Major Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Brlg.-Oen. Sir Rolls Estouteville Grimstone 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Ferguson Campbell 
Lieut. -CoL Harry Davis Watson 
Hon. Der^ WUliim George Keppel 
Oommander Sir Charles Leopold Oust 


Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. Wiliam John Daniell Dundee 

Brian Egertou 

Hony. Capt. Malik Umar Haf^at Khan, Tiwana 
of Kalra 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Pandit Sundar hal 
Edward Albert Gait ^ 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 

Edward Anthony Doran 

Col. Henry Thomas Pease 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Lc Grand Jacob 

John Bolster 

John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 
Shiimant Auaud Rao Gackwar 
Thomas Henry Stllllngflcet Biddulph 
Surgn. -Lieut. -Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander John Maunsel Mae- 
liaughlin 

George Claudius Boresford Sterling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Major David Melville Bal)ington 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal 
Samuel Digby 

Pazhamarneii Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswamy 
Aiyar 

Francis Guy Selby 

Brig.-Ocn. William Riddell Bird wood 
William Heibert Dobbio 
Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Sao Aiawng, k.k.m., Sawbwa of tl ■' Shan State 
of Yawnge H^vp 

Lieut.-Col. .loim 'Norman MacLeod 
Sir Arthur Mitford Ker 
Real -Admiral George llayley-Hewett*- 
Ralph Buller Tlughes-Bullcr 
Lieut.-Col. R^ancis Frederic Perry 
lit.-Col. Francis Granville Beville 
Rai Sahib Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrev 
iNfajor Denys Brooke Blakeway 
I Khan Bahadur Sahlozada Abdul Qaiyum 
K ban 

Maung Ba Tu 

Col. Ernest William Stuart King Maconchy 

William Maxwell 

William ICIlis Jardine 

I'homas Corby Wilson 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Frederick lioch Halliday 

Lt.-Col. Charles Thorp Jessop 

Percy Wyndham 

Hugh Spencer 

Charles Erue‘«t Low 

IJeut.-Col. Keith M^)avid Erskine 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

WilliamJCIng-Wood 

Lieut. -Cfol. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

llkun I.ai, Sawbwa of Laihka 

Albert Claude Verrierea 

Raja Ram Singh oi Rampura 

Dlwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Oba|.*> 4r 

Maulvi Rahim Baksh 

Munahi Aziz-ud-(Rn 

Nilambar Mukharii 

Alfred Thomas Whittle 

Kal Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

Godfrey Butlei^ Hunter Fed 

/ohn Newhwxds 
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Col. James Henry Enas Beer 
Lieut. "Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Robert Neil Campbell 
Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Major Stuart Deorg^ Knox 
Capt. Cecil Godfrey Rawling 
E^ar Thurston 

Diwan Bahadur Seth Kastur Ohand Daga 
Bai Natthi Mai Bahadur of 4fhuija 
Rai Bahadur Buta Singh 
James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick James Wilson 
Henry Wheeler 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Col. Wilfred Malleson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
Nrittya Goial Basu 
James Macdonald Law 
William Lochiel Berkeley Soutcr 
Prabaslpinkar Pattani 
Joseph John Mullaly 
William Didsbiiry Sheppard 
Col. Roderick Macrae 
Lieut.'CoI. Victor Reginald Brooke 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Tanjorc Madava Rao Ananda Rao 
John Hubert Marshall 
William Arthur Johns 
Charles Mlchic Smitli 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 
John Barry Wood 
Lt.-Col. George Grunt Brown 
Col. Ralnh Champneys Broome 
(Jol. Fr^ik Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. G(^ge Frederick CIienevix-Trcnch 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
Andrew ^igoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Guided 
John Paul Warbarton 
James William D(«jgla8 Johnstone 
Fakir Sayad Iftakhar-ud-diii ' 

James Herbert Scabrooke 
Waltg: Culley Madge 
Lieut.-Col. WallacoiC'hristopher RamsaySt iatton 
James Scott 

Major Edward'^harlcs Bayloy 

Rai Bahadur Lala Shoo Prasad 

Frederick Williim Johnstone 

Maj. Arthur Louis Bickford 

Edward Gclson Greg|pn 

Klmii Bahadur Mian Rahim Shah, Kuka KIkI 

Winiara Malcolm Hailey 

Bonjaniiin William Marlow 
lierbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith , * 

Slajor Francb Beville Pcidcanx j 

Major Arthur Prescott 'iTevor 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick CUaytoii Gordon ^ 

Lieut.-Col. Charles MacTaggarl 

Nawab Mirxa Mahf?! Husain 

Rai Kishan Sah Bahadur ^ j 

Hop^ton Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut.^ol. Xeonard Rogers 

Nawab AbM Majid 

Ludovlo Charles Porter 

Henry • 3 

Arthur , . 

Mahamahop&dya Har&JPrasad ^hasti . 

Lt."Col. ARen SloConaghcy 
Kawab Kidsar Khan, Chief of the Magassi 
Tribe : 

TCCd Bi^adur Diwan Jamiat BaI o 


Robert Charles Francys Volkers 
Henry Hubert Hayden 
Alexander Muirhead 
The Maharaj of Sikkim 
Lieut.-Col. Eduljl Palanii Frcuchmau 
Alexander Emanuel English 
George Frederick Arnold 
Maung Myat Tun Aung 
George Cunningham Buchanan 
William Rucker Stikemau 
Edward Robert Kaye Blenkiiisop 
George Sanky Hart 

Nawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan Baliadur 
Jagirdar of Doiilghat ^ 

John Henry Kerr 
Lieut.-Col. George Henry Evans 
Major Henry Burden 
Maharaja Raghunath Singh, of Dliasuk 
George William Kuchler 
John Ghost Cumming 
Rev. John And('rsou Graham 
Francis Hugh Stewart 
Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Maneckjec Byramjeo Dadabhoy 
Hugh Murray 

Sawai Uao Raja Raghunath Rao Dinkar 
(Gwalior) 

Pandit Kailas Narayau llaksar 

Capt. Kudolf Shakespeare Edward Trower Hogg 

Major Ernest Douglas Money 

Major Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Mokshaguiidam V is ves vara y a 

l.ieut.-(jol. Richard Godfrey Jones 

Jaghirdar Desraj Urs 

Major Armine Biereioii Dew 

Rai Sahib Diwan Amar Nath (Kashmir) 

liieut.-Col. James IG'cd Roberts 

IJeut.-Col. hawrenee Jmpey 

Raja of Kothi 

Col. Alexander William Macrae 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Albion Rajkumar Bancrji 
Major Frederick Fcnn Elwes 
Col. William Burgess Wright 
Cecil Ar<*hlbald Smith 
Sardar SJiamsher Singh, of the Jind State 
Baba <lurbaksli Singh Bedi 
(/Ol. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Lieut.-Col, Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Major William Daniel Henry 
Gerahl Francis Keatinge 
Major John Glennie Grcig 
Sardar Naoroji Pudarnoji v 

Vala Laksman Merara Chief of Thana-Devll 
Claude Alexander Barron 
Leonard William Reynolds 
Major Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Charles Archibald Walker llose 
Major Arthur DennyH Gilbert Ramsay 
Capt. John Mackenzie 
Pierce Jiangrishe Moore 
Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abcrcromby Duff 
Major John Lawrence William ffrench-MuJlcn 
Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
Richard Hamilton Campbell 
Rao Bahadur Bangalore Perumal Annaswami 
Mudaliar 

Sidney Kilucr Levett-Yeats 
Frederick George Wiglcy 
Prafolla Chandra Ray 
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Col. Francis Kaymond 
Col. Michael Joseph Tlghe 
Lieut.-Col. William Bernard James 
Major Sydney D ’Aguilar Crookshank 
Edward Denison Ross 
John Hugh Cox 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Israr Hasan Khan 

Major Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 

David Wann Aikman 

Ral Baliadur Pandit. Hari Kislmn Kaul 

Licut.'Col. Frederick William Wodchouse 

Col. Richard Henry Ewart 

Col. Maitland Cowpcr 

Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Rana ITira Singh of Dhami 

Alexander Blake Shakcspoar 

John Hope Simpson 

Major Hugh Stewart 

Major William Glen laston 

Lieut.-Col. Edwin Henry de Vere Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Robert William I^ayard Dunlop 

Lieut. -Col, Walter James Buchanan 

Hrishi Kesh Laha 

Naillni Kesh Laha 

Nalini Bhiisan Gupta 

Joseph Terence Owen Harnard 

Lieut.-Col. 'I'ownley Richard Filgatc 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Capt. Herbert do Lisle Pollard-Lowsley 

Major William Wilfrid Bickford 

Lieut.-Col. Jolin George Knowleo 

Major George Dodd 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfelld 

Major Cecil Kaye 

William Foster 

Lt.-Col. Appaji Rao Ankkar 

W. H. Arden-Wood 

Sardar Arur Singh 

W. C. Ashmore 

Major Blackham 

P. R. Cadell 

Capt. W. L. Campbell 

Major G. S. Crawford 

W. C. M. Dundas 

Lt.-Col. V. N. Hickley 

H. F. Howard 

J. H. Lace 

li. Mercer 

Bhupendia Nath Mitra 
A. P. Muddiman 
J. R. Pearson 
Sheo Shankar Sahay 
H. L. Stephenson 
Major M. B. St. John 
J. H. Stone 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 
Major G. K. Walker 
C. C. Watson 

Officers of the Order. 

Setretary^ J.ieut.-Col. Sir A. H. McMahon 
JRegistrar, Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the siniultaiicously 
created Order of the Imlian Empire; It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 


conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the royal cipher in jewels within an oval, 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I, 
Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OP INDIA. 

Ladies cJ the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
H. M. Queen Alexandra 
H. M. the Qiicoii of Norway 
H. R. H. the Princess Royal 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
H. R. H. the Princess Christian of Schelcswig- 
Holsteln 

H. R. II. the Princess TiOuisc (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

H. R. H. Princess Henry of Battcnberg 
11. 1. and R. II. the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
H. R. H. the Duchcs.s of Connaught 
II. R. IT. the Duchess of Albany 
H. R. H. the Dudicss of Cumberland 
H. R.ll the PriTicess Frcderlcka Baroness of 
von Pawel-Rammingeii 

H. R. H. the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklcnburg-Strelitz 

H. R. IT. the Princess Ferdinand of Roumania. 
H. I. and R. H. the Grand Duchess Cyril of 
Russia 

H. R. H. the Hereditary Princess of Hohcnlohe- 
Langenburg 

H. R. H. tlio Crown Princess of Swedey 
H. R, H. the Prine(!ss Patricia of Connaught 
H. H. 11. the Princess VictCfla Elizabeth 
Augustine C^^jarlottc, Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen ' 

H. If. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holst('in 

H. II. the Princess Marie- I odise of Schleswig- 
HolsteiiP 
Baroness K inloss 

Dowager Countess of Mayo ^ 

Mrs. C’liarles Coates » 

Lady Jane Emma Cri^cHon 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness J^awrence 
Lady Temple cr 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of l!>ufferin and Ava 
Mrs. George Comwallis-West ‘ 

Baroness Reay , 

H. H. Maharani of Cooch Bohar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 
Baroness Harris 
II. H, Maharani of Gwalior 
ft Constance Mary Baroness Wcnlock 
' H. H. MaharanhBahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 
H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal, 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady Weorge Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur t: 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 
Nora Henrietta, Oountess Roberts 
Amelia Maria, Lady White ^ <0 
Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart ^ 

Baroness Amptliill f 
Countess of Midto , 

Baroness Hardinge of Penshurst 
Marchioness of Crewe 
H. H. Begum of BhopaP 
H. H. Manaiani Shri Nundkanvarba 
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THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Koyai Warrant — which 
was amended in IgOl and 1912— being as 
follows : — Who reas We, taking into Our 
Koyal consideration tliat tlicrc do not exist 
adequate means wiieroby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in tlio advancement 
of tlie public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguisiiing sucli services by 
some mark of Our Itoyal favour ; Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing sucli services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration is styled 
“ The I^isar-i-IIind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in •India ” and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Sceond Class — with the Boyal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-IIind for Public Hervicc 
in India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Adamji Pirbhai, Sir 
Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Allnut, The Rev. Samuel Scott 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
AmpthillrMargaret, Baroness 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Bahram IHiat), Mehtarjao, of Kanti 
Barber, Befijamin Russell 
Barnes, Major Ernest • 

Barton, Edward Golding 

Beaty, Francis Moniagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Benson, Lady 

Blkanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Lieutenant-^^olonel Alfred 

Bonlg, Max Carl Christian « 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bose, Dr. ICailasIp Chandra 
Bramley, Percy Brooke 

Bray, General Dcny^ DeSauraarez, in Balu- 
chistan 

Broaaway, Alexander 
Brunton, Jaimes Forest 
BuHfianan, Rev. John 
Bum, Richard 

Burnett, Geneml Sir Charles John 
Calnan, Denis • 

Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Neil 
Campion, John Montriou • 

Chandra, Rai Bahadiu Hari Mohan 
Chatterton, Alfred ^ 

Chaudhuri, Babu Sarat Chandra Ral 
China!, Ardeahir Dlnshaji 
Chitnavis, Slftinkar Madho 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Cooke, Majoi^^neral Thomas Arthur 

Cousens, HeiSry 

Cowasjee, Merwanjee 

Cox, Arthifr Fredrick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Dane, Lady 

Barbhanga, Maharaja of 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 


Dawson, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, IJeuteiiant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
dcKostka, The Revd. Mother Marie 
deLotbiniore, Lieutenant- Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Dewas (Junior Brandi), Raja of 
Douglas, James 

Dyal Singh, Sardar Man, Sardar Bahadur 

DuBerii, James Emile 

Dyson, Jiieutcnant-Colonel 'I’liomas Edward 

Earle, The llon’blo Sir Archdalo 

Egerton, William 

Ewing, Tlio Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Firths, Mr.s. E. J. (with Gold Bar) 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanatli 
Glazcbrook, N. S. 

Graliam, The Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Major Henry William 
Guilford, The Rev. E. 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Major Arthur 

Hahn, 'J'lic Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Harvest, Major Herbert doVoro 

Hardinge, Winifred Selina 

Ilickic, Edward George 

Hildosley, Tlic Rev. Alfred Herbert 

Hill, Rowland 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 

Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrlellc Louise Caroline 
Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Humphreys, Robert 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Captain William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari ICuorl of 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvims Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muliammad Yusuf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Jacob, Colonel Sir Samuel Swinton 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Cliarles Henry 
Jankibai 

Joshi, Ram Bhaun Meghasham, Rao Baliadur 
.Twala Parshad, Pandit 
King, Mrs. D. 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Klopsch, Dr. Louis 
Ko, Taw Hein 

Kothari, The Hon’blc Mr. Jehangir Hormusjl 
Lamb, The Ilon’blc Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lindsay, D’Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Verney 
n.uck, Wilfred Henry 
Lyall, Frank Frederick 
Lyon#, Colonel Robert William Steele 
Maclean, Sir Francis William 
Maewatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Pattankar 
Madhavan Nair, M. R. Ry. T. Avergal 
Mahdi Husain, Nawab Mirza 
Malabari, Behramji Mehrvanjl 
Malegaon, Raje of _ 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis 
St. George 
Manning, Miss E. A. 

Mary of St. Paula, Rev. Mother 
Maves, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrlson, Major Robert 
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McCloghry, Colonel James 
MlUer, The Rev. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Mir Abdulali, 8ardar 
Mitra, Dr. A. 

31organ, George 

Morrison, Honorary Captain James 

Mudliar, Sardar Coopuswaniy Viziaiiagram 

Muhammad Aziz Mirza, Maulvi 

Muir Mackenzie, f.ady Th6r6so 

Murray, George Ramsay 

!Naidii, Mrs. Surojini 

Nanak Chand 

Nariman, Dr. Tcmulji Bhikaji 

Neve, Dr. Arthur 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William. 

O'Meara, Major Eugene .lohn 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

Oswell, G. D. 

Pandit, Sitaram Narayan 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plant, Captain William Clmries Trew Gray 
Gambler 

Poynder, Lieutenant-Colonel John Leopold 

Ravi Varma, Koil Tamburan 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reynolds, Leonard William 

Rondy, The Very Rev. Tlie Abbe Noel 

Rost, Major Ernest Reinhold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harcndra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Saiiana, Raja of 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir David 

Sowell, The Rev. J.D.W., S.J. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sharp, Henry 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Shore, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Alban Grevls 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Raja ICamaleshwari Pershnd 
Sinna, Pumendra Narayan 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Sorabji, Mias Cornelia 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Sri Ram 
Stanos, Robert 

Stark, John Theodore Roebuck 
Stewart, Robert Barton 
Subramanyam 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Talatl, Edalil Dorabji 
Tarvadi, Lalsliankar Umiaahankar 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchartl 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thu, Maung Re Gyaw 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
Turner, Dr. John Andrew 
Tyndale-Blscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Captain Jasper Robert JoJy 
Vaughan, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Cliarlea 
StCBlke 

Venkataraxoa Krlshnaswaml Alyar 
Venngopala, Raja Bahadur 


Wake, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, l.Ady Fanny 
Walsh, John t 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Ward, Major Ellacott Lcamon 
Wheeler, The Rev. Edward Montague 
Whitton, The Rev^ David 
Wilkins, Lientenant-Coloncl James Sutherland 
Wilkinson, Lioutonant-Colonel Edmun^ 
Wilsoii-Juhnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Roberts 
Young, The Jtev. John, Cameron 
Voungliusl)and, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis 
Edward , 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fattah, Moulvi Saiyed . 

Abdul Ghani 

Abdnl Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Kadar 

Abdul Majiil Khan, Colonel Muhammad 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdul Rahman, Mahoinmed 
Abdul Rahim 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Adavani, Motiram Showkiram 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 

All Shabash, Shaikh 

Amar Nath, Lala 

.\mar Singh 

Anderson, Andrew *• 

Andrew, The Rev. Adam <«•» 

Anscomb. Major Allen Mellers 
Arte, Harl Narayan * 

Ask with, Miss Anne Jai>c 
Augustin, The Rev. Father. 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib ]V|jr 
Aziz-Ul-H Jsan, Mufti 
Badri Parshad 
Bahmanji Mancharji 
Baker, Captain 'J'liomas 
Ralwant Singh, Sard^r^Sahib 
Bancrji, Professor Jamini Nath 
Banks, Dr. Cliarles 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva ICrjshna 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Bartholomeusz, Lieutepant-Colonel Mathew 
Lorenz 

Bay ley, Major Edward Charles 
Hpatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Fridun •-> 

Bevllle, LieuDMant-Colonel Fraficis Granville 
Bhajan Lai 

Bhate, Paifdit Balkri^Ama Govlnd 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhau 
Blsheshwar Ntf^h, Lala 
Biswas, pabu Anonda Mohan 
Blackjham, Major Robert James 
Blackwood, John Boss 
Blake, The Rev. William Henry 
Bland, Miss Sopj;da 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster/ Miss Anna ' ' 

Bonnar, The Rev. WiUlam 
Borrah, Babu 3olinara/-an 
Bowen, Griffith 
Brahamanand, Pundit 
Branch, ;Mis8 E. 

Brander, M^. Isabel 
Bremner, Major Arthur Grant .. 
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Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Burt, Bryce Chudleight 
Cain, Mrs. Sarah • 

Campbell, The Rev, Andrew 

Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell. Miss Susan 

Campbell, The Rev. Thoma^ Vincent 

Cardoz, Diogo 

Carr, M^ss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakra varti, Babu Oopal Chandia 

'Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 

Chandler, Rev. John Scudder 

‘Chatterji, Tlie Rev. K.o. 

Chhote Lai, Pandit 
Chitalc^Gaiipflh Krishna 
Choksi.TIosabhoy Ardeshar 
Chye, Leong 
Clancey, John Charles 

Clerkc, Honorary Major Louis Artlnir Henry 

Cluiterbuck, Peter Henry 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Miss Alice 

Coxon, Stanley William 

Cumming, James William Nicol 

Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 

Cutting, Rev. William 

Dada, Bapu Rao 

Ualrymnle-Hay, Charles Vernon 

Das, R^, J4ila 

Das, Mathura/illvala 

Das, Niranjan 

JMlta, Dl. Dina Nath Piitha 
Dawo, Miss Ellen # 

Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deb, Raja Binayag’^rishna 
Deogi, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
dcKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
Desmond, Sergeant J.' 

Dewes, Licutenant-jloloncl Frederick Joseph 

Dhanpatrai, Sardar Bali#4ur 

Dharm Chand, Lala 

Dip Singh, Lieutenant 

Douglas, The R«^. John 

Dun, Maung Ne 

Dundas, Cliarles Lawynce 

Duidop, Alexander Johnstone 

Durjan Singh, Thakur 

E^lesome, George 

Edfell, Lieutenant- Colonel Edward Arnold 
Emanuel, Mrs. • 

Evans, The ^v. Jolm Coredig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Arniie 

Farrer, Miss EUen Margaret 

Far zand-i- Ahmad, Khan Bahadwr, Kazi 

Fereynet, The Rev. f'ather Etienne 

Ffrench, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 

Fletcher, Miss 

Forraaill The Rev. Henry 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane 

Fraser, Willliii 

Gajanand, Blighunath 

Garthwai^, Liston ^ 

George, Miss Jesfie Eleanor 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Baijnath 
Gopdbody, 


Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhikar 

Grant, Major Jolm Weymls 

Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Oreany, Peter Mawo 

Greenfield, Miss R. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulzad, Mackcrtisli 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Ragliunatli 
Gyi, Ma Ma 
Haiyati Iiiabli Mnlik 
llanrahan, W. G. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Hart, Miss Louisa 
Harvey, Miss Rose 
Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabella 
Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss ]Mary J.avinia 
ITciulorson, Miss Agnes 
Henderson, Mrs. Alice Robert 
Hewlett, .Miss I. 

Hewlett, ]Miss Sarah Secuiida 
Higby, Miss Sarah J. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 

Hira Singh, Chaudhari 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Roper 

Holden, Major Hyla Napier 

Holland, Dr. Henry 'rnstram 

Hugljos, Thomas Oirslow 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

Ihsan Ali 

Jainath, Pandit 

.Toglekar, Rao Saliib Ganesh Venkatesh 

Johnson, Augustus Frederick 

Jones, The Kev. .John Peter 

.Tones, Tiie Rev. Robert 

Joslii, Trirnbak Waman 

Joss, Miss F. 

Jotl Prasad, Lala 
Judd, C. R. 

Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 

Kanow, Yasuf 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 

Karaiidikar, Azam Vishw’aiitli Janardan 

Karve, Dhando Keshav 

Kastur Chand Daga, Seth, Sir. 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabai 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Tliomas 

Khujoorina, Nadirshali Nowrojec 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Robert Stewart 

Knight, Honorary Captain Richard Francis 
Knollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
KnoJf, Major Robert Welland 
Ko, U. 

Kothewula, MuUa Yusuf Ali 
Kreyer, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick August 
Cliristian 

Kugler, Miss Sarah Anna 
Kyaw, Maung 
Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Lawrence, Henry Staveley 
Leslie- Jones, Lcycester Hudson 
Lobo, Honorary Captain Julius Augustus 
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Locke, llobert Henry 
Lohr, Julius 
Low, Charles Knicst 
Lund, Qcorgo 
MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Major John Norman 
Mackellar, I>r. Margaret 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macphail, Miss Alexaiidrina Matilda 
Madan, Mr. Kustamjl Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Mahadevi, Srlmati 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Mahtab-ud-din 
Mai Thai Bai 

Maitra, 13abu Bhuban Mohan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margoscliis, The Rev A. 

Marie, Sister 

Mary, of St. Vincent, Sister 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McCroady, David Alfred 
AfeOregor, Duncan 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra, Raj es war 
Mitter, Mrs. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Tru&lovc 
Moore, Miss Eleanor iiOuisa 
Morris, Major Robert Lee 
Mount, Lieutenant Alan Henry 
Moxon, Bliss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 
Mubarak Ali, Muhammad 
Mudaliar, Arcot Blaigandadeva 
Mudalij Valappakkam Daivasigomonl Than- 
davaroyaii 

Mudaliar, Bangalore rcrumal Annas wand 
Muhammad Yusuf, Sliams-Ul-Ulama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Muller, The Rev. Father Augustus 

Muilcr, Osvald Valdemar 

Mulye, Krishna Rao 

Murli Dhar 

Myat, Maung lltoon 

m,bi Baksh 

Nag, BIrs. Sasi Bfukhi 

Naimullah, Blohamcd 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narayana Aiyar, Pichu Aiyar 

Narayan Pershad, Bal)u 

Nariman, Lieutenant-Colonel Kaikhasro 
Sorabjl 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manckji Kharsedji 
Narpat Singh, Babu 

Nasrulla Khan, Mlrza »i 

Nathu Blall, Lala 

Nawaz Khan, Usman 

Norris, Miss Blargaret 

O'Brien, Major Edward 

O’Conor, Brian Edward 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry | 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Captain Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Pal, Babu Baroda Sundar I 

Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrishna ’ 


Parbati Bai, Mussammat 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parsons, Richard 
Parsons, Ronald 
Parsons, W. 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 

Patel, Jeona 

Pathak, Vithal Narayan 

Pattack, Ram Sahai 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Perroy, Rev. Father 

Pennell (nee Sorabji), Mrs. Alice Maude 

Peters, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Thomas 

PhailbiiH, Bliss Pose Margaret ’ 

Pierce, Bliss Ada Louise 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 

Pinney, Blajor John Charles Digby 

Pinto, Miss Prcciosa 

Plowdcii, Blajor Trevor Chichele 

Po O, Blaung 

Po Tok, Maung 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Prideaiix, Frank Winckworth Austice 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tet 

Ruikes, Mrs. Alice 

Kait, Bliss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 

Ram, Blr. Bhagat 

Ramchandra, Daji 

llamgopal, Blallani, Seth 

Ram Singh M.v.o. 

Rauadc, BIrs. Ramabal 

Ranjit Singh 

Hattansi Blnlji 

Ray, Ilarendra Nath 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Raza All Klian, Sardar 

Robarts, Captain diaries Stuart Hamilton 

Robinson, James 

Robinsor, Lieutenant-Colonel William Henr; 

Banner 

Roe, Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Poe, BIrs. Edith Blary 
Roslian Lai, Lala 
Riikmabai, Dr. 

Rustoinji Faridooiiji 
Sahaii Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Doonath 
Sala-ud-Din, Shaikh 
I Salkield, Tom 
Samarth, Wasudeo Blahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 
Sarkar, Babu Nolin Behari 
Sarkar, Babu- Parbati Charan 
Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkoraor Paul 
ScotlandpLieutenanC-ColoncI David Wilson 
Shah, Babu Lai Behari 
Shah, Blohan^dd Kamal, Saiyid 
Shah, Blohammad Nawaz 
Sh^^nnath 

Sheorc, Raghunath Bai want 
Shepherd, The Rev. Ames 
Shewell Major Arthur Poole 
Shinde, The Rev. Kesari Prasad 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xay’eJr 
Shyam Sunder Jjall ^ 

Simcox Arthur Henr: Addenbrooko 
SImkins, Charles Welkins , * 

Simon, Sister M. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, ApR Dhul 
Singh, Babu Hamath , 
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Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Raja Rahadur, Padmauaud 

Singh, Babii Ramdhaii 

Singh, Sitla Baksh 

Singh, Santokh, Kunni 

Singh, Subadar, Slier 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambcry 
Smith, Mrs. Henry ^ 

Soghra, Bihi 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sri Ram Kunwar, Thakurain 
Startc, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Maj^r Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorotliea 

Stewart, I'homas 

St. Josepii, J. D. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Surcbhan JanjI 

Swainson, Rliss Florence 

Taleyarkhan, Mr. Manck shall Cawaslia 


Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
J’arapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Piideaux 
Taylor, Mr.s. Florence Pridcaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Theobald, Miss 
I'linothy, Samuel 
Thompson, R. C. 

Tok, Maung, Ba 

Thorn, Miss Bertha 

Tomkins, Lionel J .in ton 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Umed Ali 

Valavalkar, P. llaburao 
Visvesvaraya, JMokshaguiuIam 
Wajid Hosain, Say id 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Wanless, J)r. William James 
Weir, Henry 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Ennio 
Wiseman, Honorary Captain Charles, Sheriffe 
Wo(‘rner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, 'I'hc Rev. A. 

Verbury, Miss J. 

Young, J)r. M. V. 

Zahur-ul-Husain, Muhammad 


INDIAN NAMES AND TITLES. 


There is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian i 
titles, made all the more difficult inasmuch as 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
titles arc hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nomin#ily sucli (and of these then; are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves som* 200 arc known) ; otheu’s arc personal 
honours conferred on ii^ividuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made, 
hereditary. Yet f^ain, there are numerous 
complimentary titl*, or spccifl<;ation»of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpr(;tations. It 
must be added that ^ough caste is often figuring 
in the names it has nothing whatever to do witli 
the titles. Amir, Khan, jfiir, Sultan, Sri, Ac., 
arc confusingly us d as both titles and names. 

The order of fank is thus given by Sir R. 
Lethbridge in “ The Golden Book of India.” 

Jlindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, llai Bahadur, Rai Saheb, 
Rai. o 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Naw^ib Bahadur’ 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb’ 
Khan. ^ o a 

Parsis and Bene-IsraelUies — Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. O 

Afsur — a corruption #f the English ” officer.” 
Ahluwalia — name of a princely family relidcnt 
at th^ village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada~^mn of a Head Officer. 

AUjah (Sindlu^~of exalted raiik. 

Ali Raja — Se«,%Cing (Laccadives). • 

Amir (corruptly Emir)--% Mohammedan Chief ; 

often aldb a i^rsonal nitme. 

Asaf — a Minister. 

Baba—M, ” father ; ” •a respectful “ Mr. ; 
Irish ” Your Honour.” * 


habit — strictly a 5th or still younger sou of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addr<;ss="Es(iuire. There arc, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons arc known 
respectively as — 1st, Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan ; 
3rd, Thakur ; 4th, Lai ; 5th, Babii. 

Bahadur — lit. ” brave ” or ” warrior : ” a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestow(;d by Government ; added 
to of her titles it ir creases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bakhshi — a revenue ollicer or magistrate. 

Begum or Begam — the f(;mininc of ” Nawab,* 
combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab Begum.” 

Besar — apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonsle — name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhuj) — title of the ruler of Gooch Bchar. 

Bhugti — name of a Baluch tribe. 

Chhalrapali — one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over liim. 

Dada — -lit. ” grandfather ” (paternal) ; any 

venerable person. 

Daula and Daulat — State ; also one in office. 

TVeh — a Brahmiiiical priestly title ; taken from 
tlic name of a divinity. 

Dhirclj — ” Lord of the frauds : ” added to 
” Raja ” Ac., it means ” paramount.” 

Diwan — a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, cither Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ” Sardar,” under 
which see other equivalents. The term is 
also used of a Council of State, 

Elaya Raja — title given to the heir of the Maha- 
raja of Travancore, 

Farzand (with defining words added) — ” favou- 
rite ” or ” beloved.” 

Fateh—** victory.'* 
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Chronicle of the year 1913. 

JANUARY. 


lat.— The New Year’s Honours List was 
nublished. There were created one G^.I.E, 
(Nawab of Tonk) ; two K.C.I.E. (Sir George 
Barclay and General Sir James Wilcocks) and 
seven C.S.I. ; one G.C.I.E. (Raja Bahadur of 
Pudukottai) ; five K.C.I.E., 24 C.I.E. ; 8 

Knights, one Baronet (Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal 
of Ahmedabad.) 

The Delhi Police offered Rs. 50,000 for the 
arrest of the bomb*throwcr in the outrage 
against the Viceroy at the Delhi State Entry 
on Dec. 23. 

2nd — Home Now Year’s Honours List re- 
ported in India. Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
Governor of Bombay, was created a Peer (Lord 
Sydenham). 

3rd.— Miss Marie Hall gave, in Bombay Town 
Hall, the first of a series of violin recitals in 
India. 

Details published of the initial construction 
work in connection with the great project for 
improving the Bombay water-supply by dupli- 
cating the aqueduct from Tansa Lake. 

4th. — First meeting after new elections of 
the Punjab and Madras Legislative Councils. 
Resolutions were passed condemning the Delhi 
outrage. 

The announcement was published that the 
Government of India would suspend sales of 
certified opium until a clearance of the accu- 
mulated stocks In China could be affected. 

Appointment gazetted of Mr. Meiklo as first 
Government Actuary to be appointed under 
new Life Assurance Companies Act. 

6th. — First meeting after new elections of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. The Hon. 
Sir P. M. Mehta expressed the Council’s con- 
gratulations to H. E. the Governor upon his 
elevation to the Peerage. The Bill to amend 
the Bombay Land Revenue Act of 1879, the 
Khoti Settlement Act of 1880 and the Gujarat 
Talukdars’ Act of 1888 and to repeal the Bombay 
Record and Rights Act of 1903 was read a first 
time. 

7th. — A crowded public meeting presided 
over by H. E. the Governor was hold at the 
Bombay Town Hall and resolutions passed 
expressing abhorrence of the attempt on the 
lives of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardin ge at Delhi ; thankfuhiess for their 
escape and admiration for the courage they 
dispWed. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council Bills toi 
amend the Bombay District Police Act, to 
amend the Court of Wards Act and further to 
amend the Bombay Port Trust Act were read 
a first time. 

gth. — The Royal Commission to enquire Into 
Indian Public Services commenced their sittings 
in Madras. Lord Islington, the Chairman, 
explained in a speech the course of proceedings 
contemplated. 

lOth. — The appointment of Lord Willingdon 
to bo Governor of Bombay was announced. 

13th. — Lieut. Clark, I.S.X.S., and Mrs. Ful- 
ham were committed for trial at Agra on the 
charge of murdering Mrs. Fulham’s Husband. 


15th. — Public meeting of *he ladies of Bombay 
to adopt an address to Lady Hardiitgc express- 
ing horror at the attempt upon the lives of 
Their Excellencies at Delhi and high apprecia- 
tion of the unfaltering courage shown by Her 
Excellency in the terrible ordeal. Lady .Syden- 
ham presided and announced a scheme for 
meetings of ladies throughout India in associa- 
tion with a general movement to sign the 
address. 

20th. — H. E. the Governor of Bombay arrived 
at Karachi at the commencement of a tour in 
Sind. 

First meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The Hon. Mr. Surrendranath Baner- 
jec moved a resolitlon expressing horror and 
detestation at the Delhi outrage ag^nst the 
Viceroy. 

2l8t. — The Naval Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph in an arl icic headed “ India and Naval 
Defence ” referred to discussions between the 
India Office and the Indian Government re- 
garding a suggested Indian contribution to the 
Royal Navy and urged that such a contribution 
should be made. 

24th. — Public Services Commission commenced 
its sittings in Calcutta. 

26th. — The Government of Bombay Issued 
a resolution approving the establishment of a 
permanent famine fund for the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the institution of a permanent com- 
mittee to administer it. 

The Bombpy University Senate carried a 
resolution abolishing the Previous Examination. 

27th. — The Imperial "Ificgislative Council met 
for the first time after the new elections. H. E. 
the Vicemy presided, thdlf making his first 
public appearance since the attempt on his life 
on Dec. 23. Lady Hardinge occupied a seat 
in the Council Chamber. His Excellency made 
a notable speech in reference to the outrage. 
He declared that would pursue without 

deviating one hair’s breadth the policy ho had 
followed during the past two years and appeal- 
ed to the Indian public to statup out the fungus 
growth of terrorism in their imdst. Sir Gan- 
gadhar Chitnavis and SHr Charles Armstrong 
expressed the gratification of the Council to 
see His Excellency well again. After His 
Excellency had left the GounAl Chamber, 
which he did a^ an early stage of the meeting, 
the attention of the Police was called to the 
presence ir the Coup'*!! Chambe. ’ .of a shabbily 
dressed Indian stranger. He was taken into 
custody and pi;oved to be a lunatic who had 
previously beeVi in Government Service. 

28th. — Bombay Port TOist annual Harbour 
Inspec tion. 

80th. — The story was published of .informa- 
tion being given to the Karachi Police of the 
discovery of boiFib making materials in a temple 
garden. The temple was ralde^ ,Ly a strong 
force of Police and suspects arrested. The 
story afterwards prob'd to be a hoax, pro- 
bably made Inrthe bo]^ of obj^in^ a reward. 

31st. — Reports becoming available at Kara- 
chi showed that the PoUce had been badly 
hoaxed by the story of bomb materials hidden 
in the temple. 
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FEBRUARY. 


2nd.— A conflagration broke out at Tatta, 
Sind. It raged three days and over 100 houses, 
mostly from thre^to six storeys, were reduced 
to ashes. 

3rd. — Special Government of India Gommittcc 
met at Delhi to judge designs tor residences 
in the new capital. ^ 

4th. — Mr. S. N. Guzder, a shareliolder in 
Treacher & Co., was fined Ks. 300 by the Chief 
Presiilwicy Magistrate for defamations of the 
Directors of the Company. 

A fire broke out at Tatta in Sind and re.snlted 
in the practical destruction of t he lilstorical and 
picturesque old town. 

5 th. — The Public Services Commission opened 
its session in Rangoon. 

ProgRimme of British Army Reliefs in India 
for 1913-14 published. 

General Sir James Willeocks presented new 
colours to his old regiment of Leicesters at 
Bareilly. 

Pan Jab Chamber of Commerce annual meet- 
ing at Delhi. 

The sanction of the Secretary of State an- 
nounced to the re-organization of the Provin- 
cial Service of the Survey of India. 

The annual meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

6th. — Publi# meeting of the citizens of Aden 
when a movement was started eommemoratc 
the vlsltf of the King Emperor to the station 
in 1911. # 

9th. — H. E. the Governor of Bombay landed 
at Porbunder dui#ig his voyage frgm Karachi 
to Bombay and laid the foundation stone of 
the new cement factory to be started there by 
Tata, Sons & Co, 

10th. — Bombay Munipipality Justices Elec- 
tion. 

11th. — Information was published showing 
that four lakhs^bf rupees worth of letters and 
parcels from the postal mail bag between 
Mokamch and Borab^ar in Bengal. 

l^h. — The old students of St. Stephens 
CoUege, Doiii, presented an address to Dr. 
Ldloy, Bisliop of Lahore, congratulating him 
on his appointment to tlic afttropolitan See 
of India. # • • 

Important debate in the House of Commons* 
on Indian Currency and Fin^ice. The Pre- 
mier announced th«t the Government would 
appoint a Royal Commission to con8ide% these 
questions. 

14th.— A lemarkablo article by His Highness 
the Aga Khan appeared in th« Times of India 
appeaSng tc# Mahomedans to cease urging the 
Turks to continue the war with the* Balkan 
States, and rccommencipg India Moslems to 
send mone^ for Uio rellwof the distress caused 
by the war and fo bend tneir energies to assist- 
ing the Turks with the assistance of Britain, 
to rehabilitate themselws in Asla^inor, 

15 


17th. — Imperial Legislative Council meeting 
at Delhi. TJie Select Committee's reports on 
the Registration Bill and the Administrator 
General’s Bill and the Official Trustees Bill 
wore iirosentod. The Hon. Mr. Jinnah moved 
the Wakf Bill, to define the rights of Mahome- 
dans to make settlements of property in favour 
of their families and descendants. It was 
referred to Select Committee. 

The Burma Chief Court commenced the 
trial of the Directors of tlie Bank of Burma op 
charges of fraud. 

The Public Services Commission nu'cting a 
second time in Calcutta to record evidence 
from Assam. 

] 8th.— The Public Services Commission sat 
at Galeulta to hear the evidence of Assam 
witnesses. 

Annual convocation of Bombay University. 
The (3ianeellor Lord Sydenham made an ex- 
hausive farewell address. 

Bombay Horse Show opened, 

19th. — Educational Conference opened in 
Bombay under the auspices of the 'reachers' 
Association. The Right Rev. Dr. Lefroy was 
concerated as Bishop of Calcutta in Calcutta 
Cathedral. 

21st. — Hindu University Deputation travel- 
ling through tiu* country to collect funds for 
the University arrived in Bombay, 

The Government of India issued an important 
resolution proclaiming their educational policy 

22nd. — The Public Service's Commission 
opened its inquiry at Delhi. 

Bombay races, Byculla Club Day. 

21th. — Tlie application by Mr. Channing 
Arnohl, who was sentenced for libel in a case 
arising out of alleged immoral practices in Ran- 
goon for permission to appeal to the Privy 
Council was heard by Lord Haldane. Robertson 
Shaw and Moulton and special leave to appeal 
was granted. 

25th. — Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale moved a resolution in favour 
of compuls(jry and free education whicli was 
negatived by 37 to 19 after discussion in which 
the recent Ooveniment Resolution on education 
was reviewed. The Extradition Bill was 
passed. The Select Committee’s report of tho 
►Official Trustees’ Bill was presented and tho 
Bill passed without discussion. Tho Bill to 
cons(^datc and amend the law relating to the 
office and duties of Administrator-General was 
considered in view of the Select Committee's 
report and passed. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
Baronetcy Bill was passed and the report of 
the Select Committee of the Wakf Bill was 
presented. The Council adjourned till March. 

The Times severely criticised in a leading 
article the proceedings of the Public Services 
Commission representing that, unless the Com- 
mission’s methods were drastically altered, they 
might cause serious increase in racial bitterness. 
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The peace of the North-East Frontier. having 
been again disturbed, a large military force of 
military police was despatched to the turbulent 
villages. The disaffected area lies about 20 miles 
from Tamlu, the farthest military police ix)st. 

Gazette of India extraordinary Issued 
containing the text of the Criminal Conspiracy 
Bill about to be introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

The marriage took place in Baroda of Kumar 
Sri Jayslnghrao Gaekw^r. 


26th. — The movement set on foot in Bombay 
to raise a memorial to Lord Sydenham was 
announced, 

The Bombay Chamber of ^!omraerce Annual 
Meetmg. 

28th. — The Central Dispensary of King 
George V. Anti-Tuberculosis League opened 
in Bombay by H. E*. the Governor. 

2dth. — The Public Services Commission 
opened its Bombay Session. 


MARCH. 


Ist. — Imperial Legislative Council meeting 
at jD«lhi. Sir Guy ideetwood Wilson presented 
the Annual Budget Statement which showed 
a surplus of 7i millions sterling. 

Trial concluded at Allahabad High Court of 
Lieut. Clark, l.s.M.s., and IStrs. Fulham on a 
charge of murdering Mr. Fulham. Both were 
found guilty. 

3rd. — n. K. the Viceroy presided at the 
opening of the Chiefs’ Educational Conference 
at Delhi. 

4th. — Imperial Legislative Council, The 
report of the Select Committee on the Indian 
Companies Bill was presented. 'I'lie Hon. Sir 
Reginald Craddock introduced the Conspiracy 
Bill which was referred to a Select Committee. 
The White Pliosphorus Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee was passed. The Wakf Bill 
was pas.scd. 

5th. — The distribution of prizes to the students 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in 
Bombay gave His Excellency the Governor an 
opportunity of explaining at length the pros- 
tlve development in technical education 
the Presidency. 

Annual meeting of the European Defence 
Association in Calcutta. 

Details published of the formation of an 
Association in India in affiliation with the 
Boyal Navy and Army Boxing Associations 
in England. 

6th. — Lawn Tennis : We.stern India Cham- 
pionship Singles Final won by li. 1). England, 
the runner up being Captain T. C. Lucas. 

7th, — Imperial Legislative Council meeting. 
The Budget was discussed. 

The Government of India announced tlieir 
decision to adhere to the south of tlic present 
City of Delhi, for the location of their new 
oapItaL 

M. Constant, Port and Director of Customs 
at Bushire, and his wife were driving home <5rom 
a dinner at night. A Persian ran alongside the 
carriage and fired repeatedly at its occupants 
killing Madane Constant and seriously wounding 
M. Constaiit. 

The congregatlonalist Dr. Horton, on being 
welcomed home at Hampstead from a pro- 
longed missionary tour in India, made a speech 
in which he spoke of the patience, endurance, 
benviflceoce and wisdom of the British 
Administration in India and publicly recanted 
his former opinion that Englishmen treated 
Indians with hot disdain and that Civil 


Servants and officers of the Indian Army were 
men seeking their own aims, position and 
pleasure. -u 

9th. — Lawn Tennis We.stern India Cliam- 
pionship Doubles Final won by Mcasrs. J. A. D. 
Nowrojee and Engineer, the runnjers u‘^® behig 
Messrs It. D. England and E. Ferrers Nicholson. 

Lieut. Clark and Mrs. Fulham formerly 
convicted at the Allahabad High Court .of the 
murder of Mr, Fulham were further convicted 
of abetting the murder of Mrs. Clark by four 
Indians. Clark was sentenced to death, Mrs. 
Fulham being sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

11th. — The death announced of Dr. T. H. 
Thornton, c'.s.i., late of the i.o.S., formerly 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 

13th. — Bombay Legislative Council rlneetlng 
in Bombay. Annual Budget w^s introduced. 
An Act to amend the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code (1879), Tiic Khoti Settlement A^t (1880) 
and the Gujarat Talukdars’ Act (1888) and to 
repeal the Bombay Land Records of Right 
Act (1903) was read a third time. The Bombay 
Port Trust /.ct as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee was passed. The Bombay CJourt of 
Wards Act Amendment Bill was passed. 

14th. — Despatch of the G!,vemraent of India 
announcing to the SccuijCary of State the outrage 
against the Viceroy last December and Lord 
Crewe’s reply. 

15th. — The Public Services Commission 
commenced its sittings at Nagpur. 

16th. — Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Bill to amend the Bombay Police Act (R390) 
and the Bombay City Police Act,/ 1902) were 
passed into law. The Bill further to amCid 
the Bombay MLiiicipal Act with the object of 
increasing the municipal powers to check the 
mosquito nhisance, to control traffic In the 
streets and to control fruits supply was intro- 
duced and after Pit reading referr^ ifco a Select 
Committee. The Bill to anvind and consolidate 
the law relating to the TiUukdars of Gujarat 
was the subject of a generally hostile debate, 

17th. — Imperial Legislative Counefi. The 
Hon. Mr. G. M. ^Jhitnavis moved a resolution 
recommending the desirability, in ^jlew of the 
loss of the opium revenue, of coni^^ring finan^ 
cial measures for streii^bening tne resources 
of the Government wiwi special reference to 
the possibility of increasing th^ revenue under 
a system of preferential tariffs with the United 
Kingdom and the Cc^nles. An important 
general debate on Indian fiscal policy ensued 
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and in the answer Sir Guy Fleetwood reviewed 
the whole question from the standpoint of the 
Government of India showing the many aspects 
of the case that require consideration. Kai 
Bahadur Sri Kam moved a five per cent addi- 
tional duty on foreign sugar. The proposal 
was rejected by 44 votes to 10. 

Bombay Legislative Council Meeting. The 
debate on the first readlng|Of the Gujarat Taluk- 
dars' Bill was resumed. The Hoii. Mr. E. P. 
Barrow vigorously defended the measure. The 
first reading was agreed to and the bill referred 
to the Select Committee. The lion. Licut.- 
Col. J. Jacksom i.m.s., moved a resolution 
inviting His Excellency the Govemor-in- 
CouncU to appoint a Committee to hold an 
inquiry into the question of assisting prisoners 
on release from jail. The resolution was accept- 
ed by Government and adopted. Numerous 
members made appreciative speeches of Lord 
Sydejiham’s Governorship in view of His 
Excellency’s impending retirement. 

^ Public meeting of the citizens of Bombay 
convened by the Sheriff for the purpose of 
commemorating the services of Lord Sydenham 
as Governor was held In the To^vn Hall. A 
resolution was passed expressing appr(‘ciation 
of Lord Sydenham’s services and deciding 
that the College of Commerce to be established 
In Bombay should be called after His Excel- 
lency, and that the Subscriptions raised in pur- 
suance of this resolution should bo primarily 
applied to the building and equipment of that 
coUcg® It was further decided to give a pub- 
lic farewell ^entertainment to His Excellency 
and Lady ^denham. 

18tl#— Imperial Legislative Council. The 

Select Committee's #cport on the Indian Com- 
panies Bill was considered and the Bill )>assed. 
The Select Com*iittee’s report on the Conspi- 
racy Bill was presented and disetssed. 

19th. — Imperial Legislative Council. 'I’hc 

Conspiracy Bill was passed after further dis- 
cussion without a division. 

20th. — Imperial Legislative Council. Tlie 

Budget for 1913-14 was presented in its final 

• 


form. The Hon. Sir Ebrahim Eahimtulla 
moved that the ports of Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong may be opened to the embarkation of 
pilgrims to Hedjaz. After some discussion 
the resolution was adopted recommending 
that the question of re-opening these ports' be 
reconsidered. 

24th.— Impel ial Legislative Council. All the 
non-official members spoke in glowing terms 
of the services of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
who was about to retire fiom the Government 
of India. 

25th. — Gicai excitement was caused in Bom- 
bay in consequence of conieiing transactions 
in fine and good Broach cotton culminating 
in the fixing of the rate for the March settle- 
ment by the Cotton Trades Association of the 
day. The rc.sult was a hard hit for the bear 
operators. 

26th. -Anmial meeting of the Bombay 
Diocesan Cliureh Society in Bombay. An 
appeal was made for financial support. 

I'hc Officers and men of llio B. I. M. in Bom- 
bay were paraded in order that Captain Lums- 
don, B. N., the Director might read the appre- 
ciative lettcT which Captain Scott wrote to tho 
widow of Lieut, nowers, B.I.M,, towards the 
end of the Antarctic Polar cxpcdiLion in which 
both w'cre engaged. Captain S( ott in his 
letter highly praises Lieut. Bowets’ sterling 
qualities. It was aimoimced that the ofilcers 
and men of tht* B.I.M. were subscribing for 
the erection of a bronze memorial tablet to 
Lieut. Bowers in Bombay Cathedral. 

30th.- Death announced of Sir Edward 
Baker, late Lieutcnant-Oovenior of Bengal. 

Olst. — Tho foundation-stone of tho memo- 
rial “ Gateway ” to be erected on the Apollo 
Bandar to coinmcmorato tho laiuUng of Their 
Majesties ih(‘ King lOmpcror and Queen Em- 
pres.H in December 1911 was laid by the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay. 

The Public Scr\icts Commission met at 
Lucknow. 


1st. — Sir Nara5%n Chandavarkar, lately 
rcflred from the Bench of the Bombay High 
Court, proceeded to Indore to assume office 
# Diwan of that State. 

2nd. — The Bombay Govefnment issued a 
Mper oon^|feing thei^ views pre^iarcd for tho 
Public Services CommliBsion. ^ 

4th. — Lord Willlngdon accompanied by 
Lady WiUtogdon arrived in Bombay to suc- 
ceed Lord Sydeniutm as Governor. ^ 
Gth^Lord and Lady Sydenham sail from 
BomHiy tor England at the conclusion of Lord 
SydentiAiirs Govemorehip. ^ 

8th. — Ti% Governor of Bengal unveiled 
Lord Cun»n Memorial Statue in Cateutta. 

9th.-niBombay MilHwners* Association meet- 
ing. f • 

lOth.— The FttbUo Servicee Commission at 


lltli.— -The memorial statue to Mr. Justice 
llanadc was unveiled by the Hon. Mr. Claude 
Hill on tlic Cooperage Maidan, Bombay. 


— inc mourenaiii-uovcnior of the Punjab 
formally opened the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

15th.— Mr. Justice Bakcwell delivered judn- 
ment in the suit brought by Mr. G. Naravan 
Iyer against Mrs. Annie Besant for the custody 
of jiis two sons who had been taken to Eurono 
in connection with tho ThefjBophleal Society 
for their education, and one of wjiom Krishna- 
murtl was said by the Society to possess special 
qualifications of sanctity. His Urdship held 
that the plaintiff had Tint established serious 
charges of immorality he had made against 
Mr. Leadbeater with the boys at the Society’s 
Head-quarters at Adyar, also held that ftom 
tho evidence he had given Leadbeater was 
certainly an immoral person and highly unfit 
to be in cliarge of the boys. The deed which 
the plainUfl had executed trausfentog the 
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guardlanehip of the boys did not disentitle] 
him to claim them again and it was for the 
welfare of the boys that they should bo under 
their father’s protection. It was also ne- 
cessary in their interests to declare them wards 
of the Court. His lordship also directed Mrs. 
Besant to hand over the boys on or before 
the 16th May. The Plaintiff was ordered to 
pay the costs of the suit, because it liad been 
unduly protracted by the investigation of the 
charges ho had brought against Leadbeater 
and not substantiated. 

lOtli.— Members of the Public Servict's 
Commission sailed from Bombay for England, 
on the conclusion of the hist stage of their 
enquiries in India. 

23rd. — Tiie second and final detachment of 
the 89th Central India Horse, who liad been 


on duty at Shiraz, returned from Persia to 
Bombay. 

24th. — Bombay Presidency Trades Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Mrw Duncan Fraser 
(Evans, Fraser <fe Co.) being unanimously elect- 
ed Master for the ensuing year. 

Sir Mortimer Durand’s biography of Sir 
Alfred Lyall publislv'd by Blackwood. 

30th. — Collison on the G. I. P. Railway 
between Bhiisawal and Nagpur by which 30 
third class Indian passengers were killed ami 
14 European passengers more or less severely 
injured. 

The Under-Secretary for India announced 
In the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment of India intended to have its own school 
of military aviation and an officer trahicd iu 
the air battalion in England. 


MAY. 


3 r,l — A Bannu telegram announced that 
Major G. Chrystie, 2.^)th Cavalry, had been 
killed while pursuii g raiders on the frontier. 

Steamer containing 44 pilgrims n‘iK)rted to 
have foundered near tlie Saugor Islands at the 
mouth of the Hugh. 


4t,h.— Mrs. Lane, wife of Deputy Inspector 
General of the Madras Police, Central Range, 
was killed In the motor accident at Coopum. 

— ij. I. s. N. Co’s bU'amer Ziada, 2027 
tons, grounded at Mergul. 

flt,h.— Tho Board of Trustees of th(‘ Central 
Hindu College, at a meeting at Allahabad, 
recorded tlicir unanimous opinion that the 
Management of the College should be Ijanded 
over to the Hindu University Society as early 
as practicable, ard Mrs. Annie Besant, who had 
recentlv been Ir conflict with her fellow-workers 
in connection with the College, was confirmed 

10 the presidentship of Ihe trustees and tlie 
chairmanship of the, managing eommittee of 
the college until the time of handing over. 

7th —The Government of Burma announced 
their decision accepting the finding of a special 
court of inquiry into the Aungzeya disaster. 
In which over ninety lives were lost m the Atta- 
ran river on January 21. 'the special court 
found the foundering of the launch was due 
to the riish of passengers to the sides of the 
iipiKT dock to sec what had fallen over-board, 
but that this rush would not have caused the 
laujich to capsize had there been no cargo 

011 deck. The preparation of rules to prevent 
such an occurrence in future was ordered. 

8t,h.— Particulars received of an attack by 
a Chinese survey party on a British ^PfTtrol 
at Akhyaiiig Valley, on 
Frontier. 


the Ilurmo- Chinese 


Following the example of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratha Railway employees, guards 
and brakesmen of the South Indian Railway 
struck for increased pay and allowances. 

The Madras Presidency Magistrate dismissed 
the case, brought by Mrs. Besant and others 
against the Antiseptic and Hindu for defama- 
tmlu connection with critlc»sms of Lead- 
bonter. 


Marriage at Rajkot, Kathiawar, of the daugh- 
ter of the lat(* Kanisbai Biddebjl of Dharam- 
txire with Kumar Shri llarisinhji, heir-apparent 
of the KaHhmlr-Jammu State. 

loth. — The death occurred of the Raja of 
Bhaji, Simla Hill State.s, who was 60 years old 
ami .''Ucceeded to the gadi in 1875. 

An extnionlinary case of self-mutilation 
under the iulluencc of religious excitement was 
reixirtcd from Nimar district of the Central 
Provinces, an illiterate peasant named ^xraan 
having chopiMnl off Ids own hand. ^ 

The Mysore Government appro v^cd a scheme 
for the improvinnent of technical in.'jj^ruction 
in the State, and decided upon the organization 
of a Technical Institutc''4n My.sorc and the 
opening of mechanical, engineering and com- 
merce schools at Bangalore. '' 

An official announcement was issued by the 
Government of India extending to foreign 
press telegrams the arrangement for trans- 
misssion at deferred rates ^ for reduced fees 
already iu force regarCRlig private messages. 

12th. — The Union House of Assembly at 
Cape Town passed the second ceading of the 
Immigration Bill effecting the immigration 
of Indians into South Afrij^. 

13th. — 'riie, preparation of a scheme for<f;lic 
establishment of a provincial luiiversity for 
Bihar and Orissa v^as annoimced. ^ 

15th. — 'I'lie GcK’cniment of Bombay announc- 
ed the Secretary of State’s sar^^tion of the 
institution ol’a Collegc^f Commerce in Bombay 
Vith an Erglish principal and two English 
professors, and t^o Indian lecturers, the college 
to be under Government ^control, associated 
with a.JSouaultativc Commlwee and to be affi- 
liated to the University of Bombay, which 
had instituted a degree of Bachelor ol» Com- 
merce in connection therewith. ® 

Death in Bombay of the Rev. Jal4i Cameror, 
Senior Presidency Chaplain of th^ Church of 
Scotland. 4) 

c ^ S 

16th. — Text publishfed of d memorial to 
Government by numerous property owners ir, 
and visitors to, Mather%n, against thq present 
method of developing that hiU station. 
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17 th.— Bomb explosion in Lawrence Gardens, 
Lahore, a chaprasi being severely 
The man tiod on the bomb which was probably ] 
placed in the road to injure people leaving the. 

J. V. Botta ..M.S lU-M- 
dent Surgeon, St. George s Hospital, 
was severely stabbed by Ins Mahomedan butler. 

Proposals were announced to form a Gym- 
khana Club in Delhi to take over the ^lo 
ground in the old Durbar area and conduct 
tennis, races and gymkhanas next cold weather, 
membership being open to Indians as well as 
Englishmen. Several Maharajalis contiibuteo 
substantially to tlie foundation of the club 
and the Hon. Sir Harcount Butler was elected 
first President. ^ . . 

21st.— 'Bic Bombay Government issued 
papers setting fortli projicsals for th(‘ intro- 
duction of compulsory return tickets for 
Mahoiimedan pilgrims making the journey to 
Jeddah, and for an agreement with Mi'ssrs. 
Turner Morrison ct Co., as agents of the Bombay, 
Persia Steam Navigation Company, for the 
issue of tickets by their steamers on a monoiKily 
basis at fixed rates. A letter from tlie Govern- 
ment of India was publislu'd with the papers, 
diiecting the Bombay authorities to consult 
Mahomniedan opinion on the subject. 

26th. — II. H. Sir Louis Dane handed over 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, on 
retirement, to the lion. Mr. Micliael O’Dwyer. 


Severe sentences were passed by the Mili- 
tary authorities at Simla against various Bri- 
tish oftlcers of the 88th Carnatic Light Infantry, 
recently found guilty by a Court Martial sitting 
at Caunanorc of fraudulent misappropriation 
of Government and Regimental money and 
submitting false accounts. Sentences were 
also passi'd in connection with the same affair 
iiiion a native officer and tw'o native non- 
commissioned officers. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Scrvar.ts in India announced a strike on 
the Madras and Soiitliern Marat lia Kailw'ay 

27th. — Annual report of the Protector o^ 
pilgrims in Bombay sliowed that 15,464 pil- 
grims left Bombay for the Haj during the 1912 
season, as against 22,850 in 1911, the decrease 
ill the number of pilgrims being ascribed ehletty 
to tlie fact that 1911 was the Akbari Haj anil 
that for sonv' time a state of war between 
Italy and Turkey prevailed in the Bed Sea. 

29tli. — ^'rhe service of trains of the Madras 
and Southern Maratha llailway became serious- 
ly deranged by the strike. Another strike 
was begun by men in the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way work-shops in Bombay. Tlie strike 
spread among various classes of railway ser- 
vants up tlie line, and engine drivers and guards 
also came out in considerable numbers on the 
G. I. P. Railway. 


JUNE. 


gth.— Hca^ monsoon rain fell in Bombay, 
4*95 inches being recorded in* the Fort. 

9th.-^Thcir Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge hcklf in tlie evening, tlie first 
Drawing Room that lias ever taken place in 
Simla. • • 

]lt,h. — The Director-General of Observa- 
tories, Dr. Gilbert Walker, issued his forecast 
of the monsoon. •He stated tliat after eon- 
slderiiig the pros and^^n«, “ the general im- 
pression left is that tnc unfavourable and the 
favourable factors cancel one another.” 


The marriaIPe took place at Dhrangadhra 
of the sister of the Raja Salicb, tlie premier 
Jhala Rajput Chief^f Kathiawar, with K. 8. 
Mansinghl, heir apparent of tlic Pratabgarh 
gstm, a Si.sodia Rajput. 


^Msastro^R floods were caused by heavy 
rain at Palitana in Kathiawar, tome 1,500 houses 
were swept t^ay and over 250 people drowned. 
Heavy flooJi also app 3 arcd in ^ther places 
ill Kathiawar. • 


12th. — Mysore Economic Oftifcrence opened. 


Anxiety began ti be felt regarding the fate 
of the steamer Gallia which left Boirfbay on 
the 6th for Bhavnagar and was seen anchored 
at 8ea%n Oie 6th and not heard or seen since. 
A Port Trult tug was sent ou^ to make a search. 

13th.— Tftk Bombay Government announced 
their deciskm to Introduce the Sloyd system 
of manual training % Training Colleges for 
men In Uic Prc^vince. • • 

14 th.— The Maharaj Kumar of Tikarl gave 
a farewell dinner to Sjr Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
in Simla. 


Mr. Gandhi, inlervicwcd at Durban, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the new South 
African Immigration Bill and foreshadowed 
a revival of ” passive resistance.” 

The s. s. Gallia was towed safely to Jaffrabad. 

15tli. — Tlic first number of the Indian 
Churchman, a monthly eliurch newspaper, was 
publislied. 

A strike broke out on the Burma Railways* 

1’he Government of India issued an im- 
portant resolution defining tliclr sanitation 
jiollcy. 

17th. — -The Indian eommunity In Simla 
headed by Rajali Sir Harnam entertained Sir 
Guy Flcetw’ood Wilson at a farewell dinner 
and Sir Guy delivered an important speech. 

The Poona Municipality presented a cordial 
address of welcome to Lord Willingdon, on 
His Excellency taking up his first residence 
at Ganeslikhind. 

The Editor (C. H. Rogers) and printer (S.H. 
Moffat), o.f tlie lla 'dway Times were fined for 
libdl upon Colr.-Sergt.-Instr. Martin of tlie 
G. I. P. Volunteers in connection with the 
arrangement of a volunteer’s funeral. 

19th. — The Thnes o1 India announced the 
preparation of a scheme for building a Marine 
Drive from Chaupati to Marine Lines along 
the Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay. 

Mr. Lcatham, Assistant Collector of Poona, 
convicted four men and three women coolies 
of assaulting Pte. Dennis, Slierwood Foresters, 
and illegally confining him In the compound 
of the Towers of Silence, Poona. He inflicted 
sentences ranging from a month’s rigorous 
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imprisonment to a fine of Es. 5, and said it 
was necessary in order to maintain the pres- 
tlge of the Government that a heavier punish- 
ment be inflicted when the victim is a British 
soldier and one whom the accused must have 
known to be such, than would be necessary 
if they had attacked a coolie like themselves. 

20th. — Children's festivities took i>lace 
throughout India to celebrate His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s birthday and rejoice in the pre- 
servation of Lord and Lady Hardiiigc’s life 
In the bomb outrage in Dellu in December 
1012., The suggestion of a Children’s Day 
originated with Lady Hardinge, who devoted 
to the providing of a treat for hospital cliild- 
ren the money sent from all parts of India, 
as contributions to a thanksoffering for 'rheir 
Excellencies’ escape at D<‘lhi, and asked private 
citizens to enable other children to join the 
festivities. Birthday congratulations weni scut 
to His Excellency from every part of India. 

23rd. — An “ air-blast ’’ occurred in the 
Cimmpion Roofs jninc at Kolar and ton work- 
people were killed and six injured. 

24th. — Questions were asked in tlic House 
of Commons criticising the orders of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of tile United Provinces (Sir 
J. Hewett) in regard to tlic retrial and execu- 
tion of two Oudli Zemindars in September 
1912. 

26tli. — Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson left Simla 
enroute to Bombay and England on relin- 
q^uishing his post as Fhiancc iMembcr of the 
Oovcniment of India. 

The Government issued new rules approved 
by them with the object of improving the 
positions, on retirement of railway employes 


in India, in regard to ttie grant of gratuities 
on retirement and the improvement of the 
provident fund. 

26th. — Annual Darbat of tlm Sardars of tlic 
Dcccan in Poona in honour of the birthday of 
His Majesty the King Emperor; < 

27th. — Tlie Government of Bombay issued 
details of a new scl/Amc for the conduct of 
St. George’s Hospital, Bombay, the principal 
feature of It being the institution of a Nursing 
HoiU(‘ for wealthy people and the establishment 
of a European Advisory (Committee in regard 
to tlic hospital at large. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson was entertained 
at dinner by a number of Icadhig citizens of 
Bombay on the eve of his departure# for Eng- 
land, and made an interesting farewell speech. 

The Bombay Government announced the 
appointment of a Special Committee of Maho- 
medans under the chairmanship of the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction to consider and* 
report what spc'clal measures should be taken 
for the promotion of primary, secondary and 
collegiate education of Mahomedan girls in 
the Presidency. 

28th. — A terrible accident occurred on the 
East Indian Railway at Salpo, where an engine 
and nine carriages full of passengers were pre- 
cipitated through the broken span of a bridge, 
which had been washed away by floods Into 
the river beneath. It is estimated thgt 200 
or more perished. ^ 

30th.— Lord ^gillingdon received an address 
of Welcome from the Poona Municipc&ity on 
taking up ids residence incihe station. 


JULY. c 


2nd. — The retirement, on grounds of ill- 
health, was announced of Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
ftom membership of the Council of India. 

3rd. — TliC Government of India and the 
India Offleo simultaneously issued all tlic re- 
ports of the town-plaimlug experts consulte<l 
in reference to ilio lay-out of tlic new Delhi. 

4th. — ’I’ho trial began at Poona of 57 people 
^ho were stated to belong to a remarkable 
gang of professional tlilcvcs. 

6th. — Special meeting of Calcutta University 
Senate to consider the Government of India’s 
letter with regard to the employment as lec- 
turers of persons recently taken a prominent 
part in politics. 

8th. — Reports were received through SiKila 
of serious developments in the Oman Penin- 
sula, owing to the rising of various tribal chiefs 
against the Sultan of Maskat. 

9th.— The Managing Committee of the 
Bombay Presidency Permanent Famine Re- 
lief F\md publisher details of their scheme 
for the fund. Heavy floods occurred In Bom- 
bay Island as a restut of exceptionally copious 
riiiin during the past two days. Five and a 
ball inches fell in two hoars during Tuesday 
nlptht. 


The Government of Bombay announced 
steps decided upon by them for the gradual 
spread of moral instruction cin the schools of 
tlie Presidency. ^ t 

Annual Northbrook Society Dinner In Lon- 
don. Interesting speeches were made by Lord 
Ampthill and I>ord Sydenham. C 

10th. — Indian Trooping programme for the 
season 1913-14 published, 

#> 

12th . — TAe Gazette of India contained de- 
tails of a new scheme of scholarships for send- 
ing domiciled :^uropean and Eurasian gins 
abroad to complete their studies for joining 
the tcachingeand medi«\l professiCns. 

14th. — Remariwblc case of sati at JarauU, 
U. P. Five Brailmans were arrested in con- 
nection with it and seutcncdil to imprisonment. 
It appftired that they endeavoured to stop 
the sati but did not prevent it as thev were 
frightened by the widow’s threats to* curse 
them if they did. « 

16th. — The Bombay Port Tru^^k issued an 
abstract o'f the trade of the port frr the past 
year showing that the ri# enue receipts reached 
a record high fliforc, ai)p that t^ie r^rve fund 
to meet impeding requirements for largo 
capital works in progr^ had been brought 
up to Rs. 90 jakhs. ^ 
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17th. — The Bombay Municipal Commls- 
Bioner laid before the Corporation details of 
an Important ro^d and development scheme 
for dealing with Worli and Mahlm Districts. 

18th. — The new Government of India 3i 
per cent, loan of three crorcs was taken up at 
an average rate of 96-8-^, the whole of the 
loan going to Bengal. 

2l8t. — The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
in a letter to the Times of India propounded 
a scheme for an Indian Congress of Trade and 
Industry, to meet biennially or triennlally. 

22nd. — The Hon. Mr. Claude Hill met the 
Bombay ^amber of Commerce and explained 
an elaborate scheme for improving the orga- 
nisation of St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

23rdi— Deputation of the Iniernational Cot- 
t-on Federation to Lord Crewe in favour of the 
further assistance of cotton grow4i»g and im- 
provement in India. 

25th. — The Goveniment of India issued 
revised rules for the supply of articles manu- 
factured in Lidia for the public service. 

Death announced of General Sir Harry 
Prendergatt, V. C.,“thc conqueror of Burma.’’ 

26th. — The Government of Bengal issued 
a resolution detailing a plan for the reorgani- 


sation of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
on the linos of the Bombay Municipality. 

28th. — ^The Bombay I-eglslativo Council 
Meeting at Poona, H. E. the Governor, Lord 
Willingdon, presiding. Budget discussed. 

29th. — Bombay Legislative Council resumed. 
Budget debate concluded ; Bill to amend the 
Prince of Wales’ Museum Act of 1909 passed 
through all stages; Bill to amend the City 
of Bombay Municipal Act (to give more power 
for dealing with mosquito-breeding places) 
passed into law ; Gujarat Talukdars Bill 
postponed, owing to amendments proposed 
by Select Committee having to be submitted to 
the Government of India. Resolution adopted 
in favour of medical inspection of school 
children. Resolutitm inviting the Govemor- 
in-Council to initiate a movement for giving 
aid to released prisoners adopted. 


Death occurred of Sirdar Dastur Byramjl 
Jamaspji, of Bombay, a retired officer of the 
British service, who rendered signal service 
in Berar, where he was stationed during the 
Indian Mutiny. 


30th. — Deputation of Depressed Classes 
Mission to H. E. the Governor of Bombay at 
Poona urging the necessity to provide hostels 
in Bombay. 


Cyclonic storm of great Intensity swept 
over Bengal. 


Ist. — Sir Radford Leslie, in the jounial of 
the Ko^l Society of Arts, disfiussed in detail 
tho^^jiroposed town-jlanning scheme for new 

2nd.— The Hon# Mr. G. K. Gokhalc delivered 
an Inaugural lecture to the Indiarf Association 
in Ixindor, expressing fear of an increase of 
racial and colour prejudice. 

3rd.— A serious Sot ^j^ing from the demoli- 
tion of the dalan of nie Cawnpore liiaehhli 
bazaar mosque, in connection with a street 
Improvement scheme, resulted in the magis- 
trate’s orderin^the police to Are at the mob, 
whose religious fanaticism liad been aroused 
by agitators, and were killed and 45 in- 
jurAI. Numerous arrests were made. 

£th. — Th^ India Office published oorrespon- 
d®ce regarding the trial and gxecutkm of two 
zemindars of Sitapur for murder. Lord Crewe 
discussing tjfk action ^f the Li#utenant-Go- 

VAimnr Hir TnUn TTAnral’4- In 


AUGUST. 


X. . IIIU tiucuseus 

^titions for mer^, acknowledged that Sir 
John was anting dbeording to rule and with 
a sole eye to the righteous discharge of his duty 
but exmessed the opinion that Sir John Hewett 
.would nettoi: have ” thrown the onus upon the 
Government of India.” 8ir*John Hewett in 
an explanatf^ statement asserted that he acted 
on an interpretation of the rules upbn which 


the Government of India repeatedly insisted ; 

[rong ex^ption*to the irregular 


Sir John took strong excepiiuuvi/o me irregular 
behaviour of a dumber %f members of Parlia- 
ment in connection with the matter and to 
the unfoir critical reiwks made by the Under- 
" - a ... ... given an 


VIK? uiiwaa vxin&Vflki lUUIWIkO lU»t 

Secretary of State without his 
oppoitimity of stating, his ckse, 


4 . 


7th. — The Moral and Material Progress 
report for the 10 yours in India ending 1911-12 
wa.s issued. 

The Indian budg(;t was presented in the 
House of Commons and Mr. Montagu, Under- 
secretary of Stat(‘, made a noteworthy speech 
upon it, discussin.g broadly the leading Indian 
questions of the day. 

Lord Crew«‘ and Sir Edward Grey received 
a representative deputation from the opponents 
of the Indian opium traffic with China. 

9th.— Death announced of Major-General 
Sir George Dartnell, who fought with distin- 
guished gallantry in the Indian Mutiny and 
(U several other campaigns. 

A great storm broke out at Moulmein.ln 
Burma. 

lOtb. — 'Reports from Calcutta of serious 
Aoods at Burdwan showed that 300 villages 
were overwhelmed, with enormous loss of 


vemoT lirJoim Hewett in overwhelmed, with enormous loss o 

Irom.the Ooveroment o; the accusedsH 

viedge 


.. — ttiiu pro- 
perty. Reports from other ports of Bengal 
showed that storms and Aoods had happened 
in various parts of the province. 

11th. — The death occurred of Sir AdumJi 
Peerbhai, Kt., Bombay. * 

Details published of an Oman rebellion 
against the Sultan of Muskat. 

12th. — The Government of India published 
full papers In connection with the Sitapur 
murder case. - 

Reports from Burao, in Somaliland, stated 
that a force under Commandant CorAeld had 
I been cut up by a large body of Dervishes 
• ii while making a reconnaissance between Berbem 
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and Odwein and that the Commissioner in 
Somaliland, Mr. Archer, had withdrawn from 
Burao in good order. Commandant Corfleld 
was killed at the outset of the fighting. 

14th. — One liundrcd and twenty persons 
accused of rioting and causing grievous hurt to 
a public servant in the discharge of his duty at 
Cawnpore in connection with tlic xMachhli bazaar 
rnosque riot, were piaced on trial before Mr. 
H. M. Smith, Special Magistrate, at Cawnpore. 

It was announced that Dr. Rash Bihar* 
Ghose, who recently gave ten lakhs for a Uni- 
versity College of Science in Calcutta, intended 
to double the amount of liis eontribiitioii. 

16th. — Sir James Afeston,Licutenant-Governo*^ 
of the Tun jab, received a Mahomedan deputa- 
tion regarding the Machhli bazaar affair.llis 
llonour pointed out in reply to an addi»*ss tliat 
the trouble arose not from Government’.s act, 
but from a travesty of those acts and motives 
ma<le by agitators. He appealed to Moslems 
to place conftd(‘nce in the Governmcait’s good- 
will. 

18th. — Death announced of Sir Edmund 
Fulton, I.O.8., K.C.I.K., who performed 38 years 
public service in India, and was judge of the 
Bombay High Court and Law Member of 
Council, Bombay. 

20th. — James Collins, European telegraph 
maintenance inspector on tlic G. I. P. Railway, 


was convicted by the District Magistrate of 
Akola of failing to carry out his working rules 
for the inspection of railway telegraph offices, 
tl\c case having arisen out of the failure of the 
telegraph instruments at Katepurna railway 
.station to act properly, thereby contributing 
to the railway collision at Boregaon in April, 
Collins was setitenceii to three months' rigorous 
imprisonment. 

21st. — Sadashiv Manohar Joshi, Assistant 
Station Master, Boregaon, O. I. P. Railway; 
was convicted and sentenced to 18 months 
rigorous imprisonment for criminal negligence 
in the performance of his duties, leading to the 
Boregaon collision in April. 

25tli. — Punjab Sanitary Conference opened 
at Simla 

Marriage in London of Kumar Jitendra» 
lieir to tlie Cooch Bihar gadi, and ruinarj 
Indira, <laugl»ter of tlio Gaekwar and Maharan* 
of Barodji. • 

Southern India Planters' Conference opened 
at Bangalore. 

28th. — Tlie first number of volume 1 of the 
Indian Journal of Medical Research, being the 
official journal of the Indian Research Fund, 
wa.s published. 

29th. — A two days’ cricket match between 
Englishmen of the Bombay Presidency and 
a Hindu eleven, at Poona, resulted in a Hindu 
win by 5 wickets. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — The Maharaja of Cooch Bihar died 
In London, ids HUcc«‘ssor being his brother, 
Kumar Jitendra, who was married to the only 
daugliter of the Gaekwar of Baroda a few days 
previously. 

2nd. — A cricket match between Bombay Presi- 
dency and a Pars! eleven, at Poona, resulted 
In tlic Parsi's winning by 29 runs. 

One huiulrod and one prisoners charged in 
connection witli the Machhli bazaar riot at 
Cawnpore wore committed for trial at the 
Sessions. 

5th. — 'I'hc Victoria Jubilee Secretariat Insti- 
tute in Bombay celebrated its Silver Jubilee. 

Death annouroed of Major-General Sir John 
Ramsay, K.c.n., Royal Artillery, who figured 
prominently in Indian Frontier wars. 

8th. — Poona I. C. S. week began. 

Mahomt'dans met Pai-sis in the annual 
quadrangular cricket tournament in Bombay. 

Indian Engineering Conference opene^ at 
Simla, continuing luitil tlie 13th instant. 

H. E. the Viceroy's Legislative Council 
met in Simla. 'I'he Hon. Mr. All Imam intro- 
duced a Repealing and Amending Bill— a 
measure for removing from the Statute Book 
portions of law widch liave become obsolete — 
and also introduced a bill to Amend the Civil 
Procedure Code, 1908. The Hon. Sir Edward 
Maclagan introduced an Insects Pest Bill, 
an agricultural mca.surc to prevent an im- 

S irtation of insects pests into India. The 
on. Sir Harcourt Butler introduced a BUI to 
modify the Copyright Act of 1911. The 
OouncU adjourned UU the 17th Instant, 


Annual tournament week of the Rof;ial Wes- 
tern India Golf Club op^^ied at Naslk. 

10th. — The Mahomedan-Parsi Quadrangular 
tournament cricket match iu Bombay result- 
ed in a Maiiomcdan win by 18 runs. 

Delegates to the Third India Sanitary Con- 
ference to be lield at Lueknqw in 1914 annomic- 

11th. — English Presidency team met the 
Hindu ele\M‘n in the Quadrangular cricket tour- 
nament in Bombay. €» 

Interim report of „the Royal Commission 
to inquire into Indian Hrnauce and Currency 
publhhed in rx)ndon. I'he report consj^ted 
chiefly of tlie evidence of Londop witnesses. 

12th. — The Hindus won the cAcket ma|!ch 
against tlic Eii^ish team in Bombay by 7 wic- 
kets. ,, ^ 

I, 13th. — Publication was given to a letter ad- 
dressed by the^Govemment of India to tho 
Registrar of Calcutta University re-affirmhig 
the principle that persons ^king a prominent 
part ht politics should not be made lecturers 
of the University. ^ 

15th. — Three days’ Conference ‘^on agricul- 
ture for the Bombay Presidency, excluding 
Sind, oppned at Poona. 

17th. — Imperial Legislative Coiihcil met at 
Simla. The Hoci. Sir R. Craddock introduced 
a Bill to Amend th^ Indian ^enal Code and 
Criminal Code, to provide further protectlmi 
to minor girls. The H^n. Mr. H. Wheeler in- 
troduced tht Motor Vehicles Bill. His Excel- 
lency Othe Viceroy conduded the session with 
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a noteworthy speeclj reviewing both home and 
foreign affairs, concerning India. 

The match between Hindu and Mahoincdan 
teams for the crjjpket championship in Bombay 
was dra\vn. 

18th. — Meeting of Simla residents held to 
consider the position of Indians in Canada. 
Statemcjits were made Iw Delegates from the 
Canadian Indians. 

Captain Watcrflcld, at the United Service 
Institution, Simla, leetun'd on the explora- 
tions which he and the late Captain Pritchard 
recently carried out bt'yond the Burma 
Frontier. 

10th. — His Excellency the Viceroy opened 
the Hardinge Hospital built on the Initiative 
of the IMc Mr. Malabari, at Dharampore, in 
connection with tiie sanatorium for consump- 
tives there. 

Annual Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Confercitcc opened at Poona. 

First Meeting of the Punjab Legislative Coun- 
cil under H. H. Sir M. O’Dwyer, the now 
Lieutenar t-Govemor, who made an interesting 
inaugural speech. 

20th.— The Peoples' Bank of India with 
headquarters at Lahore, and branches, stopped 
payment. 

21st. — A press not(^ issued in .Simla by the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund Committee an- 


nounced details of Her Excellency I..ady Har- 
dinge’s scheme for the formation of a Women's 
Medical Service for India. 

22nd. — The Annual Kail way Conference 
assembled in .Simla under the chairman - 
shi[) of Mr. Muirhead, Agent of the South 
Indian llaiiway. 

26th. — CorresiK)ndencc published in which 
the Provincial Governments stated their views 
regarding the projwsal to optai otlier ports than 
Bombay and Karachi for Mahoinedan pilgrim 
traffic, the opinion being universally expressed 
tliat no advantage would accrue from the 
opening of other ports. 

27th. — The Amritsar Bank suspended pay- 
ment. 

28th. — Annual Meeting of the Bombay In- 
dian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau. 

2t)th. — -Bankim Chandra Chaudari, Inspector 
of Police, formerly of Dacca, was murdered by 
bomb in his house at aiymensingh, Bengal. 

Hari Padu Deb, .S(*nIor Head Constable of 
the Special Branch of the, Calcutta C. I. D,, was 
sliot by sonu^ one in the crowd in College Square 
in Calcutta. Three shots were fired. 

30th. — Their Excellencies the Governor of 
Bombay and Lady Willingdoi. arrived in Simla 
on a visit their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge. 


OCTOBER. 


1st.— The«\nnual Report of the Royal Army 
Temperance Association for the, year 1912-13 
in India was published, and *showed a steady 
and gratifying process of work. 

3rd. — Miss Murphy, an Englishwoman, was 
murdered for purposes of robbery while travel- 
ling in a train near Bastl, ifi the United 
Provinces. 

2ud. — llindustmi Bank, Multan, suspended 
payment. • 

3rd. — TTie Burma* *Chlef Court accepted 
the arrangement proposed by the official 
liquidator regarding the sale of the BrltisJi 
Burma Petioicum Company’s shares in the 
Bank of Burma, in liquidation. 

Credit Bank of*India, Bombay, suspended 
payiiK'iit, following on an unpreced<*nted rush 
for withdi^wals as a result of the failure of the 
•copies’ Bank of India. 

A judgment of the Supreme Court at Pietcr- 
maritzbur^was repor^d, in wl^ch the court 
held the marriage of an Indian emigrant to be 
polygamous because the nian had married^ 
woman under Maiiomcdan ntes in a country 
I)errnitting polygtmous marriages. 

5th. — The death occurred of the {^dtan of 
MusKit, Prmce Taimur, his eldest son, succeed- 
ing him. • 

6th. — AU India Shiah Conference opened at 
Jaunpore.^# 

7th. — Tfle Bombay Port Trust issued their 
annual (eport, which^howed J-hat there was a 
record revenue during the year in spite of par- i 
tial failure of the monsoon and that in every 
respect the year wai^ from the standpoint of 
the Trust a favourabiC one. I 


8th. — The annual report of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department (1912-13) was issued and 
stated that during the year the telegraph system 
was extended by the erection of 1,184 miles 
of line and 11,691 miles of wire and cable, and 
at the close of the year consisted of 78,862 
miles of line and 311,034 miles of wire and cable. 
The number of signalling operations was 
78,200,879 against 75,451,192 in the preced- 
ing year. There was a general increase of 
work, and the percentage of revtmue earned 
on capital was shown t-o have been 2*08 per 
cent. p(‘r annum. 'I’he Director-General in 
lii.s K'port contended that the. return could not 
be, regarded us satisfactory so long as it fell 
short of 3*5 per cent, per annum. 

10th. — Bombay Banking Company suspend- 
ed payment. 

11th. — The Government of India issued a 
rc.solutiou appointing a committee to Inquire 
afresh into the question of the feasibility of 
securing the use of universal weights and mea- 
suies in India, tlie committee to tour India in 
order to obtain the opinions of the Chambers 
orComrnerce, ai»d leading merchants and others. 

13th.— Annual Sessions of the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference opened at Poona 

The Government of Bombay announced ar- 
rangements made for opening a College of Com- 
merce in Bombay, stating that the Secretary 
of State had not found in England a suitable 
candidate for the post of principal wherefore 
the Government of Bombay appointed Mr. K. 
Subramani Aiyar, b.a., l.t., f.h.a.a. (London), 
to act as Honorary Principal, four Indian lec- 
lectUTcrs also being appointed. 
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14th. — Hla Excellency the Viceroy, accom* 
panied by Lady Hardinge, started from Pimla 
on a tour including Kapurthala, Bikaner, Daula- 
tabad (lor Ellora), Hyderabad, Secunderabad, 
Bijapur, Gairsoppa, Mysore, Bangalore, IColar,! 
Madras, Cuttack, Gya, Bankipur and Alwar. 

His Excellency the Viceroy visited Cawnpore 
and announced there his decision to settle the 
Machhll Bazaar Mosque dispute by permitt- 
ing the mosque authorities to rebuild the de- 
molished dalan on an arcade, so that the dalan 
could be placed in the same relative position 
as before, but on a higher level, thereby allow- 
ing space for the pavement In connection with 
the road widening scheme to pass beneath it. 
His Excellency also announced his decision, 
with the full concurrence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir James Meston, and Actirg Lieut- 
enant-Governor, Mr. Baillie, t.o invite the local 
Government to take immediate steps for the 
cessation of proceedings against the, 106 per- 
sons awaiting trial in connection with the mos- 
que riot. 

16th. — Mr. O. C. 1,/eeH, who has been engaged 
the several years in investigating a graml trunk 
canal project for connecting Calcutta witli 
Eastern Bengal, published an exhaustive re- 
port and estimate in connection with the 
scheme. The total estimated cost of thc^ pro- 
ject ho placed at Rs. 21,01,500. The net finan- 
cial calculations showed, he estimated, that In 
the 6th year after the completion of tlic project 
the net revenue would pay a return of 4* 73 
per cent. 

The Government of Bombay notified thej 
appointment of a committee consisting of thej 
Hon ’bio Mr. Claude Hill (Chairman), the Execu- 
tive Engineer, Presidency, and a representa- 
tive of each Bombay Mur icipul Corjwratiou, 
Bombay City Improvement Tiust atul Bombay 
Port Trust, with the Consulting Architect to 
Government and the Special Officer, Halsctte 
Building Sites, to report on the progress made 
with various schemes for the development of 
Bombay and to consider and report wliat mea- 
sures should bo taken for further systematic 
development. 

20th. — Lord Crow, supi)orted by nKUubers 
of the Council of India and some India Office 
officials, lield a reception Ir his office of 75 
officers newly appointed to Government ser- 
vice in India on the eve of tlioir departure and 
delivered an interesting speech to them on the 
prospects of their work. 

21st. — Serious developments were reported 
in the Bombay Share Bazaar as a result of recent 
bank failures and heavy speculations In certain 
mill shares. Slmultaceously reports came of 


a serious crisis and failures of piece-goods met" 
chants in Karachi. Mr. Jehangir Byramj* 
Dalai, a prominent share broker in Bombay, 
was adjudicated an insolvent. His operations 
In speculative mill shares ware extensive and 
his liabilities consequently, great. The share 
bazaar was thrown Into panic and a financial 
crisis precipitated. 

22nd. — Appointmeiyt of General Sir Beau- 
champ Dull, G. 0. B., K. 0 . S. I., K. C. V. 0., 
0 . I. E., to be Commander-in-Chief in India 
in succession to General Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
retiring in March, 1914 

24th. — A meeting of Indians of all communi- 
ties was held in the Bombay Town Hall, when 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale delivered a 
stirring speech regarding the position of Indians 
in South Africa. ^ 

25th. — A strike of officers engaged ir P. & 
O. steamers broke out in England and tlti sail 
ing of one steamer was delayed. The officers 
demanded general improvement of their posi- 
tions and prospects especially In regard to pro- 
motion and pay. 

28th. — I he Hon. Surgeon-General H. W. 
Stevenson, i. c. s., i. m. s., Surgeon -General 
with the Government of Bombay, was enter- 
tained by medical men of his own service and 
outside at a farewell gathering In Bombay on 
Jiis retirement. Medical men of all commuri- 
tics enthusiastically co-operated in an unpre- 
cedented manner. 

29th. — Sir Hugh Bames resigned his ij^jmber* 
ship of the Ck>uiicil of India. i 

Reports fron% South Africa, day ^ day 
showed rapid development of the IndiSli pas- 
sive resistonco inovemert U secure better treat- 
ment of Indians, while the Union authorities 
professed to adopt a policy ofeignoring it. 

31st.— Correspondence was published in 
London showing the development of a serious 
split in the All-India Moslera League. Mr. 
Amcor All and II. H. Aga Khan both ro- 
signed their official positions in connection with 
the Legal, membership after an exchange of 
lettew between Mr. Ameer All, ^f the London 
Committee of the League, and M»\ Wazir Hasan, 
Secretary of the League in India. The letters 
showed a substantial dis^reement with re- 
gard to policy between the older members<^of 
the League and “ Young Mahom^ans*'. 

The Council of All India Moslem Leagl^ 
elected the Hon. Sir Ebraliim Eahimlulla, 
K. 0. 1, E., Bembay, Pijpsidcnt of^he annual 
sessions of the League to be held at Agra on 
the 29th and ‘^Ot^ December. 


NOVEMBER. 


Ist. — The pro\isional liquidator appointed 
in connection with the Credit Bank of India, 
Ltd., filed an affidavit regarding his Investi- 
gations into the Bank and applied for the 
examination before the Court of certain Direc- 
tors of the Bank, the Manager and others. 
Orders were passed accordin^y. 

3rd. — The Royal Commission on the Public 
Services liavtng arrived in India last mail coin- 
men oed its ses^ns in Delhi. The OommisslOT 
sat In two fimt devoting themselves, one 


to the Finance Department and the other to 
the Post and Telegraph Departments The 
Commission continued for over a month in 
Delhi, dealing with all the main j;>ranQhe8 of 
Government service except the I. C. & 

4th. — Failure reporte([y of the Kathiawar 
aud Ahmedabad* Banking Corporatidh, LIk].; 
authorised capital Rs.* 1,00,00,000, subscribed 

Its. 21,64,500, capital called up Rs. 6,46,620. 

6th. — Karachi Merchants Banl^ closed 
Its doom, • 


¥ 
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Appeal by the People’s Bank of India, Ltd., 
to the Punjab Chief Coutt against the orders 
of the District Court, Lahore, appointing a 
provisional HqiUdator, dismissed. 

H. If. The Aga Khan wrote from Paris to 
the Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali oxpiessing profoun<l 
regret at Mi. All’s retirement from his official 
position in connection vflth the Indian Moslem 
League and giving reasons for his own irrevo- 
cable decision to retire from the Presidency 
of the League in India. 

6th. — Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge arrived in Mysore, on an official 
visit to H. II. The Maharajah. 

6th. — The Government of India announced 
the placing of 8^ crores of riipoes from their 
cash balances at the disposal of the Presidency 
banks for the benefit of trade. 

6t<l. — ^An elaborate programme of celebra- 
tions of the centenary of the establishment of 
the American Marathi Mission in Western India 
was commenced in the 'rown-IIall, Bombay, 
Sir Henry Procter presiding. 

The committee of ]\fanagomont of the 
Hindu University unanimously resolved in 
favour of the Central Hindu College at Benares 
being incorporated witli the HIihIu University 
Society subject to certain conditions. 

Official announcement was made of tlie ap- 
proval of Secretary of State of the recommenda- 
tions to the Government of India for the con- 
stitutmns of the Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces. The Council will consist 
of not more than 24 momber.s, excluding the 
Chief Commissioner, 7 members being elected 
by the MuniclpalitieR, District Boards and 
Landlords in the C. P., and 17 nominated by 
the Chief tommissioner, three of the 
latter being nominated from Botar on the re- 
commendations of electoral colleges consist- 
ing respectively of the lifunicJpalitics, District 
Boards and landholders. 

, 7th. — Mr. Gandh if •while leading a large 
body of Natal Irdians across the Transval 
frontier, in connection with tiie passive resist- 
ance movemfnt, against the Government of 
the Union, was arrested at Volksrust and 
remanded till NovMOiber 14, bail being allowed. 
Xjbe Hon’blo Mr. D. K. Gokhale issued from 
a fervent appeal for funds in connection 
with tho^outh African struggle, 

* The examination began before the Hon’blc 

Mr. Justice Davar, at Bombay High Court, 
on behalf q#the Offici^ Liquida|pr, of various 
persons called to give information regard ii^ 
the affairs of the Credit Bank. Mr. Chunilal 
D. Saraya, Manttflng Director of the Indian 
Specie Bank, was^in the witness box for some 
hours. • 

Tla Bombay Government announced the 
appointment of the following Committee to 
consider Uie question of the development of 
the town f«d Island of Bombay ; — The Hon’ble 
Claude Hil (Chairman), the Hon’bl# Sir P. M. 
Mehta, ihe Hon’ble %|r Ebrahim liahimtuUa, 
the Hon’blo E. L. Spiptt, G. Wlttet and 
Mr. B. W. Kissan, the latter also Ao act as 
Beoretaiy. 

* The Secretary of State, LorA Crewe, In an 
aciqretf before the Philosophical As|oc|ftiou 


of Edinburgh, entitled “Scotsmen in India*' 
paid an enthusiastic tribute to the part played 
by Scotsmen in India. 

9th. — A destructive fire d(^stroycd the build- 
ing occupied by Ewart Latham and Co. in 
I'amarind lane, Bombay. Three firemen were 
killed during the work of extinguishing the fire. 

A mass meeting of Indians at Victoria, Bri- 
tish Columbia, telegraphed to 11. 11. H. the 
Duke of Connaught and if. E. The Viceroy 
of India, seeking tljeir iiifiueuec to secure the 
repeal of the Immigration Law, whicli prevents 
Indians from entering Canada unless they 
have made a continuous voyage thereto, the 
continuous voyage.s being impossible because 
there is no direct shipping line between India 
and Canada. 

10th. — Tiio seventli annual report of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company was published. 
It sliowed a profit of lls. 8,58,583 during the 
past year, proposed no dividend for ordinary 
or deferred share's and stated that tlie quality 
of steel produced had improved and tliat several 
thousand tons of rails had been passed by the 
Government Inspector for the railways. 

The Bakr-id passed off without serious dis- 
turbances anywhere. 'J'lio risk of trouble 
through Moslirn cow killing at Ajodhia was 
averted by the District Magistrate prohibiting 
the taking of animals through Ajodhia to 
slaughter. 

H. II. the Maharajah of Bikaner opened the 
newly constituted representative Assembly 
for his State, at Bikaner. The inauguration 
ceremony was the occasion of considerable 
pomp and was attended by the British Kesl- 
dent and other distinguished visitors. 

12th.— The Bight llev. Bickersteth Durrant, 
P.P., was enthroned in liahore cathedral as 
Bishop of Laliore. 

New power house of the Nagpur Electric 
Liglit and Tower Co., formally opened by the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
Last day of moo rat sotlleinent in the Bombay 
share market. The day passed more satis- 
factorily than was expected ; 25 brokers could 
not meet their liabilities in full, about 5 of 
tbc.se being unable to pay anytWng. 

Serious explosion of an explosive letter In 
the Howrah mail service office. 

H. E. The Governor of Bombay arrived at 
Sholapur, accompanied by Jf. E. Lady Wllling- 
don, for a short vl.sit, at the commencement 
of an extended tour in the Southern Mahratta 
country. 

13t.h. — The American Marathi Mission com- 
mfticcd centenary festivities lasting several 
days at Ahmednagar, the centre of their dis- 
trict work. 

Mr. Jaffer Joosab, manager of the Credit 
Bank, appeared in the witness box for the 
commencement of his exairination on behalf 
of the Official Eeoeiver. 

Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to 9 months 
Imprisonment at Dundee for his connection 
with the agitation In Natal. Mr. Polak.^ 
Mr. KUlenbach were arrested and remands 
without bail for refusing to give an undertaUng 
not to take pert In the passive resistance wove- 
ment, 
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14th. — Mr. Nusuerwanjl llustomjl Mistri, 
Chartered Accountant, and auditor, with his 
partner, Mr. llice, also a Parsi, of the Credit 
Hank, was examined in the High Court in the 
course fo the liquidation proccedins. 

H. E. The Governor of Bombay arrived in 
Bijapur. 

N(^ws was published of a small Bhll rising 
in Native territory adjoining Panch Mahals 
district of the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to 3 months’ 
imprisonment, in addition to his sentence of 
9 months. The Indians on the Natal sugar 
estates wore stated to have struck work. A 
mass meeting was held at Mombasa to support 
the agitation of the Indians in South Africa. 
Meanwhile, news was received in India of 
mine comiwunds being used as gaols for stri- 
kers, with the mine otficials ns jailors. Various 
reiKirts were recidved of brutal treatment of 
Indians in these eircumstanees. Public opinion 
in India became much inilamed. 

Correspondence was publisiied between the 
Secretary of State and Mr. Wazir Hasan and 
Mr. Mahomed All, in winch tl>e latter asked 
for an interview as si>okesmen for the Moslem 
community in India, and Ixird Crewe replied 
refusing to grant an interview, stating that 
the sentiments and aspirations of the Indian 
Mahomodaus deserved to receive the fullest 
attention and sympathy of His Maje.sty’s 
Government and that he spared no pains to 
inform himself in these matters througli the 
many authoritative sources of Information 
open to him. The Premier similarly declined 
to grant an Interview. 

l«th.— Captain F. M. Bailey, B. E., and 
Captain Moresh(!ad, R.E., Indian Survey De- 
partment, returned from the Sanpo expedi- 
tion, of which they were tlie leatlers, and posi- 
tively asserted tliat tlie course! of the SaniK) 
is unbroken at any iK)int within 150 miles of 
the place at which Kinthup assigned the alleged 
falls. 

l7th, — The District Judge, Lahore, passed 
orders directing the compulsory winding up 
of the affairs of the People’s Bank. 

Thtir Excellencies The Governor of Bombay 
and Lady Willlngdon arrived at Dharwar in the 
course of their tour. 

Serious accounts of floods received from Sou- 
thern India. It had rained incessantly for 
more than a week. In some parts of South 
Areot a rainfall of 18 inches in 12 hours was 
received, while in certain villages the fall was 
stated to have been heavier. 

The examination of Mr. Kazi Kabiruddln» 
chairman of the Credit Bank, was com- 
menced in connection with the liquidation 
proceedings. 

The appointment of the Hon’blc Mr. Fazul- 
bhoy Chinoy to be the next Sheriff of Bombay 
was announced. 

Lady Willlngdon returned to Bombay 
from her tour with H. E. The Governor in the 
Southern Mahratta country. 

18th. — The Lahore Bank, Ltd., whose godown 
was recently burnt down, stopped payment, 
going into voluntary liquidation, 


19th. — Their Excellencies The Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge arrived at Bangalore from 
Mysore. 

The Governor of Bombay wsited Hubli. 

Grave reports came to hand from Natal of 
riotous outbreaks by strikers, after the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and otlu'r leaders. 

. 23rd. — It was reix>rted that in view of the re- 
ports appearing in Reuter’s telegrams and else- 
where that Indians in South Africa were being 
cruelly treated and intimidated, that the mines 
were being converted into gaols, and strikers 
flogged and threatened with starvation, that two 
ha<l been shot and wounded, and that one had 
actually beiMi Hogged to death, while a further 
t<‘legram reporti*d that these allegations W'ere 
denied, the Gov(>mment of India telegfaphed on 
the iOth November to the Secretary of State 
for India strongly urging the necessity of a 
thorough and impartial inquiry being i^iade 
immediately and in the case of the allegations 
proviiig true, emphatically protesting against 
the inhuman treatment of a loyal section of the 
subjects of the Ring and r(!questiug the immedi- 
ate intervention of His Majesty’s Government 
to secure reparation and treatment of Indians 
in South Africa in accordance with the methods 
of civilised countries. On the same day the 
Viceroy telegraphed direct to the Govcnior- 
General of South Africa. 

21st. — A small shareholder of the Indian 
Specie Bank presented a petition for the wind- 
ing up of the Bank, making grave allejfations 
as to the conduct of the business bu the xManag- 
ing Din'ctor, Mr. Chunilal D. Saraya, and 
alleging the dissfpation of the Bank's itapltal 
in speculative operations. Mr. Justice Davar 
promised to pass orders ne.U day. 

The Governor of Bombay arr^j^ed at Belgaum. 

The Calcut\a ix)licc arrested various young 
Bengalis in connection with the alleged discovery 
of the bomb factory in Calcutta. 

Th© Colonial Office publi8ht*d two long tele- 
grams from Ixird Gla&tfione, the Governor- 
General of South .\frica, dated November 19th 
and November 20th, which dealt hi great detail 
with the utilizatior of mine comixiunds in the 
Dundee district and one in the Newcastle dis- 
trict, as out-stations for tho*Dundcc and New- 
castle gaols, the number and length of sea- 
tences served and suspended, etc. 

22iul. — Dr. Patel, Director, Credit Ban!# 
was examined in th(! liquidation inquiry. 

An official communique announced the 
reconstitution* of the ACvisory Com'raittoe for 
Indian students in England, the Committee to 
consist, in future, t f the chairman and no more 
than 12 and not less than 8 ^lembers, of whom 
at least Jialf shall always bo Indian gentlemen 
resident In England. 

II. E. The Viceroy visited MandapaiH- and 
inspected the roller bridge built to afford rail- 
way connection between the sou}>hemmost 
point of tlie Indian mainland an4 the island 
of Kameswaram, in connection with*1)he Indo- 
Ceylon Railway project, f 

Sir Shapurji :OToachac gave a ©dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil at which 50 guests were piesent 
to meet Mr. Lionel Abrahams, of the India 
Office, on thec^ve of his tieparture for tour in 
India. 
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24th. — Justice Davar allowed the petition 
against the Indian Specie Bank to be with- 
drawn, the parties having come to an arrange- 
ment with the uptitioner. 

11. E. The Viceroy arrived at Madras and 
in a remarkable speech in reply to addresses 
of the Mahajana Sabha and the Madras Tro- 
vincial Conference Committee, associated hinv 
self wholeheartedly with tlui Indian demand 
for redress of grievances in South Africa. — 
General Botha, Premier of the Union Go- 
vernment in South Africa, in an Interview, 
stated that his Government had nothing to 
conceal and courted inquiry. — The ilon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale having stated that tlio South 
Africa Union Ooverninent promissed him to 
repeal tl^i £11 tax on Indians in Natal, and 
General Smuts of the Union Ministry having 
denied the stateim'ut, Mr. Gokhale issued a 
comi^unication reiterating the statenunt and 
producing circumstantial evidence in sui)port 
of it. — General Botha, speaking at a Party 
Congress nt Cape 'rovvn, <leclan‘d that his Go- 
veniinent had exercised the great(‘st modera- 
tion and generosity towards Indians in South 
Africa, who had virtually declared war against 
the law of the country, and stated that none 
of the charges of ill treatment could, when 
investigated, stand the test of examination, 
lie further stated that the agitators would do 
Incalculable harm unless they abandoned the 
course they wore following and emphatically 
declaijttd that law and ord(*r should be main- 
talned. He stated that the Government’s 
first d«’ty #as to South Africa, the people of 
whicl^ would never allow Intvference ndth the 
right*and principles laid down in the consti- 
tution. • 

25th. — The Governor of Bombay arrived 
at Kolhapur. ^ ^ 

27th. — The Bombay Municipal Commis- 
sioner's annual budget was brought before the 


Standing Committee of the Corporation and 
in the course of the discussion several members 
expressed themselves in favour of the sub- 
stantial reduction in taxation owing to the 
large amount (Its. 25 lakhs) of tJie cash balance. 
The budget was finally adopted. 

An official statement showing the progrosa 
cO'Operatlve movement in India during 
1912-13 was issued. The total number of 
rose during the year from 8,177 to 

28th. — Mr, Jaffer .Toosab, Manager of tho 
Credit Bank, was subinitte<l to further exami- 
nation in the liquidation proceedings. 

The Lakhmidas Khiniji cloth market, situ- 
ated In Shaikh Memon Street, Bombay, was 
burnt <lown by fir*', damage to an extent vari- 
ously estimated at from 10 to 30 laklis being 
done. 

29th. — 'Phe Viceroy arrived at Cuttack, 

A public meeting of tlie ladles of Bombay 
convened by Lady Allsbah was held In tho 
Bombay 'town Hall to express Indignation at 
tlic tr«‘almeni of Indians In South Africa, 

St. Andrew’s dinners In Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. 

30th. — I'he Viceroy arrived at Bankipore. 

Mr. Clmnllal D. Saraya, Managing Director 
of the. Speehi Bank of Bombay, died suddenly 
from heart failure. lli.s assistant immediately 
communicated to Sir Vitlialdas Tliackersey 
that there had been serious losses through 
silver operations entered upon without tho 
cognisance of the Directors, whereupon tho 
Directors fortliwlth filed a fresh petition for 
the wlndhig up of the Bank. Consternation 
was caused in the Bombay markets, where 
1 business was .stagimnt. 


DECEMBER. 


1st. — The Government of the United Pro- 
vinces in a l^ter addre.ssed to the Government 
of India re^rted on tho st^rious agrieultural 
conditions of the United Provincts owing to 
failure of tho mc^soon. The area affected to 
fAch an extent as to deserve spcial atLmtion 
was statcii to include the whole of tho Agra, 
l^iohilkhand and Bnndelkhand divisions, the 
whole of the Allahabad division (except the 
Allahabad district, in which only tin? imrtion 
south of tile Jumna a»d ifangt^stis affech d) and 
the Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi districts in ^he 
Lucknow divisions. Thest^^districts includt an 
ar(^a of nearly 4^00 square miles with a popu- 
lation of about Toj millions. Throiighout the 
whole of this area special nuasurcs \H*re statcul 
to required. Involving at least a suspension 
of rovemie and an unusually large distribution 
of tagaW. • 

Mr. Justice Davar, in tho Bombay High 
Court, h^rd arguments by counsc* as to who 
should* have the ^rriage of tho winding-up 
proceedings to rcgaml to the Indian Specie 
Bank. Tho Official Liquidator appointed in 
regard to the Bombay Banking Company pre- 
sented his report on the affaiifs of the Bank. 
Jaffef ifoogwb, ^a^ager of the pre^it Bank^ 


was submitted to fiirthc r examination in the 
High Court. 

H. E. tho Viceroy laid the foundation stones 
of the new Legislative Council Chamber and 
new High Court at Bankipur, tho capital of 
Lihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Manchcrj('c Bhownaggree introduced a 
deputation of Indians to tho Secretary of 
State for India to pre.si nt the views of Indians 
r<isidont in Englaml ri'garding tho crisis in 
South Africa. Lord (Tewe in a sympathetic 
rejily (.mphasised tlu^ need for an impartial 
iiupiiry into the recent disturbances. 'J'he 
Indian question in (kvnada was brought to an 
intt'rt sting development by the decision of 
the Chi(*f Justice that Indians can only be 
c.xcluded from Canada for idiocy, disease, 
crime or mendicancy, as is tho case with other 
British subjects. Some days later, tho Domi- 
nion authorities passed orders prohibiting the 
immlgra|iion of labours of any natiohality in^ 
Wcst<‘rn Canada. 

2nd. — H. B. tho vicoroy reached Alwar. 

A Blue Book dealing with the Indian crisis 
In South Africa from July 3 to Novombor 29 
was issued by tho India O^ce. T|ie papers 
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included a largo amount of official correspon- 
dence dealing with the recent disturbances. 

4th. — Mr. Justice Davar gave judgment 
placing tile cavriago of tlie winding-up of the 
Indian Specie Bank in the h.'inds of Matubhai 
<lovaiibU:ii Doctor and another, tlie first jxdi- 
tioners . — X sniill sharohoitler of the Indian 
Merchants' Bank presontiMl a petition for the 
winding-up of th(‘. Bink and made various 
allegations as to the conduct of the Bank. 
Justice Davar declined to admit the petition 
and sot down the matter for hearing on a later 
date, ordering that the Directors of the Bank 
should as a preliminary step bo supplied with 
a copy of the petition. The preliminary in- 
quiry into the arfair.s of th(» (hvdit Bank con- 
cluded with th"* oxanr’nation of Ilahim Joosnb, ! 
one of the Directors of the Bank. 


Indians in South Africa. H. H. The Aga 
Khan presided and among the other speakers 
were Sir P. M. Mehta, Sir Kfirayan Ghanda- 
varkar and Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy. 

His Excellency tlie Uovemor of Bombay 
was installed as Bight Worshipful Master of 
the Fnemasons’ LotVge “Imperial Brother- 
hood,” Boa bay. 

nth. — A gcmoral meeting of the Share- 
holders and Depositors of file Indian Specie 
Bank, called by H. H. the Thakor Saheb of 
MorvI, appointed a special committee to watch 
their in^rcsts in the liquidation proceedings 
and passed a resolution to apply to the Court 
dealing with the petition for liquidation to 
postpone proceedings pending consideration 
of proposals for reconstruction. 


It was announced that n( gotiations had been 
coiiBiletcd for the ncqnisillon by a powerful 
Hymiic.'ite of the whole of the Specie Bank's 
large unrealised stock of silver In London. 

5th. — Their Rxcoilencies tin Viceroy and 
Lady Ilardinge and their staff arrived at Delhi, 
on the completion of their tour. 


12th. — Tlie text w’as published of th(Anow 
treaty between the Government of India and 
the Maharajah of Mysore. The treaty greatly 
iiicnmses the. dignity of the State of Mysore 
hi its relation to the Indian Government, 

13th. — The Pathare Prabhii Social Samaj in 
Boutbay celebrated its silver jubilee. 


0th. — Details were publislK'd of recent dl'^- 
turbances caused by Bhlls in llowa Kantha 
Political Agency, from wliich it appeared that 
the trouble arose out of an fnjiulicious temper- 
ance campaign in the native state of Suntli 
and that troops had <0 be summoned from 
British Cantonments to dispense a body of 
about 4,(100 Bhils, who collecti'd under the 
tomporance preacher and adopted tho olefiant 
attitude. 


0th. — Tho announcement was made that the 
Secretary of Stat^ had sanetioned the creation 
of an appointment of Political Secretary to 
tho Govf rnniont of India, the holder of which 
would deal with all questions concerning 
Native States. The Viceroy seketod Mr. J. B. 
Wood, C.I.E., of the Political Department, as 
tho first incumbont of tlio new ui>pointinent. 

7th. — Mr. Jn.?tlco Davar s.it to consider the 
petition for the wiiiding-np of the Merchants’ 
Bank and tho statement of the Directors in 
reference thereto. Ilia Lordship dianii.saed 
the p.-^tition and declared himself satisfied that 
it was put forward for the purpose, of tlircaten- 
ing a going concern and that he hoped the 
Directors would take legal stops against the 
petitioner for his action in the matter. 


Tho eighth mooting of tho Indian Board of 
Agrlcultiiro opened at Coimbatore, Mr. James 
Mackonna, Agricultural Adviser of the Oq,\ 
vernipenfc of India, presiding. 


The fourth annual Zoroastrian Conference 
was opened in Bombay, continuing througl 
this and subsequent days. 


fith.—H. B. Sonhor C/onoeiro da Costa, Oo- 
vomor-Qeneral of Portuguese India, was entor- 
tainod by tho Portuguese colony in Bombay 
during a visit to this city on his way from Goa 
to Baman and Din. 


lOtti.— A public meeting was held in the Bom- 
Imy Town Hall to Join the protest being made 
tliroughout India a^nat ^ treatment ol 


14th. — H. E. tho Governor of Bombay held 
his first levoo in Bombay, the hour being after 
dinner and the place Governnont House, 
Malabar Point. 


ICth. A meeting of the Bombay D^gi^ative 
C'Ouncil was hold in Bombay, II. the Go- 
vernor pri'siding. Tho second naaing of the 
Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to the fonral recognition of tho appoinvment 
of administrators of propefiy by the Courts 
in th(‘ Bombay Presidency was postponed, 
'riio Hon’bic Mr. C3ando Hill fjoved tho first 
reading of a Bill further to aiuond Karachi 
Port Trust Act of 1886, and the first reading 
was carried. The Hori’blo Sir Richard Lamb 
introduced a Bill further to antend the Bombay 
Irrigation Act, 1879. IXiS Bill was read tho 
first time and referred to Sdoct Committee. 
T’lic llon'blc Mr. P. D. Pattani introduced a 
Bill furtlier to amend the City<^ of Bombay 
Improvt meiit Act, for tli^q purpose of strength- 
tning tho financial positif-ji of the Trust 
by a surtax on transfers of property. Tim 
first reading of the measure was postponed 
until tilt March session of the CouncK, 

ITth.— Bombay „T^gislativo GouncU; The*^ 
[ Hon’ bio Mr. Claude Hill moved the, first read- 
ing of a Bill <0 providcftfor tho i]flycing and 
(ix^pution of Town Planning schemes. Tho 
first reading of tlj? moosure was postponed 
till the March meeting. Vinious resolutions 
were brought forward by nott-offleial members 
and discu^d* 


Garden party at Government House, Bonl^>ay. 
iSth.— -Bombay logislatlve Counefi. — The 
Hon. Mr. God bole n oved a resolution tt modify 
tlie rules gw^eming the College of tfiigir eering 
at Poona so as to confine amission s to qualifl^ 
students from tho ^Bombay Presidency and its 
Native States and to n^erve th# guaranteed 
appointments of Assistant Engfa^rs and 
Overseers and Bcholarshlps^and prises to the 
qualified oandldi^ of the ^mbay Presidency 
its N|>tive States. There * lout 
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cussion and the proposal was eventually de- 
feated, and an amendment carried recommend- 
ing Government to consider the advisability 
of increasing the accommodation of the Col- 
Gege. — The Hori? Moulvi Baffiuddin Ahmed 
moved a recommendation that in future all 
elections for returning members to the Dis- 
trict Municipalities should be conducted by 
baUot. Government aedfepted the resolution, 
which was agreed to. — The Hon. Mr. Upasani 
moved the recommendation that the instruc- 
tion of the first three English standards be 
introduced into the Higher Vernacular Schools. 
After some discussion the proposition was 
withdiTiiWn. This concluded the business on 
the agenda paper. 

The IJirectors of the Bombay Rferchants’ 
Bank appeared before Mr. Justice Davar 
calling upon Sunranthrao Auantarao Wajkar, 
who recently petitioned for the winding-up of 
the Bank, to show cause why he should not 
bo prosecuted for making false allegation.s in 
his petition. The petitioner flhid a lengthy 
explanation and an apology, and as the Direc- 
tors left the matter in the hands of the Court, 
the Judge, made no order on the summon.s, 
stating that ho was satisfied that the pditioncr 
was rushed Into presenting the petition by 
false information supplied to him. — Jaffer 
Joosub, ex-Managing Director of the Credit 
Bank of India, wa-> arrested on a cliarge of 
improperly dealing with the funds of the Bank, 
and was brought before the Chief Presidency 
MagiiHratc. It was explained that the charge 
irvolved a# sum of about 80,000 or 90,000 
rupees. The prisoner was remanded in cus- 
tody #ntil January 6th. • 

Bishop Cotton jtigh School Jubiicc celebra- 
tions at Nagpur. 

19th. — The ft^t State Ball ymt has been 
held at Government House, Bombay, for a 
generation took place, and induced a scene 
without parallel^ in modern social Bombay. 
The gentlemen present were in full dress, either 
in uniform or in knee breeches and silk stock- 
ings. The ball began with a set of State Ijir- 
cers, and dicing continued up to the small 
hours. 

The preliminarv rc^rt of the accountants 
appointed to in^stigate the affairs in the 
imalan Specie Bank was presented to Mr. 
Justice lyiavar. The report detailed the chief 
iheavy losses sustained by the bank and re- 
vealed a fraudulent system of manipulating 
the books^by which extensive silver specula- 
tions by^e bank %ere concAled. A preli- 
minary application was made on behalf o# a 
meeting of creditors an dp shareholders pre- 
viously held, apfealing to tlio Judge to post- 
pone further proceedings until tlme^ad been 
given to ronslder the possibility of reconstruct- 
mgibhe Bank. The Judge declined to accede 
to this rtqucst. The Advocate General applied 
for the ^ual winding-upP order ard for the 
aprolntimt of an OfAcial Liquidator. The 
Judge tftkssed tho^rder and apj^inted Mr. 
Simde^ Slater Offliial Liquidator, intimating 
that parties eiotercstad mi{pit make an appli- 
cation at a later sta^ for the appointment 
of an Advisory Coi^ttee to assist the Ofilcial 
liquidator. • 


A serious riot broke out In the M. & S. M. 
llailway Workshops, Perambore, consequent 
oil the enforcement of new' rules as regards 
the closing of the gates against unpunctual 
workmen. The Bailway Volimteor Bines were 
called out and oi)oned fire on the crowd, two 
men being killed and several w’ounded. The 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers and Police wore also 
called before the trouble w'as crushed. 

20th. — H. E. '.riic Viceroy received at Vicoio- 
gal Lodge, Delhi, a memorial presented by a 
Sikh deputation on behalf of the K balsa Dewan 
Society, Vancouver, Britisl\ Columbia, appeal- 
ing for assistance in securing amendment of the 
Canadian laws regulating immigration. His 
Excellency, in a sympathetic reply, said that 
representations had already been made to the 
Canadian Govern iiuait, who had made certain 
coiKH'ssions as to the admission of waves and 
imnor chiklrcu of Indians resident in Canada, 
but tiiat as the Government of India were 
unable to regard the situation as satisfactory 
they were again in correspondence with the 
Secretary of State upon the subject. 

21st. — The Government of India announced 
the appointment of Sir Benjamin Eobertson, 
Chief Cominissioner of Central Provinces, to 
proceed to Durban to appear as icpreseutative 
of the Indian Government before the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of South 
Africa to inquire into the strike disturbances 
in Natal. (He sailed 011 January Ibt.) 

H. E. The Viceroy and party left Delhi for 
Calcutta for a Christmas visit to the capital 
of Bengal. 

Messrs. Gandhi, Polak and Killenbach, leaders 
of the Natal Indians, having been released 
from prison on the representatiens of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquiic into the recent 
disturbances, addic.sscd a meeting of 5,000 
Indians at Durban, when a resolution was 
passed against Indians giving evidence before 
the Commission, as it did not include a r^re- 
seiitative of the Indians and urging the Qov- 
cinmont to apix)int a European member ac- 
ceptable to the Indians, and threatening that 
if this demand were not granted, the passive 
resisters discharged from prison would renew 
the passive resistance struggle. 

22nd. — H. £. The Governor of Bombay and 
I.ady Willingdon and party left Bombay for 
a Christmas tour to Idar and Palanpur. 

A gang of trans-border raiders attacked a 
railway train containing a number of British 
officers and British and Indian troops during 
the night at Jehangira-road station, near 
Hawalpindi, with the apparent object of rob- 
bing a safe containing the casli takings of the 
Nowshcra-Daigai Railway. Tho money was, 
owing to an accident, not in tho train. 'I ho 
raiders ransacked the brake van. They were 
then interrupted by a body of unarmed sowais 
travelling in the train, who, by the ingenuity 
of Corporal Friend, of the Sussex Regiment^ 
and Conductor Byers, of the 16th Mule Cadre, 
and an Indian Ol^cer, r^uccceded in driving 
them off. TlK) engine driver, guard and flxe- 
man were fatally shot by tho raiders and a 
cbowkidar was also killed. The raiders sub- 
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seqaently attacked tlie railway station of Khair- 
abad, about some dvo miles from Joliaugira, 
looted the premises, killed two men and kid- 
napped the station master. Troops and Police 
were turned out to endeavour to capture the 
raiders. 

23rd. — H. E. The Viceroy received a magni- 
ficent reception in Calcutta and in a speech 
in reply to a Municipal address of welcome 
contradicted the rumours tiiat had been pn^- 
valent to the effect that he intiuided (‘arly 
retirement from Jiidia. 

25th. — 1’he ninth M(‘ssion of the Iiulian 
Industrial Conference was held at Karachi, 
the lion. Mr. Lalubai Samaldas, of Bombay, 
presiding, 

26th. — Tlie Indian National Congress met 
at Karachi, the Hon. Nawab ’ Syed Maliomod, 
Sahib Bahadur, presiding. 'I'hc twenty-seventh 
session of the All-India idahomedan Educa- 
tional Conference began at Agra, under the 
presidency of Mr. Justice Shall Din. Various 
other conferences of provincial or smaller 
dimensions were held in various jiarts of India. 

IT. E. The ViiM^roy rcc(‘iv<‘d a number of 
deputations in Calcutta and made an import- 
ant spei'ch covering a variety of subjects and 
I'specially dealing with (Jovernment ixilicy 
ill regard to lirpior traffle, the use of drugs 
and education. 

26th. — 'riie death oceured in Bombay at 
the ago of 78 of Mr. Alfn'd Thomas Whittle, 
O.I.E., a pioneer of the modem cotton trade 
In western Ii'dia. 


The Tiieosopliical Convention at Benares. 

27th. — All India Temperance Conference at 
Karaclii. lleddi • Educational Social Cor.- 
fcrcencc at Dmular, Jlysore. Bavasara Kshatrlya 
Conference, Mysore. 

ir. E. The Viceroy, in a spcocfi at a dinner 
at the Calcutta Club,®declare(l that “the idea 
of resigning has never for one single instant 
entered my brain “ and that the lucubrations 
on the subject which had appeared in English 
press were absurd. 

28th. — 'riieir Excelleneies the Governor of 
Bombay and J>ady Wiilingdon arrived at 
Palanpur on a state visit in the course of their 
tour. • 

29th. — The Indiau National Social Confer- 
ence m(;t at Karaclii under the Presidejjtship 
of Sir Naraycn Chandavarkar, who, in his 
presidential address, emphasised the lessons 
tiO b(5 derived by tlie eaasc of social reform 
from the rcctiiit Bank failures and the stiuggle 
111 South Africa. 

30th. — I'ho All-India Mosliuu Lcaj^ue met at 
Lahorii under the Pn'sidcntship of the Hon. 
Sir Ebrahini Iluhimtullah, who in his opening 
address, spoke espi'eially of the great benefit 
of tlie Bntish Kaj to India and tbo need for 
Mabomedans and Hindus to work togciher 
ill loyalty to British rule and in harmony 
anur g themxdves, if they were to attain the 
cordltion of unity when only it wouW bo possible 
to give them self-government. 
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RACING IN INDIA. 


Calcutta. 

The King-Bmpert^’s Cup. Distance — 1 mile 
5 furlongs, 58 yards— 

Mr. 11. Cridg McKenow's Little Slave 
(8 st. 1 lb. carried 8 st^ 2 lbs.), Temple- 

man 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Beckmesser (9 st. 3 lb.s.), 
Evans . . • 2 

Mr. R. Craig McKcrrow’s Victo (9st. 4 lbs.), 
Barrett 3 

The Klng-T’raperor’s Gtip. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. R. S’s Kempion (9 st. 3 lbs.), 1\ 
Brown . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Garda’s Luminatlon (9 st 3 lbs.), Smyth 2 

Mr. •Heather’s Blackbuck (9 st. 3 lbs.) 

Hardy 3 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Master Dclaval (7 st. 

5 lbs.), A. Hoyt 2 

Mr. Kelson’s Hilarity (9 st. 5 lbs.) Evans . . 3 

The Grand Annual. Distance 2 miles, over 
eight fliglits of hurdles. — 

Mr. Goculdass’ Picnic (12 st. Tibs.), A. 

Hoyt 1 

Colonel J. Desaraj Urs’ Vive Crown (list) 

McNcilago . . 2 

Jlr. Thaddems’ Wayward and Wild (11 st. 
4 lb.s.), Nortluuoro 3 


Calcuttti Plate. Distance — 6 furlongs. — . 

Mr. R R. S.'s Kempion ( 9 st. 10 lbs.), P. 

Brown 1 

Mr. Goculdflss’ Polish (9 st. 3 lbs.), Ruiz . . 2 
Mr. Garda’s Luminatioii (9 st. 3 lbs.), 
Smytli . . • 3 


The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance IJ miles.— 

Mr. R. R. S.'s Mayfowl (Ost. 3 lbs.), Brown J 
Mr. Boy Chowdhry's Jemima (9 st. 3 lbs.), 

Amces 2 

H. H. the Kour Sahib of Pati- ') 
ala’s Saxonito (9 st. 3 lbs,), I 

Pratt f-Dead heat 3 

Mr. Dcssoysa’s Metamac (9st.) 

J. 'J'ronoweth. J 

Also Rim.— Hilarity (9 st. 3 lbs.), Valerius ( 9 st. 
3 lbs.), and^Jacamar (8 st. 10 lbs.) 


The T^ls (1912). Distance — Itmilc. — 

Measre. Heather and Jones’ Black Buck 

(9 st. 3 lbs.) Firti 1 

Sir A. Apcar’suMayfowl (9 st. 3 lbs.), P. 

Kuhn . T . . . . 0 .. . . 2 

Sir A. Apear’s Vavasor (9 st. 3 lbs.), C. 

Hoyt 3 

# 

The Metropolitan. Distwee — 6 furlongs— 
Kerrow’s Utc ( 8 st 6 lbs.), 

1 

Paris’ Nuncio (Ost. 13 lbs. 
carried 7 st. 3 lbs.|| Duller .. ,.2 

yr. R.R.S’s. Criton (0 st. 0 Ib.s.), Brown . . 3 


Mr. R. Craig Me 
Templcina^ 
Messrs. Dass and 


The CoocU Bchar Cup. Distance— U miles.— 
Tmf. R. R. S’s MayfoWl ^9 st. 31 lbs.), 

P. Brown *. 1 

Mr. Thadl?u ‘8 Wayv%rd and Wild (7 st. 

3 lbs. carried 7 st. 6 lbs.), Crowden .. % 
Mr. Goculdas* Matchlock ( 8 Wt.), A, Hoyt.. 3 


The Merchants’ Plate. Distance— IJ fniles,— 
Mrw«T. M. Thadden’s Wayward and Wild 
(carried 7 st. 2 lbs.), Thobum .. .. l 

Mr. D. jMcCalmont's DIM Loun (7 st. 

13 lbs.)M. Kuhn ^ ..2 

Mr. Gussy’s Valerii^ (carried 7 st. 5 lbs.), 

P. liuhn .. 3 

The Maepherson Cup. (1912). Distance — 1 mile, 
6 furlongs and yards— 

H. H.^the Kour Sahib of Patiala’s Gun- 
boat (9 st. 5 lbs.), W. Southall . , | ,, l 


Tollygunge Steeplechases. 

The Indian Grand National. — 

Mr. Burjorjec’s Herald (10 st. 9 lbs,), 
McNeilagc . . . . . . • • 1 

Mr. J. D. Scott’s Proprietor (12 si. 7 lbs.), 

Northmore 2 

Mr. E. J. Marshall’s Kipling (9 st. 9 lbs.), 
(^uinu 3 

The Tollygunge Plate. — 

Mr. Cowper’s Maisonette (9 st.), L. C, 

Hoyt 1 

Capt. Milos’ Idle (9 st.), Northmore . . 2 
Capt. Ken worthy’s Sholto (10 st. 3 lbs. 
carried 10 st. 6 lbs.) Owner . > , . 3 

Bombay. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Distance— 1 mile 
6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Beckmesser (9 st. 12 lbs.), 

Brown 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Hilarity (9 st. 5 lbs.), Evans. 2 
Mr. J. Crawford’s Monsoon (6 st.) Purtoo- 
singh 3 

Won by a neck. Time 2 minutes, 52 seconds, 
'Thirteen ran. 

The Turf Club Cup (Arabs). Distance — 1 mile 


6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Lion’s Thank You (8 st. 3 lbs). Brown... 1 
Mr. All Bln Talib’s Nakib ( 8 st. 6 lbs.) 

Robinson . . . . 2 

itawab Najaf Ali Khan’s Sir Knight (8 st, 

13 lbs.), Evans .. ' 3 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance about 
1 mile. — 

Mr. Alp's The Cellarer (6 st. 10 lbs.), Pur- 
toosingh 1 

Mr. R. Goculdass’ Refresher (7 st. 10 lbs.), 

A. Uoyt 2 

Mr. R. Goculdass’ Soultlinc (8 st. 6 lbs.), 
Robinson 3 


Wou by a neck. Time 1 minute, 56 4/5 
seconds, yifiiwu ran. * 
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The Bombay Derby. (For Arabs). Distance — 
1 mile, 6 furlongs. — 

Mt. All Bin Talibs's Nakib (6st. 13 lbs.), 

DuUer 1 

Mr, All Bin Talib's Gowahajmor (7 st. 2 

lbs.), A Ferguson 2 

Nawab Naiaf All Khan’s Sir Knight <8 st. 

3 lbs.), A Kuhn 3 

The Bombay City Plate. Distance — ^about 
IJ miles.— 

Mr. Kelso’s Beckmesser (8 st. 1 lb.). 

Brown 1 

Mr. J. Crawford’s Bachelor’s Knot (7 st. 

10 lbs.), DuUer 2 

Mr. Garda’s Bombastic (7 st. 13 lbs.), 
Pratt .. 3 

The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance — 6 furlongs— 
Mr. Kelso’s PAul Pry (8 st. 5 lbs.), Evans. 1 
31r. Garda’s Lumination (8 st. 5 lbs.), Pratt 2 
Mr. Horn! Billlmorla’s Hoppiier (8 st. 51bs-) 
Me Glone 3 

Poona. 

The Qovcruor’a Cup. Distance — B. C. & 
Distance. — 

Mr. R. R. S’s. Dhaman (8 st. 11 lbs.), 

Brown . . . . 1 

Mr. Zaid bin Mahomed's Harry Johnson 
(6 st. 13 lbs.), Kaikoshru . . . . 2 

Messrs, Goculdass A Nanjifs Hadec.(7 st. 

0 lbs.), Purtoosingh 3 

Twenty-three ran. Won by 2 lengths, head 
between second and third. 

Western India Stakes. Distance — IJ milc.s.— 


H. H. the Jam Saheb’s Punt (8 st. 8 lbs.), 

Hill 1 

Mr. A. S. Oomer’s Dalmatia <7st.), Digby. . 2 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ Refresher (7 st. 2 lbs.), 
Hoyt 3 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Hilarity (9 st. 3 lbs.), Ruiz . . 1 
Mr. Gussy ’s Valerius t7 st. 10 lbs.), A. Fer- 
guson 2 

H. H. the Kour Sahib of Patiala’s Gun- 
boat (9 st. 3 lbs.), Southall . . . . 3 

Lucknow. 

The Civil Service Cup. Distanoc — 6 furlongs — 
Hon. P. Thellussen’s Devon (8 st. 4 lb8.>, 

Quinn .'. 1 

Messrs' ■ Vale’iitino And Vernon’s Circus 

Girl (8 st,), Davis 2 

Mr. Newman’s Hilda II (6 st. 5 lbs. car- 
ried 7 Bt. 7 Iba.), Butters 3 

Won by a short head. Thirteen ran. 

The Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Capt. lUdgeway’ sEAjA BahAdur (lOst. lib.) 

Capt. FumeU 1 

HiH. Holden’s Dhol Miail (list. 3 lbs.) 
Owner . ,, .. gj 


Maj. Barnard’s Monty (lOst. lOlbs. Capt.) 

MeyuU .. ..3 

Won by li lengths. 

The Lucknow Military Handicap Chase, 
Distance about 2 and a half miles — 
Captain Kenworthy’s Sholto (10 st. 5 lbs.), 

Owner ^ .. 1 

Captain W. G. Miles’ Idle (11 st. 5 lbs.), 

Pratt ..2 

Mr. Thomas's CounciUor (10 st. 8 lbs,), 
Mr, Xhursby 3 

Gwalior. 

'The Scindia Cup. Distance milas. — 

Thakur Srlpal Singh’s Mayfly IV (8 st, 

3 lbs.), Ruiz 1 

p, 

Mr. Lion’s Atropine (7 st. 5 lbs.), Crowden... 2 
Mr. Garda’s Silver Memory (6 st. 10 lbs.), 
Purtoosingh 8 

The Western India Plate. Distance 1^ miles — 
Mr. T. Harrison’s Vancouver, (78t. Slbs.) 

Harrison 1 

n. H. Kour Sahib of Patiala’s llamara (8st. 

7 lbs.) Ames 2 

Mr. R. R. S's Coat of Arms (lOst. lOlbs.) 
Brown 3 

Meerut. ^ 

Meerut Crold Cup. — * 

Messrs. Valeilcine and Vemon^s Maudr(10st. 

lOlbs.), Northmore . . ^ 1 

Messrs. Valentine and Vernon’s Circus Girl 

(8st. 71bs.), Bloss . . r 2 

Mr. Fitch 8 Son-of-a-Gun (7bt. dibs, carri- 
ed Tst. 13Ib8.), Barker 3 

I Tlie R. C. T. C. Steeplecha* e. Distance (2J 
I miles). — 

I Blr. Thomas’ Waiter (carried 9st. 71bs.) 

Mr. Doyle 1 

Col. James & Capt. Durham^s Metal Girl, 

. (list. 131b8.) Capt. Durham .. ..2 

Mr. Fagan’s Terra Fifma (carried lOst. 
lOlbs.) 3 

Madras. ' • 

j The Governor’s Cup. (1912) Distance 11 Miles.-- 
I Mr. Dada’l Vltuloo liMsom . . . . . 1 

Mr. A.Sattir'sWavehm, F.Blana .. .,2 

Mr. Hajee Hasmm’s Pelai|,:onium II. Laiis- 
do^e «• .. .. .» ..3 

Bangalore^ ^ a 

Maharajah of Myrorc’s Cup. Distance 1 Hilo 
640 Yards. — c . 

I Mr. R.^ E. S’s Coat-bf-Arms (lObt. Albs.), 
Brown .. .. .. 1 

H, H. kour ^Ib af PatWs MU (itet. 
Slbs.). BouthaU .. .. ..2 

Colonel Dewraj Metal Maid (SsL 

llb^), Mentone .. .. 
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Mysore. 

The Maharajah's Cup. Distance li Miles.— 

Mr. R. R. S's Coat-of-Arms (Oat. 7 lbs.), 
Brown 1 

H. H. Kour 'Saliib of Ratiala’a Hamara 
(lOst. 4lbs.), Southall 2 

Mr.^A. N. Dass’ The Witch (Sat. Olbs.), 
Butters 3 

Amballa. 

Calcutta Turf Club Handicap. Distance 7 
Furlongs.*- 

Mr. Roaco’s Record (Oat. 131bs.), Ruiz . . 1 

ThakSr Sripal Singh's Mayfly IV (8st. 
131b8.), Firth 2 

Major Musaenden’s Pyor'a Moatyn (lOat. 
lOlbs.), Horthmore 3 

Rangoon. 

The Rangoon Derby. — 

Mr. Burjorjee’s Hygeia (9 st. 2 lbs ) O’Neil. 1 
The Rangoon St. Legcr. — 

Mr. B? N Burjorjee’s Outlaw (78t. 13 Iba.) 

.. .. .. .. 1 


Rawalpindi. 

Punjab Army Cup, Distance about 2 Miles. — 
Major Harman’s Sir Rupert (lOst.), Mr. 
Doyle . . . . , . . . . . 1 

1 Mr. Frcci’b Tam (list. 2 lbs.), Mr. Hig- 
gins . , . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Hornsby’s Highborn (Ost. 121bs.), Capt. 
Wood 3 

Calcutta Turf Club Closed Steeplechase. 
Distance about 3 Miles. — 

Captain Fumell’s Bright Metal (128t. 7 lb.), 
Mr. Doyle . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. O. Thomas’ Councillor (lOst. 131bs.), 

Mr. McCaitncy 2 

Captain Pott’s Bury Black (list, lib, 
carried list. 5 lbs.), Owner . . . . 3 

Lahore. 

Lieiit.-Oovcmor’s Cup (1912). — 

Capt. Pilcher’s All Baba (lOst. 21bB.), Mr, 

Thursby 1 

Sirdar Jewan Singh’s Padshah (lOst. 8 lbs.), 

Captain Fumell 2 

Capt. Lee’s Veto (Sst. Gibs, carried 
8st. 71 bs.), Captain Collett . . . . 3 

Delhi. 

Indian Cavalry Grand Annual Chase. Distance 
2 Miles over 8 fences. 

Captain Keighley’s Punch (list, 71bs), Capt. 
Broinilow , . . . . . . . . . 1 


The Gujarat Cup. — 
Raja of Baria. 

The Salmon Cup. — 
Colonel J. S. Forbes. 


PIGSTICKING. 

The Kadir Cup. — 

Final Heat. — Mr. Sherston (11th Lancers. 
Spear. Capt. Bromilow (14th Lancers), Mr 
Gray (3rd Horse). 


FOOTBALL. 


(Association.) 



Murray Cup (Lucknow). — 


The Durand Totmament (Simla).— 



The Royal Scots 

..1 goa 

Lancashire Fusiliers 

,. 1 

goal 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers 

. . Nil, 

3xd King’s Royal lllliflcs 


Nil, 

Lahore Trades’ Tournament. — 


The Rover’^Toumament (Bombay).- 

- 


The Royal Scots 

.. 3 goals 

^he Royal Scots 

. 1 

goal 

The King’s Regiment 

.. Nil, 

Durham Light Infantry 

. Nil, 

Uiughy, 


Indian Football Association Shield (Calcutta).- J 

Bombay Tournament. — 


Royal Irish Rifles 

. 2 

goals 

West Ridings 

21 points 

Argyll & Sutherland Higlilanders . 

. 1 

goal 

Paona 

. . Nil. 

Madras Gymkhana Tournament. — 



All-India Tournament, LucknoW.- 

- 

Dublin Fi^iliers 

. 3 

goals 

Leicester Regiment 

. .8 points. 

Cameron ^ghlanders 

. 1 

goa 

West Ridings 

..3 points. 

Rangoon ToiUnahient.— > 

• 


Madras Tournament. — 


Munster ]?u8iliers 

. 2 

goals 

United Services . . 

.. 5 points. 

Bango<Si Gynakhana 

. 1 

goal 

Madras Gymkhana 

. . 3 points. 

Kduljee Dinshatr Tournament (Karachi) — 


Calcutta Tournament. — 


^ d3rd Battery, E.P.A.* 

. 2 

goals 

West Ridings . . « . 

. , 5 points. 

mh Battery, B.F.A 

• 1 

goal 

Ma(lraa 

0 8‘^intf, 
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HOCKEY. 


The Aga Khan Tournament (Bombay).— 

After a draw — 1 goal each. 

Lusitanian» beat XIVth Ilusaar.s by 3 goals 
to 1. (The IfuKsars retired six minutes 
before full time.) 

Tlic Aga Khan Tournament. (Poona.)— 

Cheshire Itegiment 5 goal.s 

Dorset Regiment . . . . . . 1 goal. 

The Aga Khan Tournament (Poona). — - 

Dorsctsliiro Regiment . , , . 1 goal 

Loyal North Lancs. Regiment . . Nil. 

Beigliton Tournament (Calcutta). — • 

Rangers beat Calcutta . . 2 goals to 1 

Bengal Gymkhana Cup. — • 

St. Josopii’s College . . . . . . 4 goals 

Allahabad Students 3 goals 


Southern Army Tournament (Bangalore). — 

let Brahmans 4 goals 

61st Pioneers . , . . . . . . 3 goals 

Rajputana Tournament (Ajmer). — 

Txjcomotivc Workshops . . , . 6 goals 

Bandikui Club 2 goals 

Bangalore Gymkhana Tournament.— 

Oxford Regiment . . . . . . 3 goals 

0th Jats and 01st Pioneers. (Bri- 
tish Offleers) 2 goals 

All-India Tournament (AUaliabad).— 
North-Western Railway Volunteers , 7 goals 
Worcester Regiment . , . , . 4 goals 

Eastern Command Native Army Tournament 
(Allahabad).— t 

33rd Punjabis 7 goals 

16th Rajputs . , , , , , Nil. 


TENNIS, 


Bombay. 

Western India Championship (Doublo.s). — ) 
Naoroji agd Engineer beat England and E, 
Nicholson 0-4, 7-5. 

(Singles) England beat Lucas.— » 

2 sots to liovo. 7-5, 0-4, 

Warryat Cup.— 

Kidd boat Milne 4-0, 6-3, 0-1. 

Calcutta, 

Bengal Tennis ChampiQhshjps (Singles.)— t 
Z. Shimuzu (Japanese) beat C. Carroll. 
Championsliips Doubles. — . 

D. S. and A, W. Shallow Runners-up, — 

W. Irwin and A, It, Qlendinning- 

Allahabad. 

Men’s Open Doubles.— 

Atkinson and Deane boat Rondoll and Craw- 
ford, three set.s to two, 

Men’s Open Singlo.s — . 

Atkinson beat Davies 4-6, 6-2, 2-0, 6-4, 6-4. 

Simla. 

Men’s Singles. (Championships.) 

O. M. Coates (winner) and Maharaj Singh 
(runner-up). ' 

Men’s Doubles. — 

Coates and Dr. Gray (winners) and Green 
and Yanderspar (runners-up). 

Ladies* Singles. — 

Mrs. Gracey (winner) and Mrs. Muspratt 
WiUiams (runner-up). 

Mixed Doubles. — 

Maharaj Singh and Bibi Amrit Kaur (winners) 
and Captain and Mrs. Turner (runner^-pp). 


Simla Open Handicap Tournamt'ut,— r 

Men’s Singles. — Mr, Vickery 1 ; Mr. G. M, 
Coates 2. 

Men's Doubles. — Messrs. Marsdon and A, 
Mathews l; Messrs. Glancy and Vjekery 2, 
Mixed Doublos.-^Capt. Macmullon and Miss 
Stoney 1 ; Mr. Vickery ahd L«lly C|o^ 
veland 2. ^ 

^ Madras, ^ « 

South Indian ToumamenU -» 

Championship Singles.— 

A. W, Vlolony beat T, C, Manders, 0-6 
7-5, C..3, 6-2. 

Chamiponsliip Doubles. — n 

T. C. Maunders ancf t'. T. Mullings beat H. 
Noel Davies and Lieut. Colonel E. Hascll 
Wright. 5-7, 3-6, 10-8, 6-1, 6-2, 

ft 

Laliore. 

Punjab Tournament. — • 

Men’s Singles. — « 

Major Davies Ijcat Rcndall 6-4, 6-4, 0-4, * 

Ladles’ Singles. — ^ 

^ Miss Warburton beat Mrs. Adams, 7-6, 4»6, 
6-4. ^ 

f 

Men’s Doubles. — 

Crawford and Rendall beat Mant and French 

• 7-5, 6-3, 8-6. • 

Mixed Douples—jFJnol ,— 1 

Mrs, Leslie Jones and AtkinscAt beat Mrs. 
Adams and Major i^avies, 3-6, *6-3, 6-3. 

Lad|es* Doubles.*- « • * 

Mias pavidson and Mrs. Leslie Jones beat 
Mrs, MacIntyre and Mrs* Selwyn, 6-3, 
3-6, 6-2. « • 
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Karachi. 

Sintl Championships, Open to all Cluba in 
India. — 

Men's Singles. — ■ • 

Mr. Crawford. 

Men’s Doubles.— 

Messrs. Travers and Hawses. 


Mixed Double.?.— > 

Mrs. Handle and Mrs. Crawford, 

Ahmedabad. 

“ Barrow ” Cup (Tntor-Clnb).— 

Messr.s. Mehta and Karaka. Gujerat Club, 


POLO. 


Indian Polo Championship (Calcutta). — 

The two teams left in weie the Viceroy’s 
Staff comprising Captains Benson, Astor, Tod 
and il. K. Atkinson (back) and the Travellers 
represcntodAiy Major Spencer, late 13th 
sars, Mr. ifaiiston, ] 8 th Lancers, Mr. Sallison 
Smith and Major Twist (back), botii of tbe 


13tfi Ij^ssars. 

Viceioys Staff .. .. •. •• 8 goals. 

The Travellers . . . • . . • • 3 goals. 

Hyderabad Open Tournament. — 

Golconda 7 goals. 

Poona Horse . , . , , , ♦ . 3 goals. 


Meerut Inter*Ilegimental Tournament.— 


17th Lancers 16 goals. 

1 st King’s Dragoon Guards .. ..4 goals, 

Meerut Tonnianu'nt. — 

Klng’.s Dragoon (hiards .. .,7 goals. 

LiMi llii‘^sars A " Team .. ..4 goals* 

Autiinm Tournament (.Meerut). — 

King’s Dragoon Guards ..7 goals 

13th Hussars . . . . . . , . 4 goals. 

“Country Tdfe” Tournament (Socimdorabad).— 
Iloyal Field Artllh'ry . , . . 1.3 goals, 

Goleonda (conceding 11 ) 5 goals. 


Calcutta Jubilee Tournament.— 

17th Lancers 6 goals. 

Kishengarh 4 goals. 

Ezra Cup (Calcutta). 

Patiaft, “ A ” Team 7 goals. 

“ Tigers • 4 goals 

HyderaSad Junior Tournament. — 

Poona Horse “A ’'%'eam (Reed. 4),,]. 5 goals. 

20th Deccan H'^sc 2 goals. 

The “ Connell “ Cup (Allahabad).—* 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers . . . . 5 goals. 

3rd Skinner’s H(Aso . . , , , . 3 goals 

• • 

filhow Challenge Cup. — - 

llutlam “A “^Tcam 5 goals. 

Bhopal . . . , , . . . 4 goals* 

Rawalpindi (Murrceflrewcry Cup).— 

Rifle Brigade 0 goals 

^st Lances 3 goals. 

Lucknow Spring Challenge Cuif. — (15th 
Hussars). ^ ^ 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers . . . . 5 goal% 

6th Inniskilling i^ragoons ..4 goals. 

Royal Dragoons Challenge Cup (Luckiio^). — 

4tli^avalry 2 goals. 

12th Ca^ialry 2 goals. 

*' Country C^c ’’ Toumamcnf (Lucknow). — 
IdthUiiiBars .. .. All goals. 

16t.h Cavalry . . ^ 9 goals 

Bareilly Handicap Tournament. — 

Worcester Kegimer^ won on total number 
of goals scored. • 


Bareilly Tournament.— 

Inniskllling Dragoons 

17th Cavalry '* A “ Team . . , . 

Cawni)ore Challeugo Cup. — • 

2nd Lancers , . , , , , , , 

36th Jacob's Horse , , , . , . 

Punjab Polo 'roumamont.— 

King’s Dragoon Guards .. 

37 th Lancers , . 

Punjab Native Infantry Tournament. — 
Guides' Infantry , . , . , , 

2 1th Punjabis , , , , , , 

Aden Polo Cup. — • 

Aden Gymklmna , . , , 

Somaliland Team , . , , , , 


9 goals. 
8 goals. 


8 goals, 
2 goals, 


5 goals 
4 goals. 


3 goals 
2 goals, 


4 goals. 

Nil. 


Jubbiilpore Hpring Tournament for the Begum 


of Bhopal’s Cup,— 

Remnants 9 goals. 

Chesliire Regiment Nil. 

Infantry Polo Cup (Delhi). — 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers . . . . 5 goals 

5th Fusiliers . , . . . . . . 2 goals 

Idar Challenge Cup (Bombay). — 

^th Hussars , . . . , , . . 6 goals^ 

Yellow Hammers .. ,. ..5 goals^* 

Idar Challenge Cup (Mount Abu). — 

Kishengarh 6 goals. 

Bikaner 5 goals. 

Bangalore Tournament. — 

26th Light Cavalry 6 goals. 

20th Deccan Horse 5 goals. 

Novice’s Tournament (Bangalore). — 

7th Hussars “ A ” Team . . . . 8 goals. 

7th Hussars “B ” Team .. •• 1 goal. 
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\ ^ 


Venugopal Tournament (Madras). — 


7th Hussars 5 goals. 

Government House 2 goals. 

20th C‘avalry 6 goals. 

Goveriimept Houso . . . . . . Nil. 

Murree Brewery Cup (llawalpindi).— 

Klile Brigade . . . . . . . . 6 goals. 

Ist Lancers 3| goals. 


Poona Polo Tournament (Senior). — 


Poona Horse , . 5 goals, 

Inniskilling Fusiliers 8 goals. 

ing’s Dragoon Guards Challenge Cup 
(Uinballa). — 

K. D. G'S. “ A " Team . . . . 4 goals 

Su baltcm, K. Di G’s. , . . . 3 goals 


PAPERCHASING. 


Calcutta Papcrchase Cup — Calcutta Ladies’ Paperchase Cup. — 

Mr. E. G. Ballantyne won on Farthing Bun Mrs. Dodds 


POINT-TO-POINT-RACES. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Hunt Cup. — 

Mr. Max Rommel’s Bettor Luck 
Bombay Pony Hunt Cup. — 

Mr. B. C. Reid’s Flyaway . . 

Madras. 

Madras Hunt — Light Weight. — 

Major T. H. Symon’s Rufus (Owner) . . 1 


Heavy Weight. — t 

Mr. F. Oswald James (Owner) . . . . 1 

1 Ladies. — 

Mrs. W. W. Phillips’ Cafe-au-Iaif (Mrs. 


Porteuh) . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Pony Point-to-Point. — 

Capt. P. Heffermann’s Molly Malone, 
Major Symons 1 


ROWING. 


Poona Regatta. Poona vs. Madras. — 

Challenge Fours, one mile — Royal Con- 
naught Boat Club comprising H. Mason, (bow), 
A Seine 2, M. T. Turner 3, J. Du. ]y. I.Angrlsho 
(stroke) and G. V. Hickson (cox) beat the 
Madras Boat Club comprising G. G. Alexander 


(how), A. Anns 2, H. H. F. M. Tyler 3, D. L 
Blunt (stroke) and A. 0. Bentley (cox). Poona 
won by four lengths in spite of a good effort 
by Madras. Time 6 minutes, 25 seconds. 
Madras Boat Club Regatta. — 

Challenge Sculls, J. W. Madeley. 


RACQUETS. 

Bombay Tournament. i 


t 

Luckbow Tournament.* 


Mixed Doubles. — 

Macbeth and Maneckji beat Lee and Majid, 
3 games to 2. (15-2, 15-13, 10-15, 13-15, 
16-12). 

Open Markers Singles. — 

Jamsetjee (Bombay) beat Maneckji, 3 games 
to 1 (7-15, 16-10, 16-0, 15-2). 


Open Singles. — 

Mr. McConnell, R.H.A. be«t Captain Crake, 
K.O.S.^ Bs., i games t(f 1. 

Club of Western India Tournament (Poona)— 
(Singles.) — > 

C. A/ Eles 15-15-16 betlt. 

C, B. Mundey 


GOLF. 

Calcutta. 

Amateur Championship of India. — 

A. Mann winner (won also in 1907-09). 

A. I. Steele RunneiMip. 

Whlgam (Calcutta) l>eat, 

Pitts-Tucki r (eleven up and ton to play). 

Bombay. 

* Forty Twa ” Medal. — 

J. A. Cherry. 

Golfer’s Cup.-^r 
J. R. liandon. 

St. Andrew’s Gold Medal. — 

M. F. Nicholson. 

St. Andrew’s Silver Medal — 

W. G. McKee. 

Calcutta Silver Medal. 

R. D. England. 

Golfer’s Cup. — 

Curry beat Dawson. 


The Bombay Cuik— 
R. D. Bnglwid 


Capt Adair. .. 2 

Capt. Monteith, MbLepd and Major 
NichoHs .. .. ^3 

The Nasifc Cup.— 

B. H. Duxbury .. .^1 

R. Kidd 2 

Lynch Blo|s, Capt. Jgilvy and|^atts tie. 3 
president's Cup>— 

R. D. England^ . . . . . . . . 1 

Capt. Adair and Capt. Mof teith tie . . 2 

P. W. Tk. Cup.— 

N. C. Gude • ' * ^ 

capt. Monteith ,, 2 

BiA*ra€kpore. 

The Merchants* Cup.— ‘ • 

Messrs. Gillanders, Armithnot & C(4 for the 
third year lA succQfwion. * 

Oolaoa^unil. 

’Feam Champianship. — 

Jildi|S beAfc SecuhdefalMltft 
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TENTPEIGGING. 

Indian Cavalry Tournament (Delhi).— 

Single Order. — 

11th K. E. 0. tiancers. 

Twenty-four Regiments entered. 

Sections. — 

11th K. E. 0. Lancers. 

CRICKET. 

Quadrangular Matches at Bombay. — 

Mahomedans beat Parsis by 18 runs. 

Hindus beat Presidency by 7 wickets. 

Hindus r*. Mahomedans, resulted lu % draw 1 
in the final. 

Punjab Commission Cup. — 

17th Laiftors (holders) . .186 and 341. 

Rifle Brigade . . . . 183 and 158. 

17th Ltfneers won by 186 runs. 

R. St. L. Fowler (or 17th Lancers, 126 (2nd 
inning.'^). 

G. F. I*:arle for Rifle Brigade, 112 (1st innings). 
Mcstoii Cup Tournament (Naini Tal.) — ■ 

United Provinces Police beat the U. P» 
Wanderers by an innings and 29 runs. 

Inter University : — 

Bombay beat Madras by 7 wickets. 

Calcutta vs. Rangoon, at Calcutta. — 

Calcutta won by an innings and 27 runs. 

ATHLETICS. 

Calcutta. 

British Anuy and Amateur Championships. — 
British Army Championship, 100 yards. — 
Sergeant Miller, Royal Irish lUilcs. Time— 
10 secs. 

British Array Championship, 1,000 yards. — 
Lance-Corpl. Roberts, 22nd King’s Regt. 

British Army Championship, 600 yards. — 
Sei^cant Miller. 

British Anffy Championship, 1 mile. — 
Lance-Corpbral Roberts. 4Lime 4 — mins. 
41 secs. 

' Amateur Championship, half-mile. — 

J. Nath Aryans. 

Amateur Champion sliip, 440 yards.— 

Lieut. IT. Pattison, 3rd Royal Fusiliers. 

Two Miles Bicycle, Race (Amateurs),— 

A. North. 

Amateur Championship, 120 yards Hurdle 
Race. — 

F. Ford. 

Amateur Championsnip. 220 yaid*:.— 

It J1 Leadon 
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The Indian National Congress. 


By D. E. WACHA. 


The Congress was practically founded in 
188r» by the late Mr. Allan Octavian Ilumc, a 
retired nr ember of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
M. P., whose radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
llctrenchmcnt and lleform ir the Hou.se of 
Commons in the forties or lifties. Mr. Hume had 
a distinguished career in the service. In his 
younger days wlu'ii Collector and Magistrate at 
Etawah, ho had remhired invaluable service in 
quelling the Mutiny in its incipient stage. For 
this service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in tliosc days for a 
young Anglo-Indian Civil Servant. He retired 
from the service in 1883 after having hoiionr- 
ably filled several higli offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Govern- 
ment of India. 'J'he policy of Lord Lytton’s 
Govern incut (1876-80) had aroused diseontimt 
in the country. 'J’he imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act coiumonly known as tlie 
Black Act and the uncalled for hostilities with 
the Amir Shore Ali of Afglianisian whicli culmi- 
nated in tlie Second Afghan War wen^ the 
subject of mucli adverse criticism amorg tlie 
Host moderate but enlightened Indians in all 
parts of tlie country. It was recognised in all 
quarters tliat the people should organise them- 
selves by way of a conference to ventilate their 
grievances. Correspondi'iiee was passing among 
the Indian loaders of thought in the different 
provinces as to the formation of such a eon- 
feronce on a sound and permanent footing. 
The viceroyalty of Lord JUpon (1880-84) 
gave the necessary stimulus and eucouragi'nient. 
Thus by 1883, when Mr. Hunn* retired, the idea 
of the Conference had so far taken body and 
form that, witli tlic syinpatlietic support of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was establishi'd after he 
had in 1883 tlie genuine support of many 
sterling frleiuls of India in Parlianient, especially 
John Briglit ami Mr. Htagg. IMr. JIiiiiio had 
been a silent but watchful observer of events 
and felt that be must give his active supptirt 
to the inoveiuent, his heart being fully prepared 
to aireliorate tlie social, economical and politi- 
cal condition of the Indians. He was in close 
comniuiiication with tlie leaders hi various 
pixivinres. Hen; it may also be Avortli while 
recording the fact tliat during the pridiiniiiary 
stage of the Inception of the Congress Mr. 
Hume, w1k> had retired to Simla, liad liad the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Huffcriii on 
the subject and It is a fact that liis Ixirdship 
was at one with the object and greatly encour- 
aged Mr. Hume in his mission. Subseque^itly 
after 1888 his Txirdship, for reasons of hi.s own, 
which have never lH*en aiitlioritatively declared, 
clioae to a.ssume a liostili’ attitude towanl the 
organisation but it was etfectuaily met by tlie 
speech which Mr. George Yule made in December 
1888 at the Congress of Allahabad. 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
the programme of a first meeting in Poona 
which at the time was the seat of great political 
activity. The Christmas week of 18^ was 
nisolved upon for the inauguration of the Con- ! 


fcrence. Unfortunately, ^yhen the prepara- 
tions were bting made cholera broke out in the 
City of Poona and it was deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates there. Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary .secretaries, Messrs. Pherozeshah 
M. Melita, Kashinath 'Frinibuk 'Tclang and 
Dinsha Ediilji Wacha. It was at the same time 
rii.solvcd to christen it “ The Indian National 
Congress,” having regard to the fact that its 
principal aim was faitlifully to echo the public 
opinion of all India. So many misleading 
statements were made during Ihc earliest 
years of the Congress as to its aims and objects 
that it may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr. Hume himself in a speech 
he iitade at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
tlie session of the Fourth Congress at that 
centre. Firstly, he pri'faced his enumeration 
of the obj(‘ets by stating that “ no movement in 
modern historical times has ever acquired, in 
so short a period, such an appreciable hold on 
the minds of India, noiu^ has ever promised 
such wide reaciiiiig and beneficent results.” 
Further on, it was observed that “ the Congress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
the moment tin most promiiient and tangible, 
of the labouis of a body of cultured men, 
mostly bom natives of India, who sotne years 
ago bandiMl themselves togetii^r to labour 
silently for the good of India.” As to the 
fundaii-ental frii ciples of thfi Cong^ss they 
arc : — 

Vintly, the fusion into mio national whole of 
all the (litferont and discordant elements that 
constitute ilic population oi India ; 

,^'ccovdly, the gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, nioial, social and pclitica’ of the 
nation thus evohed ; andf 

Third! !f, the eonsoliftiftion of ui ion between 
England and India by securing the modlflea- 
tior of such of the conditions as may be ui’ just 
or injurious to the latter courTry. 

Tlfb 

It was on the fundamental principles alwvc 
stated that the Congress carried out its apixurt- 
ed woik midst much rcpreseiitatiin, oblotmy 
and even abiis^ till 1907 wliei on extreme 
faction of delegates deliberately chose to rai.se 
a split in tl|c miitcd ^amp. At^he Ckingrc.ss 
^leld in Surat in that year the session had to be 
' abandoned owiim to the violent outbreak of 
the faclional spim of those A^ho since have been 
known as “ Extremists,” in contrast with the 
overwhelming majority of those entertainlrg 
sober views who are called “ Modei^tes ; ” 
but if the proceedings were for the ^time aban- 
doned, it was list witliout the leading men 
immediately organisii g thcmseH'fti on the 
spot to take ways and means for^^he holding 
of future congresses ar|| for the purjiosc of 
framing a written constitutiom of vfhich the 
most important part •was the creed of the 
Congress. In other words, the unwritten aims 
and objects of tlni Ouiffrcs" were reduced to 
wilting^o a Jlystatlisod form. As such it may 
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be repeated here, as it would dispel all doubts, 
misgivings or misunderstandings of the true 
aims and objects of the Congress. 

“ The objects • of the Indian National 
0 )rgrpss are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed' by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, ai^ a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those, members. 
'I’licse objects arc to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources tlie Cv>unt.ry.” 

Every delegate to tlie National (*ongr(ss is 
obliged by tlie Congress Committee of tlx* 
provirre from which lx* is sent to express in 
writing his acceptances of tlie above crec'd 
and his willingness to abide by tlie Constitution 
and the rules framed under it 

The Constitution. 

This Constitution has been in full working 
order since 1008. It is unalterable save by a 
Itesolution of a majority in Congress ass<*mbled. 
It provides a guiding or directing staff of clioseii 
leaders selected by each province and annually 
confirmed from the platform of the Congress by 
the President. Ex-Presidents, Secretaries and 
other # 8100 - bearers are nominat(*d ex-officio 
members apJ the whole Coinmittec is known 
by the name of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee^ 'I’iie flrovinces are t4ic same as tlx* 
territorial divisions of tlie Government of 
India. The Coinii«tt.ce of each Province is 
called the Provincial Congress Comn itteo on 
whom dovolvos%he duty, under the constitu- 
tion and tlie rules, of calling mie^tiiigs for the 
election of delegates, suggesting subjects to be 
brought forward for the consideration of the 
Congies^ and all c<%natc matters. The Congress 
declares each year tffc* tlx* close of tlie session 
where the next Congress is to be held. The 
town or city whore it is to be held begins to 
make all prefkratioiis fully six months before 
the date, of the holdiog of the session which 
has hitherto in variably been dunng the three 
d»ys immediately succeeding C'-hristiiias 
Day. That period is specially selected owing 
to the gre^t conveniei ce it affords to all classes 
of delegates in the comitry to attend — a con- 
venience not offered at any other time, during 
a year. Beceptio^ Commi^ce is formed 
with a leading person as its (mairman. Tha^ 
Committee divides its work among varioas 
sub- committees mch as Iftarce, correspon- 
dence, housing, lecding and so on. A band 
of young active jxirsons volunteer #to serve 
the ^ditferent sub-committecs. Formerly 
they weiy chiefly selected from among the 
student class but owing, to the orders of 
Govern m^ in the Education Department, 
that stuc|^ts should take no active part in 
politics, volunteers grre now wholly recruited 
from tllfe circle of men of business or profession. 
They are welrdisciplii^d end have to obey the 
orders of their chief or ' captain. * They have 
a heavy duty to diicharge during the active 
session, besides rccelvlrg delegailos fropa various 


centres on railway platforms and taking them 
down to their appointed lodgings. Volunteers 
are also posted among delegates to carry their 
me.ssages or do such otlx'r work as may he 
needed, 'i'lius tlx y discharge honorarily a 
very important service witli enthusiasm and 
alacrity and in a way learn discipline and the 
spirit of self-siicrilicc. In his concluding 
address a President invariably makes honour- 
able mention of tlx*, services of tlxse Con- 
gress volunteers. The hardef- t work of a sub- 
committee consists of erecting the pendal or 
marquee for tlx' holding of the ('ongrrs.*^. Apart 
from the delegates wlio generally number from 
500 as a minimum to 1,000 or so a a maximun- 
th(*r(,' »s always a largs nunlKr of visitor-. 
So that tlx^ pendal is erected to contain at 
le.ast .5,000 seats. 'J'herc have b(‘en some 
notable. Congr<*sses wlxn tl)o number seated 
Ixis come to as many at: 10 , 000 . 'I’hat was 
tlx* nnnilx*!’ whi<‘li eongn'gah'd bi Bomi)ay in 
IHHO vvlion Sir Williau' Wedderlnirn prt'Sided 
and was accompanied from f.oixlon by tlio 
late Mr. (’haiies Bradla\igli who aft-erwards 
introduced tlx first Kefon Bill of the expanchtd 
legislative? Councils in Parliam(‘nt in 1800. 
Delc'gatcs had liad to pay a fee of Its. 20 for 
atte'iulance up till 1012 , hut the ft?e has since 
be(*n roduc(*d to Bs. 15. They nr* charged a 
very moderate fee for the days thty are lodged 
and boarded. Sonxi wdl-to-do del('gnt(*s hire 
bungalows at tlx'ir own expense, but the majo- 
rity of delegates outside those of the province 
when* a Congress U h(‘ld, genr rally accept 
Congn'ss accommodation which in smaller 
towns becomes a very serious and uphill task 
iixl('c<l. 'I'lx* Hupjdy of chairs and otJxtr para- 
phernalia Is also a Ix'avj task, hut they all undtr- 
tak(? it clieerfully as a matter of duty. 

A Session. 

The spectacular effect of a large gatlicring 
ill a eaixtal town like Bombay or Calcutta or 
Madras is exceedingly plea-^ng. while the 
audience i.s invarinlily U'cll-bchavcd. During 
the five lioiirs a day of each of the three days 
proce(*(lings, the stranger visiting the Congress, 
whether Jx* is accommodated on the dais or the 
visitors’ gallery, ran hear every word of a good 
speaker. And generally, the pavilion is care- 
fully erected so as to allow the voice of the 
siM*akcr to reach (‘.very part of it. Care also 
is taken that tliere are os many ingresses and 
egress(*s as possible. A special gallery is gene- 
rally reserved for purdah ladies who now-a- 
(lays are keen to attend the congress and watch 
its' deliberations. Congress expenses at the 
very lowest estimate come to between Ks. 25,000 
au<i Us. 30,000 per# annum. The funds are 
collected : («) from donations of wealthy 
s^pathisers of the Congn?sa Movement in 
the province where the Congress is held; (b) 
from delegation fees, half of which is shared by 
the London organisation of the Congress known 
as the Biitish C^ongress Comn'itteo ; and (c) 
from Issue of visitors’ tickets. All expenses 
come out of these funds. There. Is rarely a 
balance left, sometimes there Is a deflcieucy. 
The Ueceptiop Committee, as soon as conve- 
nient, issues a full report of the thiec days* 
proceedings of the Congress together with a 
list of the delegates who attended. For a few 
years an industrial exlUbition was opened in 
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connection with the Congress which is the 
parent 61 the Industrial Conference. They 
were all very successful the most notable being 
the one held in Bombay on the occasion of the 
Congress there in 1904. 

The most in portant function of the llecep- 
tlon Committee under the Constitution is to 
oiicit the opinion of the different Provincial 
Congress Committees as to the selection of a 
capable President, a well known Congressman 
who has taken an active part from year to year 
in the work of the Congress, not only on the 
Congress platform, but in his own part of tiie 
country by way of propagating the alms and 
objects of the Congress and educatii‘g the 
people. The Provincial Committees are en- 
joined to send the nun es of the person or pc<r- 
sous wlioir tljoy would sch et, say, by tlje end 
of September of each year, to tljc Keception 
Committee of the place w'hore the Congress 
is to be held. The name s<‘lectod l)y the ma- 
jority of that committee is accepted and is 
am ounced to all centn's. ri»o President- 
Elect receives official intimation of ills selection 
and thereafter begins to prepare his “ Ad- 
dress ’* reviewing tlu'. principal political events 
of the year and suggesting what iinport.ant 
resolutions the Congress should pass. U'he 
President is always the honoured guest of the 
lleceptlon Committee who provide a suitable 
lodging for hin* and cater for his con fort and 
convenience. He is waited upon by two or 
four volunteers who deem it a personal honour 
to have so waited on lilm. On his arrival lie 
is generally received with an ovation and a 
public demonstration in the form of a proces- 
sion. Inhere have been distinguislied presi- 
dents who have boon so conveyeif to their desti- 
nation midst the most enthusiastic cheers of 
the population, men, women and cliildrcn. 

On the Oldening day the President reaches 
the dais accompanied and followed by the 
Congress officers, namely, tlie General Secretaries, 
the ^crctarles and Chairmen of the Iteccptioii 
Committee and the ex-Presidents who may be 
attordlrg the Congress. As soon as they arc 
seated, a gong is heard to announce the 
commencement of the sessions. The Chair- 
man of the Itoception Comnjittee begins the 
proceedings by welcoming the delegates and 
touching upon the peculiarities of his city and 
on some provincial and other problems. Im- 
mediately thereafter the President is formally 
installed in the ciiair In terms of tlie Consti- 
tution. The chief proposer generally intro- 
duces him to the audience in a brief speech 
enumerating wliat he is and what he has done 
for the country. Next the President rises in 
his place midst cheers and applause. Generally, 
the speech is writtop and printed. It is rea^, 
the readirg generally occupying an liour and 
a half. Ho surveys the prevailing political 
situation, echoes Indian public ophiion as 
expressed ir the various organs during the year 
on problems of adn inistration, and winds up 
with recommendations and suggestions for 
farther reforms. 

On the conolusior. of the address a Subjects 
Gommittee from an ong the delegates is se- 
lected and announced nt>m the Chair. \S’ith> 
in half au 1 k>ut or an hour at the most the Sub- 
jects Oommittee meet tu a secluded i»rt of the 


pendal, strangers and delegates not on the 
Subjects Comntittee ai’e requested to withdraw. 
The President becomes cx-offlcio the chairman 
of the Subjects Con n ittee. Then they discuss 
the most in. portant topics needing resolutions 
to be passed the following day. Here you 
SCO Congress delegates earnestly at their work. 
It is a kind of select committee of the House 
of Commons. DelTaters, most eloquent de- 
baters, are often to the fore and make short 
speeches. A draft resolution is hewed, hacked 
and eventually knocked into shape, votes 
being always taken by a show of hands, and 
the chairman announcing the ayes or the noes 
as the case may be. In this way generally 
half a dozen important resolutions arc passed. 
It is tlie duty of the Congrc'ts Secretaries to 
see that they immediately go to thfr press and 
an) ready after corrortion and revision for the 
next day's session at noon. The general 
duration of a Subjects Committee for two days 
in succession is fully three hours. Sometimes 
disputed or exceedingly controversial matters 
prolong it by another hour. Thus it will bo 
seen that the real solid work of a CJongress 
sei^sion is done at the meetings of the Subjects 
Committee which contain the pick of the dele- 
gates attending a Congress. 

The proceedings of the session in open Con- 
gress arc regulated by the rules of order and 
procedure adopted under the constitution. 
Amendments arc permitted to any delegate 
provided ho gives notice to the President 
on tlie dais during the course lof the 
particular resolution which may be moved. 
Votes by a show of hands are taken for and 
against. There** are rules for* specialf. voting 
but these are rarely invoked, the fact being 
that harmony generally pfovails owing to the 
merits of a resolution having l^en fully threshed 
out at tlic Subjects Committee meeting. The 
principal speakers and supporters are all se- 
lected by the Subjects Committee, but a Presi- 
dent may permit a speaker .not named in the 
agerUa. Generally speaking tlie speeches are 
mediocre. Ulietoric is* libsent save in some 
cases. 'J’hcre is ample eloquence and iiiiie- 
teiiths of the sjieeches are all extem.iiore, of 
course the speakers preparing “heir prhicipal 
observations beforehand. But what is known 
as ‘ manuscript eloquence * is exceedingly 
rare. At the close of the proceedings, gencriily 
on the evening of the third day, the President 
Is voted thanks and he makes a suitable reply. 
The session is tljpn dissolved after the custo- 
mary announcement of the next place where 
it is to be hqld. ^ ^ 

< Results. 

Up to 1913, thcHe have bean in all 29 sessions 
of the Congress including the inconclusive 
one of 1907. Of the oldest class of Congress- 
men, say since its institution in 18S5,jrthere 
arc a few only, say, Sir Pherozeshah^M. Mehta, 
the Hon’ble Mr. ^Surendranath Bancrji, the 
Hon. Mr. M. M. Malavya, the Hon^Mr. Oanga- 
prasad Viwma, Mr. D. B. Wacha7Mr. P. N. 
Mudholkar, Mr. D. A. E^e and a few others. 
The composition* of the Congress undergoes 
a change every few yftirs. Looking back at 
the quarter of a century and more, it must be 
acknowledged that on the whole the Congress 
has don^ good^ solid work for the greater pro 
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press of the jKJopIe. In reality it is a body ofi 
Advanced Liberals ” as Lord Lansdowno! 
called tt when he was Viceroy in India. As 
such its programme is always for Liberal re- j 
forms. It cannot Jbe gainsaid that the two ' 
reforms between 1^5 and 1909 for the Ix‘gis- 
lativc Councils arc principally owing to the 
continuous vigorous agitation of the Congress. 
The first reform took place in 1892 but it was 
discovered in a few years” that the popular 
elective representation was inadequate, that 
there was no free discussion of the budget on 
the principle of taxation and representation, 
and that the privilege of interpellation, given 
in 1892, needed improvement and expansion. 
The Morley-Minto He forms arc entirely owing 
to the Initiation and subsequent agitation of 
the Congre>«. It was also owing to the same 
organisation* that the salt duty has eventually 
been reduced from 2} to He. 1 per inaund. 
The lii^er limit of exemption from the in- 
come tax was also recomn ended by the Congress. 
It unifornly advocated the importance of 
the construction of irrigation works hi pre- 
ference to railways. Its strictures on the past 
management of famine relief have been instru- 
mental in bringing the Famine Rclirf arrange- 
ments almost to perfection. It is, again, 
almost wholly owh'g to Congress agitation 
that education of all kinds, especially primary 
and technical, have undergone an unprece- 
dented development. Sanitation owes its 
pre.sent condition partly to the Congress. The 
hardsliips involved in the original drastic 
codes oit excise and forests have been some- 
what mitigated by reason of the earnest pray- 
ers of the ingress. Land revenue assess- 
ments Imve received continual *ttontioii from 
the Conjp'ess, which is more or less in favour 
of a settlement as n^im to permanercy as pos- 
sible. J3at the voice of the Congress is still 
crying in tlie wildtmess as far as simultaneous 
examinations and the separation ^of judicial 
and executive furctions arc concenmd. Its 
agitation is consistent and persistent. Its 
appeals on behalf ®f Indians in South Africa 
and elsewhere have alMiys been earnest and 
accompanied by moderation. On currency 
problems it has hitherto failed to sec eye to 
eye with the Slate. In short, it may be cor- 
rectly said that a fairly Jarge number of grie- 
vances of the peopl§ wmeh the Congress has 
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voiced during the last 28 years have been 
redressed. The principal planks of its plat- 
form for SOI c time are a great extension of the 
employment of Indians in the higher offices 
of the administration in reference to which 
the Public Services Commission Is now taldng 
evidence ; retrenchment of milltarV expen = 
diture ; fiscal indcpeiidentJfc} t\btably in thti 
matter of the excise duty on indi^hptis cotton 
manufactures ; reform in the adfiilnlstratlon 
of criminal justice, in which is InblUdcd thb 
separation of judicial from executive fuiic* 
tlons ; and the equal privilege of Indians 
as citizens of the British Empire in ail parts 
of Ills Majesty’s dominions. 

British Committfidi 

It may be observed in conclusion that the 
Congress has an organisation also iji Loudon 
which is callc^d the British Committee of the 
Congress. It is funiislied with funds provided 
by the Indian National Congress. It has an 
establishment of its own and attached to it, 
though with indcpcDdent Income, an organ 
of opinion, called “India”, which echoes 
tlie salient events of what may have liappchcd 
every week in India. As such it performs 
useful service. It is well informed and is 
liberally circulated among members of Parlia- 
ment who sympathise with Irdian aspirations 
or take interest in the general progress and 
welfare of India. The Committee consists 
of retired Anglo-Indians and has been for years 
presided by that well-wisher and disinterested 
friend of India, Sir William Wedderburr, 
who was t^\lce elected President of the Congress. 
The Committee invariably invites distinguished 
or leading Indians when in London to take 
part in its deliberations. The Committee 
itself is in constant touch with all proceedings 
in the House of Commons on Indian affairs 
and often helps members to put questions 
when needed. Some years ago it formed a 
standing committee of members of the House 
of Commons and an attempt is about to be 
made to revive it. 'I' he Committee also keeps 
itself In communication with tlr India Office 
and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian 
opinion to the. Secretary of State, As such 
the organisation renders valuable service to 
Indian cause in England. 
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The ludlar. Moslcii) League was established 
In 1906. Prior to that tine the Indian Mos- 
lems had stood aloof from politics. Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produced, Sir Syed Ahmad, they dovotiid 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh College with the special purpose of 
making up the leeway of Mahomedans in edu- 
cation, and left ixilitics to the other Indian 
peoples. A few Maiioim?danH joined tlio Na- 
tional Congress and took part in its annual 
sessions ; but the community ns a whole stood 
aside from ixilitical movements. 

In 1906 however clianges occurred wliich 
impelled Indian Moslems to action. Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian j 4 ‘gis- 
lative Councils, tlierc was no s|M‘ciflc Moslem 
representation ard in the elections which had 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical puriioses failed to And selec- 
tion. Therefore, when the ainendmc'nt of the 
Act and the extension of represent alive 
principle wt'ie iindc*r discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They f(‘ai<*d lest, under an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo- 
geneous people, their distinct communal in- 
terests would either secure no represc'iitatioii 
at all, or only inadeiiuate lepresi'iitation. 
They therefore took counsel together and 
approached the Viceroy in deputation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, and presented 
their views in an imiHirtant State paix'r. In 
this tliey laid stress on their iKisition in tlie 
following passage : — 

*' Kepresentative institutions of tlie Euiojicaii 
type are new to tlie Indian people-- many 
of the most thouglitful membeis of our com- 
munity, ill fact, consider that the greatest 
care, forethought, and caution svill b<‘ neces- 
sary if they are to be successfully adapte<l to 
the social, religious and political conditions 
obtaining in India— and tluit in tin; absence 
of sucli care and caution tlieir adoption is 
likely, amongst other evils, to place our na- 
tional int-en’sls at the disixjsai of an unsym- 
pathetic majority." 

Feeling that the Mahomedans were a distinct 
community, and that tlieir interests had suffer- 
ed because they had beei' under represented, 
the deputation asked foi representation on a 
communal basis, and for representation in 
excess of their actual numerical strength on 
account of the peculiar and historical iK>sitioii 
of tlic Mosh'iu community. This request 
was accepted, and tlie Impi'iial ami Provincial 
Coimcils embodied tlic principle of Mahomcdaii 
representation on a communal basis. 

First Constitution. 

It was felt that in view of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems sliould orgarise their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. 'I’hls was the origin of the 
Moslem Ix'aguc. The rules and regulations 
of the league provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
ject’s of the T^eaguc in the following language: — 

The objects of the League shall be — 

(a) to promote among Indian Musalmans 
feelings of loyalty towards the British Oov- 


emment, and to reisavo any misconception 
that may arise as to the intaiitiors of Govern- 
ment with regard to any ofoits measures : 

{b) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian Musalmans and to 
place their needs and aspirations before the 
Government in tewperate language : 

(c) without prejudice to the objects nen- 
tioned under («) and (b) of this section, to 
promote; so far as fKisslble concord and liarmony 
between tlie Musalmans and other communi- 
ties of India. 

Revised Constitution. 

In 1912 and 191.3 Moslem oiiinion as ex- 
pressed by the JiCaguc underwcn<S a certain 
change. Fii-st at a meeting of the Counci), 
afterwards at the annual sc'ssion which was 
held at J^ucknow, the constitution was f mended 
so as to include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-government 
in India under the Crown. The objects of the 
Ijoague, as d('fliu'd in the most recent publi- 
cation, are thus set forth : — 

The obji'cts of the League shall be : — 

(a) to maintain and jiromote among the 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to- 
wards the British Crown : 

(b) h) proieet and advance the jiolitlcal 
and other rights and interests of the Indian 
Musalmans : 

(c) to promote fri(‘ndsliip and union between 

the IMusalmaiis and other colnmimltics of 
India : v 

(d) without detriment to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attamment, under tlic legis of the British 
(Vowii, of a systiun of self-government suitable 
to Ii dia, through constituWonal means, by 
bringing aftoiit, amongst others, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting national uritv, by fostering 
public spirit among the pc'ople of India and 
by co-operating with'^ Other communities for 
the said purposes. 

Tliis change in the constltutiOT of the I/'aguo 
produced much discussion ana was opposed 
by many of tlic oldc; men who had led the 
community. 

London Branch. * 

Tlic re is a branch of the aioSft;m League 
in loiidon, of which the Right Hon. Sp^d 
Amir All is President. In the autumn of 
1913 the Tjondon offl'^c bearers' resigned, as 
the result of dilferenccs of opinion with two 
Indian Moslems who were visiting England, 
Mr. Mahomed Mi and Mr* Vazicr Khan, the 
lionorary secretary of the League. Syed 
Amir Ali thus described the nature of the.'ie 
differences : ‘ an endeavour to captuix the 
organisation hero and to impose on ir their 
own will. To l)oth of these atteinpts I was, 
in the interests ol the Mussulman 'Community, 
bound to take strong objection.”'*^ In response 
to strong pressure from I4ie Pro^inaal Leagues 
in India, the Tendon office bearer^ resumed 
their posts ard the ooindon TIraiich of the 
Learae continues under the former persoiinoL 

The headquarters of League arc at Luck- 
now* 



Failures of India Banks. 


The latter part of 1913 witnessed the failure 
of a largo number of Indian Pankp conducted 
by Indian managelhent. The affairs of these 
institutions have still to bo wound up so that 
it is not yet possible to estimate the full exttuit 
of the losses incurred, nor is it possible yet 
accurately to determine in «ach case what was 
the cause of failure. The first of the series of 
failures occurred in September, in the Punjab, 
which had been in recent years a iM'culiarly 
fertile fltdd for the promoters of Swadeshi 
Banks, and the crisis rapidly spread to Bombay 
wliere also a large number of banks has been 
started since 1907. 

The Peimles’ Bank of Indla.—On Sep- 
tember 20 The Peoples’ Bank of India, whicli 
had its headquarters in Lahore and 72 branches 
in varices parts of India, suspcndi'd payment. 

The Bank liad a paid-up capital of Bs. 
12,46,375 and had a reserve or other funds of 
Bs. 3,00,000. The full value of the. share was 
lls. 50 each ; out of which only Bs. 30 per 
share had beiai called. It has paid divuhaids 
at the rate of 9 per cent, during the last three 
years. 

Mr. Harkishen Lai Iiad been Managing 
Director of the Bank since its beginning until 
he retired in August, 1913, owing to severe 
criticisms of ins various financial and industrial 
concerns in the press. Ho subsequently pre- 
sented a#scheino for the reconstruction of tlie 
Bank, but a provisional order for li(iuldation 
was given, thc^ual order beii g fiostpoucd until 
January^ 1QA4. • • 

The Bank of P^hawar. — On September 
24, the Bank of Peshawar, which had been 
started at Gujran^ala by a local pleader, sus- 
pended payment. It liad a noraJiial capital 
of Bs. 6 lakbs. 

The Amritsar Bank.— On September 20 
the Amritsar Bank*failcd. 

The Hindustan BaftK.— I'fiis Bank sus- 
pended payment on October 2. Its nominal 
capital was Bs_10 lakhs of which Bs. 6 lakhs 
were said to h^e been subscribed and Bs. IJ 
lakhs paid up. The Tocadquarters were at 
Multan and it had branches. 

llie Credit Bank of India.— On October 
3, this baiA suspended payment. It wa.s es- 
tablished in Bombay in 1909. The authorised 
capital was Bs. 1,00,00,000 whfle the subscribed 
capital was ^s. 50,00,QD0. I’he (^pital called 
up was Bs. 10,00,000 and reserve fund Bs. 
32,000. The petition for its liquidation wa>? 
heard on November 1, when Olic report on the 
affairs of the Bankf by Messrs. Ferguson and 
Co., to the Provisional Official Liquida!>or was 
prosentod. The Advockte-Gencral, who ap- 
peare#for the petitioner, said that the liabi- 
lities of th^ Bank were 41 lakhs or thereabouts 
ard the atsticipated assets were certainly not 
more than filne lakhs. Bir IMnsba Davar 
said in ref^cnce to tlw report that if half the 
allegatioiw made in It were correct the Company 
was from its ifiception^an organised attempt 
to swindle the public. 

The manager of theOSank, Mr. Jailer Joosab, 
was arrested on December 18, ofl a ol^rge of 


criminal breach of trust iti respect of sums 
aggregating nearly Bs. 1 lakh. 

The Bombay Banking Co., Ltd.— On 

October 7, tliis bank suspended payment. The 
head office was in Bombay and it had eight 
branches. The authorised capital was Bs. 5 
lakhs of which Bs. 1,67,440 had been paid up 
less about Bs. 46,000 calls in arrears. 

The Kathiawar and Ahmedabad Banking 
Corporation, Ltd. — 'Ibis Bank suspendc'd 
payment on November 3. The head olftco 
was at Alimcdabad and it liad 18 iiranclies. 
'J’he authorised capital was Us. 1,00,00,000 ; 
capital subscribed Bs. 21,64,500 and capital 
called up Bs. 8,45,620. 

The Karachi Merchants Bank, Ltd.— On 

November 5, this bank suspended payment. 

The Lahore Bank, Ltd. — This Bank sus> 
ponded j)aymcnt on November 18. It was 
tlie- tliird of the indigenous Banks in point of 
age, having been started in 1906 by llaridas 
Kapur, formerly an employee of a local Euro- 
pean Bank wlio joined Harkislien Lai in start- 
ing the People’s Bank and was its first manager. 
Subse(|uently he startl'd his own bank and 
became its managing director. The authoilsed 
capital of the Jiank was five lakhs aiul tlic sub- 
scribed capital f(/ur lakhs ninety thousand. 
It had fifteen branches in the Punjab and one 
at Karaelii. 

The Indian Exchange Bank, Simla.— This 

bank suspended payment on November 20. 

The Industrial Bank, Ltd.— Payment 
was suspended op November 26. The Bank 
was starteil in 1007 and had a working capital 
of Bs. 4 lakhs. 

The Indian Specie Bank, Ltd.— On Nov- 
ember 21, a petition was presented for winding 
up this Bank, but was witlulrawn. Bir Dinsha 
Davar, the Judge who licard the petition, 
said : — “ 1 .should like to say that it struck 
me as a most remarkable circumstance that 
shareholders representing a capital of tliree 
quarters of a crore of rupees aivd creditors to 
the extent of a crore of ruixios should come 
forward togetlu^r to support the directors and 
the managing director in the manful fight 
tla y have made for the existence of the. Bank. 
In spite of allegations of very hazardous trading 
not one single shareholder or contributory 
or creditor lias come forward to support tlio 
petition. That seems to me to be a very re- 
markable circumstance in the history of the 
:^mbay banking and trade. The petition 
will stand dismissed." 

Tjio Manager of the Bank, Mr. Chunilal 
Saralya, died suddenly on November 29 and 
a petition was immediately made by four of 
the directors for the wlnding-up of the Bank 
on the ground that tlie Bank had not sufficient 
cash to pay the liabilities due on that day. 
The cash in hand was Bs. 60,000 and the lia- 
bilities to be met that day amounted to Bs. 
1,50,000. The report of the provisional li- 
quidators, published December 19, showed <hat 
the bullion account was debited with Bs. 23.7 
lakhs, against which there were about 4,660 o*. 
of Silver ; that the firm of M. Nanabhai & Co. 
wfw debited with Ks. 84 lakhs ; that there was 
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a loss of Bs. 30 lakhs on open silver contracts ; 
that Es. 64.7 lakhs had been advanced on 
pearls ; and that Bs. 27.2 lakhs had been ad- 
vanced on share badla business, the market 
value of those securities being, when the report 
was published, under Bs. 12 lakhs. The story 
unfolded in this report was, according to the 
Liquidators, “a miserable tale of the lowest 
form of fraud, the creation of fictitious debtors, 
and the preparation of Demand Promissory 
Notes hi support of these.” They also stated 
that “the accounts submitted each half-year 
were rendered falsely to the shareholders and 
the means of manipulation were usually applied 
through M. Nanabhoy's account. False en- 
tries were carried through the Books to and 
from the account of this dummy silver king, 
by which silver operations were disguised as 
debtors for loans in whose hands were placed 
"bogus Demand Promissory Notes for presenta- 
tion to the Auditors. When the Audit was 
tafely over the disguised figures disappear 


[and the mysterious Mr. Nanabhoy resumed 
'his manipulations of the Silver Market.'* 

After the presentation of this report^ Sir 
Dlnsha Davar, in spite ota request that the 
shareholders and others might bo given time 
more fully to consider the situation, passed 
an order for winding up the Bank. 

The Pioneer Bank,— On November 29, a 
petition was presented in the Bombay High 
Court for the winding up of this Bank. The 
grounds of the petition, which was accepted, 
were that the company was a bogus cne and 
that the substratum had already been lost 
through doubtful transactions. The petitioner 
expressed the belief that hardly a lakh of the 
capital of the Bank had been subscribed by 
bona fide shareholders, and that against this 
more than two lakhs had been ^advanced as 
loans on the shares of the company. The 
Bank was registered with Bs. 50 lakhs caidtaJ, 
divided into shares of Bs. 25. 
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* Trade of India In 1915-14. 


The financial year in India closes on the 
Slst of March, and the comifieted trade returns 
are made up to that date. The principal 
features of the trad% of India in the last finan> 
cial year of which complete figures are avail- 
able, namely 1912-13, are described on pages 
196-200 of this Year Book. In addition, the 
Government of India publlbh every month a 
statement of the trade of India both for the 
current month and for the preceding months 
of the flrancial year. The last of the retunis 
available at the time of going to press was 
for the month of October 1913 ana for the 
seven months, Ist of April to the Slst October 
1913. We give below a brief summary of the 
s. trade figures for the seven months as indi- 
cating the dfUrrent tone of Indian commerce : — 

The imports for the seven months amounted 
to its. ^05.38 emros and the exports to Ks. 
139.42 crores. The imports increased by 
Ba. 15.93 crores and the exports decreased 
by Rs, 1,39 crorc. 

Taking the imports of foreign merchandise 
in greater detail, we find that under the first 
section into wliich this trade is divided, namely 
articles of food, drink and tobacco there is an 
increase during the seven months as compared 
with 1912 of Rs. 20.98 lakhs. The largest 
item in this increase was provisions and oil- 
man’s stores, which were larger by lls. 13.91 
lakhs. In the second heading, raw materials 
and pr^uce and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured, there was a decline of Ks. 168.37 
lakhs. The imrcipal item in this falling off 
was in textile •natorials whicl^ were less in 
value bf 203.25 laklis. In the third section, 
articles wholly or n^nly manufactured, there 
was an increase of 1711.03 lakhs. The prin- 
cipal contiibutori* to this increase were ma- 
chinery of all kin^ Rs. 174.30 lak'js, iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof an increase 
of Rs. 270.22 lakhs, metals other than iron 
and steel an incrlhse of Rs. 116.39 lakhs, 
• • 


Railway plant and rolling-stock an Increase 
of Rs. 241.43 lakhs, and yams and textile 
fabrics an increase of Rs. 656.98 lakhs.- This 
trade increase however is not wholly healthy, 
because the arrivals of textiles were good deal 
larger than the consumption, and at the close 
of the year the stocks of Indian and imported 
piece-goods were so large as to be a source of 
serious embarrassment and depression in the 
market. 

The exports of foreign n erchandisc arc not 
a very big item in the Indian trade returns, 
and they show a decline during the seven months 
of Rs. 25.36 lakhs. The principal exjx^rt 
trade is, of course, in Indian merchandise, 
and the exports during the seven months 
declined by Rs. 114.42 lakhs. 3’he first sec- 
tion into which this tradtj is divuhxl is in ar- 
ticles of footl, drink and tobacco. Here there 
was a decline of lls. 841.85 lakhs, grain, pulse 
and fiour falling off by Rs. 903.67 lakhs whilst 
tea was larger by Rs. 106.40 lakhs. In the 
second heading, raw materials and produce 
and articles mainly unnmnufactured, there 
was an increase of Rs. 803.40 laktis. Exports 
of hides and skins were smaller by Rs. 37.53 
lakhs, seeds smaller by Rs. 60.01 lakhs, while, 
on the other hand, exports of textile materials 
were larger by Rs. 890.09 lakhs, and iretalllc 
ores and metals for re -manufacture larger 
by Rs. 19.09 lakhs. Ir the third group, articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured, there was 
falling off in the exports for the seven months 
of Rs. 83.72 lakhs. Chemicals, drugs and 
metilcines were less by Rs. 460.65 lakhs; 
dressed hides and skins and leather by Rs. 
10.76 lakhs, whilst the increase in the exports 
of yam and textile fabrics was Rs. 366.47 
lakhs. 

Distribution of Trade. 

The distribution of Indian trade during the 
six months, April \o September, Is shown In 
the following tables : — 


IMPORTS, 


Six months, Ist April to 
30th September. 


Europe— ^ ' ) 

United Kingdom . . 
Russia .. 

Norway and Sweden 
Germany . . ... 

B^and . . 
Belgiuas . . 
France^ .. 


Austria-Hungary 
Othe]^ Countries .4 

# 0 


1912. 

1913. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

45,92,29,283 

58,03.63,236 

13,16,460 

1,15,868 

42,84,832 

87,23,787 

4,70,29,773 

5,89,70,030 

67,66,060 

71,98,623 

1,29,97,014 

2,12,41,898 

1,00,12,252 

1,27,92,874 

70,66,836 

1,08,11,089 

1,23,39,868 

1,94,02,210 

43,20.846 1 

60,60,753 

66,58,62,732 

71,90,70,268 
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Trade of India. 


IMPORTS—ronW. 



Six months, 1st April to 
30th September. 


1912. 

1913. 

Asia— 

Its. 

Its. 

Turkey 

Aden and Dependencies 

Arabia 

Persia 

Ceylon 

Straits Settle men is 

Borneo, Java and Sumatra 

Siam 

Hongkong 

China (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) 

Japan 

Other Countries . . 

19,43,607 
31,32,845 
21,09,116 
29,38,301 
33,16.323 
1,. 53, 02, 71 7 
.5,43,58,339 
12,38,264 
.50,00,273 
1,16,55,407 
1,90,68,015 
43,55,695 

9,27,925 

21,97,2.54 

32,45,398 

28,09,592 

37,02,580 

1,77,37,681 

5,50,11,484 

12,10,228 

51^.3,787 

84^6,401 

2,37,24,001 

54,90,966 

Total 

12,44,18,902 

12,96,67,297 

Africa anp Adjacent Islanps - 



Kgypt 

Portuguese East Africa 

Mauritius and Dependencies (including Seychelles) .. 

East African Protectorate (including Zanzibar and Pemba) 
Other East African Ports 

Other Countries .. .. .. 

14,32,540 
6,19,181 
1,38.73,665 
16, 11,050 
4,96,517 
8,58,324 

12.45,710 

7,01,890 

68,62,169 

12,40,690 

8153,834 

14,38,031 

Total 

1,88,91.267 

l.lf42,321 

America — 



United States of America 

Soutlj America 

Other Countries . . 

3,16,75,167 

139 

2,Q51 

2,36,40,185 

11,276 

17,213 

Total 

3,16,77,357 

2,36,68,674 

Australia and Oceania 

4'',19,662 

35,52,855 

Grand Total 

74,43,69,920 

c 

88,83,01,418 

0 

EXPORTS. 

Europe — 


% 

United Kingdom . . 

Russia . . . . . . . . , 

Germany . , 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spam 

I^y 

Austria-Hungary ' * ’ 

I'urkev . . 

Other Countries 

, 30,38,05,474 
83,68, CJ4 
12,42,11,152 
1,85,12,471 
8.45,47,422 
7,45,98,516 
‘ 62,64,746 

3,92,43,947 
3,51,60,887 
11,CJ,383 
6fihS0,150 , 

26,90,67,201 

88,78,579 

11,27,11,146 

1,79,20,846 

5,91,Qi,526 

7^01,23,922 

%81,36,325 

aj49,00,059 

4122,19,877 

1,11,605 

50,57,744 

Total 

— — — ■ uL 

70,27,5^,052 

62,85,31,830 
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Exports. 


6 months, 
3dth Sc 

1st April to 
pti'inber, 

- 

1912. 

1918. 

Asia— 



Turkey 

Aden and j)ependencics 

Arabia 

Persia 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Borneo, Java and Sumatra 

Siam* 

Jndo-Cliina 

Jiongkong 

Cfiir a (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) 

Japan 

Other Countries . . 

1,0.5,45,659 
58,28,4 1:{ 
32,47,345 
17,66,881 
4,09,25,24.8 
4,49,49,227 
1,84,09,51 1 
29,85,570 
15,87,129 
4,98,70,588 
4,76,20,977 
8,28,85,5.50 
80,04,651 

1,19,88,644 

61,28,415 

57,17,082 

2.5,8.5,878 

4,05,90,444 

8,82,88,660 

1.20,66,781 

45,22,926 

81,87,081 

8.86,78,146 

2,47.28,787 

1 I,. 50.66.860 
40,41,781 

'I'otal 

81,8.5,76,689 

80,25,85,885 

AFRICA AND ADJACENT ISLANDS— 



Egypt 

Capo Colony 

Watal 

Portuguese East A frioa . . 

M^iritius and DepeiKleiicics (including SeychelU's) . . 

East African Protect-orato (includii’g /anzibar and Pemba) 

Other Ejkt African Ports 

O^ier CouiitrieB . . 

1,02,58,000 

20,40,840 

42,95,4.88 

28,81,296 

62,65,844 

86,81,119 

10,29,085 

7,08,856 

4,7a,80,881 

18,74,496 

46,86,871 

2 5, 48, .598 
62,22,104 
84,09,281 
87,81,885 
6,66,817 

Total 

8,40,59,928 

7,07,28,933 

America — 



Canada 

United States of America 

West Indies • 

South America > . . . . . . . . . . . . | 

Other Countries . . 

65,56,992 
7,98,08.951 i 
28,70,768 1 
1,86,81,618 
10,161 

65,21,885 

8,97.72,1.89 

25,82,887 

2,68,98,844 

40,981 

Total 

10,78,78,485 

12,58,10,186 

Ai^tralia and OceanTa 

1,80,54,019 

2,18,56,016 

Grand Tot al 

1,17,58,19,778 

1,14,94,69,400 
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The Religions of India. 


India is a land of many religions. All the 
great religious faiths of mankind are represented 
in its population by communities, whose origin 
carries us back to the early history of their res- 
pective creeds. Hinduism and its offshoots, 
Buddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous. 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
sixth century B. C. The Syrian Christiana of 
Malabar ascribe the introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Church 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 52 A.D. 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con- 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on the Malabar coast. I’he Parsi settle- 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same 
period. These facts are recalled here because not 
onlyEuropean8,but even educated Indians, speak 
as if the first foreign settlement in India was 
that which followed the Mahomcdan conquest, 
and that Christianity was first brought to the 
country by the Portuguese. They also dispose 
of another erroneous idea that up to the time of 
the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism absorbed 
all the foreign elements which found their way 
into the country. No doubt Greeks, Bactrians 
and Scythians were so absorbed into the struc- 
ture of Hinduism, but the fact that the Jews, the 
Syrian Christians and the Parsls have remained 
distinct from Hinduism, shows that this was not 
the case universally. If we may hazard a con- 
jecture, it would seem that the ancient Hindu 
policy towards immigrants who came by laud 
differed from that observed in the case of immi- 
grants by sea. The Indo-Aryan himself entered 
the country through the mountain passes in the 
North-West, and know something of the land 
which lay beyond. But the sea was always 
something of a mystery and a terror to him, and 
those who came from beyond the sea were look- 
ed upon as beings of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of their Hindu 
environment. But they remained all the same 
separate communities, and no attempt was made 
to incorporate them in the great mass of Hin- 
duism. 

Hindllisni- — The Hindus number 217,575,348 
or 69*4 per cent, of the total population of 
India. Buddhists and Jains together number 
11,907,789. Thus 229,543,137 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tued sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots. 

The Buddhist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion in the land of its birth. 
Several reasons are usually given to accouiit«for 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism such as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of God and of the human soul. 
Jainism did all this, and yet Jains to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that it Influenced and was in its turn 
influenced by, In the later years of its prevalence 
m India, the alien Mongolian consciousness. 
Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant 
of indigenous heresies, but it is Jealous of outside 
influence. Indian Buddhism, too, had become 


extremely corrupt and superstitious long before 
Hinduism re-established itself as the religion 
pre-eminently of the Indian people. 

The term “ religion *’ as applied to Hinduism 
does not adequately express its scope and 
method. Hinduism lias no settled creeds which 
are obligatory on ev^ry Hindu. It enforces no 
fixed and uniform moral standards on the innu- 
merable sects and castes which bear its name 
It extends its suffrages to monogamous, poly- 
gamous and even polyandrous unions between 
the sexes and, in the case of tlie so-called deva- 
dasisy countenances a life of open irregularity. 
An Indian newspaper recently instituted an 
interesting discussion on the question ** Who 
is a Hindu.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, laid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned mwyer, 
however, forgot that .there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow tlie Hindu law in regard to 
the inheritance of and succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term ** religion/' 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why it 
does not fit into our definition of religion is that 
it represents a fundamentally different line of 
evolution in the history of religious thought. 
In other races the line of evolution Wfs ^m 
polytheism to monotheism, but in India it was 
from polytheism to the higher pantheism. 
Contrasting the development cof the > Judaic 
idea of God with that of the Hindus, Dr.’Harold 
Haffding observes. “With, the Hindus there 
was no God who claimed sole sway ; they went 
back to the power which mattes all gods what 
they arc, t6 the inner aspirations and needs 
wliich find vent for themselves in prayer and 
sacrifice. Following an extremely remarkable 
line of thought, that which drives men to wor- 
ship gods was itself regufded as the true divine 
power. Brahma meant originally the magical, 
creative word of prayer, but it afterwards came 
to denote the pilnciple of exisP^nce itself, so 
that we have a transition from the idea of 
motion towards to that of ^ts goal, from prayer 
to the object addressed in prayer.” The Ind^n 
philosopher saw the whole universe transfused 
and overspread with Deity. He po#jeived how 
evil was being perpetually transformed to goiftl 
in the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the. philo8oph&»-, endless timeless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret \fiU8 known only to the Supreme 
Being. No European writ^ has caught the 
inn<5rmo.t essence of the Hindu philosopher's 
idea of the Supreme, so laithfuUy, and expressed 
it so felicitously as Sir Edwin Arnold m his 
” Light of Asia.” ^ •• 

Before beginning, and witboutjtn end. 

As spLce etemal and as surety i^ire, 

Is fixed a Power dr.ine which ^ves to 

Only its Sws endufe. ' 

It fs not marred nor stayed la any use, 

.MI Uke^ ; the sweet white milk it brings 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIONS. 


Religion I 

India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

India 

Hindu 

, . . . . . . . . . 

315,156,806 

217,586,802 

244,267,542 

163,621,431 

70.888,864 

53,965,461 

Biahinaiiic 

Arya 


217,337,043 

243,445 

163,381,380 

234,841 

53,056,663 

8,604 

■Brahmo . . 

Sikh 


5,. 504 
3,014,466 

.5,210 

2,171,008 

294 

842,558 

Juiii • .. 

Buddhist ' . . 


1,248,182 

10,721,453 

458,578 

10,644,409 

789,604 

77,044 

ZoroasUjian (Par^i) . . 
Mnsalniaii 

' 

100,006 

66,647,200 

86,155 

57,123,880 

13,941 

9,223,410 

Cin istiai\ 

Jew .. 


3,876,20.3 

20,080 

2,492,284 

18,.524 

1,383,919 

2,456 

Auiinhtic 

Minor B-ehgions and llcligion not letuined 

Not enumerated by Keligion 

10,295,168 

37,101 

1,608,556 

7,318.024 

2,340 

2,047,144 

34,761 

1,608,556 


PorULAllON ACCORDlNa TO llELlOlON AM> EDUCATION (CDN8U8 OF 1011). 




Religions. * 

'J’otal 

Population. 

Illiterate. 

i. lie rate. 

Literate in 
English. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain . 

Buddhist . . 4 1 

Parsi .. .. 

Muhammadan 

Christian J . . 

Animistic . , . 

Minor and UnspeciOcr^ . . 

» 

110,865,731 
1,734,773 
643,553 
5,286 142 
51,123 
34, 700, .365 
2,010,724 
0.088,241 
28,818 

09,642,507 
J,. 550, 610 
324,968 
3,151,761 
11,128 
.32,310,599 
1,422,154 
5,034,408 
22,430 

11,223,134 

184,163 

318,585 

2.134,381 

39,995 

2.389,766 

688,570 

53,833 

6,388 

1,013,506 

11,490 

13,030 

21,767 

25,334 

176,051 

252,591 

1,521 

2,981 

Total Males 

.. 

160,418,4 '0 

143,479,655 

16,938,815 

1,518,361 



Fcuialos. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddiiist . . 

Pars! # 

Muhammadjui 

Christian * 

Animistic ^ .. 

Minor and I^nspecifled ^ 

l!otal Females 


106,720,714 

l,270,6'i7 

604,629 

5,435,086 

48,973 

31,883,812 

1,865,472 

6,129,303 

29,263 

105,905,904 

1,262,387 

580,609 

5,117,748 

17,755 

31,746,005 

1,613,177 

5,126,316 

26,365 

814,810 

17,280 

24,120 

317,338 

31,218 

137,807 

252,296 

2,987 

2,908 

23,659 

238 

209 

1,383 

8,347 

3,940 

112,643 

74 

1,533 

• J • a 

152,996,919 

161,396,156 

1,600,763 

152,020 

Total Population 

« ' 

313,415,389 

294,876,811 

18,539,578 

1,670,387 
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To mothcrrt’ breasts, it brings the white generally bankers and traders. Their number 
drops too, at the last Census was 1,248,182, the apparent 

Wherewith the young snake stings. decline being due to the tendency noted above 

It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved for Jains to return thewselves as Hindus. 
Except unto the working out of doom ; Buddhism is professed but by few persons in 
Its threads arc Love and Life ; Death and India. 'I’he Buddhist population of the Indian 
Pain Empire is mainly Burmese. Theii number is 

The shuttles of its loom. 10,721,453. The founders of Buddhism and 

It maketh and unmaketh, mending all ; Jainism are believed to have been contempo- 
What it hath wrought is better than had raries, whose date is assigned somewhere in the 
been ; 5th Century B.C. Sikhism, udiich is the next 

Slow grows tlic splendid pattern that it important indigenous religion, had its origin 
plans many centuries later. The founder of Sikhism, 

Its wistful hands between. (xuru Nanak, flourished in the, latter half of the 

The ethical values of ilinduisin are not different I5th Century of the Christian era. Nanak’s 
from those of other great religions. Like them teaching amoimt(‘d to nothing more than pure 
it attaches little importance to the (jualities Theism. He taught that there i-s only 0110 
which make for wordly success, and most iny true Cod, ho condemned idolatry, proclaimed 
portanee to self-sacrifice, humility and kindli- the fiilility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
ncs.s to all. Only its methods differ. It has monies, and declared that the path to|^alvation 
admitted people in every grade of civilisation lies through good dc(!ds combined with devotion 
or barbarism to its fold in the hope that they to the Supreme Being. Ho preached the 
'Will in the long run assimilate the cleaner prac- brotherhood of men. Sikhism continued to 
tices of the higher eastf's. 'I’hat this expj'cta- exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
tion has to some extent been fulfilled, cannot se\cnteei)th century, when the persecutions 
bo denied by any one who knows the great of Aurangazeb had the effect of converting it 
ambition of the castes lower down in the social Juto a militant creed. 'I'his momentous change 
scale to imitate the higher, Tliis has som(‘tiines ^vas accomplished und(‘r the direction of Guru 
led to bitter ctuarrels and wm bloodshed. On Goviiid, the teutli m\d last of the Gurus : “ I 

the whole, however, tlie Hindu .socio-religious ^jjali send a sparrow,” he once exclaimed and 
sehcnie, owing to its tendency to make the “ lo 1 the imperial falcons will tly before it.” 

Individual liuman being a passive instrument On Ids death-bed, he exhorted his followers to 

in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an regard the Granth, the sacred book of the 

active eo-operator with it, lias favoured stabi- sikhs, as their Guru, to look upon^t as the 

lity at the expense of progress. of the living Guru. After his death, 

Hinduism is made uj) of many sects and sikhism passed through a period of decpc.st 
cults. Tlicse sects are of diverse origin, riicre jriooin, but it soon recovereef and int.l758,tbe 
are sects which Imve arisen out of different sikbs entered Lahore iip triumph. The teach- 
ifiLsrprctation of the teaching of the ancient iugs of Guru Naiiak hav\‘, profoundly affected 
Hindu scriptures as regards the relation of the Hindu thought and life inAhe Punjab, though 
individual to the ilnivcrsal Soul ; there are ^,^0 nuinlter of persons professing tlie Hikii 
sects wliich centre round the worship of one of religion is only 3,013,991 according to the 1911 
the many deities of the Hnniii pantheon ; and Cen.sus. This represents an increaso of over 
then' are sects nliich bear the names and rest 40 i)or cent, since 1901. c Two other reJigiou.s 
on the precepts of saints and sages who flour- movements, offshoot^-of Hinduism, rer. ain to 
ished at differcmt timirs. In some eases, as iui*iiUoned, namely' the Brahmo-Sainaj and 
religious sect has Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
solidifled into a secular caste. As a rule, one hundred years old. Tlia, founder of the 
however, there is no deflnity relation between former was Baja Ham Mohan Boy, and of the 
eastes and the religious sects, although whole latter, Swam! D^yanand Saraswati, The 
castes ti'nd to take to some common cult. Bralmio-Samaj does not^Believc in tan infallible 

Other Indijfenous Religions scripture, while the Arya-Hamaj accciitS" the 

Buddhism and Jainism were originally only Vedas as Divinely revealed. B^h the move- 
sects of Hinduism. Jainism e\en now is not ments arc opposed to idolatry and faf^our 
so sharply dhided from the latter religion as social reformr The Brahiiio movement, ap- 
Biiddhism is. Jains are everywliere a reeog- pealing as it docs to the cultured intellect, 
nised section of Hindu Society, aiuM^ some has not bf'en making as much progress as the 
parts of tin* country there has bi’eii an mereast- Arya Sainaj. The number of persons pro- 
iug tendency on their part to return themselves fessing each of^hese creeds is 5,504 and 243,445 
at tlie Census as Hindus. The outstiinding respectively. The stroiifehold of the Arya- 
fcature of Jainism is the extreme sanctity in Sam^j is the Punjab, that of the Brahmo 
which all forms of life, are held. The Jains arc Samaj, Bengal. 

NON-INDIAN RELIGIONS. 

Mahomedanistn. to a tradition tftat in the 7th Century, a Mnho- 

Of uon-Indian religions, that is, of religions iiiedan ^merchant named Malak •Icdiua, accom- 
which had their orighi outside India, the religion panied by some pricste, had setttted In or near 
which has the largest number of followers in Mangalore. The Kollam era of Malabar dates, 
this country is Mahomedanism. One hundred according to Vjpulifi* tradit^n, from the de- 
years before the Mussulmans obtained a foot- parture of Chcruman Perumal, the last of the 
hold in Sind by right of conquest, they were Perumal Kings, to Arabia, on his conversion to 
settled in Cochin as traders and missionaries. Islam. Tlie date of the commencement of 
The author of Cochin Tiibcs and Castes refers the v^ra is the 25tb August 825 A.D. For 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


INDIA 



313,470,014 

A. — Production of Materials 



227,030,002 

J . — EcploUation of the Surface of the Eatih 

Pasture and agriculture 



226,550,483 

224,695,900 

(rt) Ordinary cultivation 

(h) Growing of six'cial iiroduets and market gaideniiig 

(c) Forestry 



216,787,137 

2,012,503 

672,093 

(d) Haisiug of faini stock 
(c) liaising of small animals 

Fishing and hunting 



5,176,104 

48,063 

1,854,583 

1 1 9~ Extraction of A finer a fit 

Minos 

(Quarries of liard rocks 

Salt, etc. 



629,609 

376,927 

75,424 

78,258 

B.— Preparation and Supply of Material Suhstanies 



58,191,121 

111. — Industry 

Textiles 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 



35,323,041 

8.306,501 

698,741 

Wood 

M otals 

Ceramics 



3,799,802 

1,861,446 

2,240,210 

Chmnical products properly so called, and analogous 
Foodtndustries •. 

Industries of dress and the toilet 



1,241.587 

3,711,675 

7,760,609 

Furniture industries 

Building industries 

Construction of means oi rranspoit 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, electrici- 
ty, n oUve }K>M'cr, etc,). 

Industries of luxury and those pertainii.g to literature and to arts and 
sciences, * 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 

39,268 

2,062,493 

66,056 

14,384 

2,141,665 

1,388,615 

I V, — Transport . . . , 

'J’rausixirt by mater 

Transport ♦y road 


. . 

6,028,9 

982,766 

2,781,938 

'Transpoit by rail 

I^st Office, telegraph and telephone services 



1,062,403 

201,781 

V. — 2'rade . . . . . 

B^jfks, cstabliifimcnts of#redit, exchange and insurance 
Brokerage, commission and extort 



17,830.102 

1,220,187 

240,858 

'J’radc in Hixtiles . 

Tiadi in skins, leather and furi^ . .. .. 

Trade in wood^ . . . . 



1,277,469 

296,712 

224,838 

Trade in metals 

T^de in pottery • . , 

Tf^c in chemical products 



69,766 

101,981 

171,927 

riotels, cafesircstaurants, etc. 

^ther trade in food stwtfs . . 

T’-ade In clotliing and toilet articles 

- • 



719,062 

9,478,868 

306,701 

173,413 
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The Religions of India. 


about twelve Centuries, Islam has existed in 
India side by side with Hinduism. During 
that period it has been greatly influenced by 
Hindu ideas and institutions. Moreover, the 
Indian converts to Mahomedanism have to a 
large extent retained the customs and beliefs 
of Hinduism. The writer of the article on 
religions of India in the new edition of the 
Imperial Oa 2 etteer observes of Islam in India : 
“ Jf it has gained some converts from Hindiiisir 
it lias borrowed from it many of those practices 
which distinguish it trom the original faith of 
Arabia. By degrees the fervid enthusiasm of 
the early raiders was softened down ; the two 
religious learned to live side by side ; and if 
the Moharaodan of the later days could never 
conceal his contempt tor the faitli of his * pagan * 
neighbours, he came to understand that it 
could not be destroyed by persecution. From 
the Hindus Islam derived mucli of its demon- 
ology, the belief in witchcraft, and the venera- 
tion of departed Pirs or Saints. The village 
Musulman of the present tlay employs the 
Hindu astrologer to lix a lucky day for a mar- 
riage, or will pray to tlie village god to grant 
a sou to his wife. This is the more natural, 
because conversion to Islam, wh<‘never it docs 
occur, is largely from tlie lower castes.” iMaho- 
mcdanisin has two main and several minor 
sects. The major sects are the Shiali and the 
Sunni. The great majority of Indian Mussul- 
mans are of the latter sect. The Punjab and 
Sind in the North-West and East Bengal in 
the Noith-East are the strongholds of Islam 
In India. The Mussulman population of India, 
according to tlie Census of 1911, is 66,581,824. 
Of this number no less than 24 millions are in 
Bengal, alwiit 12 millions in tlio Punjab, and 
about 5 millions in the United Proviuc< s. 
Amongst Native States, Kaslimere has the 
largest Mussulman population about 21 irillions, 

Christianity. 

Indian Christianity has an even longer 
history than Indian Mahomedanism. Ac- 
cording to the tradition prevailing among the 
Syrian Christians in Malabar, the introduction 
of Christianity ard the establishment of the 
Original Cliurch in Malabar in tbe year 52 A.l). 
are ascribed to the Apostle St, 'I’liomas, who 
landed at Cranganorc or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded seven churches, 
six In Travail CO re and Cocliiii, and tlie seventh 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. II, Chapter XVI, p. 435) Tlie history of 
Boniai) Catliolicism in India dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth Century, The 
flrst Protestant mission was established two 
centuries later by the Lutherans who startpd 
their work in Tranquebar in South India under 
Danish protection. Tlie Christian population, 
according to the last Census, numbers 3,872,923. 
Nearly 21 miltions are inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency and the Native States connected 
with It. Bihar and Bombay have each over 
200,000 Christians . 

Zoroastrianism. 

^hls religion was brought, or brought back 


[ to India in 717 A.D. by Parsis who, fleeing from 
persecution at the hands of tiie Mussulman 
conquerors of their native laud, arrived at the 
little port of Sanjan, sixty miles^north of Bombay 
in that year. According to tno Indian anti- 
quarian scholar, the late Bajendralnl Mitra, 
the ancestors of the Hindus and Parsis dwelt 
together in the Punjab^ when a religious schism 
led to the latter retracmg their steps to Persia. 
This tlieory derives probability from the names 
of the beneticient and malcflc deities leferred 
to in the Hindu and Parsi sacred books : ” What 
Is most striking in the relations of the two 
faiths, is,” writes Mr. Crooke in his article on 
the Religions of India in the Imperial Gazetteer: 

that hi the Avesta tlic evil spirits are known 
as Daeva (modern Persian Div), a tem which 
the Indo-Aryans applied, ii> the totin Leva, 
to the sprits of light. By a similar inversion, 
Asiira, tile name of the gods in the Rig Veda, 
suffen*d degradation and at a later dattJ' was 
applied to evil spirits ; but in Iran, Abura was 
consistently applied in the higher sense to the 
deity, especially as Ahura Mazda, the wise, to 
the Supreme God.” 'I’lic Parsis have two 
sects. The principal ditference between them 
appears to be that the holy days of the one 
precede tlioso of the other by about a mouth.. 
The number of Parsis, according to the last 
Census, is 100,096, The majority of the: 
Parsis live in Bombay. 

Jews. 

Tlic Beni-Isrncl at Kolaba, in Bombay and 
the Jews at Cochin arc descendanrs of ancient 
Colonies. The Folaba Colony Cates back to 
the sixtli Century, and the Cochin colony to 
the second century A.D, Coth Jewish colo- 
nics recognize a white and black section, the 
latter being those wlio have ftiore completely 
coalesced with the native population. The 
Jews numbered at the Census of 1911. 

Animists.* 

’ fir 

Sjico the Census of 1891, an attempt has 
been made to enumerate the ” Animists ” 
separately from the Hindus. 0^?r ten million 
persons are classed as Animists, according tO' 
the last Census. Tlfo difference between 
Animism and Anthropomorphism has been 
stated by Professor Westermark, to be thl^, 
wliilc the Aniinist worships inanimate^ bjccts as 
gods, Anthropomorphism consists in the worsh% 
of such objects as representatives and reflec- 
tion of the Deity. As a subtle, distinction 
of this kind ^s not wiChiii the glQisp of the 
fif.eragc enumerator, the category of Animists 
in the Census 8cl|;»dules is largely conjectural. 
Mr. Crooke in the Imperial^GazeUeer observes- 
” Such ^classiflcation is of no practical value,, 
simply because it ignores the fact that the 
fundamental religion of the majority the 
people — Hindu, Buddhist, or even Mussulman 
is mainly AnimistK;. The peasant ^ay nomi- 
nally worship the greater gods ; fibut whero 
trouble comes in the sha]^ of diseasa, drought, 
or famine, it is from tnb older gods* that he; 
seeks relief.*’ % 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— cW. 


Trade in building materials 
Trade in means of transport 
Trade In fuel 


Trade in articles of luxury and pertaining to lettcis and the 

arts and sciences. 

Trade in refuse matter 
Trade of other .sorts 


C. — Public Administrations and Liberal Arts 


VI . — Pitblxe Force 

Army 

Navy 

• Police 

FJI . — Public Administration 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

lleligion 

I^aw 

Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters and arts and sciences 


IX. — Persons living 'principally on their Income 

D — MisSella^eous 

X. — Domestic Service . . # 

X I. — Insufficiently ^escr ibed Occupations 

XII. — Unprodu^ve 

Inmates of jails, asylums aiRl hospitals 
Beggars, vagrants and prostitutet) 


3,696 

2 , 192,634 


10 , 912,123 

2 , 398,686 

665,278 

4,640 

1 , 728,668 


6 , 325,357 

2 , 769,489 

303,408 


3 , 451,881 

132,610 

3 , 318,771 


DISmiBUTlON OF THE POPULAIION. 


British 

Provinces. 


Area in squar^%ules • . . 
Number of Towns and Villages 

(a) Towns 

(b) Villages % 
Number of Occupied Houses 

(а) In Towns . . ... 

(б) In Villages 
TotalTopulation 

(a) In Towns 
lb) In Vllfeges 
Males 

(«) In T(™8 . . • . . 

<&) In Vlllagoi 
Females 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 


1 , 802,657 
722,495 
2,1 53 
720,342 
63 , 710,179 
6 , 037,456 
67 . 672,723 
315 , 156,396 
29 , 748,228 
285 , 408,168 
161 . 338,935 
16 , 108,304 
146 , 230,631 
163 , 817,461 
18 , 639,924 
140 , 177,687 


1 , 093,074 

538,809 

1,452 

537,357 

49 , 140,947 

4 , 409,121 

44 , 731,826 

244 , 267,642 

22 , 817,716 

221 , 449,827 

124 , 873,691 

12 , 625,830 

112 . 347.861 

119 . 303.861 
10 , 291,885 

109 , 101,966 


709,583 
183,686 
701 
182,986 
14 , 569,232 
1 , 628,336 
12 , 940,897 
70 , 888,854 
6 , 930, .51 3 
63 , 958,341 
36 , 465,244 
3 , 582,474 
82 , 882,770 
34 , 423,610 
3 , 348,039 
81 . 076,571 
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GROWTH OF THE IXBIAJf POPUL ATIOX— conftf. 



Sikkim State 87,920 59,014 30,458 45,059 

United ProviDccs States 832,036 802,097 792,491 741,750 638,720 4,31,440 



SUBtllARISED GRQWTH OF THE INDIAN POPULATION. 





SliMMARISED GROWTH OP THE INDIAN POPUXATION— con£<£. 


Growth of the Population, 
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VARIATION IN FOPULATION OF THE 30 CHIEF TOWNS. 


492 Population of the Chief Totms. 
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Tata Iron and 

Tho Tata Iror and undertaking is the 
greatest of the modem industrial enterprises 
in India and will ^aiik with the largo concerns 
of tlie kind in Europe and America. 'I'his 
gigantic project owed its inception to the genius 
and enterprise of the late iNir. Jamsetjeo Tata, 
of the firm of lifessi’s. Tat% Sons Co. Eefore 
the formation of the Company the best brains 
of Europe ami America were utilised in exa- 
mining into the i)ossibility of establishing in 
India a great iron and steel industry on a pay- 
ing basis, and no efforts were spared to remU'r 
tile investigation as tliorough as ixissible. No 
l(*ss than Ks. 5,50,000 were siiont in the investi- 
gation before Mi^ssrs, Tata Sons Co. 
establisliec^ to their satisfaction that siieh works 
could be eri‘cted in India witli ev(‘ry reasonabh* 
prospect of success. 'I’he sit(‘ (‘veniually fixed 
upon was at Sakelii, a village in tlie Singhldnnn 
Dlstri* of Chota Nagpnr, som<! two miles 
from tli(i station of Kaliinali, on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Eailway. 

\Vitliin nmsonable. distance of Sakchl, which 
bids fair to become th<' Vittsbnrg of India, 
very largo deix)sits of hlgli grade iron on* 
Were discovered in proximity to coal of a suH- 
able coking character for the mauufaetun? of 
pig iron at a very low figure. 1’wo rich fields 
containing very large supplies of this ore were 
secured on suitable k'asos by Messrs. 'I’ata 
Sons A Co., one situated in tin. state of Mour- 
bhanj ^d the other in the Uajpur district, the 
intention being to limit operations for tiu* presi-nt 
to the Monfthanj hills, in which 7,000,000 
tons of ore lia4 been proved ^ exist on the 
lower fidges alone. Numerous analyses Jiave 
roved this ore to wmtaiii on an average over 
0 per cent, of metanlc iron. 'I’ho royalties pay- 
able under the lei^(‘s, basv'd on an aTiniial out- 
put of 200,000 tons, average 2'0il5 annas per 
ton for the first 30 years, and 5 annas per ton 
for the succeeding 30 years. 'J'hesi* ore beds 
are some 40 miles tiy rail from the site of th<* 
company’s works, andgAln^ ore is didivercd at 
the rate of about Rs, 2-4-0 per ton. 

Messrs. Tata Sons A Co. received from the 
Con-pany in fml settlement for the transfer of 
all milling rights, coiyessious, leases, etc., 
which they had acq^red, and in full settlement 
of gall expense.s of investigation incurred by 
them prior to the forniation of the Company, 
^000 full# paid-up Ordinary shares of Its. 75 
each, equivalent to a payment of Its. 15,00,000 
and ill addition a lump snm payment of 
Its. 5,25,OOO^fri cash. li|| addition |o these pay- 
ments the syiidicate of gcntioinen who wer^ 
instrumental in the actual formation of the 
Company received remuHPtation for tlicir 
services * 1,300 fully paid-up Ordinary shares, 
equivalent to a paymcjit of Its. 99,7.'^. 

• Sakchi Works. 

’riie Coiftpany’s works ar^ designed for an 
annual outwit of 120,000 tons of pig Iron, and 
the oonvei^n of 85,000 ton.s thereof into 
72,000 tons of fliiLs^d steel. I'he average 
imports Into Ii^ia of iron tmd steel of the 
cla.ssos which it*s intenfJed to produce amount 
at the present time to approximately 450,000 
tons per annum, so that the company has at 
Its doors a n^rket largely In cxcesS of it^resent 


Steel Co., Ltd. 

productive capacity. In addition to the sale 
of its manufactured products, it is hoped that 
a further sourci* of re\eiiue may be found in 
the exjKirt of a iKirtioii of the company’s ex- 
tensive delM)^its of high gradi' on*, whi<*h can 
be placed f. o. b. at Calcutta at the very ino- 
di'iate cost of Ks. 4-2-0 per t-on npproxiinately. 
On all ore sold as ore or (‘Xported, Messrs. 
Tata Sons A Co. are entitled to a royalty of 
4 annas a ton. The company further pos- 
sesses considerable manganese jiropert.ies at 
Itamrama in the Central Provinei's, which 
will sliortly be eomiected up by rail with tlu^ 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, from which it is hoiied 
to secure a coii.siderahle roM'UUe. 

The following concessions W('ie granted by 
the (lovi riimeet of India to t lie t'ompaiiy: — 

(1) The purel)as(‘ by the State of 20,000 tons 
of .stiM'l rails annually for a period of ten years, 
subject to the condition that the lails comply 
with the (fov’mnment siieiilfleation and that 
the priei's be not more than the price.-; at wliieh 
similar rails eoiild be delivered c. 1. f. if im- 
IHirted into India. 

(2) A reduced rate of 1-25 of a iiie per maund 
per mile, equivalent to ‘15 of an anna per 
ton mile, on all materials and plaid required 
for construction, and on all raw niaterlnl to 
the works, subject to a minimum mileage 
charge aii<l to vision at flu* end of ten years. 
The reduced rat<’ has also been made appli- 
cable. to all tliiishid products and bye-products 
despatched for shiiunent from Calcutta. 

'I'he entire cost of the works, inclusive of 
th«‘ piirehaso of ininhig rights, coliioiies, and 
all charges ineurnul in the construction of the 
town of Sakehi, for th(‘ housing of th(‘ small 
aru'y of the Company’s en ployei'S, was put 
(lowii at Ms. 2,4(),0(),{)0'0, and it was estimati'd 
that on the average prices ruling during the 
ten yi'ars 1890 to 1905 th(‘ manufaeturing 
profit, assuming a sale, cf 35,000 tons of pig 
iron and 72,000 tons of finished steel, would, 
after me<-ting working expenses, (h'preeiatlotis, 
etc., amoui t to Rs. 24,15,000. 't'his sun’, it 
was calculated, would, after meeting intirest 
on debentures and eommission payable to the 
.Managing Agents, eiiabh^ the Company to pay 
the stipulated dividends of fi per cent, on the 
preference capital, 8 per «^cni. on the ordinary 
capital, and 25 per cent, on the deferred capital, 
and leave a surplus of approxlmati'ly Rs. 7, 15,000 
foi distrihiition in equal shares between the 
ordinary and the deferied capital. 

Early Operations. 

The Company started operations ir August, 
19(^, and the construction and equipment 
of the work were regarded as practically com- 
pleted by ihe cud of January, 191-3, at a total 
capital outlay on that dari* of Es. 21,00,000. 

The blast furnaces worked well from the 
starl and tumed out pig iron of excclknit qua- 
lity. I’he steel furnaces gave a considerable 
amount of initial trouble, but tbesi; difficulties 
appear to have been completely overcon.o, 
and the directors anticipate that there will be 
no difficulty In producing an output of 7,000 
tons a month of steel, whicli will bear com- 
parison wit|j good Brittsji steel, Nurcerows 
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orders lor the Company's naimfactured pro- 
ducts were reported coming in from all parts 
of the East, the largest customer being Japan. 
So much HO in fact that at the annual meeting 
of the shareliolders held on the 14th November, 

1912, the Chairman of the Company, Mr. 
R. J. I'ata, expressed the opinion tliat it would 
be necessary at an early date to consider the 
necessity of increasing tl»c productive capacity 
of the Company’s works. 

The Company was registered on 26th August 
1907. The Directors aie Sir, D. J. Tata, 
Mr. 11. J. Tata, His Highness Tlie 't'hakore 
Saheb of Morvi, o.c.i.e.. Sir Sas.soon David, 
Kt., Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart-., Sir Vithaldas 
Damodher Thackersey, Kt., Mr. (lordhandas 
Khattau, The Hon’ble Sir Fazulblioy Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahirn, Mr, Narottam Morarjee Gocul- 
das, Mr. M. A. Tana, Mr, C. V. Metha, Sir 
Shapurji B. Broacha, Kt., (Debenture Direc- 
tor), Mr. A. J. Bilimoria {Spe<‘ial Director). 
Managing Agents — Messrs. Tata Sons & Co. 

The following figures explain the financial 
arrangements or the Company at tiio outset: — 

Capital authorised — Rs. 2,31,75,000. Ordi- 
nary Capital — Rs. 1,50,00,000. Preference 
capital— Rs. 75,00,000. Deferred capital— 
Hs. 6,75,000. Capital subscribed on the 31st 
March 1913— Rs. 2,00,88,225. Ordinary 

capital — Rs, 1,49,04,525. Preference capital — 
Rs. 44,88,050. Deferred capital Rs. 6,37,650. 
In addition, Debenture capital to the extent 
of lls, 60,00,000 Was issued. Tlie balance of 
the Preferenoo and Deferred sliares were placed 
during last year. 

Present Position. 

The seventh report of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, issued in November, 1913, 
showed a profit of Rs. 8,58,583 during the 
past year. No dividend was proposed for 
the ordinary or deferred sliares ; but a divi- 
dend on the preference shares for a period of 
18 months from the 1st January, 1912, to June 

1913. The shareholders were assured “ that 
the quality of steel has in proved and several 
thousand tons of rails have be(‘n x)assed by the 
Government Inspector and siiipped to both 
Government railways and others.” 

The Directors, in their report-, stated : 
‘’Some additions had to be made to the plant 
to secure efficiency. The purchase and- deve- 
lopment of new collieries, the contemplated 
increase of the coke ovens capacity and the 
Intended installation of additional coke ovens 
of the bye-product type, the necessary exten- 
sions to residential quarters required to accom- 
modate staff, and the actual increase of working 
c-iipital to about double the amoimt that wus 
provided for — all these have necessitated the 
nhdlng of further money. Your direchirs, 
therefore, have recently airanged to place at 
par the unallot-t<?d preference shares anmunt- 
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Ing to about Rs. 30 lakhs, and also the 1,233 
unallotted deferred shares at a good premium. 

The General Manager stated in his report 
that ; “ The steel works hi ve experienced a 

great many difficulties, the greatest of which 
has been shortage of bricks for repair and re- 
lining. The steel works have not yet fulfilled 
their expectations but are now in much better 
condition to do so than heretofore. The staff 
is being strengtliencd and bricks are coming 
more regularly. 'I’he quality of the steel has 
improved and several thousand tons of rails 
have boon passed by the Government Inspector 
and have been shipped to both Government 
Railways and others. Three grades of steel 
are being marketed —British standard, which 
carries with it a certificate from tha Govern- 
ment Metallurgical Inspector ; “ Bazar ” for 

material which just falls outside British standard 
specifications ; and 2nd class or steel sjj’ghtly 
defective on the surface. I’he average phos- 
phorus and sulphur in the steel for the entire 
year is *037 and *027 respectively. 

“ Production of the rolling mills for the 
year is low because of the delinquencies of 
the .steel works. Sufficient' orders have been 
n'cclved to more than take care of its produc- 
tion. The mill has been favoured with a 
.standing yearly order for 20,000 tons of rails 
for the' Indian State Railways. Orders have 
also been received and executed for the B. B. 
6c C. I. Ry., Baroda State Railway acd Assam 
Bengal Railway. Enquiries have ali^ been 
received from other railroads, rotaoiy the 
B.-N. U. and G. I. P., but orders ftave not yet 
beciu placed. channeV and angles 

have been well received in all markets tfcid the 
C/ompany’s sections arc considered equal and 
superior to British makes. 

” 'J’ho Bar Mill was placed operation with 
a .single .shift^'only on October 31st, 1912. On 
May 26tli, 1913, a second slilft was started. 
The mill is op(!ratcd almost entirely^ by Indian 
labour and is slower to come* up to its capacity 
than it otherwise woultl’ho. Its various pro- 
ducts and Jhe necessary roll changing operate 
against the best results in quantity of produc- 
tion. This mill supplies all fishplates for rails 
rolled on the larger m^l. . . . 

“ The average pay-roll it about 9,000 men 

and women The number of Eu»- 

pean covenanted hands is about 125, the balance 
of tlic labour is either Indians or locally hire^ 
Europeans. 

“ Sales have been made to all pc^nts In Indii 
os well as Japan, Chhiaf Java, Ccyki-n, Burma, 
3.-raits Settlcmetits, Australia, River, Plate 
and tlie west coa^*^ of the llnlted States. The 
market has experienced a Itlrge rise and fall 
during the year. It is hoped and expected 
that tlie activities abbrit t-o be^n at Delhi 
and vicinity will produce large^:^^ 9 li!^ata 
beams, channels an^ angles.” <. ’ 
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The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
Company, Limited, was fourded in November, 
1910, with the friendly ercouragenient of the 
Bombay Government, to exploit the possibi- 
lities of the Western Ghats, 60 miles distant 
from Bombay, with thdlr heavy and unfailing 
monsoon rainfall, in order to provide a great 
supply of electric energy to the City of Bombay, 
whore the great ai.d increjising industrial 
developments offer a large tteld for its use. 
The company was formed primarily to acquin* 
and work the concession and license for the 
supply of electricity in Bombay conferred upon 
Messrs. Dorabji Jamsetji 'I'ata and lluttonji 
JarasetjlP Tata by the Gownment of Bombay 
in March, 1907. The license applies to the town 
and Island generally, but excludes every can- 
toniBent, fortress, arsenal, factory, dockyard, 
canjp, building or other place in the occupation 
of Government for naval or military purposes. 
The license, including all riglits and concession 
incidental to it, was transferred to tlie company 
for the sum of Bs. 12,50,000 in 1260 fully paid 
up ordinary shares of the company. 

Capital authorised — Bs. 2,00,00,000. (Or- 
dinary capital — Ks. 1,00,00,000. Preference 
capital — Bs. 1,00,00,000.) Capital issued — 
Bs. 1,40,00,000. (Ordinary capital — Bs. 
70,00,000. Pref(!rcncc capital— Bs. 70,00,000.) 
in addition, debenture capital to the extent 
of bI? 60,00,000 has been issued, bringing up 
the total lapital issmul, inclusivo of debrn- 
tures, to Rs.^, 00, 00, 000. ^ 

ThI qualification of every Director of the 
Company, the ^Hpecial Directors and the 
debenture Director is the holding of shares ii> tiio 
company to tl# nominal value of Bs. 30,000. 
Messrs. Tata, Sons Co., tiie Managing Agents 
of the company, arc appointed as such for a 
terra of 18 years, from the date of the registra- 
tion of the company, and it is provided that 
during such time. as«t#iey are Managing Agtmts, 
one member of their linn shall be ex-officio 
a Director of the company and sliall also be 
ex-offixio thcBChairman of the Directors. Fur- 
ther, so long as JMessr^ Tata hold shares in the, 
capital of the company to the nominal value 
qI Bs. 10,00,000, tliey have tho right to appoint 
a second Special Director, whether a member 
of their •firm or not. Further, every shaie- 
Iholdcr of the company holding in his om\ right 
shares to the nominal valift of Bs. 10,00,000 
has the right to ap^hit a Spcdal Director, to 
remove sffch Director and to a]ppoint another 
in his place. Similarly, the debenture holers 
have the right tO|gppoint atfPirector. or remove 
such Director, or to appoint another in his 
place. A Director who Is out of lAdia may, 
with the approval ^ the Directors, appoint 
an.\4Niualifled person to be an alternate Director 
during lifts abi^ncc out of Jndia. 

The foifipwing are the present Directors : — 
Mr. -Batiuf Tata (chairman), Sir D. Tata, Kt., 
Tho Hon. Sir Sasscf»n David., Barty, Sir S. B. 
Brooch^, Kt.,|^]he Hon. Mr. Jfitlubhm SamaJdas, 
The Hon. Mr. P. D. Pattani, c.i.E., Shirmant 
Bampatrao Oaekwar, Mr. H. J. Bhabha, Mr. 
W. H. White, C.S.I., The Hon. Sir Vlthaldas 
Damodar Thackersey, Et., Mr. fNarottam 
Morarji Goculdas, Mr. A. J. BUlmoria. 


The company’s works are approaching com- 
pletion and it is expected that power will be 
available by about March, 1914, as is shown 
in the detailed report published below. The 
hydro-electric engineering works in conhCction 
with the project are situated at lAnovla, above 
tlie Bhor Ghat, and near Karjat, below Khan- 
dala, where the turbine house and generating 
station have been built. The water storage 
works involved tho building of two great dams— 
the Waihwan and Shirawta respectively — with 
extensive tunnelling and aqueducts, and a 
pipe line down the precipitous side of the Ghats. 
Applicatiors for tlie supply of power to cotton 
mills aggregating 37,000 horse power have beer, 
accepted, and iliis practically means tliat the 
whole of tlie power availabh', from the installa- 
tion now in hai d Is disposed of. The company 
have received applications for some 3000 h.p. 
outside the limits of tho Island of Bombay 
and have accordingly decided to extend their 
operations so as to meet tiiis denmnd, and have 
applied for a license for the purpose. In order 
to provide funds for tho additional expenditure 
involved, the cajiital of the company was in 
1912 increased by Bs. 25,00,000 to its present 
figure by the issue of 1,000 additlmal Ordinary 
shares of Its. 1,000 each, 1,000 additional 
Preference shares of Bs. 1,000 each and 600 
additional debentures of Bs. 1,000 each. The 
Ordinary shares* wore issued at a premium of 
Bs. 100 each and the preference at a premium 
of Bs. .60 each, the total premium received, 
amounting to Bs. 1,50,000, being placed to re - 
serv(‘. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum is being paid, with the consent of Gov- 
ernment, by way of dividend to shareholders 
of both Ordinary and Preference shares during 
the construetion of tho company’s works, as 
a charg«; against capital. (This payment 
may not <‘xteml beyo))d tho close of tho 
half-year next aft(‘r the half-year during which 
the works of the company arc actually com- 
pleted.) 

The followii g is the state of progress as 
shown in a n'.port issued by the Company In 
December, 1913 : — Tho Lonavla Dam has 
been raised to level 2,051, while the west waste 
weir is at level 2,050, and the lake is now full 
of water at this level. I'he Walwhan Lake 
is full of water up to level 2,048. Both dams 
arc holding water well. 

The Shirawata Tunnel.— The total length 
of the Shirawata Tunnel will be 5,127 feet, of 
which 3,190 feet had been completed by tho 
•fiddle of September, 1913. Woik from the 
Walwhan side has been carried on for several 
months with compressed air drills, and similar 
equipment will shortly be placed at the Shira- 
wata end. Our resident engineer is of opinion 
that this tunnel will be completed by April 
15th, 1915. 

Ducts. — In connection with tlfis work, there 
is still soipc delay over finding suitable arch 
stones for various viaducts, but geftcrally 
speaking the position seems to be such that 
water can be got through from Ixmavla b|r 
January, so that the starting of tho worlgs 
should not bo delayed on this (icedunt* * - 
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l^’orcbay. — This work is not so far ahead as 
it should have been, but with sharp work, 
arranj^emeiits can bo n ado to supply our needs 
for power service and the n ain work completed 
afterwards. 

Pipe Line. — Tliis work is the most backward 
of all. It is being pushed vigorously in excava- 
tion in the section down the faces of the cliffs 
betwei^n the reversing station and the Khopoli 
Power House, and we are making every effort 
to arrange with our engineers and contractors 
in such a manner is to ensure completion of 
this work in time U) enable us to make, a start 
in February next. 

Power House, — The work here is sufficii'iitly 
W(‘ll in hand to h'ave no doubt as to our ability 
to g(Mieratc power in February, if the water 
can be brought to the turbiiu's by that tiim*. 

Transmission Line. —All of tlu* land towers 
have been erected aiul are ready to receive' the 
cables. Jn fact, ten mih's of line from Hombay 
W’ould now b(^ compt'ted if the contractors had 
supplied th(! strain insulators. We are now 
nearly l\nish(‘d with the erection of th(^ special 
tU'eek Crossing Towi'rs, sonv of wliich are 
nearly 200 feet high standing on 50 ft. lounda- 1 


tions, and it is hoped to complete the transmis- 
sion lines in time. 

lleceiving Station. — The work here stands 
just about the same as described at the power 
station and is in such a position that we shall 
readily be prepared to receive and distribute 
electrical power as soon as the water can be 
brought to the turbines. 

Distribution. — Cables underground between 
the receiving station and the mills have been 
laid as far as ixissible. There were certain 
points, where overbridges are being erected 
across the railways, and the [mprovemont 
Trust and 3Iunicipality are making alterations 
and improvements in certain streets rendering 
it impossible for us to lay our cables. Some 
of these difficulties now, however, htivc beer 
obviated, and we do not anticipate any trouble 
in making this work k('ep pace with the equip- 
ment of tlu* mills. 

Mill Equipments. — At nearly half the number 
of the mills including tlu)s(‘ wliich come early 
in the list of priority, tlie transformer houses 
are ready to receivi^ our transforners when the 
same arrive from England, and structural work 
which will form the motor loadings Is now 
being put in liaml by Mr. Preecc, the com- 
pany's mill expert, and his assistants. 
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AGRIOULTURAL and IIORTIOtJLTt^RAL SOCIETY 
OE India ^Calcutta). — Foundrd 1820. 

Annual subscription Its. 32. Entrance fee 
lls. 8. Secretary^ F. H. Abbott, 17, Alipore 
Itoad, Alipore. 

AGRI-lIORTICUl/i'URAL SOCIETY OP BURMA. — 

Seoetary, Capt. W. ii. Allen, Victoria Bark, 
Kandawglay. 

Aqri-Uorticultural Society op Madras.— 
Establislied 1833. (^uarti'rly subscription 
for members in Class A Us. 7, in Class B 
Rs. 3. Secretary, B. F. Fyson, Mount Road, 
Teynampett, S. W., Madras, 

ANTHROP^LOOIOAIi SOdETY OP BOMBAY. — 
Founded 188«, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in Jndi.i; to 
co^|>espoiHl with Anthropological Soci('ties 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
mcictings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a periodical journal contain- 
ing the. transactions of the Society, Annual 
subscription Rs. 10. Secretary, Shams-ul- 
TJlma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Town Hall, 
Bombay. 

Asiatic Society op Bengal (Calcutta).— 
Secretary, G. H. Tipper, M.A., 57, Bark 

Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Art Society. — Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of pictures and Appli(^d Arts, and to assi'^t 
in the ("dabllshment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for Bicturc's and other 
wojJks of •Art. Annual *xhibition cvcTy 
Feoruary. Annual subscription Rs. 10 ; 
Life Member »Ks. 100. Secretary, Brof. 
O. V. Muller, M.A., Elphinstoiic College, 
Bombay. • 

Bombay Branch of the Ci-AslicAL Associa- 
tion. — Founded 1908, to promote the deve- 
lopment and i^maintain tlio well-being of 
classical studies, ^nual subscription Rs. 6. 
Secretary, The mw, A. Ailinger, S. J., 
St.Xavier’s Collcgt*, Bombay. 

Bombay BIanch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1801 .to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental '^rts. Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 50. 
Secretary, M. M. S. Oubbay, i.e.s., Town 
Hall, #ombay. 


Bombay Natural History Society.— Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 15. Secretary, W. S. Millard 
6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

British and Foreign JBble Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 0 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, iu 1811, then folio ved 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the Nortli India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Bunjab Auxiliary in 1883, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary iu 1875, while the 
Burma Agency v'as founded in 1899. The 
Bible or st)me portions of it, is now to be 
had in 71 dilforeut Indian languages and 
dialects and for the first time in 100 years 
of \vork, the eiiculation throughout India 
and Burma reached over 1,000,000 copies 
iu 1912. Tlie Bibles, Testaments, and J*or- 
tions iu the various Vernaculars arc sold at 
rates which the vc'.ry i)()orest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grunts 
of English Scriptures arc made to Students, 
who pass the various Ujiiversity examina- 
tions, whoso api)lic}itions arc eountcrsigiicd 
by th(‘ir Biiucipals, as under : — 

'Pho 1 Gospels and the Book of Acts iu 
I Vol. to Matriculates. 

The New Testament and Bsalms to Inter- 
mediates, 

The Bible to Graduates. 

Last year no fewer than 8,380 volumes wore 
so distributed. Bortions of Scriptures in 
the important vernaculars have be(‘n pre- 
pared in raised typo for the use of the Blind 
and large'.grauts of money are annually given 
to the diffen'ut Missions, to enable them 
to carry on Biblc-women's and Colportage 
work. 

B/esid('s the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Jiible work carried on, in India, 
Assam ami Burmali in a much smaller way, 
by tl)C Bible Translation Society, which 
is connected with tt)o Baptist Missionary 
Society, the American and Canadian Baptist 
Mission, the. National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, and the Tranqiicbar Tamil Bible So- 
ciety. 


The following tables 8h3W the growth iu the British Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past yeais in_ India & Burma : — • 

Circulation op the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. * 

19f2. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1 

Cailutt^ 

Bombay^ 

Madras ^ 

Bangalcyo 

North India 

Punjab 

Total copies of Scriptures 

191,809 

161,128 

268,688 

33,630 

212,011 

84,014 

127,964 

140,852 

266.911 { 
32,9.58 

186.911 
74,831 

123,899 

138,907 

250,273 

22,309 

148,681 

71,842 

125,251 

128,778 

199,395 

20,765 

122,012 

58,804 

951,280 

830,427 1 

755,911 

655,005 


These returns do not include tlm copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies durh/g the year. 
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Table of Circulation in Burma. 


Channels. 

Bibles^ 

Tests. 

Por- 

tions. 

Totals, 

1912, 

I Tlotals, 
1911. 

Totals, 

1910. 

Sales by colportage 

Sales at Kan goon depot 

Sales at branch-depots 

Sales by Biblewomen 

765 

860 

61 

1 

1,164 

1,372 

192 

13 

91,921 

8,441 

3,641 

2,087 

93,850 

10,673 

1,894 

2,101 

76,616 

11,494 

2,327 

982 

70,209 

10,359 

3,676 

1,766 

Total sales 

1,687 

2,741 

104,090 

108,518 

91,319 

86,010 

Free grants 

15 

13 

100 

128 

97 

108 

Totals 

1,702 

2,754 

104,190 

108,646 

91,416 

' 86,118 


British Medical Association, (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1880, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Scienc('s and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, J)r. J). il. 
Bardl, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly int(‘rcourse and excliange 
of views and experiences lietweeu its memberH 
and to maintain tlio Interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Besident members Its. r>, 
quarterly subscription Its. 2. Secretaries, 
Dr. B. S. Hhrotf and Dr. F. A. Kapadia, 
lleadymoney Buildings, Apollo Bund(‘r, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Asssociation. — Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in gcmeral ; (6) 
to diffuse, the knowh'dge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all clashes of 
people by means of leetuiH's, h'afleta and 
practical demonstrations and, if jwssible, 
by holding classes and examinations ; (c), 

to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligi'ut application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original ro.search or 
otherwise ; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawl.s, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls giv<i facilities. Secretanj, 
Dr, J. A, 'lumor, M.D., aiunicipal Health 
Officer, Bombay. 

European Defence Association. — The 
Euroiiean Defence Association was estab- 
lished in 1883 under the title of the liuropcan 
and Anglo-Indian Defence Association and 
was re-established in 1912 under its present 
title. The Association has for Its objects the 
general protdctiou of European Interests and 
tlie promotion of European Welfare. The 
Association numbers — The Head Offices are 
at Grosveuor House, Calcutta. President, 
Mr. Dudley B. Myers, Secretary, Mr. Alec 
Marsh. 

Branches 

Bombay. — Clminnan, The Hon’ble Sir Charlos 
Armstrong; Secretary, Mr. T. A. Savage. 


Madras. — Chairman, The Hon’ble Mr.^A. D. 
Jackson ; Secretary, Mr. H. H. Chettle. 

Karachi. — Chairman, Mr, W. U. Nicholas; 
Secretary, Mr. W. D. Young. 

Lahore. — Chairman, Mr. E. W. Parker; 

Secretary, pro. tern Mr. E. W. Parker. 

Cawnpore. — Chairman, The Hon’ble Mr. 
II. Lodgard ; Secretary, Mr. J. G. Kyan. 

Mozuffekpork. — Chairman, Colonel V. N, 

Hickley, c.i.E., V.D., A.D.c. : Secretary, The 
Hon’ble Mr. T. li. Filgate, C.I.E. 

D\r.teelino. — Chairman, Mr. H. E. Irwin ; 

Secretary, Mr. G. Wrangham-Hardy. ' 

Indian Association for the Cultivation 
OF Science ^ (Calcutta). — Slcreiary,, Dr. 
Amrita Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. % 

Indian Society of Orientai^Art (Calcutta). 
—Joint Secs, and Treasrs., lit. Blount and 
B. C. Law, P. O. Box No. 8, Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union. — The India 
Sunday School Union is a' large indigenous 
interdenominational Seaicty having the sym- 
pathy and Co-operation of the greater num- 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
gieat purposes of the Union a A the promo- 
tion of systematic ami careful Bible study, and 
the increased cfficieifby of Simday School 
in India. Its operations extend beyoi^ 
tlie borders of India itself to Arabia, Siam, 
Borneo and Assam. Upwards oC 650,00^ 
Sunday School scholars and teachers ancr 
13,944 Sunday ^hools are connected with the 
Union, speaking 60 Vemacularsjc One Cen- 
tral and 40** ProvinciaV Committees icontrol 
vts Indian work, which forms part of a world 
wide movement with membership of 
28,000,000. 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876. Yearly exaimnations are helekfor 
both teachers and scholars in 31^ centres, 
for which medal^prizos and certigeates are 
granted to successful candidates upwards 
of 14,32(t entered these Exams, /or 1912. 
Notes on the daily po%Uons of tne Inter- 
denominational Bible KeadiBg Association 
are published by^thc I.^. S. U In Eu^shand 
14 Vernaculars, and 50 editions of the 8. 8. 

I Lesson Expositions are pttbllshod in 20 

I Vcmac^ars. "’In addition, there is a large 
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publication of literature dealing with all 
phases of child study and moral and reli- 
gious training. The monthly publication 
of the Union is the India Sunday School 
Journal. • 

Two whole-time and six-part-time misBioners 
are devoted to the work of Union. The 
'J'eachers Training Dc|jartment is under the 
care of Mr. K, A. Annett. 

Oeneral Secretary of the Union, the Kcv. II. 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Office, 
Jubbulpore. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— 

Edgar Thurston, Central Sluseum, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OF TH* Eoyal Asiatic Society. — Secretary, 
W. P. Grahame, i.e.s., College lioad, Nun- 
gambaukum. 

PhuJUtelic Society op India. — Annual 
subscription Rs. 20. Secretary, J. Godinho, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta). 
— Annual subscription R.s. 24 (Town M(un- 
bers) and Rs. 10 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Ks. 20 and Jls. 10. Secretary, 
C. M. Stuart, 40, Chowringhoe Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

Rangoon Literary Society. — Secretary, 
M. Hunter, 13, York Road. 

Rangoon Musical and Dramatic Society. 
— Bounded 1909. Secretary, Mi.ss It. West, 
Dalnousie Street, Rangoon. 

Servants of India Society.— The Servants 
ofjindia Sl)eiety which 'jas founde«l by 
th^ Hon'ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Ooklmle, 
B.A., C.I.B. in 1#05 has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects arc “ to train national 
niissionaric,s fbr the service of India and to 
promote, by all const itutioilhl means the 
true interests of the Indian people.” Its 
government 1 a vested in the First member 
who is Mr. Go* hale and a Council, It has 
at present four brJi^hes, viz,., (1) in Bombay, 
(2) in Madras, (3) in the United Provinces, 
(4) in Central Provinces. Each Branch 
consists m ordinary members, members 
under-training and jpermanent assistants who 
work imdcr the^ireciion of a Senior Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both in propag- 
andist and active work of political, oduca- 
tioualj® social, agricultural and philanthropic 
character. ^ 

better idea of the work of a branch can be 
ha^jfrqrn a brief description the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whose members Imvc 
so far undertaken nctivit^s in various fields. 
(1) Social pu(^y like thw Holika Saininelan 
of Bombay, (2) Social reform o^anization 
under the auspic^ of the Natitmal Social 
(Conference, (3) roiislng public opinion about 
memeptary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause )f elevation andt education of Indian 
womeij^y building up institutions like the 
Seva *»adan, Poona Branchy (5) Social 
Ser^ce as carrief out by the Social Service 
League oft Bombay, (6) spread of co-opera- 
tive movement among the agriculturists, 
pompositors, and mill-hands, (7) relief work 
connected ^itli wide-sprei^ calamities by 
the Plague ^lief Gorimittee of 


Poona which succeeded in making inocula- 
tion popular in the Dcccen, the Salumbra 

, Fire Relief Committee which arranged for 
the relief to sufferers for five yeart and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famine of 1907-08 in the United 
Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
ICatliiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1913 in the district of Ahmednagar. 

The expenses incurnid by tlie Central Horae 
of the Society in Poona and its four 
branches exceed Rs. 20,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions from 
Indians, ricli as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 25 most of wliom are University men 
of considerable standing. 

.Seva Sadvn. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It was the pioneer In- 
dian ladies' society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving rthrough them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressal. The society 
has a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund 
of Rs. 82,000 ha.s been spent mainly in build- 
ing at Gamdevi and partly in the purchase 
of two acres of land at Santa Cruz for a 
” Slstcns’ Home ” and other purposes. 

The Society maintains fl )0 following institu- 
tions for training Its probationers and for 
doing it.s other work. 1. A home for the 
Hoihcle.ss. 2. An Industrial Home with 
various dopartra(‘nt.«, 3. A Shelter for the 
distressed. 4. A Dispensary for Women and 
Children, 5. Ashrama (or Sisterhoods), 6. Free 
educational classes and a Library and Rea- 
ding-room. 7. A AV'^ork-class, and Home-Classes 
in the quarters of the poor. All these are 
for the benefit of women. The Society has 
two branches, one at Poona and another at 
Ahmcdabad. 'J'lie expenditure annually In- 
curred is about Rs. 20,000. Secretary, Miss 
B. A. Engineer, M.A., LL.u., President, Mrs. 
Ramabai Ranadc ; President, Ahmcdabad 
Branch, Lady Chinubhal Madhavln! , Presi- 
dent. Poona Branch, Mrs. Ranado. General 
Treasurers, Sister Snshllabal and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lslubhal Samaldas. Trustees, Sir Narayan 
Chandavarka, Sir Bhalchamlra Krishna, Sir 
V. D. Thackcrscy, Mr. Damodardas O. 

Sukhadwala. 

Consumptives’ Home Society. — This So* 

cicty was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari on the 1st of June 1909. It was 
registered under Act XXI of 1860. It is an 
otf-shoot of the Seva Sadan Mr. Malabari 
.secnrml a large grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla Hills) 
from H. H. the Maliaraja of Patiala, for a , 
Sanitoriiim for Consumptiveg. The Sanito- 
rlnm was started on June 1, 1909, and has 
been in existence ever since. Mr. Malabari 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
Rs. 67,000 lodged with the Treasurer, 
Charitable Endowments, under Act VI of 
1890. Nearly Rs. 70,000 more have been 
spent on buildings, etc., and the current 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 14,(000. Dr. 
Naavat, Ljc. A s., and B.Sc., Is In charge of 
* the {Janltor|um. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 
IN India, Burma and Ceylon ~ Tbia 
was started in India in an organized and Na- 
tional way in 1896. 'I'hc aim of the Association 
is to meet the needs of the ^irls and women 
wI>o live in India from an Tntcllectnal, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
is d(me in manv ways in the 160 Association.s 
that now ilonrisli under the auspices of the 
National Yomii? Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, I’lic Associations in the bisi; citiers have 
a large membership and include all classes of 
the community. Chibs, Classes, l..ectures. 
Study Courses, ]\[usic, l.anguages, Bible and 
Jirisslon Study, social intercourse and all kinds 
of physical recreation are carried on as n(‘ed 
arises* in these City Associations. Boarding 
Homes are ('stablislied in all tlic principal 
cities where teaclu'is, nurses, business girls, 
students, appientiees, ete., can liave a eom- 
fortable home witli good, wholesome food ainl 
congenial eompauionship for Us. 20 or Us. lU) 
per month, travellers’ Aid work is done and 
many travcdlers, especially in the port cities, 
find accommodation as they pass through. A 
useful feature of the Association is the Holiday 
Homes that arc conducted in the hills, where 
girls from the plains can find inexpensive ac- 
commodation and regain health and strength. 
Home of the homes accommodate as many as 
thirty-six at one time and hundreds boneftt 
during the season. 'I'hc work of the Associa- 
tion in the large eitic's Is managed by a staff of 
professional Y. W. C. A. S('crctaiies, wdio are 
fully traiiH'd and equipped to meet the many 
demands that are made on them. Ihesc 
Secretaries are supplied from America, Britain, 
Australia and India. 

Many of the Associations are in small U]) 
country st.ations where a handful of members 
constitute! the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this opportunityfor service. 
The members of these small stations may be 
transferreil, in the ever-changing life of India, 
Into the large cities and then they learn in a 
fuller way what the Association can do to help 
them in an all round development. The 
National Headquarters ore jn Bombay where 
the greater part of the National Committee is 
statlone.l. The iuterdeiiominatlonnl charac- 
ter of the Association is clearly kept in the 
forefront and Indies of many Christian deno- 
minations are on the Committee. The National 
Committee consists of twenty-five members 
resident and non-resident, repre.sentative of 
Htudent and City Depart ment in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

The Officers are : — President. Mrs. Macki- 
chan ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. G. B. Coleman, 
Mrs. E. J. Palmer, IMlss A. U. Ai. Dobson. 
Honorary Treasurer, F. J. Clark. National 
General Secretary, Miss Etliel Hunter. Natio-, 
nal Office Secretary, Aliss Marie B. Snow\ 

The General Secretaries of the principal 
places are — Bombay, i Miss Wheal don * Cal- 
cutta, Miss Butherford ; Colombo, Miss Lang ; 
llangoon, Miss liOdwich ; Aladras, Miss Gitner ; 
Bangalore, Miss Meager ; Karachi, Miss O’Brian; 
I^ihore, Miss Shields ; Alussporle, Miss Gregory ; 
Simla, Miss Hadow’ ; Allahabad, Miss MatheV, 
|.ucl{pow. Miss Davis. 

The National Office is In the British Foreign 
Bible Society Building, 173, ^omby Koi»d„ 
omb^y. 


The Official Organ of the Association is 

“ The YYiung AVomen of India,” which has a 

circulation of over 2,000 copies monthly. 

THE Y^ouNG Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which w'ascToimdcd by the 
late Hir George AVilliams on Juno 6, 1844, 
s(!eks to unite those young men who, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Hqly Scripture's, desire to 
be His disciple, in th(*ir doctrine and in their 
lift!, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above is know’ll as the ” Paris Basis ” 
of tlie Young Alen’s Christian Associations 
and it is world-wide. It was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Paris in 1855 
and re-afflrme<i at tlie .Tubilee AVorld’s Con- 
vention in Paris in lOO."). 'i’lie ain» of the 
Association is (lirough its religious, edii- 
eational, and piiysieal work to cater for the 
threefold —spiiitual, mental and physi<|>l — 
needs of young men, and its policy is one of 
inteiiMe loyalty to the Cliurch. 

Tlieri' are, as a rule! two classes of members. 
Any young man wdio is a member in full 
eommunion of any Prob'stant Christian 
Cliureh may b(! an active or voting member 
and any young man of good character may 
be an associate'. 

Flourishing Associations have been formed in 
Bombay and Uangoon under the auspices 
of the. English National Council, of which 
Lord Kinnaird is President, and in Calcutta 
and in nearly every other important (^-ntro 
in India under the auspices of %'Jie Tutcr- 
iiatioiial Committee of Y. M. C. A, of North 
America. 'riu'* International Comn^ttee 
apix>ints secretaries to the National Council, 
V’. .M. C. A., India and CYylon, which is 
composed of members appoiii^d trienuially 
from the loei^J associations. 

The headquarters of the National Council are 
in Calcutta at 86, College' Street. The fol- 
lowing is a list of its presortb members and 
secretaries : — • 4, 

Patron, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
llardinge of Penshurst. ^ 

Adi'isary Memhers, Sir Robert Laidlaw,' 
Kt., J.ojulon ; G. K. McNair, Esq., Cal- 
cutta ; and E. 11. Woodl Esq., Toronto. 
Raja Sir Hamam Singh, K.C.I.E., Chair- 
man, C 

W. 11. Gourlay, Esq., i.e.s., Treasurer. 

Ib'V. C. F. AudiK'Ws, M.A. 

C. G. Arthur, Esq. 

A. H. S. AsHm, Esq., tfc.A. 

4Rev. V. H. Azariah. 

J. R. Banerjea, Fsq., M.A.,^n.L. 

Sir Henry P. Burt., k.c.i.e. 

Brig.-t^'ui. F. G. Bond, o.B. 

Rev. J. R. Chitamber, iP.A. 

Rev. Alden H. Clark, M.A. 

Rev. W. M. l^umbro, M.A. 

F. J. Clark, Esq. * 

W. A. Cole, Esq. 

Dr. S. K.*Datta, b.a. ^ 

J. C. Dutt, Esq., M.A., W.L. 

A. G. Fraser, Ewq., M,«i. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. C. Gates, O.S.I, 

E. S. Hensman, Esq. 

J. C, J|n9Z, Esq- 
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ir. H. Mann, Esq., D.s.o, 
ll. G. Montcath, Esq. 

Dr. T. Narayan Swaml. 

Col. G. W. Palin, C.I.E. 

Sir Henry E. {!. Proctor, Kt. 

J. H. Sitnpsou, Esq., C.I.E., i.o.s. 

F. if. >Stowart, Esq., M.A., c.i.E. 

Secret.\eies. 

E. C. Carter, "] 

A. 0. Harte, yGeneral Spcretariea. 

K. T. Paul, J ‘ 

J. N. Farquhar, Literary. 

F. C. Freeman, Itaiheay. 

F. V. Slack, Student. 

A. D. Solomon, Office. 

J. Caiian, Army. 

F. A. Wilson- Lawrenson, Business. 

K. J. Saunders, Principal, Train Ing School. 
C. Sircar, Bengral. 

H. W. White, Intcr-city, 'I’anjorc — -Palain- 
cottah. 

M. G. Brooks, Ceylon. 

O. H. McCowen, Hurma. 

John Devadas, Tinncvelly District. 

J. ]{. Isaac, Special. 


H. Kuhnor, Malabar. 

I. Jacobi, Malabar. 

1£. Schaetti, Architect, 

Of the local associations Bombay is said 
to possess the finest Association Building 
in the East and, owing to the generosity of 
the public, of Cio\crniuoiit, and of friends 
in the United States and Great Britain, 
it will shortly bo the b(!st cqiiippinl Asso- 
ciation a? well. Its Presiflent is Sir Henry 
Procter, Mr. L. G. Cranna, the General 
Secretary, resides at the Central Branch in 
Wodehouso Boad. IMr. Frank Anderson, 

J.P. (on furlough) and Mr. T. R. Ponsford 
are the secretaries of the Student Branch 
at Girgauin. ]\Ir. 1). Munrt> who has been 
trained in America is the Physical Director, 
Mr. G. S, Carrara, the Secretary of the Bycnlla 
or Indian Christian IJraneh, and Mr. W. 
Blackford, the Superintendent of the Maza- 
gaon branch, with its Approntiers’ Institute 
Apart from its religious aetivity, tli(‘ Bombay 
Y. M. C. A. provides at moderate rates board 
and residenee for about .50 young men. Two 
public tournaments, riz., the Klton Hockey 
'I’ournament, and th(‘ (Condor 'fennis 'I’onnnv- 
mont an‘ held annually under its auspices. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Though India is a land of many r<*ligions 
and though each religious community has, as 
a rule-^llvod apart from other communities for 
centunrs, still th(? timdency of all lias been to 
adopt and Essinnlate as far as po.ssiblo tlie 
social ideas a^d institutions of the Hindus. 
'J'hus fthc idea underlying tll^ in.stitutiou of 
Caste, which is a distinctively Hindu one, 
has intluerccd th“ social life, to a greater or 
less d(‘gree, of Jidiaii Jews, Christians, Pai’sis 
and Mahomedans. d'hc joint f|mily system, 
infant and too early marriages, and enforced 
widowhood, are other Hindu customs which 
have been either* wholly or partially adopted 
by other coramunitj^S. Thus, the social life 
of the many religious communities of India, 
presents many cominoii features. In the 
pillowing pf*agraphs, therefore, tlie principal 
social Irstitutions and customs of the Hindus, 
who fom^ by far thf largest section of the 
wople of India, #111 be briefly described, and 
ffie extent to which cacli such custom or insti- 
tution pfcvails among the other communi- I 
•ties will be indicated. It may be mentioned 
hero that, in recent years, lus the result of a 
growing communal consciousness, efforts have 
been ma^c by man# of the Inilian communi- 
ties to discard whatever is in disaccord v^th 
the original simjAicity of tl^ip-respective faiths. 
But this moveminit has asjet touched no more 
than tlie highly educated fringe, and ejon among 
the latter, there are^ithonghtful men who <lis- 
truft. revivals as substitutes for refom^ 

6ast<v 

The nDst conspicuous social Institution of 
India is* Caste. Cast^ Is based birth. The 
effect <)f caste is tomivide society Into a number 
of vertical Sections,* and not as in modem 
countries, Irto horizontal sections. The economic 
ard cultural d^ffcrerces among the members 
qf cf^ph ctjst^, arc great, Tb|^ n.|llionajre and 


the paui>or, the scholar and the illiterate of one 
east(', form a social unit. Th(‘ rich man of one 
caste must siwk a husband for his daughter 
among tlu^ poor of ids cast<‘, if lie cannot find 
01 e of a corn'sponding i>osition in life. JIo 
can on no account thirlc of marrying her to 
a young man of another caste, though as re- 
gards culture and social iKisition, n ay bo 
a most desirabii* match. Tims, eacdi caste is, 
within itself, a democracy in wliieh the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper hand 
ov(‘r the rich and tlie higli-plaeed. In this 
way, the system of caste has, in the past, served 
as a substitute for State ndief of the poor by 
means of special laws and institutions. To 
some extent, this Is the case even now, but the 
economic pressure of these days, and the in- 
fluence of Western (‘ducatioii, are profoundly 
modifying tlio conception of caste. 'I'he growth 
of th<‘ Ihiglish-ediK’ated class on the one hand, 
ai d of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians, on the other with common 
aspirations and interests, is a fachir calculated 
to underiniiie the importance of caste. Al- 
though for purely social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the Intellectual 
and eeonomie intluences which are moulding 
modem India. For the latest and nvjst au- 
Vioritative account of the origin and history 
of caste, the reader is referred to the article 
on Varna In the Vedic Index," by Pro- 
fessors Keith and IMacdoimcll, published In 
1912. The four original castes of the Hindus 
liave multiplied to nearly two thousand, owing 
to the fissiparous tendencies of Hindu social 
life. Some large castes consist of many thou- 
sands of families, while others, notably in 
Gujarat, comprise scarcely a huudred houses. 
Among Indian Mahomedans, there are several 
communities which are virtually castes, though 
the^ arp not sp rfgfdly clospd as Hindu castes, 
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Indian Christian convert, s. In some parts of the 
country, Insist on maintaining the distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent case, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, in 
a oouii of J^w, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing tiic exclusive use of a part of their 
clmrch to members of that caste. I’lie Parsis 
aro practically a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding easte apply more or 
less to tile institution of the Joint family of 
which really the former is an extension. This 
institution is rapidly brcaldng-up, though 
the rigidity of the Jlindu law of sueeession, 
operates wholly in its favour. 

Marriage. 

Next, to caste, the most ixiciiliar social insti- 
tution ir India, is marriage. I'he first fact 
which distinguishes India from t-lie West, in 
resiH^ct of this institution, is the univi'rsality 
of mariiage. Every community in this country 
regards tlie married life as the only reputable 
life for men and women. Tlic popular feeling 
on the subject is well illustrated by a letter, 
quoted in the Current Census Ihqxirt of India, 
written by an Indian gentleman setting fort.h 
his claims to a title. He wrote ; “ I managed 
to celebrate the marriage of tlie Baja’s sister, 
who was then 29 years old, and a groat disgrace 


to the State.” The very early age at which 
marriages take place in this country, is another 
special feature of Indian social life. For 
many years, it was believed that infant and 
too early marriages originiWed in sacerdotal 
prcicnsious, and spread from the Brahmin to 
the lower castes. But it is now known that 
such marriages are most frequent among the 
Animistic, aboriginaV tribes, and the latest, 
and most satisfactory, explanation of the adop- 
tion of this custom by Aryan Hindus, whose 
ancient literature sliows no trace of it, is that 
it was introduced as a security against pre- 
marital license when the Aryans, in the course 
of tlieir expansion on Indian soil, fo\md it 
necessary to take wives from the indigenous 
races amongst whom such license was and is 
even now common. The prohibitica of the 
re-marriage of widows, is a peculiarly Hindu 
custom but the sentiment against such re- 
marriages prevails livcn among Mu-jsalmans. 
Strenuous efforte are being made by Indian, 
social reformers to raise the marriage age for 
girls and boys, to relax the restrictions against 
intermarriages between members of different 
castes, and to grant freedom to the younger 
widows, at least, to remarry. These pleasures 
have been attended with some measure of 


success. 

PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 



EhIjA" 


Subscription. 


Name of Club. 

Wished. 

Club-house, 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Sec^^tary. 




nual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Abbott AB AD.. 


Abbottabad N. W. F. 

1C 


10 

Capt. M. Renniev 



Pro. 


K 


Adyar 

1890 

Madras 

75 

32 

4 

F. Buckney. 

AORA 

1803 

Near Post Office 

60 


7 

Liou\^ F.H. Budden. 

Ahmednaqar.. 

1889 


32 


10 

lifaj. W. Cortlandt 







Anderson. 

AlJAIi 

1893 

Lushal Hills E. B, and 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. (\H. Loch. 



Assam. 




AJMF.RR 

1883 

Quai.scr Bagh 

60 


15 

E. Shipp. 

AKOLA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


9 

H. C. Greenfield. « 

Allahabad .. 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


9 

Capt, A. V. Clutter- 







buokt ' i 

Amraoti 

•• 

j 

100 


7 

W. J. M. Beeble. 

AMRITSAR 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

A Mackqy.' » 

Banoalorr TJnitkd 

1868 

38, Bcsidcncy Boad 

100 

7 

Afajor E, 'fppnftnti. 

SERnOE. 





Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

32 



Capt.**^ W. y. 




t' 



Loughman, 

Barisal 

1864 

Backerganj, Barisal . . 

25 


i 12 

Davies, 

Major G. D. 1*. Clik^ 

Barraokpur . . 

1850 

Grant ’I'runk Boad, 8. 

48 


10 



River Side. 



1 \o 

terton. 

Bassbin 

1881 

Fytche Street, 50,Bas- 
aein, Burma. 

60 


Comdr. A. Hamilton. 

Bblqattm 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 


10 

% 

^jor H.M. Thotnas. 
wilmot C. Dover 

Bbbarbs 

, , 


20 


14 

BRBQATi 

1827 

33, Chowiinghee Road, 

300 

io 

13 

Col. W, Weallcns. 



Calcutta. 

L 

• * 
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Name of Club. 

Esta- 

blished. 

Club-house. - 

Subseriptiou. | 

Secretary. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 




lual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 


Bengal United See- 

^845 

29, Chowringhee Rd. . . 

150 

18 

10 

C. A. Mackenzie. 

VICE. 

Bombay 

1862 

Rampart Row. 

100 


6 

E. A. Williams. 

Burma 

1885 

Merchant Street, Ran- 

50 


6 

T. G. Miller. 

Byculla 

1833 

goon. 

Bellasis Rd., Bombay.. 

200 

12 

10 

W. P. Pechey. 

Calcutta 

1907 

13, Russell Street 

100 



D. Lindsay & Sir 







Unjendra Nath 

Mocker jec. 

CalcutA Turf 

1801 

49, Theatic Road 

150 

25 


J. Hutcheson. 

Cawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

8 


J. Espliu. 

Chamba 

1891 

Dalliousie, Punjab. . . 

50 


14 

Capt. H. R. Hoods. 

ChiAagong . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chltta- 

50 


10 

Comdr. K. Gray 



gong. 




Stills, 11. 1. M. 

Club of Central 

1885 

Mliow 

50 


8 

Major Charles T. 

India. 






Lam man. 

Club of Western 

1865 

Elph in stone Road, 

200 

. . 

0 

Vacant. 

India. 

Cochin 

1876 

Poona. 

50 


5 

Eredorie A. Cox. 

COCONADA 

1867 

Coconada 

70 


10 

L. H. Deane. 

Coimbatore . . 

1808 

Coimbatore . . 

50 


7 

E. M. Moss. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilglris 

50 

12 

4 

W. Souttar. 

Dacca 

1804 

Dacca 

50 

, . 

14 

Capt. P. L. Ingpen. 

DAR4|}ELINa . . 

1868 

Auckland Road 

70 


7 

F. M. Timme, 

Delhi * . . 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Dellii. 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. 1). M. Da^ 







vidson, I. M. S. 

Himalaya 

184I» 

Mu.'isoorio 

100 

12 

10 

R. S. Wahab. 

JHAN SI 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 

50 


9-8 

Major W, Haliaran, 



dens, Jhansi. 




R. A. M. C. 

Madras 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras. 

250 

92 

10 

Captain W. B. T. 
Davidson. 

Malabar 

1864 

# 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

60 

12 

6 ! 

W. 0. Wright. 

Maymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

Major F. Morris. 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

30 


12 

Capt. C. B. Penton. 

Naini Tal 

3864 


100 


5 

Capt, J. 0 . Nelson. 

OOTACAMUli 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiil 

150 


5 

W. Cruickshank. 



Hills. 





-Orient 


Chaupatty, Bombay 

150 


6 

Dossabhai Jehangir. 

Pegu . . 

1871 

Promc lid., Rangoon. 

150 

i2 


Capt. B. Stcphen&on. 

Peshawar 

1883 

Peshawar 

32 


'io 

Capt. I. M. Conway 







Poole. 

"Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

150 


12 

A. R. Ross Redding. 

QUETTZf 

1879 

Quetta 

60 


15 

Capt. B. Leicester. 

BAJPUTANA . . 

18S0 

Mount Abu . . 

60 

48 

8 

Maj. M. P. Corkcry. 

BoYAL Bombay 

1880 , 

Apollo Bunder 

200 

12 

7 

F. Loch Trevor. 

YAcaf. 






Saturday . . 


7, Wood St^ Calcutta, 



, , 

G. Hervey. 

SECUNDERABAr% 

1^83 

Secunderabad, Deccan 

ioo 


8 

W. C. Clark. 

SHILLONG 

1878 

Northbrook iloat^. 

50 


12 

C. H. Holder. 

SI^LKOT 


smuong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

32 

•• 

6 

Capt. G. S. Rlvett* 
Carnac. 

Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

7 

T. S. Downie. 

TRJCHlllbPOLY ‘ 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

50 


6 

M. H. Ormsby, 

XUTIcioitN . . 

1885 

Tutlcorin 

60 


8 

H. S. Northey. 

UNiTBd Service m^ut 
United Service Club, 
Luckno^ 

1 1866 

, 1861 

• 

Simla 

Chutter Manzil Palace 

200 

60 

• * 

*8 

Capt. L. R. Vauglian. 
Major 8. D'A. Crook- 
shank, R. £. 

E. D. Haffeaden. 

Upree Burma 

1889 

PortDuffcrm,Mandala 3 

r 50 

' , , 

8 

Wheeler 

1863 

The Mall, Bleerut ., 

60 


9 

Maj. R. Burton. 
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The Calendars. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate 

standard 

time of 

High 




u. 

.)E 

Water may bo found by adding to, or subtract- 

Madras 


. . sub. 

5 

6 

ing from, the time of High Water at Jx)ndon 

Calcutta 

. . 

#> 

, . add 

0 

10 

Bridge, given in the 

calen dar, 

the corrections 

Ban goon Town 


2 

41 

given as below : — 




,, River Entrance 

• • »> 

1 

35 



H. 

M. 

Penang 


. . sub. 

1 

39 

Gibraltar 


. . sub. 

0 

32 

Singapore . . 

• 

• • ff 

3 

25 

Malta 


. . add 

1 

34 

Hongkong . . 



4 

27 

Karachi 


. . sub. 

2 

33 

Shanghai 


. . add 

0 

34 


44 

Yokohama . . 


3 

6 

Bombay 


• • » 

1 

Valparaiso , . 


. . sub. 

4 

40 

Goa 


• • M 

2 

44 

Buenos Ayivs 


. . add 

4 

0 

Point dc Gallo 

.. 

. . add 

0 

12 

Monte Video 


,y 

0 

32 


THE CALENDARS. 


Tlin Jewish is in accordance witli t,hc sy.sfc4‘m 
aiTan^(!tl A.n. 358. '.riic Calendar dates from 
the Creation, winch is flx('d as 3760 years and 
3 months before the bej'iimingof the Cliristian 
Era ; the yc'ar is huni-sohir. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the tiejira, dates 
fioii tlie day after iMahomed’s lli^dit fiom Ale<*ca, 
v.'liich occurred on the niglit of July J5, 622 .\.i). 
Tlie ir.ontlis are JiUnar. 

The Fasfi year was derived from a comhina- 
floJ> of the Uejira and San vat yeais by the 
order of Akbar ; it is buni-solur. 'I’he Jlcmgali 
year s^mmiis also lo have been rclatc'd at one lime, 
to the Hejira, but Mu' fact of its being Solar 
made it lose 11 days each year. 

'L'he iiamvat era dates from 57 and is 
Luiii-solar. The, months are di\idcd into two 
fortnights~«?«if, or briglit, and hadi, or daik. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tit his, which fuiuish 
the dates of the civil days given in our calendars. 

Jewish Calendar. 


1014. 


5671. 


Jun. 

8 

Fust, Siege of Jaru 

. . 'I'ebet 

10 


28 


. . S(*b;it 

1 

Feb. 

27 


.. Adar 

1 

Mar. 

11 

Fast of Esther . . 

• • >> 

13 

,, 

12 

Puiim 

. . ,, 

14 


13 

Sbushau Purim , . 


15 


28 


. . N i.san 

1 

April 

11 

Fest. of Pus.so\er 

• • 

15 

,, • 

12 

„ „ 2nd Dav 

• ' n 

16 

,, 

17 

„ „ 7th „ * 

. , ,, 

21 

,, 

18 

M „ 8th „ 


22 

,, 

27 


. . Ylar 

1 

May 

14 

Fest. 33rd of Oiuer 

• . M 

18 


June 1 
25 

July 12 
„ 24 

Aug. 2 


Sept. 21 
„ 22 


rcntccost, 1st Day 
M 2iid „ 

Fast of Tamuz . . 


New Year 5675 . . 

„ „ ,, 2nd Day 

Fast of (tiK'daliah 
Day of Atonement 
Feast of Tabernacles 

M „ 2nd Day 
Hosana Kaba . . 
Feast of 8th Day 
licjoicing of tho Law 


Oct. 21 


. . iftisvan 

1 

Nov. 19 


. . Kislev 

1 

Dec. 13 

Dedication of Temple 

. . I’ebctf 

25 

„ 18 

1 

M 27 

Fast, Siege of Jeru. 

• • .» 

10 

Mohammedan Calendar. 


1914. 


1332. 


January 

28 

Babia I. 

1 

February 

27 

Babia 1 1. 

1 

.Mai eh 

28 

Jornada I. 

1 

Apiil 

27 

Jornada 11. 

1 

May 

26 

Bajab 

1 

June 

2.-) , • » • , . 

Sliaaban 

1 

July 

24 

Ramadan 

1 

August 

23 

Sbawall 

1 

S(‘ptember 

21 

Dulkaada 

1 

()etob«‘r 

21 

DUheggia 

1 



1333. 


November 

19 * 

aluharrata 

1 

December 

19 

Supluvr 

1 

1914. 

Fasli (N.-W. India). 

• 1321. 


January 

1 

Pausha 

19 

13 

Alagba 

1 

F('bruary 

Tl-t, ■* 

Pbalguna 

1 

Marcli 

1 *3 . . • » • * 

Cbaitra 

1 

April 

11 .. .. .. 

Vaisaklia 

1 

May 

10 

Jyalstlia 

1 

June 

9 

Mhada 

1 

July 

8 

Sravana 

1 

Augu.''t 

6 .. 

Bliadra 

1 


t 

1322. 

1 

September 

5 . . 

Asvina 

October 

5 . . 

Kartlika 

1 

November 

3 . . 

Marga 

1 

December 

s’.!* .. 

Pausha 

1 


Bentf jli. 


Ab 

18 

January 

February t 

1 .. 4 

. . Pous 

17 

f 

14 .. 

. . . . Magba 

1 

El’ul 

5675. 

10 

13 .. 

. . . . Pbalguna 

1 

1 

March 

15 .. 

. . * . . Cbaitra 

» 1^1. 

9 1 

Tisri 

] 

April 

14 .. • 

. . Vaisa^a 

1 


2 

May 

15 .. 

. . Jyai.tfha 

1 


3 

June 

tl5 .. 

. . . . Asha^ 

1 

It 

10 

July 

17 

. . f . . Sravana^ 

1 


15 

August 

18 • 

. . « . . Hhadra 

1 


16 

September 

18 .. 

. . . . Asvina 

1 


21 

October 

18 .. 

. . . . Karttika 

1 


22 

November 

17 t. 

. . . . Marga 

1 

„ 

23 

December • 

16 .. 

. . . . P0tt9 

1 



Time of Sunrise. 
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Sun Rises and Sets. 


1914. 

Delhi. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

K 

t 

S. 

R. 

S. 

11. 

S. 

R. 

1 



H, M. 

H. M. 

H. M. 

II. M. 

II. M. 

H. M. 

H. M. 

11 . M, 

Jan. 1 


7 14 

5 35 

6 17 

5 3 

6 31 

5 53 

7 11 

6 12 

11 


7 15 

5 42 

6 19 

5 10 

0 35 

5 59 

7 14 

6 19 

21 


7 14 

5 51 

6 19 

5 17 

6 36 

6 5 

7 15 

6 25 

JU, •• 


7 10 

5 59 

6 17 

5 14 

6 36 

0 9 

7 14 

G 31 

Fob 10 


7 4 

6 7 

6 12 

5 30 

6 .34 

6 13 

7 10 

6 36 

p20 


6 50 

6 14 

6 6 

5 35 

6 30 

6 16 

7 5 

6 41 

Mar, 2 


0 46 

0 21 

5 58 

5 40 

6 25 

6 18 

6 58 

6 44 

12 


0 35 

0 27 

5 49 

5 44 

6 19 

6 19 

6 50 

6 47 

22 


0 24 

6 33 

5 40 

5 48 

6 13 

0 20 

6 42 

6 50 

Apr. 1 


6 12 

6 38 

5 30 

5 52 

6 6 

6 21 

6 34 

6 53 

11 


6 1 

6 44 

5 21 

5 55 

0 0 

6 21 

6 26 

6 55 

21 


5 51 

6 50 

5 13 

5 50 

5 53 

6 22 

15 18 

6 58 

May 1 


.5 41 

6 56 

5 5 

6 3 

5 48 

6 24 

6 11 

7 1 

11 


5 3.‘>. 

7 2 

4 59 

6 7 

5 45 

0 26 

6 6 

7 4 

21 


5 27 

7 8 

4 55 

6 12 

5 42 

6 28 

6 3 

7 7 

31 


5 24 

7 13 

4 52 

6 16 

5 41 

6 31 

6 1 

7 11 

m 










Z une 10 


5 22 

7 18 

4 51 

6 20 

5 41 

6 34 

6 0 

7 15 

20 


5 23 

7 21 

4 52 

6 23 

5 43 

6 37 

6 2 

7 18 

430 


5 26 • 

7 23 

4 55 

6 25 

1 5 45 

6 39 

6 4 

7 20 

July 10 


5 30 

7 22 

4 58 

6 25 

5 48 

6 40 

0 7 

7 20 

20 


5 35 

7 19 

5 2 

6 23 

5 51 

6 39 

6 11 

7 19 

30 


5 41 

7 14 

# 

5 6 

6 10 

5 53 

6 37 

0 14 

7 10 

Aug. 9 


5 46 

7 7 

5 11 

6 13 

5 55 

6 33 

0 18 

7 11 

19 


5 52 

0 57 

5 15 

0 0 

5 57 

6 29 

6 21 

7 4 

29 


5 57 

6 47 

5 18 

5 58 

5 58 

6 23 

6 23 

6 57 

Sept. 8 


6 2 

6 30 

5 21 

5 49 

5 58 

0 10 

6 25 

6 49 

18 


0 7 

6 24 

5 24 

5 39 

5 58 

6 9 

6 26 

6 40 

• 28 


6 12 

6 12 

5 27 

5 29 

5 58 

6 2 

6 28 

6 31 

Oct. 8 


6 17 

6 0 

5 30 

5 10 

5 59 

5 55 

6 30 

6 23 

• 18 


6 23 

5 49 

5 34 

5 10 

6 0 

5 49 

6 3.3 

6 15 

28, 


6 30 

5 40 

5 39 

5 3 

6 2 

5 45 

6 37 

6 9 

Nov. 7 


6 37 

5 32 

5 44 

4 57 

6 4 

5 42 

6 41 

6 4 

17 


6 4 j 

5 27 

5 50 

4 53 

6 8 

5 39 

0 46 

6 1 

27, 


0 5‘3 , 

1 5 21 

5 57 

4 51 

6 13 

5 39 

0 52 

6 0 

Dec. 7 


7 1 

5 24 

(f 4 

4 52 

0 19 

5 42 

6 58 

6 1 

17 


7#7 

5 27 

6 10 

4 55 

6 24 

5 45 

7 4 

6 4 

27 


7 12 

5 32 

• 

0 15 ’ 

5 0 

6 29 

5 50 

7 9 

6 9 


For Batfjda . . ^ 

Man^lay r. 

„ Hor^ong 

TqifCalcuUa. 


add 


H. M. 

1 0 
0 29 

0 47 


For Mangalore 
„ Bangalore 
„ Bangkok 


To or from Madras. 


add o‘ ^22 
0 10 
suht, 0 22 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, Ac. 
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Table of Wages, Income, &c. 


■s 


I 


■S 


I 


1 

6i 

M«0 0»0 W 

COCSOCOCO 

OSO Hf ® 0 
rH 

00 ® 00 

®®0©»-tf ®0®xf®0 

16 

«e 

OOOQOiHOS 

1H 0©| 0©1 
rH 

OCOrH CO rH 
rH rH rH 

Hf ©iHf ©1 A 
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ea 
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rH 

Hit CO CO kA CO 
rH rH rH 

kAiN Hf ©1 -f 

tHCO rH CO 0 
rH rH rH 
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rH 


(« 
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0 0 r-l iH W 

©ICO CO Hit Ht 
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fhe Monsoon of 1913. 


The met^rbibg’y t)f India is fully described j 
in pages 301-303. We give below, from offt- i 
ciul souices, a brief summary of the meteoro- 
logy and rainfall fbr the year 1913. 

The monsoon arrived at about the usual time 
on both sides of India, but it extended with 
unusual rapidity into th<* interior so that in 
the Punjab the first burst of monsoon rainfall j 
occurre^d in the second week of June, about a 
fortniglit In advance of the average. 

A vigorous monsoon prevailed, with but 
slight interruptions, until the middle of July 
and gave, on the whole, a fairly well distributed j 
rainfall. During the succeeding three weeks | 
a scries colour disturbances appealed o^er the 
Day; and of these two travelled westwards along 
the head of the Poninsnla causing a marked con- 
•centreriion of rainfall in the belt of the country 
astretening from Oiissa to vSiud to tlws detiiment 
o< the United Provinces, Central India, East, 
and Jlajputana. A break in tln' rains .'■et in 
over the interior of the country at the end of 
the flrst week in August, lasting for a fortnight, 
and after this monsoon conditions weie le- 
intnodbuced by a depression from the Day which 
crossed inland on the 22nd and travelled along ' 
the head of the Peninsula into Sind. Its dis- 
appearance was succeeded by tlui formation , 
over the Day on tlie 2Sth and 29th of another ' 
disturbance which also advanced to Sind, 'i'he [ 
effect of these two disturbances was to aceoii- j 
tuate #ie abnormal features of the rainfall dis- ! 
1-ribution w^ich had characterized July. i 

monsoon wcal^cued materially on tlic 4th of ! 


September, and ceased to give rain of any im- 
portance in the Urited Provinces and North- 
West and Central India after the 9th, which may 
thendore be regarded as tlie date of cessation 
of the regular monsoon rainfall of 1913 in those 
areas. As a rule monsoon conditions hold in 
Heptember in Central India and the west of 
the United Pro\ inees, while m the Central Pro- 
vinces and the east of the United Provinces 
the rainy season does not close until about the 
middle of October. In all these areas, however, 
it is pos.sible for rain to be brought by a storm 
from the. Day until the middle of November. 

On the mean of the whok? country, the mon- 
soon rainfall was only IJ" or 4 per cent in dc- 
h'ct, but its gcogniphical distribution was not 
satisfactory. 'I'hus tlie aggregate of the whole 
season was gieater than usual only in Burma, 
Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, the Punjab, South- 
West, Sind, Oujarat, Uenirul Jniiia West and 
Biuar, and below th<^ normal in the remaining 
twenty-two sub-divisions. Tlie defect was over 
20 p<*r e<‘';t in no less than eleven of the latter, 
and was serious, upwards ef 45 per cent, in the 
Uni<(‘d 1‘iovineeH West, Kujputana West,, (Cen- 
tral India East iiiid the Madras Deccan. 

The, most noteworthy features of the monsoon 
currents of this year thus were : (a) their early 
arrival in Upper India, {b) their weakness during 
the greati'r part of the season in the United 
Provinces, Kajputana and Central India, and 
their abnormal diversion to the comparatively 
dry zone of (iujaiat and Sind, and (c) their ex- 
treiiK'ly curly withdrawal from the central and 
noil hern parts of the country, 


lUiNFALP, June to Septemcer. 



Actual. 

Normal. 

1 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

[ Percentage 
departure 
from normal. 


„ 


„ 


IlMtiha 

811 

73*9 

-f 7*2 

+10 

Assam 

53* 7 

60*3 

— - 6 0 

-—11 

I^ngul 

Mhar and Orissa 

70 *0 

56* 1 

+13*9 

+25 

54*5 

45*3 

4 - 9*2 

4*20 

• 

United Provinces 

22*5 

3<>*6 

—14*1 

—39 

Punjab • 

16*5 

16*5 

0 

0 

North-Weit Frontier ftovineo 

3*4 

5 ’ 1 

— 1*7 

— 33 

iiind 

• 11*3 

4*8 

+ C'5 

+135 

llajputana 

12*9 

18*4 

— 6*4 

—35 

Bombay 

37*7 

38*6 

— 0*9 

—2 

‘Cenifal India 

25*2 

34*0 

-— 8*8 

—26 

Central ftovinces . . 

360 

40*0 

— 4*6 

—11 

Hyderaba# . , 

211 

27*1 

~ 6*0 

—22 

Mysore • - — 

15*1 

15*5 

— 0*4 

— — 3 

Madras* 

21 * 3 

26*1 

— 4*8 

—18 


Mean of India 


35.3 


86.9 


1.6 


— 4 
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Vaccination in India. 

VacciiiationH in British India arc performed by the agency of a special department established 
for the purpose and to a small extent by the staff attached to the ordinary hospitals and dispen- 
saries. The work is carried on as a branch of the Sanitary Department in each province under 
the general control of the provincial Sanitary Commissioner ; and the staff employed in 1911-12 
consisted of 18 European and 553 Indian supervising officers and 6,137 vaccinators, the latter 
including 2,341 licensed vaccinators employed in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

In the twenty-five years ending 1911-12 the number of persoifs vaccinated annually has 
nearly doubled. I'hc following table shows the number of persons vaceinated, the number of 
deaths from snnill-iwx, and the ratio of deaths per millc of population during the last five years. 

[iVote. — Deaths from small-ix)K entered in this table represent the registered mortality from 
this cause among the general population whetiier vaccinated or not, and the ratio of deaths bears 
on the population of the tracts in which registration of biiths and deaths is carried out.] 

Number of persons ropulatioii in which Deaths from llatio of deaths from 
vaccinated. births and deaths small-pox. small -pox per millc of 

were registered . popula tion . 

1907- 08 .. 9,160,873 225,921,260 103,988 .40 

1908- 09 .. 9,096,362 226,409,600 170,694 .76^ 

1909- 10 .. 9,015,414 226,394,326 101,152 .45 ' 

1910- 11 .. 8,996,120 226,438,7.33 51,315 .23 

1011-12 .. 10,591,708 238,688,110 58,535 .25' 

Number of Deaths. — Hie av(‘rag(‘ niimtM*r of deatlis from small-pox per millc of popula- 
tion in tile decade ending 1890-91 was *63, in the next decade '39, and in the last decade '42. 
The ratio of deatlis in 1911-12 is lowest in tlic United Provinces and relatively high in Madras, 
the North-A\'est Eroiiticr Province, and Eastern Bengal and Assam. In 1911-12 the number 
of primary and rc-vaccination operations was 8, 780, .525 and 903,724 against 8,286,600 and 
794,591, respectively, in th(i previous year. The numbers vaccinated by the special department 
arc divided not unequally between the sexes, males numbering 5,007,832 and females 4,434,974 
in 1911-12. The j)rimary eases numbered 8,675,420 as compared with 8,182,652 in 1910-11, 
and the percentage of success in tlie two years was 96*5 and 91*4 respectively. Of the re-vacci- 
nations, which increased from 750,869 in 1910-11 to 859,200 in 1911-12, 74‘2 per cent, fc'cre suc- 
cessful against 84 '9 in thi; previous year. Vaccinations at dispensaries showed alight increase, 
there having been 149, 629 operations in 1911-12 compared with 147,673 in the previous year. 
On an estimati'd birth rate of 40 per thousand of the census p)pidation, 48 '0 ‘per cent^of tlie 
children under a year old were protected by vaccination in 1911-12 as against 46*4 (luDng the. 
precedii'g year. The pereiaitag*' in th(‘ several provim es v aried greatly, frox 69 '1 in the Central 
Provinces and Herar and 65'8 in the Punjab to 19*0 in Burma and 8*5 in Coorg. 

Cost of the Department. — ^The cost of tire special va(\::inalion tIepartmMit in 1911-12 was 
lis. 15,61,261, the average for the five years endli'g in 1911-12 being Ks. 15,06,119. The bulk 
of the expenditure is defrayed from provincial, local, and irunicipal funds, divided in 1911-12 
as follows : — ' 

It S . 

Provincial . . . . . . . . . . 7, "^'9, 783 

Local 6,08,003 

Munklpal 2,27,594 4 © 

'J’he average cost of vacelnation per head In British India was tv^;) annas and ten pies In 

1911-12. T’he cost per head was highe.st in Bombay — eight annas and ni«e pies, and least in 
Bengal — one anna and five pies. O 

Compulsion. — Vaccination is compulsory in all the municipalith's and 193 •tillages and 
70 ranges of the Madras I’resideney. In Eastern Jk'ugal and Assam it is in force in all muni^ 
pallties except Barpi'ta and also in Sibsagar and Shillong stati(Ais and Jorhat and Gk>laghat 
unions. In the United Pn)vinees it is in force in all munieipalitics and cantoim.ents, but its 
provisions have been enforced in different places with va^yin^^dog^p^s of^tringency.'* The Vacci- 
nation Act was amended during 1907-08, so as Vo make it applicable to notified areas in these 
provinces, and steps are being taken to apply it to these areas grai'jally ; in# 911-12 the Act was 
applied U> three notified areas making a total of 40 in place of 37 in 1910-11. In the Punjab 
the Vaccination Act was extended to the town of KaluMagh in tlie Mainwali district durmg the 
year. In the CVntral Provinces a proposal to extend the Act to all iivunicipal towns is under 
eonsi'leration. Vaccination is compulsory throughout the admhiistrationa of Ajmer-]V#rwara 
aiul Coorg. As regards the other provinces the number of towns or municipalities* where the 
Act Is in force is noted below ; — * 

Burma .. .. .. ., .. ,.47 towns out of 

Bengal 132 „ „ 182 

Punjab 41 • 171 

North-West Frontier Province . . . . 10 „ „ 20 

Bombay 108 „ „ 199 

Central Provinces 59 i^ucicipaiities .. 59 
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Hospitals in India. 

Itb8i)itals and dispoiisaries in British Bulia are divided into the six classes shown in the 
margin :~Thc mst two classes include all institutions maintained from Provincial funds ard 
I. State— PiTblic under Goveniment management. The fact that an institu- 

II. State— Special tion possesses endowments or receives contributions from local 

(i) 1 ohco funds or private subscriptions is not regarded as a reason for 

(ii) Forest and Surveys not classing it as “ State,'* so Jong as Provincial or Imperial 

(iii) Canals funds arc practically responsible for all the charges connected 

(iv) Others with it. Hospitals and dispensaries of the first class arc open 

to all comers, while those coming under the .second head serve only that special section of the 
public indicate iu the sub-classification. 

Tlv> tliiid class includes all institutions the mainagement of wliidi is vested in local boards 

HI. Local Fund. or municipalities or wliicli are guaranteed or maintained by 

local or municipal funds. 'I'lie fact tliat sucli sin institution 
is aided by private subscriptions, or rcc(‘ives assistance from 
floveriimeut in the shape of part of the salary of the medical ollicer, grants of medicine, or 
otherw'ise, is not regarded as a rcsi.soii for not classing it sis a local fund dispensary so long as its 
existence is practically dependent ui»ou locsil funds. 

The fourth class includes institution.s siJmost entirely suppoited by private subscriptions 
* IV. Private: aided. or guarantee, but receiving some aid from Government or 
local funds. 

The flfth class is comprised of institutions maintained entirely at tlu^ cost of private indl- 

V. Private: non -aided vidusils or assoeisitions. Tlie fact iliat (loveniment provides 

a superior iiispc^ctiug agency is not regarded as a reason for 
treating an institution of tliis kind as “ private-ai(hHl.” 

VI. Railway. 'I'he sixth class comprises all railway dispensaries whether 

maintained by State railways or otliers, 

'I'he number of institutions open on tin; last day of 1911 in each of the above six classes was 
as follows : — 


Class I ion (’lass 111 2,207 

Class II . . . . . . . . 2.38 Class J V . . . . . . 247 

Police . . . . . . . . 278 'j Class V . . . . . , 709 

4ii Forests and Hurveys . . 7 Vlass VI 375 

Calais . , . . . . 109 V 455 

Others (H J Total 4,251 

Number of Patients. — '/he number of indoor and oiit<loor luiiients treated in each pro- 


]^luidras 

Bengal . . p. 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Easttru Bengal and As.^^am 
liombay** 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma 

Portli-West Frontier Province 
Baluchistan . . 

Coorg • 

Ajmcr-3lcnvara 

• 'J'otal 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

98,785 

6,347,626 

6,446,409 

98,780 

4, .871,073 

4,969,853 

90,891 

4,833,055 

4,92:3,946 

84,101 

4,512,078 

4,596,177 

34,. 584 

4,535,185 

4,569,769 

71,788 

.J,21(L2]8 

4,285,006 

18,834 

2,160,886 

2,179,720 

71,973 

1,580,528 

1,052,501 

20,241 

992,044 

1,01,285 

5,839 

300,332 

306,171 

2,359 

78,156 

80,515 

957 

67,446 

68,403 

602, 1 30 

34,488,627 

35,090,757 


'I'he total numlicr of surgical operations pi'iformed in all lio.spitals and clispensaiies W'as 
1,:139,911, being at the rate^of one operation for every 30 patients indoor and outdoor. 

The yilome of JhC Hosnitals- and dispensaries in tlie grouii eonsisting of Htate-Public 
(Class I^ Local Fuml (Class in) and Ihivate-aided (Class IV) institutions was Bs. 1,30,43,592, 
as compared with Its. 1,19,53,295 in the prefious year. As mucli as 80 per cent of this total was 
derived from ti» following sources : — J909 1910 1911 

• Rs. Its. Its. 


(rovemmenteontributioi>.P .. .. 41,22,892 4.3,03,58.5 46,52,892 

Prom Lofal Funds .. .. 34,27,363 34,11,253 34,69,424 

From Municipal Funds .. .. 22,08,284 22,86,508 23,16,070 

'I’hl; remainder was mainly derived from interest on investments and from subscriptions 
(Rs. 2,8^887 from Kuropeaiis and Its. 7,20.584 from lndian.s). 

. In tme last ftvc years the income from lmi>erial or Provincial Funds show'od a decrease by 
H.8 pA cent, but^he income from Local Fund.s showed an increase by 19.2 per cent, and that 
from Alunieiml Funds by 21 .6 per cent. 

The expenditur^in 19n. amounted to Its. 1,29,93,987 (including Rs. 7,30,000 invested), of 
which Rs. 56,41,872 (43 per cent) represents salaries and wages. 'The other principal items of 
(Expenditure were : drugs and medicines Rs. 17,20,310 (13 fier cent), the cost of indigenous drugs 
representing 9 per cent of thil sum* diet Rs. 12,33,778 (10 per cent) ; and construction and 
repairs Rs. 18,43,712 (14 per cent). 
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Sanitary t^rogress in India. 


1 (a) Sanitation . — Tlie non-rccurring grants 
for urban sanitation in 1913-14 amounting to 
350 lakhs will bo distributed as follows: — 
Its. 

United Provinces.. 27,50,000 
Madras . . 27,00,000 

Bombay . . 27,00,000 (of which half a 

lakh is in- 
tended for 
tile Bombay 
Bacteriolo- 
gical Labo- 
ratory). 

Bengal .. 20,00,000 

Punjab . . 14,50,000 

Burma . . 10,50,000 

Central Provinces. 10,50,000 
Biliar and Orissa . 10,00,000 
.\8sam . . :i, 00 ,ooo 

In addition tiie. following non-reeurring 
grants amounting to 13] laklis have been made 


for snccUil schemes: — 

Bs. 

Noilh-West I’rontier Province .. 2,00,000 
i)elhi Province (for J)ellii eity) . . .5.00,000 
Mysore (for Bangalore) .. .. 4,00,000 

Central India (for Indore llesi- 

deney Bazar) 2,00,000 

BaluchKtan (for Cjuetta) .. .. 50,000 

Coorg (for Mercara) . . . . 2.5,000 


(5) of the recurring gnints for sanitation 
amounting to 45 lakhs a year, 5 lakhs will be 
res('rvod for researcli and anti-malarial pro- 
jects and the remaining 40 lakhs will be distri- 


uted as follows 

Bs. 

Aladras 

. 6,00,001) 

Bombay 

. 6,00,000 

United Provinces .. 

. 6,00,000 

Bengal 

. 5,(K),000 

Punjab 

. 4,00,000 

Bihar and Orissjv . . 

. 3,00,000 

Burma 

. 3,00,000 

Cenfml Provinces . . 

. 3,00,000 

Assam . ^ 

. 50,000 

Bangalore . . 

. 50,000 

Nortii-Wcst Frontier Province 

. 50,000 

Delhi 

. 50,000 


lleserv(f to meet unforseen de- 


mands) 2,00,000 

The distriburlon botli of tin? non-recurring 
and recurring grants is based mainly on a con- 
sideration of the proportionate urban popu- 
lation, that is to say coininuiiitics of 5000 and 
upwards, or in w'hieh some form of Municipal 
Administrations in forcti inodiflod, where ne- 
cessary, in accordance with list of scheme,s 
actually ready and waiting for funds in each 
pi-ovlnce. 

2. The grant of 5 lakhs recurring for *i-e- 
soarch and anti-malarial projects lias been 
allotted to the Indian llcsearch Fund. The 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, will 
explain in detail the natun; of the research 
work in progress. 

3. Cewe*. — Local Governments will now be 
hi a position to supplement the resources of 
District Boards bv making over to them the 
ontiro net proceeds of the land cess in those 
l^vinccs In which a considerable portion of 
this cess has hitherto been diverted for pro- 
vincial purposes. The provinces thus afiected 


and the actual net gain to District boards df 
iiu:omo are shown below; — 

Rs. 

Bengal .. .. *. .. 24,93,000 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 22,92,000 

United Provinces .. .. 29,63,000 

Punjab 2,08,000 

North-West PronVicr Province . . 26,000 

Total . . 79,72,000 

This is a matter in which the Education 
D(“partment as being in charge of Local self- 
government has been interested from the' very 
first. They an*, interested also from the point 
of view of Sanitation. The Govcnimcnt of 
India trust that a substantial portion of the 
sum now added to the resources of the boards 
will be, set apart for the improvement of the 
rural water supply, for antlmalarial molsures, 
for tlic protection of grain stores and markets 
in plaguc-infectcd localities, and generally for 
tile sanitation of villages andr small towns. 
Genera! schemes of rural sanitation are not yet 
sutfieiently ad\ance(l to justify tlic Govern- 
ment of India in making large grants for this 
object. But tli(3 Goveniment of India are 
deeply interested in the subj«‘ct and will con- 
sider favourably any proposal to utilise for 
rural sanitation part of the grants now made 
provid(3d a practical sclieinc is put forward, 

4. Sanitary services. — Sclicmcs for the re- 
organisation of the Sanitary services %j>n the 
lines of the Education Depart mcEjt. Resolution 
No. 921-936, dated 23rd May 19lf, arc matur- 
ing in the vareous provinces. *When brought 
into force the number of Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners will have been increased from 
13 to 26. the number of trained Ist class Health 
Officers from 7 to 29 and offend class Health 
Officers froni* 7 to 92, and it is hoped that 
Indians will be appointed in increasing num- 
bers to the Sanitary Services. The assignment 
of Its. 2,30,000 recurring •irom Imperial to 
Provincial r('vcnues shd.v.i in this year’s Bud- 
get has been increased to Rs. 2,91,000 in order 
to provide for c'xpansion. The foundations 
ar(3 thus being laid of modem A*nitary cstaib- 
lishments whicli will ni^doubt grow. 

One of the matters b|pught out at the 
Madms Sanita^ Conference was the urg^it 
need of organising Sanitary Engineering Estab- 
lishments. bocal Govemmonts MUve been 
addressed on the subject. •* 

5. Since Jami&ry 1911 when the Depart- 
ment got to -work grai^ have blen made to 
Iwal Governments amoiuiting to tliree orores 
rorty-ftve lakhs of rupees or £ 2,300,000 non- 
recurring and foi^'two laktis and tkinetv-ono 
thousand rupees recurring or £ 286,066| for 
schemed* of urban and general sanitation. 

A grant of ten lakhs«of rupees or £66,666| 
non-rocurring and of five lakhs ol ruplb or 
£ 33,3331 recurrlnc has also been maUo to the 
Indian Research fund for roserclf and anti- 
malarial pj;pjects. ^ 

The grants thus aggr^ato four brores two 
lakhs and ninety-one tboosand rupees, of 
which forty-scvelh lakUI> and ninety-one thou- 
sand rupees or £ 319,400 are recurring and tbreie 
crores and dfty-flvo lakhs of rupees or 
£ 2,8664^661 lire non-ieeurring. 



Bengal Covenanted Pilot Service. 


Appointments ^ the Bengal Pilot Service 
are made by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Government of Bengal ; the latter 
appointments are limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and arc piadc undei; separate 
regulations. In the case of appointments 
made by the Secretary of State, preference is 
given, caeteria paribus, to candidates who have 
passed through one of the training ships “ Wor- 
cester *’ and “ Conway.” 

Candidates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 

When on the running list : — 


Junior Leadsmen .. ..107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen . . 13.5 a month 

Fir&ii Mate Leadsmen ,. ..160 a month 

When employed as Cliief and Second Officer: — 
Chief Officers of pilot vessels Rs. 160 a month 

As Second Officers of pilot ves- 
sels . . Rs. 135 a month 

Plus a mess allowance of Rs. 40 a month. 

After five years’ service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice is allowed to appear at an examination to 
qualify him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
but if ho shows exceptional ability, and has 
passed ^ch previous examination on his first 
attemp" bears a very good cliaracter, and is 
otherwise wel reported on, this period may, 
with the speclui sanction of (V)vernmcnt, bo 
reduce# to 4i years. After three years’ service 
as Mate Pilot, ho i^ permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Pilot, ang, if successful, is promoted 
to that grade on the occurrence eg a vacancy. 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Master 
Pilots’ grade, of Jhen who have pa.sscd the 
Branch Pilots’ exaniiaation. If the I.ocal 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot, 
Is, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly, 
it arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as nu^ seem desirable when 
the results of that* examination are commu- 
nicated. In particular, Pilots are medically 
examined e^er the occurrence of any accident 
the vessel in their pilotage charge, if the 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was in any ^y attributable to nhysical unflt- 
n^s on the*<part of tho^ilot. • ^ 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary wliile 
on pilotage duty, Out receiv«Fas their remune- 
ration a share, at present 60 per eeq^,, but 
liable to alteration at ^ the discretion of the 
Goverynent of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 
paid by slpps piloted by them. The Govern- 
ment of Bqimal reserves to itself the right to 
require all pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Miuiner*s Certificate before •they are 
promoted to be Senior Master Pilots. Every 
member di the ]Mlot Seiy^ice is»subject to such 
roles as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of 
the Government of India, may (rom time to 


pointments must not be less than IS and not 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro- 
duce a Board of J’radc or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a foreign -going ship, and evidence 
of liavliig served at sea not less than two years 
in a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 300 
tons. The rates of pay and allowances of 
J.eadsinen Apprentices while on duty are as 
follows, without exchange compensation al- 
lowance : — 


'| Phis r>0 per rent of the lead money rol- 
S lected from the ships on which they do 
J duty. 

time respectively make in regard to discipline, 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers lii 
tlie service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of sliips to bo allotted to the several grades, 
etc., and in all respects he is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, anil is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services . — Bengal is the only 
province that has a covenanted pilot service : 
elsewhere pilotage is under tlie control of the 
Local Port Trust. In Bombay, for example,, 
the Port Trust have drawn up tlie following 
rules for entry into the service : 

To be eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must bo British 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of age but not 
more than 32. They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in Port Office 
for form and colour vision as proscribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufficiently hardy or strong cons- 
titution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they; 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and if ho passes he will be eligible for 
appointment as a 3rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per- 
forming a Pilot’s duties within six months 
after the date of his ap^lntmcnt, is liable to 
be struck off tlie Hat. Promotion to the va- 
rious grades in the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re- 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There arc 18 Pilots, six in each 
grade, who are paid according to the number 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
Ist Grade Pilot is about Rs. 850, 2nd Grade 
about Rs. 750 and 3rd Grade about U«. 650. 
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Wild Animals and Snakes. 


In the 25 years ending in 1911 the number 
of human beings reported to have been killed 
in Britisii India by wild animals was 67,389, 
and by snakiss 543.994, making togethc^r a 
total of 011,383, but tlie figures are far from 
accurate. Up to the year 1900 deaths from 
mad dogs and jaekals were ineludid in tlie 
returns, but as tlicse animals are not ordi- 
narily dangerous to human bedngs or cattle, 
the figures have been omitted since 1901 
'I’lie average number of iktsous kill(*d during 
successive quinquennia since 1876 is as fol- 
lows : — 



Hy 

wild 

anin als. 

By 

•snakes. 

Five years ending 1880 .. 

3,090 

17,214 

„ „ 1^<85 .. 

2,752 

19,60.5 

M „ 1890 .. 

2,581 

21,267 

„ ,, ,, 1895 .. 

2,925 

21,054 

>, „ ifioo .. 

3,450 

22,175 

„ 1005 .. 

2,461 

22,296 

„ „ „ 1010 .. 

2,210 

21,571 

For the year 1911 .. 

1,898 

21,312 


As regards the mortality from wild animals 
it will be observ('d that the average number 
of deaths Is lowest in the quinquennium end- 
ing 1910. The abnormal number of deaths 
In th(i quinquennium ending 1900 is ascribed 
indirectly to the fanjiuo conditions prevailing 
in Bengal during the year 1900, wl)ieh drove 
people in large numbers to the jungles in searcli 
of food, while tlie drought also brought down 
wild animals into the open country in search 
of water 'I'he total number of persons killed 
in 1911 aggregated 1,898 as compared with 
2,382 in 1910, the decrca.se being noticeable 
In every province except liombay, but there 
the total number of deaths was 26, as compared 
with 22 In the previous y<'ar. 

The tiger is the animal most destructive to 
human life, and is respon.siblc for 38 per cent 
of the total number of deaths caused by wild 
animals la the last five years. Leopards, 
wolves, and boars account for J.5, 12, and 4 
per cent, respectively. 

Of the total number of persons (namely 
1,898) killed in the year 1911, the tiger account- 
ed for 762, the leopar<l for 253, and wolves 
and bears for 270. Elephants and hyenas 
are the two other jlasses whose ravages are 
distinguished iti the returns ; between them 
they were responsible for 76 deaths in 1911. 
Of the 565 deaths attributed to " other ani- 
mals,” 243 are assigned to alligators and 
crocodiles, 63 to wild pigs, 24 to buffaloes, 23 
to wild dogs, and 160 to unspecified animals. 


The average annual mortality from snake- 
bite fell froTU 22,296 in the quinquennium 
ending 1905 to 21.571 in *he last qumquen- 
niura. In 1911, there wore 24,312 deaths 
froir- this cause against 22,478 in the previous 
year, all provinces except the Kasteni Bengal 
and Assmn, the rin;jab and the Central Pro- 
vinces, contributing towards the increase. 
It is noticeable that there wore twelve deaths 
from seake-hite for every one caused by wild 
anin als in the year under review. 

Loss of Cattle. — hi the 25 years dealt 
with in these tables, the number of cattle killed 
by wild animals and snakes was 2,067,920 and 
187,436, rc.spoctively, making a total of 
22,255,3.56. 'J he average 'number of cattle 
killed during successive quinquennia since 
1876 is as follows : — 



By 

wild 

animals. 

snakes. 

Five years ending 

1880 .. 

47,969 

3,0.52 


1885 .. 

47,501 

1,810 

» M M 

1890 .. 

63.030 

3,157 


1895 .. 

83.955 

4,857 


1900 .. 

82,465 

M «»476 


1005 .. 

8-.7C1 

9,322 

M M 

1910 .. 

*90,037 

0 10,072 

For the year 

1911 !. 

01,704 

10,534 


In the casi.'of cattle, tlio leopard Is even more 
destructive tlian the tiger, and between them 
they arc responsibh' for 80 i^yr cent of the total 
deaths from wild animals in the last five years 
(the propoitioii being r ^ leopards 48 per cent 
and tigers 32 per cent). Wolves come next 
witli 12 per cent. 

Of the total number of cattle®killed (nanibly 
91,704) by wild anim,Js exclusively in 1911, 
tlie leopard accounted for :^2,745, the tiger for 
28,832, and wolves for 11,922. Of the c^tle 
destroyed by ” other animals ”, .56 per cent 
is ascribed to wild dogs. ' ' ^ 

The statistics relating to the Destructira 
of Wild Animals and jSnakes, especially the 
hatter, are oven more'-' imperfect than those 
rhowing the deaths of human beings and cattle. 
The rewards giwn by Qjfivemment for the 
destnietion of wild beasts have averaged 
Rs. l,G'o,652 annually for the last three years, 
of wdiich 64 per cent is on account of tigers and 
leopards killed. • 

The total number of licenses issued under the 
Indian Arras Act, '1878, in 1911, i» Form XV J 
(for purposes of sport, protectlono or display) 
and Form^ XVII and XVIII (for ipurposfes of 
destruction of wild anfrdals doing injury to 
human beings, cattle, oor crops) was 21.448; 
of the number granted In previous years some 
160,566 continued still in force, 
o 
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Public and other Holidays for 1914. 

The following holidays are sanctioned by Government Under Section 25 of Act XXVI of 
1881, entit’od the “ Negotiable Instruments’ Act, 1881,” in addition to the New Year’s Day (Ist 
January), Good ftriday (10th April) and Christmas Day (25th December), which ‘are already 
specified as holidays under the above section : — 


Maha Shivaratfi 




. . February 

23 


Holi 




. . iilarch 

11 


Jamshedi-Naoroz 




. . March 

21 


llamnavami . . 




. . April 

4 


Easter 




.. April 

11 A 

13 

Zarthost-no-diso 




.. dime 

19 


Cocoanut Day 




. . August 

5 


Gokul Ashtami 




. . August 

14 


Hamzan-Id and Ganes 

fr Chaturthi 


.. August 

24 


Parsi New Year 




.. September 11 A 

12 

Khurdad Sal . . 




.. Septenrber 17 


Dasara 




Seirtenrbor 28 


Divali 




. . October 

19 A 

20 

Bakri Id 




. . October 

30 


Christinas 




.. December 

24 A 

26 

New Year’s Eve 




December 

31 



The following are the Hindu, Parsi, Mohoniedan, Jewish, Jain and Chrlstain holidays rc» 
cognised by Government for the year 1914 in addition to those under the Negotiable Iiistrumcnta 
Act, 1881 

HINDU. 

Makar Baiikrant ,, .. .. January 14 

PAKSI— Shehk^jshahi. 


A^lar Jashan 
Gat ha Giihamburs 

t 

A ’van .%isluan 
A'dar Jashan 
Zarth9st-no-diso 
Gutha Gahanibi'u.> 
New Year 
JCliurdi^ Sal . . 


PAUSI— Kadmj, 


MAHOMED AN— SUNNI. 


May 18 

September 9 & 10 


March 

April 

May 

Allgust 

August 

August 


20 

18 

20 

10 A 1 1 
12 A 13 
18 


Shab-e-Ban'it 


. . July 

10 

Bamzan ’Id 


Angu^t 

25 

A’jtiura 


. . November 

30 

Maliiiu Fair Bombay City only) 

l)i;comber 

3 

• MAIIO.MEDAN— 

Shiah 


Shaliadat-e-Iinanr Hasan . . 


.. January 

26 

<Id-e-Mavlud . . 


. . February 

13 

Ramzan ’Id . . 


August 

25 

A’shura .. 

JEWISH. 

. . November 

30 

Pesacli 

• 

. . April 

11 A 17 

Rosli Bhshana 0 . . 


.. September 21 A 22 

Kippur 

. . 

. . September 29 30 

Sukkoth .• 


. . October 

5 A 13 


JAIN. 



•Clraitra Slid 15 ... 

‘ t - t 

. , April 

10 

Shravan Vad 13 to Bhadrava Sud 1 

, . August 

19 to 22 

ftainvat Sari . . . . , . . 

rt 

, . August 

25 

•Pajusan # . • . . . . 

. * . . 

, , August 

26 

Ivart^k Sud 15 


. . November 

2 


CHRISTIAN 



Day following New Year’s Day 


.. Jrnuary 

2 

Christmas .t 

.. 

. . December 

28, £9 A 30 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


Tho annual report of the Indian Telegraph 
Department for 1912-1*3 states that new wireless 
telegraph stations were opened during the year 
at Karachi and Butcher Island, horn bay, with 
a working range of COO miles, for tlic exchange 
of ships at sea, and the temi)orary station at 
Bombay was closed. In addition to tho erec- 
tion by the department of the four large Marconi 
stations at Karachi, Kagpnr, Lahore and 
Bombay, an important event of interest in 
India has been the largo increase which has 
taktn place in the number of ships fitted for 
wircles.s telegraphy. Most of tlic passenger 
steamers plying regularly in Indian waiters 
uro now fitted with wireless apparatn.s. The 
increased demands luadt* by .ship.s on the coast 
station.s have been nu't by opening a ih^w 
station at Karachi, and by arranging that 
Calcutta, Diamond Island, Mergui and Victoria 
Point shall operate by night as well as by 
day. 

Licences to Officers.. — The Government 
of India have decided that the granting 
of licences to military ofheers in respect of 
win Uiss t(degraph apparatus used for experi- 
mental purpose's shall regulated by the 
following general principlts: (1) When an 
officer conducts (*xperirnents in wireh's.s tele- 


graphy in his official capacity at tho expense 
of Government no licence is required, but only 
exocutiv permission, whichimay bo given so 
far as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) When an offlq?r carries on experiments 
as a j)rivato individual at his own expense ho 
must obtain a licence. If the approval of tho 
military authorities is required to what he 
propos('s to do he should obtain such approval 
befon. the Director-General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, is approached. The licence will then 
be submitted by th(‘ Director-General, Posts 
and Teh^graphs, for the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(3) With reference to the above, attention 
is drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to own and use wireless telCgraphy 
apparatus or installations, experimental or 
otherwise. Applications for such licences will 
b(; submitted through tho t'hief of tho General 
Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
the apparatus showing (a) system it is proposed 
to employ, (0) muxiniuni range of signalling 
with applicants own receiving apparatus, (c) 
power (curr< nt and voltage ), (d) source of 
lK)wer. 


MILITARY FLYING SCHOOL. 


The Government of India have .sanctioned 
the establishment of an Indian ('entral FIjing 
School, at Sitapur, with effect from the 1st 
October, 1913. Tho object of tliis .school is- to 

S ain experience in aviation under Indian cou- 
itlons with a view to its ultimate expan.sion 
as ar training e.stabli.shment. 'I'he Commandant 
has entire control of the school under the direct 
orders of Army Headquarters. The school 
consists of a commandant and three ffying 
officers with the necessary medical and subordi- 
nate personnel. The Briti.sh and Indian sub- 
ordinate staff will consist of civilians only who 
will be engaged on contract for specified periods. 
They will not be required to fly and conse- 
quently will not be eligible for the gratuities 
and special peiisiors admissible to those injured 
on flying duty. They will bo provided with 
free quarters. 

Conditions of appointment. — The quali- 
fying conditions of appointment for the com- 
mandant, and flying officers, arc as follows : — 

(1) To hold a Royal Aero Club’s pilot certi- 
ficate ; (2) to bo recommended by his Com- 
manding officer ; (3) medical fitness (as stated 
below); (4) not less than two years’ service 
(British service), three years’ service (Indian 
Army). In addition Indian Army officers must 
have qualified for “ final retention (5)’ hot 
above tho rank of Captain ; (6) a natural bent 
for the mechauical ; (7) to be unmarried.* ' 

Officers will be apTOinted to the staff of the 
school for a period of four years from the date j 
of joining, the appointment being probationary j 


for the first .six months, they w’ia be seconded 
in their regime. its. An officer ,vlio is found at 
any time to be unfitted for the dutiel»^of tho 
appointment .will be reqi ired to rejoin his 
Regiment. If injured on flying duty the Com- 
mandant and flying officers ». ill be eligible for 
gratuities and pen.sions under the conditions 
and at the rates laid down in Army Regulations, 
India, Volume 1, Paragraph 748 et seq. For 
officers who have been wounded in action in the 
event of death within iiox’en years as the result 
of injuries so received pensions, etc., may be 
awarded under the conditions applicable to the 
case of officers killed in actiCvi or dyinaj of 
wounds received in aqjjon. 

Staff of the schooi^-Tho staff of^hc 
Indian Central Flying School will consist or: — 
1 Commandant at Rs. 1,200 per mensem and 
3 flying officers Rs, 800 each per mer sem.* 

British Subordinates : 1 cngjjueer, 1 sail- 
maker, 2 raaWiinists, 2 figgers, ana J, repair shop 
’'mechanic. 

Indian Suborf?, mates : V carpenter, 1 sail- 
makcr. 6 fltteis, 2 riggers, 2 rep^r shop mecha- 
nics, abd 1 storekee^r. 

Details of pay admissible will be pqblighcd 
hereafter. 

Commandant, Capt. S. D. Massy, 2^th Punjabis 
JtAstructdrg — ‘ ^ 

Capt. C. G. Hoarei sAh Horse. « 

Lt. H. L. Reilly, 8Sf Punja^fts. 

^^Lt. C. L. N. Newwall, 2nd Qurkha Bified, 
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Chief Towns' of India. 


The following table gives the population of 
the chief towns of India as shown in the census 
returns of 1901 and 1911. The names of towns 
in Native States are printed in italic?. The 
figures include the population of cani/>nment8 
and ra!.*itary lines. It will be noted that the 
figures for Calcutta include suburbs, but, to 
quote the Bombay ^ensus report : — “ The 
population of Calcutta (excluding Howrah) is 
896,067 and subsequent to the census Glasgow 
has been attempting to manipulate its bounda- 
ries so as to include a large area of suburbs. 
Whether the attempt bo successful or not, it is 
certain that so long as tho present census figures 
are current Bombay still justifies her proud 
boast of being the first city in India and the 
second in the Empire.” 

1901. 1911. 

Calcutta and suburbs .. 1,100,738 1,222,313 

Bombay . . . . 776,006 979,445 

Madras .. .. 509,346 518,660 

Hyderabad .. .. 448,466 500,623 

Rangoon .. .. 234,881 293,316 

Lucknow .. .. 264,049 259.798 


Delhi 

1901. 

208,575 

1911. 

232,837 

Lahore 

202,964 

228,687 

Ahmcdabad 

185,889 

216,835 

Benares 

209,331 

203,804 

Banqalore * . . . 

169,046 

189,485 

Agra 

188,022 

185,449 

Cawnpore 

197,170 

178,557 

Allahabad 

172,032 

171,697 

Poona 

153,320 

158,850 

Amritsar 

162,429 

152,756 

Karachi 

116,663 

161,903 

Mandalay 

183,816 

138,299 

Jaipur 

160,167 

137,098 

Patna 

134,785 

136,153 

Madura 

105,984 

134,130 

BarciUy 

131,208 

129,462 

126,344 

Srinaqnr 

122,618 

Trichinopoly 

104,721 

122,028 

M ecrut 

118,129 

116,227 

Surat 

119,306 

114,863 

Dacca 

90,542 

108,551 

Nagpur 

127,734 

101,416 

Jubbuli>ore 

90,316 

100,651 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


The number admitted irto asylums in Bri- 
tish India in 1911 was 1,667, the average of 
the five years ending 1911 being 1,577 ; on 
the first day of the year there were 5,837 al- 
ready in the asylums ; and the total asylum 
population of the year was 7,634, including 
130 re -admissions. The average daily popu- 
latidlr was 5,981, of whom 4,730 were males 
and 1,251 females. Tljere can be little doubt 
that the casys admitted into asylums repre- 
8ent#only a small proportion of the insane 
population. 

The religion of the lunatics admitted during 
the year was^s follows : 168 Christiaii.s, of 
whom 94 WCTo Europeans mnl Eurasians, 
1,030 Ilmdus, 410 Muhammadans, 182 of other 
religions. 

Christians, wb# arc mainly drawn from tlie 
Indians and Eurasi^ of Bombay and Madras 
were 9 . 3 per cent oi the whole, this ratio very 
largely exceeding the ratio of Christiars to the 
total po pulsion. The explanation of this i.s 
To be found m the fact that tho insane amongst 
Christians are nsuallf removed to an asylum 
on the outbreak f f an attack of insanity, but 
Hot so in the case of Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans. (kdy about 57.3 per cent of the ad- 
> missions were Hindus, this low proportion 
being probably due to th^ fact that many 
harrales.s binatics of that religion remain at 
large are not fbrought t# the asylums. 
Muhammadans who arc most numerous in flic 


Punjab, Bombay. Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
contributed 22.8 per C('nt. a proportion which 
is below their ratio to tho gei oral population 
in the reporting provinces. 

Forms and Causes.— The prevailing forms 
of insanity in the asylum population in 1911 
arc .stated to have been mania 3,780 cases, 
melancholia 1..S28, doniontia 1,114, epileptic 
iii-sanity 47.3, and idiocy .364. 

Amongst the alleged causes of iiisai'ity no 
less than 875 cases are attributed to hemp- 
drugs (charas, ganja, and bhang) ; hereditary 
and congenital insanity aeeounts for 594 cases ; 
epilepsy for 590, and alcoholism for 265 cases ; 
while the use of opium is n sponsible ten only 
34 eases, of wJiieli 8 are ascribed to opium 
smoking and 26 to oinum eating. To moral 
causes as many us 841 cases are assigned ; but 
tile elassifleatior is defective, tlie cause of 
insanity being unknown in about half tho 
eases in the asylums and inaccurately stated 
ill many others. 

Expenditure.— The c.xpendituie on tho 
asylums, wliich has averaged Ks. 10.62 lakhs 
annually and which an ountod to Rs. 11,30,750 
in 1911, is defrayed for the most part by tho 
State. Of the expenditure Iti 1911 lor instance, 
Rs. 9,41,745 was bonic by tlie State, Rs. 1,10,931 
was obtained from fees, and Rs. 78,074 from 
other source.- . 


• # WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The movement in favour of wom^ suffrage received and acknowledged by Mr. A. Priestly; 
has hitherto received little support^in India. Alliance Bank of Simla, Mussorie, who has 
On July 29, 1913, a^meeting was held at the consented to act as treasurer. 

Grrad i^ntral Hotel, Mussorie, to inaugurate 

an AU-lMia Branch of |he National Leai^ue Shortly after the formation of the branch 
for Opp^tig Woman Suffrage. All wishing society recorded above, a meeting was held 
to* join Jme AU-Indla Branch of fhe National in the same hotel at Mussorie to inaugurate, a 
League are requested to send their names and branch of tho National Union of Women’s 
sub^rAtions /one rupee annum) to Mrs. Suffrage Societies. Mr<». Hallowcs was elected 
EUys Walton, Couper Roaa, Lucknow, or to president ; Mrs. C. Milne, Vice-president ; Mice 
the General .Secretary. Miss De Gruythcr, Weatherley, Hon. Secy.; and Miss Mlchell, H6a. 
7ephyr Lodge, Mua^one. Dt^ations will be Treasurer. 



5i 6 Boy Scoots. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powcll (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, and the Boy Scouts Association has 
received the patronage of the Viceroy and the 
heads of the local governments. 'J’he aim of 
the Association is to develop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their character- 
training them in habits of observation, obe- 
dience and self-reliance— inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others— and t(‘aching 
them services useful to the public and handi- 
crafts useful to theins(‘lves. 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Ifeadquarters is officially publi-^fjed for 
information The Afisist*inl Chief Com.'nis- 
sionet deals with all matters rf Organisation 
and Discipline, including the issue of Warrants 
to new D)cal Associations and Officers, also tlu; 
registration of new troops, which should be 
applied for on Form C. obtainable from the 
Goner^ Secretary. Ueeommeiulations for 
awards of Life Saving Medals and Certificates 
should bvi made to him and also all applications 
for exemption from tlie swimming test for 1st 
class (Regulation 21) and all corresi)OiKlenec 
on the subj^'ct of Challenges 'I’rophies. Cor- 
n'spondonce on the above, subjects should be 
addrosstMl to him at Fort William. Calcutta, 
by liOcal Secretaries, (du'inis throwfh the Dis- 
trict and provincial Commissioner when' such 
exist. The (leneruL Secretary (Captain 'I'. 11. 
Baker, Ciibbon Road, Rangalore.) (finals with 
routine matters, otfteiul publications, sah^ of 


badges, and also all matters connected with the 
official publication. The Boy Scouts Gazette of 
India. liOcal Secretaries can communicate 
with him direct on these matters and it is not 
necessary to refer to the Commissioners on such 
subjects. 

The Boy Scouts Gazette of India published 
monthly, is the official organ of the Movement 
in India and in it are notified all official notices 
and orders issued by Ahe Indian Headquarters. 
It is obtainable from the General Secretary, 
Subscription Rs. 1-4-0 per annum. 

Headquauteus Staff in India. 

Chief Commissioner, — Ijeut.-Gcneral Sir Robert 
I. Scallon, K.c.D., k.cm.e., d.s.o , i.D.c., Luck- 
now, 

Private Secretary to Chief Commissionei^—CsL^^toin 
W. K. Danieil, 123rd Outram’s Rifles. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner — The Hon’bic Major- 
General W. R. Bird wood, C.S.I.. C.I.E.,^•.s.o., 
Simla. 

Commissioner for Sea Scouts — Captain W. Lums- 
den, C.V.O., A.D.c., K.N., Director, Royal 

Indian Marino, Royal Dockyard, Bombay. 

Assistant Chief Commissioner — Captain W. P. 
Pakenbam-Walslt, K.E.,Fort ^' ’illiam, Calcutta. 

General Secrcta ry —Ca\)\ •^\\^ T. !L Baker, R. I. 31. 
(reti/ed), Cubbo?i Jtoad, Bangalore, iMysore, 
and OfflelaUng 'J'reasun'r. 

Ban'e-^ s — The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


out that the cultivator lias no adequate means 
of pr(*serving his wheat and tl^at ho i.s cons- 
trained to sell harvest time also tU'»t tl)e 
prices then obtained by liiin are considerably 
lower than those Usually curr(\)t in later months. 
The constant i)atur(‘ of tlu‘ European demand 
is explained qm\ an attempt fs' made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously iuereased 
(liiantitios of wheat to bo expected w'hen new 
irrigation tracts come into ^bearing would bo. 
accepted by Europe at qjie time and at a good 
l)iir(*, or could be ecoiromically transported 
under a system in which a few mouths of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures arc given w^hiclr suggest tlitt 
in practice the effect >)‘jf equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the .structural nature of elevators ^and their 
functions as constituted in other countries* 
Particulars arc given as to the law's that govern 
their operatiou' in such oountries.^ ^ 

cremation. 


The qucMtion of adopting eh-vators for the 
handling of Indian grain has f>ngag(‘(l attention 
for some time and has assumed increascal im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent >ears and tnor«‘ parti- 
cularly in thc! grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfi'ciing of the 
elevator system, and n large mass of eouteni- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Comiuereial intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideratioji in l»»dia 
till the facts are before the public, th(‘se have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators, by Mr. Frederick 
Noel-Patou, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligi'ncc to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-elgl>th of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is held and the risks that it runs. It is pointed 


Cremation as a means of disposing of tvic 
dead is commonly adopted throughout India 
by thc Hindus, but has been little adopted 
araoni^ the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torium was started some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at 8 cost of Rs. 40,000. But thc return for 
this cxptmditiirc is di.sappointing. Only five 
or six cTemation.s take place in Calcutta each 
year, in spite of the fact that thc fee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at thc very low figiu*e of Rs. 30, 


subject to rcductUllls in thcVjase of poor fami- 
lies. Tlj»* reason for this is thought to be that, 
wdion possible Europoaii^ go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Eurasians arc^.,very 
largely Roman Catholics among wh(jm a pre- 
judice exists agaiiut this form of Ijie disjKisal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements have 
recently bsen made for a small ajjea in tho 
Sewri Cemetery to be wA;Ied in, and for cre- 
mations to be cvrieU qn withli it in' the pri- 
mitive style of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the asiies. 
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The following details of the organisation, distribution, and administration of the Army 
in India are taken from the Quarterly Indian Army List, published on October 10, 1913 

THE KlNG-EMPEllOR. 

Field -3Iarshal, 7th Hay 1910. 

Col.-in-Ohkf, 1st Duke of^'ork’s Own Lancois (Skinner’s Horse), 6th Xing Edward’s Owi. Cavalry, 
11th King Edward’s Own Lancers (Probyn’s Horse), 18tl) King George’s Own Lancers, 26th 
King George’s Own Light Ca^alry, 38th and 39th King (ieorge’s Own Central India Horse, 1st 
King George’s Own Sappers and Miners, 14th King George’s Own Ferozepore Sikhs, 61st 
King George’s Own Pioneers, 102ud King Edward's Own Grenadiers, 13(;th King George’s 
Own lialiichis (Jacob’s Jlities), l>t King George’s Own Gurkha l{iH(‘s (The Malaim Regi- 
ment), 2nd King Edward's Own Gurkha Rifles (The Sinnoor Rifles). 

Personal Aide-i)e-C\mp. 

Field Mafshal His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and 
Strathcarn, kg., k.t., k.p., g.c.h., g.g.s.i., g.c.m.g., g.cj.e., (LO.v.o,, Col.-in-Chief, 13th 
Duke, of Connaught's I.anccrs (Watson’s Horse), 31st Duke of Connaught's Own Lancers, 
J)ukc of Connaught’s Own Rajputs, 129th Duke of Connaught’s Owji Raluclus, Supply 
and Transport Corps, 


Aipes-de-Camp G esfual. 

V. C. Crcagli, General Sir O' Moore, G.e.n., g.c'.s.t. 

Scallon, JT.-Gcmi. Sir IL I., K.c'.i.i:., o.s.o. 

Aides-de-camp. 

Stanton, Rrig.-Gen. H. E. c.n.. d.s.o., Brit Ser., p.s.c. 

llcncker, lit. -Col. M'. C. G., D.s.o., N. Staff U. 

•Stewart, Col, J. M,, c.d. 

Goodwill, Col. F., C.I.E., vj),, Bombay, Jiaroda and (Viitial India lly. Vol. Rillcs. 

Ew'art. Col. H. H., O-i.E., d.s.o., S. and T. Coips. 

Merced Brig. -Geiil. H. F., Brit. Ser. 

V. C. Cobbe,tCol. A. S., o.s.o., 32nd Pioneers, p.s.c. 

Knight, bt.-C^., W, C., D.s.o^ p.s.c. 

Honora r V Ai DES-i) e-Camp. 

Hony., Maj.-Gciil., Ilis Highness Maharaja Sir Madlio Kao Scindta, Bahadur, of Gwalior, G.C.S.I. 
G.C.V.O., Jsf^). V, O. J.ancers. 

Hony. Maj.-Genl. His Highness iaharaja Sir Pratab Singh, Bahadur, of Idar, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
34th Horse. 

Muhamniad Aslam Khan, Hony. Col. Sir Sardar Baliadur, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., late 5th Bengal 
Cavalry, • 

Hony. Col. His Highift^s Kaw'ab Sir Muhamniad Hamid All Khan, Bahadur, of Kampur, o.o.i.E., 
G.('.v.O., 9th Hod.son’.s Horse, 

Hony. Col. His Highne.ss Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh, Bahadur, of Bikaner, o.s.c.i., o.c.i.K., 2ncl 
l.ancers 

Hafiz 3Juliainmad Abcj^^llali Khan, Hony. Col. Kawab Sir, K.c i.E., Hony. Native Comdt., 15th 
Lancers. 


Equerries to ihk King. 

^’igrani, Jl^aj. C., c.s.i., m.v.o,, 18th King George’s Own Lancers, p.s.c. (Asst, Pte. Sccy.) 
Beatsoii, iMaj.-Geiil. Sir S. B.^ K.c.n., K.c.s.i., k.c.v.o. (Extra). 

Campbell, JJ.-Col. C.F., C.i.E. (Eitru). 

Grimston,-Brig,-Genl.iHir R. E.,«K.(;.v.o., c.i.e. (Extra). 

V, C. M. Probyn, Gciil. Rt. Hon. Sir D. M., G.c.v.o., G.C.S.I., i.s.o., lltli K. E. 0. Lancers 

(Probyn’s Horse), (Extni). 

Watson, Lt.-Col. il. 1)., c.l^., M.v.o., 9th G. R. (rUxtra). 

HONORARY PHYSICIANS TO THE KING. 

Pinl#rtoii, Surgn. -Maj.-Genl. J., m.d., ret. 

McVittie,»Surgu.-GenL C. E., E.u. c.s.i., rot. 

Franklin, Hurgn.-Genl. Sir “L, K.c.i.e., ret. 

Mc^^eod, IfOny.-Col. K., m.d., ret. . 

Ounniiigllhm, Hony.^oL D. D., c.i.E., M.D. ret. 

Hendewon, Bt^Col.^. B. F., m.b., R.A.M.C. 

Maepherson, Col. W. c.M.*<>., M.B., Brit. Ser. 

Corker, Surgn. -,Gciil. T. 3L, m.d., Brit. Ser. 
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Hoitoraby Sitroeons to the King. 

ClegiK)rn, Surgn.-Oenl, J., c.s.i., m.d., rcfc. 

Turnbull, Surgn.-MBj.-Genl. P. S., M.D., ret. 

Hooper, Hony. Col. Sir W. K., K.c.s.l., ret. 

Spencer, Surgn.-Gonl. Sir L. D., K.C.S., M.P., ret. 

Sloggett, Surgn.-Gcnl, A. U'., C.B., C.M.G., Brit Ser. 

Lukis, Surgn.-Gcnl. Sir C. P., K.c.s.l., m.d., I.M.S. 

Crofts, Surgn.-Gcnl. A. M., c.i.e., I.M.S. 

honorary Chaplain to the Kino. 

Wicklns, Veil. Archdeacon W. J., at.a. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency the Riglit Honourable Charles Baron Ilardingc of Penshurst, P.C., g.c.b., g.M.S.i. 

G.M.I.E., G.C.M.O., a.C.V.O., I.S.O. 

Private Secretary, DuBoiilay, Sir J. H., k.c.t.e., Ind. Civil Service. 

Aisi. Private Secretary, Scott, J., Esq., C.i.E. 

Military Secretaries — 

V. C. Maxwell, Maj. (tempy. Lt.-Col.) F. A., C.S.I., D.S.O., 18th Lancers, p.s.c. 

Lee, Col. F., Brit. S(‘r. (Of/y.) 

Personal Assistant, Parsons, R., Esq. 

Comptroller of the Household, Mackenzie, Capt. J., C.I.E., 35th Sikhs. 

Aides-de-camp — 

Tod, Capt. A. A., Rif. Brig. 

Muir, Capt. W. W., 15th Siklis. 

Astor, Lt, J. J., ist Life Guards. 

Benson, Lt. R. L., 9th Tjancers. 

Atkinson, ('apt. F. Si. J., 9th Horse (Extra). 

Abdul Karim Khan, Risaldar-31aj., Sardar Bahadur, G. G.’s Body-Guard. 

Mit Singh, l.o.M., Subdr. Maj., Sardar Baliadar, 53rd Sikhs. 

Surgeon, Roberts, Lt.-Col. Sir J. R.,Kt., c.i.e., M.n,, v.r.c.s., I.M.S. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp — ■ 

Lumsden, Capt. W,, R. N., c.v.o. 

Burt, The Hon’ble Jfony. Col. Sir II. P., K.c.i.E., V.D., N.-AV, Ry. Vol. Rifles. 

Stanyon, IJony. Col, II. J., c.i.e., v.d., Nagpur Vol. Rifles. ** 

Procter, Hony. Lt.-Col. Sir II. E. E., Kt., Bo. Light Horse. 

Broun, The Hoii’ble Hony. Col. J. A., c.s.i., U. P. Horse. 

CufTe, Hony. Lt.-Col. 0. F. L. AV., V.D., Upper Burma, Vol. Rifles. 

Mackenzie. Hony. Col. C. A., Southern Provinces Afounted Rif. 

Agabcg, Hony. Col. F. J., Cliota Nagpur Light Hor,sc. 

Grice, Hony. Col. AV. T., v.d., 1st Bii., ('alcutta V. Rifi: 

Knowles, Hony, Col. J. 0,, c.i.e., v.p., Surma V. L. IIor.se. 

Muhammad Ali Beg, Hony. Lt.-Col. Sir, Nawab Bahadur, K.C.I.E., M.V.O., Commanding 
H. H. the Nizam’s Forces. * 

Eorawar Singh, Lt., Commandant, Bhavnagar Imperial Service Lailiers. 

Maharaj Slier Singh, Commandant, 2iid Sardar Risala, Jodhpur Imperial Service Troops. 
AVali Aluhammad, Kisaldar-Alaj. (Hony. Capt.), Sardar Bahadur, late Qovr.-Gonl.’s Body- 
Guard. 

Abdul Aziz, Risaldar Alaj. (Hony. Capt.), Sardar Bahadur, late 5th Cav. 

Madho Sing Rana, Subadar Alajor (Hony. Capt.), Sardar Bahadur, latje 4 G. R, 

Honorary Surgeons . — 

Harris, Col. G. F. A., c.s.i., M.D., F.R.c.r., I. M. S. 

Selby, Maj. W,, D.s.o., f.u.c.s., I.AI.S. 

Thompson, Lt.-Col. II. N., Ji.n., i>.s.o., R.A.M.C. 

Smith, Lt.-Col, H., M.n., I.AI.S. 

Seion, Bt.-Col. B. G., I.AI.S. 

Holt, I.t.-Col. M. P. C-, D.S.o,, R.A.AI.C. 

Smyth. Col. J., M.D., I.M.S. 

Firth, Col. R. if., F.u.c.s., Brit. Ser. 

Tate, Col. A. E., Brit. Ser. 

Browne, Lt.-Col. E. G., R.A.M.C. 

Blackhara, Alaj. R. J., c.i.e., R.A.AI.C. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons — ■ 

Baldco Singh, Rai Bahadur (L. P.) 

Gopal Chandra Mukharji, B.A., m.b. (Bengal). 

Fernandez, Mr. Andrew Paskal, l.m.s., (Madras). 

Surendra Nath Barat, Rai Bahadur, (C. P.) 

Kamini Kumar Chatarji (BumuD. 

Lala Lachman Das, Rai Sahib (Punjab). . 

Daudar-Rahman, m.b., Khan Baliadur (Bihar and Orissa). 

Behramjl Hormusjl Nanavati, rji.c,s. (Bombay). 
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ARMY AND MARINE DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Member of Council in Charge. 

His E.xcolleucy General Sir O’Moore Crcagh, V. C., G.c.B., G.c.S.l., I. A., A.D.C., 
Commandcr-in-Chicf in India. 

Extraordinary Member of the Council of the Gove rnor-Gencral-in' Council, 

Secretary, Birdwood, the Hon’ble Maj.-Gen. W. 11., c.u., c.s.i., c.i.e., b.s.o. 

Deputy Secretary, Uollovvty, Col. B., p.s.c. 

Assistant Secretary, Spciicc, Maj. A. H. O., 39th C. I. IT. 

Assistant Secretary, Graham, Maj. R. B., 33rd Punjabis. 

Assistant Secretary, Cliitty, Maj. A. ^y., 32(ith Infy., p.s.c. 

Registrar — 

Burman, Rai Bahadur L. N. 

Whelan, A. A., Esq. 

Debenham, W. C., Esq. 

Superintendents — 

Bose, Rai Sahib, L. N. 

Kunning, A. B., Esq. 

1#iarie-Hughcs, R., Esq. 

Hypher, P^ P., Esq. {Ojfg.) 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service — 

Lukis, Surgn.-Gen . Sir C. P., K.c.s.i., M.n., f.r.c.S., I.M.S., R. R. S, 

Crofts, the lion’blc Surgn,>(JonI. A. M., c.i.E., I.M.S., A.'I'.S. (Ojfy,) 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service, S<*ton, lit. -Col. B. G., I.M.S., V.II.S, 
Assistant Director -Gene rai, (Stores), Gould, Et.-Col. J., M.n., l.M.S. 

Director, It. 1. 3/., Lumsden, Capt. W., c.V.o,, R.N. (retd.) A.D.c. 

Deputy Director, It. I. M . — 

Hewett, Capt. G.S., R.l.M. 

Gibsone, Capt. D. H. R.l.M. (Offy). 

Mobilisation Committee. 

President, His Excellency the Comraandcr-in-Clii( f. 

Members — 

The Chief of the General Staff. 

The Sccretaiy^o the Government of India in the Army Department. 

The Adjutajit-General. 

The Quartennastcr-Gcneral. 

Secretary. The G. S. O., 1st gradr, in M. O. 2, G. S. Branch. 

Defence Committee. 

President, Ills ExccllC^cy the Commandcr-iu-Cliicf. 

Members — 

The Chie#of the General Staff, 

The Adjutant-Genmal. 

The Quartemmster-General. 

The Director-General of Ordnance. 

Inspector of Royal Garrison Artillery. 

The Birectox-General of Military Works. 

The Director of Military Operations. 

Additional Member (for Coas^ Defence), The Director, Royal Indian Marine, 

Secretary, Tlifc G, S. 1st grade^ in M. O. 1, G. S. Branch. 

ABVitORY Council. 

President, His Excellency t^e Commander-in -Chiei 
Members — 

The Chief of the fleneral Staff. 

The Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department, 

The Secretary to the ^venimcnt of India, Finance Department (Military Financej, 
The ^jutant- General. 

.The wirtermaster-General. 

The l>iroctor>Gfiicral of Military Works. 

Th^Dlrector-Gen^l of Ordnance. 

The Director, Meoieal Services. 

Steretary, The Dixector of Military Operations 
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COMMANDEIMN-CIIIEF. 

Ills Excellency Ocneral Sir O’Moorc Crcagli, V.O., o.c.B., G.c.s.i., I. A., A.D.C. 
IlEAD-QrARTKRS STAFF OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 

Mililftry Secretary, Peyton, W'. E., c.v.o., c.B., D.s.o.. Brit. Ser. p.s.c. 

A$$istani Military Secretary and Interpreter, Jllack, Bt. Lt.-Col. W. C., 12tii Koucers, p.s.c. 
Aides’de-Cam p— 

Bruce, Capt. G. E., .'):irfl Sikhs. 

Henderson, Lt. N. G. B., It. IIi,i?hrs. 

Stephens, ht. ll., Oxf. and Bucks, L, T. 

Gladstone, 2nd-!it. P. II 1st D^'u. Gds. (Extra). 

Creauh, lit. D. V., 7th lliissais (Ertra). 

Mir .Tatar Khan, lialuidnr, i.o.M., Itisaldar, 9th Horse. 

Surgeon, Tate, 3raj. G., M.B., T.M.S. (Offy.) 

Uonorartf Aideg-de-Camp — 

Vale, Conulr. S. D., H.T.M. 

Henley, Goindr, G. B., 

Pi«ott, lit.-Gol. It. E. P., (M.E., V.D., B. B. A' C. I. Ry. Vol. Rif, 

McNeill, hient-Gol. J. S., v.d., 2t d G. I. P. Ry. V. R. Gorps. 
llcnnle, Hony. Gol. S. J., 2nd (Northern) Regt., U. P. Horse. 

Judbir 'I'hapa, Bony, ('apt., Sardar Bahadur, late 2nd K. E. O. Gnrklia Rides. 

Slier Sinejh, llonv. Cajit., Sardar Bahadur, lat(‘ 13th 1). G. G. liancers (WatsoiPs Horse >► 
Lchna Sinjdi, i.o.M., Hony. Gapt., Sardar Bahadur, late 53rd Sikhs. 

Bidhi Chnnd, Hoin. Gapt., Sardar Bahadur, late 38th Dogras. 

Tura Baz Khan, Hony. Gapt., Sardar Balia<lur, late 20tii Infantry. 

Santhlr Giininj?, I.o.M., Hony. Gapt., Sardar Bahadur, late 2nd K. E. O., Gurkha Rifles^ 
Prern Sin<;h, I.o.M., Honv. Gapt. Sardar Bahadur, late 32nd Pioneers. 

Hevasahayain, llonv. Gai)t., Sanhir Bahadur, late 2ii(l Sappers and Miners. 

Yar .Muhamtuad, Subadar .Major, Sardar Bahadur, 127th Infantry. 

GriNPiRAii Staff Branch. 

Chief of the (ieneral Staff. Tiake, Bt.-Genl. Sir P. H. N., K.C.M.O., C.B., Brit. Ser.^ n.s Ci 
Personal Assistant, Cainphell, B. S., Esq. * 

Director of Military Operations, Hamilton Gordon, .Maj.-Gen. A», C.B., Brit. Scr.( p.s.c. 

General Staff Oftieers, let Grade (3)-** 

V. C. Cobhe, Gol. A. S,, D.s.o., .32nd Pioneers, p.s.c., A.D.C, 

Bin>?ley, Gol. ,\. H., o.i.k. 

Houhton, Col. F. A. 

General Staff Officers, 'Ind Gucle (10) — 

Boileau, Maj. K. B. P., 2 .mI G. R. 

Battlin’, Miij. 15. St. (\, 21st Ga\alry, p.s.c. 

Wa^^tatf, Gapt. G. .B.. K.E.. p.s.e. 

Bainbrid'^e, ."'laj. W. F.. D.s.o., ,51st Siklis. p.s.c. 

Norman, Gapt. G. L., Guides, p.s.c. 

Stoekh’.v, Maj. H. 15., (’.I.F., R.IC. 

Pryee, iMaj, H, K. Gap. K., S. and T. Corps, p.s.c. 

Stokes. G.ipt. G. B., 3rd Hoi>.e p.s.c. 

Holman. Maj. H. G., d.s.o.. lUrb Cavalry, p.s.c, 

Kaye, Maj. G., v.i.r,,, 2lst Punjabis. 

General Stiff Officers. Grade (8) — 

Finlay, Gapt. K. F., 58th Kitles. 

Stouey, Gapt. I*. S,, 20th Punjabis, p.s.c. 

Keeji, Gap\ P. H.. 50th Rillis. 

Row land''O.M, Gapt. M. G. |)., 38th Doura.s, jjs.c. 

Macmullen, Gapt. G, N,, I5th Sikhs, p.s.c. 

M<rns, Gap^ A. W. H. .Tf., 52Md .Sikhs, p.s.c. 

Jeffery, Gitd. W. H., 73rd Infantry. 

Director of Staff Duties and Jlifitary Training, Shore, Brig.-Geul. 0, B,*8, F., D St.O , 

General Staff Offu'crs, I fit Grade (3) — 

Powell, U.-Gol. S.H., R.E. 

Knight, Bt.-Gol. W. G., D.s.o., p.s.c. 

Crowe, Col. J. H. V.. Brit. Sor., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officers, Grade (3) — 

Knox, Maj. H. H. S., Northn. R., p.3.:i. 

Charles, Bt.-Maj. J. B. E., D.s.o., It. E., p.s.c. 

Pr*oe. Maj. T. R. G., 11th Lancers, p.s.c. 
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Attached. 

Inspector of Cavalry, Riniiiigton, M«j.-Gcnl. M. F., C.v.o., C.B., Brit. Scr. 

Staff Officer, Muirhead, t'apt. J. A., 1st Lancers, p.s.c. 

Inspector, Royal iforse and Royal Field AitUlery, Mcrccr, Brig.-Gciil. If. F., C.B., Biit. Scr, 
Staff Officer, Lewiii, Capt. E. O., ll.F.A. 

Inspector, Royal Ganison Artillery, Cookburn, Brig.-Genl. W. F., Brit. Ser. 

Inspector of Volunteers, iJ^an, Brig.-Genl. K. E., c.B., Brit. Scr. 

Staff Officer, Campbell, Capt. G. B., 40tli Pathaiis 
Officer for Translation Duties, Mon*, Capt. J. C., 51st Sikhs. 

Intelligence Officer, Persian Gulf, Murphy, l\laj. C, C. 11., 30th Punjabi 

Attached (unpaid ) — 

JIalik Mumtaz Muhammad Khan, Lt. 

Mulitifnmad Afzal Khan (1), Jemadar, 15th Lancers. 

AVilkinson, Capt. T. 0,, 91st Punjabis (Intell. Buiina). 

C^husac, Cai)t. C. F., 3()th Horse. 

Boss, Capt. E. J., 8th G. ll. 

Smith, Capt. A. A., 58th Bi/lcs. 

Crombie, Capt. D. C., 23id Cavalry, p.s.c. 

Cunningham, Capt. C. C., 12th Pioneers, 

Boe, Capt, C. D., 4th G. B. 

Channel*, Capt. B. G., 54th Sikhs. 

Jennings, Capt. B. 1)., I3tli T>ancers. 

Campbell, (’apt. B. X. B., 23rd Pioneers. 

A D,7 UTANT-G ENER.M.’S \U\ ANCH. 

Adjutlf^ft-General, V. C. -\ylmcr, Jlaj.-Gonl. F. J., c.n., Brit. Ser. 

GKxN’eiial Section. 

Deput^ Adjutant-General, AValter, Brig.-Gcnl. J. Mac X., D.S.O., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

Assistant ..id jutan^Gcnerals — 

Dclamaiii, Gil. W. S., d.s.o. 

O’Leary, Col. W. E., Brit So^, p.s.c. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Generals — 

Jones, Bt. Lt.^Col. L. C., M.V.o., 5th Cavalry, p.s.c., (Offg. A.A.G.). 

AVaiiliss, Maj. C.,**5. Lan. ft. 

Z). A. A, Os., R. L;— 

• Leslie, mIj. W. B., B.E. 

Boileau, Maj. G. B.E. (Offg.) 

Brigade- Major, R.A., Og'j, Capt. W. M., B..\., p.s.c. 

Attached (i^paid ) — 

Nicolay, 3Iaj. B.U., 4th G. R. 

Gray, I.t. J. B.E. * 

Vanreicn, Maj. GiB., 16th #{ajputs, 

Sandilands, Capt. J. W., D.s.o,, Cani'n IUghr.'*., p.s.c. 

Corbett, Maj.%. A., Bajputs. 

flECRUiTiNQ Section. 

Staff Officer, Harrison, Ilia j.‘ A. H. P., 33rd Punjabis. 

Judge Advocate-General's Section. 

Judge Adv^te-General, Caruana, Lt^-Col. A. J. 

Assistant^ Judge ASvl^ate-Qenerals — 

Nicholas, l^j. S. IP. E., 9§th Infantry (Offg. D. J. A. Q„ Southern Army), 

Palmer, Ma#. O. S., 93th Infantry, (Offg.) 

Personal Assistant, Ryan, D. R. Es^. 
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Qtjartbrmaster-Gbneral*s branch. 

Quartermaster- General, Bunbiiry, MaJ.-Gen. \V. E., C.n., p.s.c. 

Personal Assistant, Whelan, A. A., Esq. (OjQTg. Registrar, Army Dept.) , 

Movements, Quartering and Cantonment Section. 
Deputy Quartermaster- Generals — • 

Stanton, Bri|;^.-Gen. H. E., c.B., D.S.O., Brit, Scr. p.s.c., A.-D.-C'.< 

Koo, J.t.-Col. C. IT., ll.E. (Offg.) 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, Bico, IMaj. S. M., 64th Pioneers, p.s.c. 

Staff Captain, Orr, Capt. G. M., 11th K. E. O. J.anceis, p.s.c. 

Attached {unpaid ) — ■ 

Langrishc, Capt. II. B., 62iul Punjabis 
Maxwell, MaJ. D. W., 4th G. li., p.s.c. 

Macrae, Capt. J. C., 19th Punjabis, p.s.c. 

Underhill, Capt. G. E. C., G2nd Punjabis, p.'J.c. 

Supply and Transport Section. 

Director of Supplies and Transport, Williams, Brig. Gen. A. B. C., C.B., S. & T. Corps. 
Deputy Director of Supplies, Thomas, Col. P. 11. S., S. A' T. Corps. 

Deputy Director of Transport, Barry ht.-Col. J, P., S. A" T’. Corps. 

D'^put'/ As'ihf'i'it Di.-rrt'tr of S,>ppUr<t, Mn-.crof;-, 3Iaj. W. S , A T. Corps. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Transpot t. Waller, Capt. E. (1) S. A T. Corp.>., 

Bemount Section. 

Director-General, Remount Deparlnic/it, Piroorno, ISlaj.-Gon. K. C., O.I.E. 

Per^al Assistant to Director-General, Sliore, 31a j. W. P., A.V.C, 

PARMS Section. 

Directors of Farms, TIallowes, Lt.-Col. F. W., S. A T. Corps. 

Veterinary Stction. 

P, V, O. in India, llazelton. Col. E. If. f.r.c.v.S.. A.V.S. * 

Assistant P, P. O. in India, Glas-e, Capt, M. St. G., A. V. C. 

3IEOICAL Branch. ^ 

Director, Medical Services, Sloggott, Surgn.-Genl. A. T., C.B., c.i I.G., Brit. Scr. A.T.S., 
Deputy Director, Jlcndley, Col. N, M.P., I.M.S. 

Assistant Director, (British Service), Blenkinsop, IT. -Col. A. P., B. V.M.C, 

Assistant Director, (Indian Service), Granger, Maj. T. A., M.B., I.M.S. 

Assistant Secretary, McDonald, Asst. Siirgn. J. J., 1.8.31. D, •*' 

Ordnance Branch. 

Director-General of Ordnance, Stuart, 3Iaj.-Gen. B. C. O., Brit. Scr. 

Deputy Director of Equipment, Ukh, Col. H. U., Brit. Ser. ^ 

Deputy Director-General of Ordnance, .leimings, Bt.Col. II. A. Iv., R.A. 

Assistant Director-General of Ordnance^ Palmer, Maj. C. C., B.A., p.s.c. 

Stores Section. 

Director of Ordunance Sto/es, Watkii).s, Col. L. G., Brit. Scr. 

Deputy Director of Ordnance Sores, Woods, Maj. G. G., B.A. < t 

Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Stores, Gar(/^ner, Capt. H. W., B.A, 

MiLiTAiiY Works Branch. ' 

Director-General of Military Works, Williams, Maj. -Gen. (>., Brit. Scr. 

Deputy Director-General of Military Works, Fraser, Lt.Col. H. A. D.*, R.fe. 

Assistant Director-General of Military Works — 

Hinpston, 3taj. G. B., B.E. 

Ogllvie, Maj. D., R.E. 

Inspector of Machinery, Kiigent, Maj. C. H, H., R.E. 

Deputy Assistant XHrectors-Generat of Military Works — 

Stacc, Capt. 11. E., R.E. 

Evans, Capt. W. H., R.E. 

Hep];>cr, Capt. A. W., R.E. {Offg.} 
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AEMY, BlVISrONAL AND BRIGADE COKKANDS. 


Naincs, Bank and Corps. 

Date of 
present 
appoint- 
ment. 

Date, 

com- 

pletion 

tenure. 

Remarks. 

General Ofhcebs CopiANDiNG Armies— (2). 


1 


VPillcocks, Lt.-Geu. Sir J., K.c.s.i,, k.c.m.g., c.d.. 

6-10-10 

5-10-14 

Northern. 

D.S.O., IBrit. Ser. 




Nixon, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. K., K.o.n. 

11-10-12 

, 10-10-1 C 

Southern. 

General Offioeus Commanding Divisions— ( lO) 




VVoon, Lt.-Qen. Sir J. B., k.c.r. 

25-11-10 

24-11-14 

9th Secunderabad. 

Scallon, Lt.-Gen.Sir 11. I.,k.c.b.,k.o.i.e.,d.s.o., A.D.C. . 

11-2-11 

10-2-16 

8th I.uckiiow. 

Bloinfleld, Maj.Gen. C. J., C.b,, d.s.o., Brit. Scr. 

3-3-11 

2-3-15 

1st Peshawar. 

Pilcher, M%j.-Geii. T. B., C.B., Brit. Ser., p.a.c. 

22-1-12 

21-1-16 

Burma. 

Barrett, Lt.-Gcn. Sir A. A., K.c.n., K.c.v.o. 

21-2-12 

. 20-2-16 

6th Poona. 

Kitson, Maj.-Gea. Sir G. C., K.C.v.o., C.B., C.m.g., 

4-5-12 

3-5-16 

2nd Rav.al Pindi. 

Brit^Ser., p.s.c. 




Waikis; Maj.-G«nl. II. B. B., c.li., 

6-.5-12 

5-5-16 

3rd Lahore. 

Payi'c, Maj.-Gen. B. L., c.u., '^s.o., Brit. Ser... 

30-10-12 

24-5-16 

5th Mliow. 

Grover, Lt.-Gen. Sir lir.H.S., k.c.i.e., c.b 

17-11-12 

16-11-16 

4tli Quetta. 

Anderson, Maj.-Gcn. C. A., C.B., Brit. Ser 

21-8-13 

20-8-17 

7tii Meerut. 

General Officers Commanding Brigade— (28). 




Bannatine-Allason, Maj.-Gcn. 11., c.b., Brit. Ser. 

13-4-10 

12-4-14 

Nowshcra. 

Bell, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. A., K.C.v.o. 

14-11-10 

13-11-14 

Aden. 

Panshawe, Brig.-Geii. H. B., c.b., Brit. Ser 

16-12-10 

15-12-14 

Jubbulpore, 

Davison, Maj.-Gcn. K. S., c.b 

5-1-11 

4-1-15 

Nasirabad. 

Campbell, Maj.-Gen. P., C.B., D.s.o 

18-,3-ll 

17-3-15 

Kohat. 

Younghusband, Maj.-Gen. Sir G. J., K.c.l.n. , c.b., 

1-6-1 1 

31—5—15 

Dorajat. 

Leadci^ftrig.-Gen. H. P., c.b., Brit. Ser. 

1-6-11 

31-5-15 

Sialkot. 

Macbean, Ma>-Geii, F., c.v.o., c.b., Brit. Scr 

6-9-11 

5-9-15 

Bareilly. 

Cookson, Maj.-<ien. G. A., c.b 

16-10-11 

15-10-15 

Lucknow Cavalry, 

\Vilson#Maj.-Gra. A., C.B., Brit.^er. 

22-10-11 

21-10-15 

J.ucknow Infy, 

Keary, Maj.-Gcn. H. D’U., c.b., d.s.o 

14-11-11 

13-11-15 

Garhwal. 

Brynker, Maj.-Oen.*J. M. S., Brit. Ser. .. 

31-12-11 

30-12-15 

Sirhind. 

V. C. Mellias, Maj^Gcn. C. J., C.B. 

11-1-12 

10-1-16 

Quetta 2nd Infy. 

O’Donnell, Maj.-tfbn. H., c.b., d.s.o 

1-4-12 

31-3-16 

Bannu. 

Camegy, 3faj.-Gcn. P. ai., C.B. . 

12-4-12 

11-4-16 

Jullundor. 

Gorringe, Maj.-Gen. G. P., c.b., c.m.O., d.S.o., Brit. 

1-5-12 

30-4-16 

Bombay. 

Ser., q.8. • 




Young, Maj.-Gen. 0, E^G. 

20-6-12 

19-6-16 

Peshawar Infy. 

Pirie, Brig.-Gcn. O* P/W. 

1-7-12 

30-6-16 

Ambala Cavy. 

Turner, Brig.-Gen. J. G., C.B. 

17-11-12 

24-8-16 

JUsalpur Cavy. 

Fry, Brig.-Oeiw C. I 

7-1-13 

2-9-15 

Bolgaum. 

Shtw, Brig.-G^. D. G. L. 

23-2-13 

22-2-lT 

Ka radii. 

Raitt, Maj.-Gen. H. A., •B., Brit. Ser 

3-5-13 

2-5-17 

Mandalay. 

May, Maj.-Gen, E. c.b., c.m.g., Brit. Ser 

2.5-5-13 

24-5-17 

Presidency. 

ToWnshend, Maj.-Gcn. C.V.F., c.b., D. s.o., Brit. Ser. . . 

30-6-13 

29-6-17 

Jliansi. 

Hamilton, jrig.-Gen. W. G., D.s.o., Brit. Scr., p.s.c. . . 

5-9-13 

2-1-17 

Southern. 

• * 



Secunderabad Ist Infy. 

* • 



Fyzabad. 



— 

(iuetta 1st Infy. 

Colonels on the Staff Commanding BRiDG^yj— (13). 




Rodwell, Brig.-Gei^E. H., C.B., p.s.c 

— .... ® • 

23-11-10 

22-1 1-1 4, Secunderabad, 2nd 

Infy, 

Egerton, Brig.-Gen. B. G., c.B. . . ^ 

14-11-11 

13-11-151 

Ferozepore. 

Aitken, Brig.-Gen: A. K 

15-11-11 

14-11-15 Poona. 

Cox, Brig.-Gen. H. V., C.B., c.s.l. 

11-1-12 

10-1-16’ llawal Pindi Infy. 

Dobblc, Bjig.-Gen. W. H., c.b. , . 

12-4-12 

1 1-4-16: Ahmednagar. 

Macintyre, $rig.-Gen. D. C. F., C.B 

15-4-12 

14-4-16 Jhelum. .. 

Loch, Brig. Jlcn. H. P., p.s.c 

20-6-12 

19-6-16' Abbottabad. 

Wapshar^Srig.-Gcn. B • 

1-7-12 

30-6-16 Bangalore. 

Johnson, ^rig. -Gen. (• E. . . . : 

17-11-12 

16-11-16 Dchra Dun. 

Cowper, Brlg.-Gtn. 31., g.i.E. 

7-1-13 24-12-16 

Allahabad. 

Wadeson, Brig.-Gen, F. W. G. , . 

7-1-13 

6-1-17 

Secunderabad Cavy. 

Johnstone, Brig.*Gcn. A. A* ^ 

12-4-13 

11-4-17 

Rangoon. 

Edwards, Brig.-Gen. Fitz J. 3J., ^,s.o., j).s.c 

29-9-13 

28-9-17 

Meerut Cavy. 
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THE Staff. 


1 

Names, Rank and Corps. | 

Date, 

com- 

mence- 

ment 

tenure. 

Date, 

com- 

pletion 

tenure. 

I 

Remarks. 

Chief of the General staff. 




Lake, Lt.-Gen. Sir P. H. N., K.c.M.o., c.n., Brit. Ser.. 

21-2-12 

20-2-16 


p.s.c. 

Brkiadier-Generals, General Staff — (5). 


24-3-141 

Dir. of Military Oper- 
ations. 

Hamilton, Gordon, Maj. -Gen. A., c.b., Brit. Ser.. p.s.c.. 

25-3-10 

Braithwaite, Brig.-Gen. W. P.,c.n., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. . . 

25-1-11 

20-1-15 

Comdt., Staff College. 

Hudson, Brig.-Gen. H., C.I.E. 

1-10-12 

30-9-16 

Northern At. my. 

Money, Brig.-Gen. A. W., C.B., Brit. -Ser., p.s.c. 

27-11-12 

26-11-16 

Southern Army. 

Shore, Brig.-Gen. 0. B. S. F., D.s.o., p.s.c 

3-4-13 

2-4-17 

Dir. Staff Duties and 
Military Trairlng. 

Attached to the General Staff. 



Rlmington, Maj. -Gen, M. F.,c.v.o., c.n., Brit. Ser. 

18-3-11 

17-3-15 Inspr. of Caw. 

Mercer, Brig.-Gen. H. F., c.iL, Jirit. Ser., A.D.C. 

20-11-11 

2-7-I.5 Inspector of Royal 

1 Horse and Roya 
Field Artillcrvs. 

Lean, Brig.-Gen. K. E., c.n., Brit. Ser 

Cockbuni, Brig.-Gen. W. F., Brit. Ser 

28-4-12 

27-4-16 

Inspr. of Vols. 

1-6-1 2 

31-5-16 

Inspector of Royal 
Garrison Artillery. 

More, Capt. J. C., 51st Siktis ' 

8-0-10 

7-9-14 

Translation Officer. 

A D J UT A NT-G E N ER a L . 




V.C. Aylmer, Maj. -Gen. F. J., C.B., Brit. Ser 

25-3-12 

24-3-16 


Deputy Adjutant General— ( l). 




Walter, Brig.-Gen. J. .Mac.N’., D.s.o., Bnt. Ser., p.s.c. . . 

.5-9-13 

4-9-17 

1 


Assistant Adjutant-Generals— (2). 


1 


Dclamain, Col. W. S., d.s.o 

117-11-12 16-11-16 

Army Hdqrs. 

* 

O’Leary, Col. W. E.,, Brit. Ser., p.s.c. .. 

— 

• . . . ^ 


Northkhn Army. 

Headquarters, Murree. , 

General Officer Commanding, Willcocks, Lieut. -Gen. Sir .T,, K.c.s.i., K.C.M.Qtj- C.B , D S o., Brit. Ser . 
A. M. S. and A. D, C\, Tomkins, .Maj. H. P.s.o., 28th Punjabis. 

A. D. C., Willcocks, 2nd Lt. .F. L., It. HiRhrs. 

A, D. C., Kliwaja Muhammad Khan, Isaldar Bahadur, Guides. 

General St.\ff. 

Brig.-Oenl., Hudson, Bnj?.-Genl. H., c.i.E., 

Malloson, Col. W., o.i.e., (Offp.). 

GerU. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Vincent, Maj. B., 6th (Innis.) Dgns., p.s.c. 

D,F.A.-0., Beatson-Bell, Maj. J. 

Insprs. of Army Schools — 

Somers, Inspr. of Army Schools, W. V. (Hony. Lt.), 2nd Ciri'Ic, Kasaul?. 

Spiegelhalter, Inspr. of Army ScIkwIs, L. (Hoiry. Id.), 3rd Circle, Naini Ta 
Stevens, Inspr .of Army Schools, H. G.B. (Hony. Lt.), 1st Circle, Murree. ^ 

Connell, Inspr. of Army ScIkhjIs, E. S. ('Hony' Lt.). 5tl» Circle,' i)arjeeling 
Inspr. of Physical Training, Urquhart, Capt. E. E. M., B Highrs. 

1st (Peshawar) Division — (Headquarters, Peshawa#). 

Commander, Blomfleld, Maj.-Genl. C.J., c.B , D.s.o., Brit. Scr. 

A.-D.-C., Wilson, Td. H. M., 24th Pmijabis. 

Comdg. K. A., Stokes, Brig.-Genl. A., D.s.o., Brit. Ser, 

GENER.AL Staff. 

Om. Staff Offr., gr. 

Malloson, Col. W., C.i.E. 

Rice, Lt.-Col. G. B. H., Slst Punjabis, p.s.c. (Offg.). 

Gon. Staff Offr., 2nd gr. 

Wilkinson, Maj. H. B. Dos V., Durh. L. I., p.s.c. ‘ 

Rudkin. Maj. W. C. E., D.s.o., R.F.A., (Oflg.). 
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Administrative, Technical, and Departmental Staff. 

D.A.A.-Q.y Bradshaw, Maj. C.R., 9th G.K., p.s.c. 

A. Q. M.-Q., Tid^wHl, Col. E. C., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. 

Comdg. R. R., Dundee, Col. W. J. D., c.i.e., Brit. Sor. 

AssL Dir. of Ord. Stores, Smallwood, Maj. F.G., c.v.o., K.A. 

AsBt Dir. oj Supplies, Rynd, Lt.-Col. F. C. S.. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. ofTpt., Corbym Capt. M. aico. L., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Fai^ * 

Asst. Dir. Medl'. Services, Firth, Col. R. 11., Brit. Ser., V.H.S. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. ]\fedl. Services {Sony.)., Hoiistan, Capt. J. W,, M.R., R.A.M.C. 

Depif. Asst. Dir. ^^edl. Senices {Mobn), Melville, Maj. C. W. F., m.b., f.k.c.s.e., I.M.S. 

Chitral and Drosh. 


Comdg. .. .. ..* Sec., 25th Mtn. Batty. 

S.O.i^i^cl.) .. ..♦ 1 Sec., No. 11 Co.. 2ud S. & M. 

OJfr. i7i charge Si^pphes and Ilcwett, Cpt. M.S., S.itrT. Corps ..2nd Bn., 1st G. B. 

Tpt. 

Qarr^. Engr Hamilton, Lt. R., R.E 

Malakand (Timludinpr Chakdara and Darpai), 

Comdg. {\st cl.) .. . .Scddon, Lt.-Col. T. V., 19th Pun. Det., Fron. Garm. Arty. 

S. 0. i'Ardcl.) Greenaway, Capt. H., 6dth Pun. 09th Punjabis. 

jabis. 

Garrn. Engr Deed, Lt, L. C. B., R.E 


Chakdara. 

Det. Fron. Garni. Arty. 
Wing, 19th Punjabis. 

Dargai. 

(5. 0. Zrd cl.)^ .. ..Condr, Lt. P., 19th Punjabis ..Hdqrs., 19th Punjabis. 

1st ^Peshawar (Infantry) Brigade— (Head quai ter, «, Peshatvar). 
IBde.-Comdr., Young, Maj. -Gen. C. F. G. 

Bde.-Majors — 

Keen, Maj. F. S., 45th Sikhf, p.s.c. 

Mackenzie, Capt. H. J., 61st Sikhs (Offg.). 

A. C. R. E., CaIIf^bell, Lt.-Col. G. P., R.E. 

Offr. in charge SuppEfs, Markwick, Lt. JI. W., S. and T. Corps. 


S. 0. {Istcl.) .. 

Qarrn. Engr. . . 
Cant, hfagte. , . 


C(mdg. 

Ctnndg. 
S. O. 

Comdg. 


Peshawar. 

. .Compton, Capt. C. W. McG. 

09th Puiijabi-s. 

. .Palmer, Capt. C.H., R. E 
, .Carwithen, Maj. E.T. 


f Dot. P. li. Horse, 1st Lancers. 
I 111. Brig., R.F.A., 75 Batt. No. 
■ 86 (Heavy) B., R.G.A., 1 Co. 

Punjab Vol. Rif., l.st Det. Fron. 
Garm. Arty., Ist Bn., Suss. R., 
2nd R. \V. Kent R., No. 3 Co., 
1st S. and M. ; 14th Sikhs, 21st 
Punjabis ; 61st Sikhs, and 6th 
Mule Corps, 16th Mule Cadre. 
1st and 2nd Half Troops, S. T. 
Bullocks. 

No. 1 CO., A.Ii.C., 1 Co., A.B.C. 


Ab.\.z.vi. 

. .Hammond , 2nd Lt. A.V., Guides Det., Guides. 
Cherat. 


Jamrud. 

.Palmer, Capt. J. H. G., 2l8t Det., Fron. Gar.r. Aity. 
* Pmijabis. 

Det., 21st Punjabis. 
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Shabkabar. 

Comdg. .. .. . .Mouillot, Capt. A. dc T., 51st Det., Slst Sikhs. 

Sikhs. 


Nowshera Briqade — (H eadquarters, Nowshara). 

Bde.-Cotndr., Bannatinc-Allason, Maj.-Ger. B., O.B., Brit Ser. , 

. .Pritchard, Lt.-Col. H. K., 82ud Punjabis (Gffg.). 

Bde.-Maj Twiss, Capt. W. L.O., 9th G.R., p.s.c. 

A. C. R. E., r)unstci\ illo, Lt.-f:!ol. E. L., It.E. 

Offr. in charge Tpt., Mayo, Capt. G. L. L., S. and T. Corps. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, iJcxt, ('apt. J.E., S. and T. Corps. 


Nowshera. 


S. O. (2nd cL) 

Qarrn. Engr. 
Cant. Magic. 


Risalpur (Cavalry) Brigade — (Headquarters, Risalpur.) (Tncliuics the Cavalry regiment at 
Pesliawar for training). 

Bde.'Comdr., Turner, Brig.-Gcnl. J. G., r.n. 

Bde.-Maj., Moir, Capt. J. E., 10th Laneer.s, p.s.c. 

Risalpur. * 

Oarrn. Engr Lubbock, Maj. G., U.E 13th Lancers, 14th I.a(.ccrs. 

For training, 1st Lancers, 

{ 

Marden. , 

Conxdg. .. .. . .Davies, Lt.-Ctol. F.G.H., Guidos Guides, ' 

5. (J., Zrd ct. and Cant. Magic. Blacker, Lt. L. V. S., Guidos. t 

I 

2nd (Rawal Pindi) Division. — ( Hoadquaitcrs, Ravval Pindi). 

i 

Commander, Kitson, Maj. -Gen. Sir G. C., K.c.V.o., c.B., C.M.G., Brit. Ser., p,? c, 

A.-D.-C., Poo, Capt. C. V. i.., K. R. Rif. C. ^ 

Comdg. R. A., Smith, Brig.-Gon. G. B., Brit. Ser. 

General SUijJ'. 

Gen. Staff Offr,, Isf gr., Campbell, Col. A.A.E. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Austin, Bt. Lt.-Col. If. H., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., p.s.k ^ 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., O’Dowda, iMaj. J. W. R., Kent R., p.s.o. 

Administrative, Technical and Departmental Staff — 

I). A. A. G., Abbott, Capt. L. H. 11th Rajputs, p.s.c. 

A. Q. M. G., Leckv, Col. R. St. C., Brit. Ser. 

Comdg. It. A'.,* Speranza, Lt.-Col. W. S., R.E. (OfTg.). 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance Stores, Smallwood, Maj. F. G., C.v.o., K.''A. (/). 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies, Hilliard, Lt.-Col. H. N. Sr and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Tpt., Codrington, Maj. II. deB, S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir of Grass Farms, Kirkwood, Capt. A. S. 

Depy. Dir. Medl. Services, Grainger, Ck>l. T., c.B., M.D., i.M.s., (Offg.). 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Set vices (Sany.), V. C. Nickerson, Maj. W. H. S., M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Services (Mobn.), Tliom, Maj. G., St. C., M.B., R.A.M^C. 

t 

Rawal Pindi Infantry brigades — (H eadquarters, Rawal Pindi). 

Bde. Cotndr. < 

Cox, Brig.-Geii. H. V., c.B., C.S.I., (Col. on Stall) (On special duty, A. Hdqrs.)« 

Heneker. Col. W. C. G., D.s.o., N. Staff, R., A.-D.-C. (Offg.). ' ^ 

Bde.-Maj , — . . . ' 

Catty, Capt. T. 0., 69th Punjabis, p.s.c. , 

Pratt, Mftj. H. ». E., d.s.o., 35th Sikhs (Offg.). 


r 89 Bate. 1 T 

XVI. Brig, i 90 Batt. i-lAmmn. 
R.F.A. L^lBatt. J 

Col. R.F.A., 23rd Mtn. Batty.* 

1st Durh, 1j. I. Det., 1st P.V.R. 
1 88th Dogras ; 46th Punjabis, 
I 82nd Punjabis, 112th Infantry. 

7th Mule CJorps, 3rd Half Troop, 
1 A. T. Bullocks. 


. .Stoney, Lt. H. H., N. Staff R. 

* 

.'.’Burn, Maj. G.C 
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KAWAL PINDI. 

A. C, R. E„ Holland, Maj. A., R.E. (Oflg.).aj. 

Offr, in charge Supplies , . Amesbury, M W. L. R., S. & r21st Laiiccri=!, Punjab L, 

g T. Corps. 1 Horse. 5th Cavalry. 

Offr. in charge Tpt.. . . .Brown, Capt. W., S. & T. Corps, j XII Bdc., R.H.A., V ” Batt. 

* VII Bde., R.F.A., ( 38 Batt. 

(78 Batt. 

2 Ammn. Col. R. F. A. 

II Brit. Mtn. Arty, f 1 Batt. 
Bde. attchd. { 9 Batt. 

U Batt. 

No. 94 Co. R. G. A. Bet. Ist 
Pun. Vol. Bif. 

Dct. N. W. By. Vol. Rif. 

No. 4 Co., 1st S. and M. ; No. 
11 Co., ; 2nd S. and M. ; 31 Bivl. 
Signal Coy., 35th Sikhs ; 84th 
Punjabis ; 8th Mule Corps, ; 17th 
18th, 19th, 20th, 29th Mule Ca- 
dres, 51st Carnal Corps ; 4th, 
5th, 6th. 7th and 8th Half Troops, 
S. T. Jiullockw ; 9th Half Troop, 
A. T. Bullocks ; No. 2 Co., A. 
H. C. 2 Co., A. B. C. 


Attock. 

Comdg. * 

S, 0. {Zrd cl ) and Cant. Gardiner, Lt. D.A., R.G.A., . .Bet. S. T. Bullocks. 

Magte, 

Campbellpork. 

Comdg. * * 

S, 0, {Zrd ct.) and Cant. . .Payne, Lt. B. W., R. G. A 
f^agie. ^ . • 


“ A " Ammn. CoJ., R. II. A. 

Vil Bde., R. F. A., 4 Batt.; No. 
104 (Heavy) B., R. G. A 
50th Camel Corps. Bet. S. T. 
Bullocks. 


S. 0. {Ut cl.) Wiiitakcr, Capt. C. L. B. IT., 

18th Infantry. 

Ourr. Engr.j .. .. . .Elliot, Maj. C.A., R.E. 

Cant. Magte Browning, Maj. T. C. 
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Murree (Sanitarium.) 

Comdg, .. ., ..Kaflo, Maj, A. TI., R.G.A. 

S. 0. (Srd cl.) . . . .Bridgemaii, Lt. R O. Rii. Brig. 

Garr. Engr. . . • . . . .Noble, Capt. W. J, \V., R. E, 

Bariau, No. 68 ^y. R. G. A. Details R. G. A., 1st York R. Lower Topa. 
Kuldana, 2nd llif. Brig., Gharial 4th K. R. Rif. C. 

Upper Topa, 2nd N. Staff R., Lower Gharial Wing, 2nd L’pool R. 


Jhelum Brioade — (H eadquarters. Jheluni). 
gde. Comdr., Maclfcityre, Brig.-Gen. D. C. F., c.B. (Col, on Staff). 
Bde.-Mai . — 

Cal4rt, Maj. R. T. C., 120th Infantry, p.s.c. 

Herdon, Maj. H. E,, 55th Rifles, p.s.c. (Offg). 

Offr. in ch( 0 ge Tpt., Bavis, l&aj. G. H., S. and T. Corps. 

JHELUM. 


S. 0. iSrd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. . 

Mo^ 


^.Wliitchurch, Capt. I.. S., 2l8t 
Cavy. • 

. .Biscoe, ©apt. J. V. M., Il2th 
Infantry. 

^ . A. E. Depot. I Sargodha 


r 2l8t Cavalry. 

20th Infantry, 37th Dogras, 76tli 
I Punjabis, 87th Punjabis. 

^ 34th M. Cadre ; 52ud Camel Corps. 
.53rd Camel Corps, A. R. Depot. 


• . Abbottaaad Brigade — (H eadquarters, Abbottabad). 

Bde. Obmdr.j Brig.-Gen. H. F., p.s.c. (Col. on Staff). 

U)VC(iay,^apt, F. W,, B. A., P.S.C. 

Aast. Dir., Mgdl., Services, Kirkpatrick, <Jol. B., c.M.n., M,D., Brit. Ser. (aUo A.D.M.S., Sialkot 

Bde.). 

A. C. R. E, KelsaU, Maj. H. W., 
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S. 0. (Zrd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. . . 


Bara Gali 
Ghora Daka 


Abbottabad. 

. .Cornish, Capt. A. W. D., 6th 
G. R. 


I. Ind. Mtn. 
Arty. Bdc. 
V. Ind. Mtn. 
Arty. Bde. 


) 27 Batt. 
] 30 Batt. 
) 25 Batt. 
3 20 


Batt. 

5tir G. B., 1st Bn. 6th G. B. 
2nd Bn. 6th G.R. (en route from 
Chitral. 

Kalauaoh 'n. . * 

Khanspur . . ♦ 


Khvra Gali * 


SiALKOT Brigade — (Headquartors, Sinlkot). (Includes the Cavalry at Jhcliim and 
llawal Pindi for training.) 

Bde. Comdr., Loader, Brig.-Gon. H.P., c.b., Brit. Sor. 

Bde.-Muj., Jlivott-Carnac, Maj. J. S., 14th Lancers, p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Tpt., Ix)gan, Maj L. S., S. and T. Corps. i 

Ojffr. in charge Supplies, Jh'iinison, (^apt. A. J., S ancl T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services, Kirkpatrick, Col. B., C.M.G., M.D., Brit. Ser. 


S 0. (lai cl.) . . 


Cant. Magte. . . 


Sialkot. 

, .Jackson, Capt. F. A., 21st Ca- 
valry. 


. .llcid, Capt. W.D., 81st Pionrs. 
Lyallpore 


17th Lancers ; 6th Cavalry ; 19th 
J.anccrs ; XII Bdc., U.H.A., “W.” 
Batt. 

“ B ” Ainmn. Col. B.II.A., Xo. 
^ 25 By. Co., Dot. 1st York 11. 
34th Pioneers. 

32nd iMule Corps ; No. 10 Hr 
I'roop, A. T. Bullocks. 

59th, 60tl), 61st, 62nd Grantee 
^ Cannd Corps. 


3rd (Lahore) Division— (Headquarters, Lahore Cantonment). 
Commander, Watkis, Maj.-Geiil. H.B.B,, O.B., p.s.c. 

A.'D.'C., (-arcy, Capt. P. G., 31st Punjabis. 

Cmndg. R. A., Johii'^on, Brig.-Gcn. F. E., P.S.O., Brit. Ser. , 

General Staff— 

Gen. Staff Offr., Ist gr., OTx'ary, Col. T. K., Brit. Sor. ^ 

Gen. Staff Offr,, 2nd gr,, King, .Maj. S. W., .5th Light Infantry, p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., .Matho\v-J.annovvc, Bt.-Maj. E. B., The Queens, p.s.^ 


Forbes, Capt. L., 57th Billes {Off^.). 


Administrative Technical and Departmental Staff— 

D. A. A.‘G., Lukin, Maj. K. C. W., 9th Hoi-se. * 

A, Q. M. G., Hodson, Col. G. B., O.B.. D.s.o. 

Comd<f. It. E., l^urence, Lt.-0>1. R. T.U., H. E., {Offg.) 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance Stoics, Bowen, Maj. H. W., B.A. 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies, Crlpps, Col. A. W.. S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Tpt .,* — 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Farms, Marriott, Capt. A. S. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services, Boo, Col. R. B., I..M.S. (Offg.). 

Depy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services {Sung.), Tate, Capt. H. G. If., R..\.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services {Mohn.), Whitestone, Lt.-Col. C. W. H., m,B., R.A^M.C. 
Supdt. of physical Training {Nor. Army), Wallace, JA. R. E. Yorks 11. 


S. O. {2nd cl.) 

Offr. in charge Supplies 
Cunt. Magte. . . 

Qarn. Engr 


Lahore cantonkmnet. 
..Officer, Lt. W. G., W. Rid. R. 
..Byers, Maj. C. B. . . . 

. . Reynolds, Capt. H. V., 82nd 
Panjabis {Offg.). 
..Nation, Lt. C. F., R.B. .. 


FORT Lahore 
Montoomert 


f Punjab L. Lorse ; 37Ui». Lancers, 
Ammn. Col. R.H.A. 

XXXy Bde. B. 1. A. '] 12 Batt. 

^ J 25 Batt. 

3 Ammn, Col., R. F. A., 

Wing, 2nd \'pool. R., 1st P.V.R. 
28th Punjabi.s, 32nd FionccR. 

N. W. lly. Vol. Rifles. i 
- 3rd, 4«i, 21st, 22nd M«le Cadre, 
54tli Camel Corps, IStl^and 15th 
"Hall-Troops, ^ A. T. iBullodk.s 
No. 3 Co., A H. C. Nq. 3 Co. 
A. BcC. c ^ 

Det. 2nd L'pool. R. Supply Res. 
Depot. ® 

. 55th, 56th Camel Corps. 
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Multan. 


Comdg. (Ist cl.) 
S. 0. {Ut cl.) .. 
Cant. Magie. .. 


. .Selwyn, Lt.-Col. C. H., 28th Ca- 
valry, p.s.c 

, .Woodward, Capt. C. P., 41st 
Dogras. 


28th Lt. Cavalry. 

Ill Bdc., ll.F.A., 62 Batt. 

00 (Heavy) By., R. G. A. 

1st Lane. Fus. 

ll('pot 25th Punjabis 130th Ba* 
luchis. 

57th Cninc'l Corps. 

Det., A. T. Bullocks. 


JULLUNDUR Brigade — (H eadquarters, Jullundur.). 


Bde. Comdr,, Carnegy, Maj. Gen. P.M., c.B. 

Bde.-Maj., Hill, Maj. H., M.V.O., 11. W. Fus., p.s.c. Lv., ex. I., to 27 Oct. 13. 
^taff CapL, Alexander, Capt. H. G., 11th Lancers. (OJfg. Bde.-Maj.) 


Shepherd, Capt. C. 1 , 53rd Sikhs (Offg.). 

A. g. R. E., Leslie, Maj. G..\. .1., R. E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, J^cwell, Maj. H. A., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., A^edl. Services, Fooks, Lt.-Col. H., I.M.S. (OJfg.) (also A. J). M. S., Sirhind Bdc.). 


S. 0, (2nd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. . . 
Garr. Enhr. . . 


JULLUNDUR. 

. .Bout.flower, Lt. E. C., W. Hid. 
K. 

. . Cowio, Lt.-Col. W. A. L., Supy 
List. 


15th Lancers. 

Ill Bde., R.F.A., 18 Batt. 

Wing, 1st .Mauch. II. l)et., N, 
W. 11. Vol. 

47th Sikhs. 

No. 14 Half-Troop, A. T. Bul- 
locks. 

t36th Mule Cadre. 


* Comdg. 

S. 0. (Bid cl.) 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

JS. 0. (1st cl.) . . 
Garrn. Engr. 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.).. 


Amritsar. 

. .Walker, Maj. E. J. H., Manch. 
It. 

. .l)j|\’idson, Lt. 11. I. M., Manch. 
R. 


Bakloh. 

. . V.C. Walker, Col, W. G., 4tli 
G. R. 

. .Farwell, Lt. W. L., 4th G. R. 

Balhousie (Sanitarium). 
..McLeod, Capt. G.C.S., K. 
Highrs. 


Dharmsala. 

. .Home, l.t.-Cor J. M., 1st G.R. 
p.s.c. 

. .Giffard^Capt. C. II., 1st G. IL 


roet., Iht Manch. R. 

^ J)et., 47th Sikhs. 

LOet., A. T Bullocks. 

4tl) G.R. 

Hdqr. Wing, 1st Manch. R. 
Det., 1st Lane. Fus. 

1st Bn. 1st Gurkha Rifles. Depot 
2nd Bn., 1st Gurkha Rifles. 


SiRHiND Brigade — (H eadquarters. Ambala). 

Bde. Comdr., Brunkcr, Mlj.-Geii. J. M. 8., Brit. Scr. 

Ridgcw’ay, Capt. D. Gi, 3rd G. R., p.s.c. 

Asst. p. R. E., Cotin, Lt.-Col. C., R.E., p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Supplfes Maifson, Maj. J. A. P., S. and T. Corps. 

Offr. in charge T t., Tlmbrell, Capt. T., 8. and T. Corps. 

Ash. Dir., Medl. Services, Po<*s, LVCol. II., I.M.S., (Offg.) (also A.D.M.S., Jullundur Bde.). 
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AMBALi. 

S. 0. {Ut cl.) . , 4 . . . Crookshank, Capt. C. K., 34th Wing, Ist W. Rid. R., Det., E. 

Pioneers. I. R. Vols. Dot., N. W. R. Vols. 

23rd Pioneers. 

Qarrn. Engr Greenstreet, Maj. C. B. L., R. 

E. 

Cant. Maffte Herbert, Lt.-Col. C., D.s.o,, 9th, 27th Mule Corps, 38tli 3Mule 

Supy. List. Cadre, 17th and 18th Half-Troops 

A. T. B.dlocks. 

Daqshai. 

Comdg. Thc5,iger, Bt.-Col.G. L., c.m.g., 4th Bn., Rif. Brig. 

Rif. Brig., p.s.c. Dct., 1st S. Lane. R. 

6'. 0. iZrd cl.) and Cant. Ma- Kennedy, Lt. P. A., Rif. Brig. 
gUtrate. 

Qarrn. Engr Gerves, Maj. F. R. S., R.E. 

JUTOGH. 

Comdg Dowell, Col. G. C., R.G.A. 111. Brit. Mtn. ) 2 Batfc. 

Arty. Bde. \ 5 Batt, 

,5’. 0. (Srd cl.) and Cant. Colbock, Capt. B. B., R.G.A. Dot., 1st S. Lane. R. 

Mngte. 

K ASAUJil (San itarlum). 

Comdt. .. .. Hartley, Maj. R. L., L’pool R. Details. 

S. 0. (2nd cl). . . . .Russell, J.t. O.A., R, G. A. 32 Divl. Signal Coy. (tempy.). 

Cant. Magic Stc\ens, Lt.-Col. M., Supy. List 

Solon. 

Comdg AVatson, Lt.-Col. AV.M., W. Rid. Wing, 1st W. Rid. R. 

R. 

S. 0. (Srd cl.) and Cant St. Hill, Capt. A. A., W. Rid. R. 

Magte. 

SUD.\THU. 

Comdg. Dudgeon, Lt.-Col. F. A., S. J^anc. 

R., p.s.c. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Can.. Braide, Lt. R. W., S. Lane. R. ist S. I.anc. R. 

Magte. 

Simla . . . .Simla V. R. Dot., 53rd Sikhs 

Kalka . . . .Dot., E. I. R. Vol. Rif. 

Ambala (Cavalry) Biiig.\ 1)E — (Includes the Cavalry at Ferozeporo, Lahore Cantonment, 
Multan, and Jullunder for training.) — (Headquarters, Amhala). 

Bde.-Comdr. .. .. . .Pivie, Brig, -Gen. C, P. AV. 1st K. D. ,^Gds., 9th Hodson’s 

Horse. 

Bde.-Maj. .. .. . .Cheync, Maj. R. E., 8th Cav- 30th Lancers. 

airy. I.v., ex. 1., 6 ms. I Bdo., R H.A., ( “A” Batt. 

Raymond, Capt. E. D., 30th Batt. 

Lancers (Offg.) ^ 

“C” Ammn. Coi. R. H. A. For 
training — 7th Lancers ; 15th Lan*> 
cers ; 28th Light Cav ; S'y.h Lan- 
cers. 

Fbrozepore Brigade (Headquarters, Ferozepore). 

Bde.-Comdr., Egerton, Brig.-Genl. R. G. O.B., (Col. on Staff). ’ 

Bde.-Maj,, Sangster, Maj. P. B., 2nd Lancers. ^ 

Ha rape -Vincent, Capt, P.C., 129th Baldohis (Off^> 

A$»t C. R. E., Bum, Maj. E. M. J., R.E. (Offg.), 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Rowan-Roblnson, Capt. J. R., S and T. Cori> 3 , 

Ferozepore. 

Cant. Magte Peck, Maj. J. H 7th Lancers ; XXXV Btfo., R, F. 

A. 58th Batt., No. 60 &>., R. G. 
A., 1st Conn.daug., 57tn Rifles, 
129t2i Baliiehis. % ^ 

Oarm. Engr Evans, Capt. A.S., R. E. 35th Mule C^re ; 11th, 12th Half 

Troops, S. T. Eullocka ; Iflth 
Troop,, A. T. BuUocks. 
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7th Meerut Division— (Headquarters, Meerut) 

Commander, Anderson, Maj.-Genl. C. A*, C.B., Brit. Ser. 

A.-D.‘C., Brock, ^apt. B. del., 126 Infantry. 

Comdg. R. A., Kobinson, Brig.-Gen., C. T., Brit. Ser. 

General Staff — 

Gen. Staff Offr., let ^/•.,-jracob, Col. C; W. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2ndf}r., Davies, Maj. W. P. L., B. A., p.s.c. 

ADMINISTRATIVE, TECHNICAL AND DEPARTMENTAL STAFF — 

JD. A. A.'G., Robinson, Maj S. W., R. G. A., 

Hewctfc, Capt. 11. W. 0*0., 41st Dogras (Offg.). 

A. Q. M. G., Lindesay, Col. A. L. 

Comdg. R. E.. ThackwelJ, Col, O. M. R., Brit, Ser. 

AsBt. Dir. of Ord. Stores, Bowen, Maj. H. \V., R. A. 

AssLDir. of Supplies, Vaughan, lifaj. E. G., D.S.O., 8. and T. Corps (Offg.). 

Asst: Dir. ofTpt., Lindsay, Lt. -Col. H. A. P., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Farms, Mollor, Capt. G. F. 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Services. Trohome, Col. F. If. f.k.o.s.e., Brit. Sor. 

%epy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Sang), ilunningham, Maj. R.A., M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Depv. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Mobn.), Tate, Maj. G., (Offg. Surgeon to C-in-C.). 

Boulton, Maj. JI. M.n., I. M. 8., (Offg.). 


Comdg. (1st cl.) 

S. O. (3rd cl.) and Cant. 
Magte. 

A.G.R.E 

Garrn. Engr 


Comdg. * - . 

S. OU^rd cl.)^nd Cant. 
Magic. 


DELHI. 


. .Coic, Lt.-Col. E. If., 11th Lan- 
cers. 

Broughton, Lt. G., 33rd Pun- 
jabis. 

. .Griffith, Maj. G. If., R.E. (Offg). 
. . Kealy, Capt. P. Tf., R. E. 


Dot. Punj. L.H. Det., 74 Co., R, 
G. A. ; Det. Srd Bn. R. Fus. 
Dot., 1 Pun, Rif.; Det. E. I. 
y\iy. V. Rif.; 11th (K. E. 0.) 
Lancers ; 33rd Punjabis. 

30tli Half Troop, A. T. Bullocks. 


Fatehgarh. 

) Det., IT. P. Horse (N. Regt.). 

Mactavish, Capt. A., 3rd Brah- \ Dot. B. B. and C. I. Vol. Rifles, 
mans. j Depots, 3rcl BtahmArts, 4th Rjpts. 


Muttra. 


Comdg Haig, U.-C 0 I. N. W.. 6th Dra- ^ Dragoons. 

*'• Trooi A. 'k Bullocks. 


^omdg. (1st cl.) 

• 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 
%irrn. Engr. . , 
^ Cant. Md^e. . . 


ALIOABH 


AGRA. 

. .Vandcleur, Bt. Lt.-Col. R. 8., 
Sea Highrs. 

, .Anderson, 2nd-Lt. K. A. N., 
8ea. Higlirs. 

, .Kitchen, Lt. E. G. R. E. 

. .Paterson, Capt. H. F. \V., 32iul 
Pioneers, 


1 Det. U^P. Horse (K. Rci^.) Etawah 
^ Det. Muss. Vol. Rifles 


Det. U. P. Horse (N. Regt.). 

VI (Howr.) Bde., R.F.A., 77, 
Batt. 

5-Xo. 74 Co., R.G.A. 

1st Sea. Highrs., Det. O. 1. P. 
Ry. Vol. Rif. ; Agra V. Rifles 
13th Rajputs. 

37th Half Troop. 

A. T. Bullocks. 

..Det. E. I. R. Vol: Rifles. 


Meerut (Cav.hlry) brigade — v«vRd quarters, Meerut.) (Includes the Cavalry at 
Muttra, Delhi, Bareilly and Dehra Dun for training). 


Bde. Corner. 


Bdc.-Modff 


Edwards, Brig.-Gen. Fitz. J.M., 
D.S.O., P.S.C. (Col. on Staff). 

. . Muspjatt, Capt. V. E., 30th 
Lancers, p.s.c. 


■) 6th Dragoons ; 13th Hussars ; U. 
P. Horse (N. Regt.) ; 3rd Skin- 
ner's Horse ; 18th Lancers ; 11th 
^ K. B. O. Lancers ; 17th Cavalry 
I X. Bde., R. H. A. f P. Batt. \ F. 

I fll.Batt.{ 

J Amran. Coh . R.H,A. 


ji.C.R.E CJmpbeB, Maj. H. B. D., R.E. — 

Offr. in charge Supplies . .Cutbill, Capt. R-H.L., A. S. C. -- 
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Meerut. 

S.O.{^UtcL) Dodd, Capt.A.H.K., 17 Cavalry. 1 Dot. U. P. Horse (N. Regt.). 

n 63 Bait. 

Garrn. Engr Archbold, Capt. F.H.W., ll.E. V. Bdc., E.F.A.-< 

L64 Batt. 

Cant.Magte Field, Lt.-Col. C. W. .. 7 Ammn. Col. ; B.F.A. ; 3rd Bn. 

/ 11. Fus., .3rd Bn. K.K. Bif. Corps. 
h)ct., Muik. V. Bif. 
r 128th Pioneers ; lOth Mule Corps. 
31st, 32nd 33rd Half Troops, S. 
T. Bullocks. 

35th 36th, Half Troops, A. T. 
Bullocks; No. 7 Co., A, H. C. 
No. 7 Co., A. B. H. 

Ghaziauad .. .. J Dot. E. I. B. Vols. 

Bareilly Brigade— (Headquarters, Bareilly). 


Bde. Comdr., Macbean, Maj.-Genl. F., c.v.o., c.n., Brit. Ser. 
Bde.-Maj., Glasgow, Maj. A.E., B. Suss. B. 

Utaff Captain, Hamer, Capt. M. A., 129th Baluchis, p.s.c. 

As9t. C. R. E., Kirby, Lt.-Col. N., B.E. 

Offr. in charge, Supplies, Fox, .Maj. L. W., S. and 'F. f orps. 
Officer in charge, Tpt., Hogan, Capt. E. M. A., S. ai»d T. Corps. 
Asst. Dir. Medl. Services, Barret, Col. H. J., Brit. Ser. 


S. 0. (2nd cl.) 

Garrn. Engr. . , 
Cant, Magte. . . 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3/(7 cl.) and Cant, 
Magte. 


Comdt. 

S, 0, (1«7 cl.) and Cant. 
Magte. 


Bareilly. 

. .Maclaran, Capt. F. N., 9th G. 
B. 

..Greer, Maj. B.E., B.E., .. 

. .Knowles, Capt, J. K. 


Almora. 

. .iliekley, Lt.-Col. A.C., 3rd G. 
B. 

. .Loch, Capt. J.C., 3rd G. B. 

N.aini Tal (Sanitarium). 
klfasekline, Capt. B. 11. L’pool 

J K. 

Banikhet. 


"I 17th Cavalry, V. Bdc. R.F.A., 
73 Batt. 4th Wore. B. ; 41st 
B.;41st Dogras, 39th Half 
- Troop, a. T. liulloeks ; 2 Half 
I Troops A. T. Bullocks, 11th 
Mule Corps, Depot. 39th Mule 
J Cadre. • 


1.3rd G. B. 


\ Aini Tal Vol. Rif. 
j Det. 11th Mule Corps. 

I 


Comdg. 

S. 0, ('ird cl.) 

Oarm. Engr. . . 

Offr. in charge, Su2)plies, 

Cant. Magte. .. 


. , Paul, Maj. J. R. A. H., Liec. B. 1 Details. 

, .Meredith, Lt. J. V , Leins B. I Det., A. T. Bullockse 
..Farlev, Lt. E. L., B.E. .. 

..Fox, Maj. L. W., S. and T. 

Corps. 

. .AValler, Lt.-Col. E., Supy. List 


SHAHJAHANPUR. 

S. O. (3/(7 cl.) and Cant. Williams, Lt. S. C., Leic. R. ) Det., P. Horse, (N. Regt.). 
Magte. j Det., Naini Tal Vol. i^if. 

Chauijuttia— 1st Lein^ B. ^ * 

Mora DAB AD— Det., IJ. P. Horse (N. Beg^). 

Dehra Dun BRiaADE*— (Headquarters. Dehra Dun). 

Bdt.-Comdr., Johnson, Brig. Gen. C. E., Col. on Staff). 

Bde.-Maj., AValkcr, Maj. II. A., R. Fus., p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E., Swiney, Lt.-Col. A. J. H., 11. E. 

Ojfr. in charge. Supplies, and Tpt., Fortcath, Maj. F. H. W., S. and T. (iorps. 

Asst, Dir,, Medl. Sen ices, Barratt, Col. H. J., Brit. Ser. (also A. D. M. S. Bareilly and Oarhwal 
Bdes.). i ^ ♦ 


Dehra Dun. 

S. O. (Zrd cl.) . , . .Walton, Lt. R. C., 2nd G.R. ^ U. Pf Hors^ (N. Regt.). 

Garm. Engr Gaskell, Capt. H.S., R.B. / G. G.’s Body Guaid. 

Cant. Magte Leslie, Lt.-Col. AV. C. C., Supy. > VII. Ind. Mtn. ) 21 Batt. 

List. I Arfy. Bde. j 26 Batt. 

J 2nd K.E.O. Gurkha Rif. 9th G.R. 
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Landour {Sanitarium), 


Comdt. 

\ 


S. 0. {Ist cl.) .. 

) Taylor, Capt. G.A., Leins. R. 

) Details. 

Chakrata. 

Comdg. 

A 

S. 0. {Ist cl.) . . 

..Nicholson, Capt. E.H.R., Fiis. 


Garrn. Engr. . , 

..Tomlinson, Capt. H. AV., R.E. 

>Det. 3rd K. R. Rif. C. 

Cant. ?'agte. . . 

..Prince, Maj. AV.C.S., Supy. 
Jiist. 

J 


Kailana. 


Comdt. 


— 

Adjt. 


— 

MUSSOORIE— 

Miiseoorie Vol. Rifles 


Garhwal Bridge — (Headquarters, Iturki) {tempy.) 


Bde.-Conidr., Kcary, Maj.-Genl. K.D.U., c.r., d.s.o. 

Clay, }A -Col. C. JJ., 8th G. It., p.s.c. (0. 11. G. 


Bde -Maj. Young, Capt, A. 1st G. R., p.s.c. 

Nelson, Capt. C., 3r<I Brahmans, (Offg.). 

Asst. C. B. B., Swlnlcy, Lt.-Col. A. J. H., R.B. 

Offr. in charge. Supplies and Tpt., Forteath, Maj. F. AV. JL, S. and T. Corps. 
Asst. Dir. MedL Services, Banatt, Col. 11. J., Brit. 8er. 


Lansdowne. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. {3rd cl.) Cant. Magte. 


cmmg 

S. O. {Znd ?l.) and Cant, 
^agle. 


. .Reed, Capt. H.R.B., .39th Garh- 
wal. 

Rikki. 

. .Twining, Lt. Col. B.G., M.v.o., 
H. E. 

..Nelson, Capt. C., .3rd Brah- 
mans {()ffg. Bde. -Maj.) 


S«HARANPUR — 


39th Garhwal R f., 2nd Bn., Srd 
G. IX. 2nd Bn., 8th G. R. 


Xos. 59, 73 {en route) from Rawal 
Pindi), 81 Cos.. R.G.A. 

► No. 01 (Heavy) By., R.G.A. Dct. 

Muss, V. Uif. 

Det. “11" Co., R. E. 

H. Grs. and B. Nos. 1, 2, 5, 
Cos., Ist S. and M. 

34th Half Troop, 8. T. Bullocks. 
.Det., Mussooric Vols. 


8th (Lucknow) Division — (H eadquarters Lucknoiv. k. c. i. e.) 

Commander, 8callc|sa Lieut. -Gen. 8ir R. T., K.c.li,, D..s,0., A.D.C. 

A.-D.-C., Daniell, Capt. \V. R., 123rd Rittes. 

Gener.al Stake — 

Gen. Maff Offr., Ist gr., AVoodyatt, Col. N. G. 

Gen. Staff Offr^2nd gr., Marjoribanks, Bt.-Maj. R. D., 107th Pioneers, p.s.c. 
Gray, Capt. J., 30th Sikhs {Offg.). 

Administrative, Technical and departmental Staff. 

D. A. S.-6'., Tyler, Capt. R.M., Durh. L.I., p.s.c. 

A. Q. M. G., Iggulden.Col. H. A., Brit. Ser. 

Com^. B. E., Swaync, Col. H.C.G., Brit. Ser. 

Divl. Asst. Dir., of^rdinance Wtores, Radcilffe, Lt.-Col. AV.C.A., R.A. 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies and Tpt., Sanders, Ht.-Col. G.L.ll., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir^f Grass Egrms, Hawks, Maj. G.A 

Depy. Dir. Medl. Services, Hathaway, Sur«.-13enl. H.G., Brit. Ser. 

Depy. Asst. J^ir. Medl. Service0{Sany.), Safford, Maj. A.H., R.A.M.C. 
l^py., Asst: Dir., 9ledl. Services, {Mobn.), Hamilton, Capt. AAL H., r.R.C.S., I.M.S. 


Comdfj^ 


S. 0?{3rd ch) and Cant. 
Magte. 


Comdg. & Cant. Magte 


Shillong. 

..Murray, Bt.-Col. F., d.s.o., 8th 
G. R. 

Orchard, Capt. D. S., 8th G.R, 

Baksa-Duar. 

..Lighf,Maj. W.A.,114thMah- | Dct., 114th Mahrattas* 
rattas. 


(Det., Assam V. L. H. 
list Bn., 8th G. 11. 
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Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Cant. 
Mttg',e. 

DlBRUGAllH. 

..Andrew, Lt.-Col. A. W., 114th 
Mahrattas (L) 

.'.Aleredith, Lt. A. E., 114th Ma- 
hrattas. 

Kohima. 

1 Assam V.L.H. 114t’h Mahrattas. 

< 


Comdg. and S. 0. (Zrd cl.) . .Fagan, Maj. B.J., 17tli Infantry 1 Dcfc., 17th Infantry. 

Manipuji. 


Comdg. Tytler, Lt.-Col. H.C., 17tli In- 

fantry. 

8. 0. (3rd cl.) . . . .Barron, Lt. A.H.D., 17th In- 

faiitry. 

Sadiya Dot. 114th Mahrattas. SiLCiiAR .. ..Surma Valley L. H. 

CHiTTAGONCi A. B. By . . . Vol. JUf. Dacca .. ..E. B. Vol. Kif. 

Lucknow Garbison — 

Commanding.. .. . .Wilson, Maj. -Gcnl. A., O.B., 

Brit. Ser. 

8. 0. (Ut cl.) . .Fcllowcs, Maj. 11. LeM., 47th Oudh S(in., U.P., Horse. IX Bde. 

Sikhs. R,. F. A., 20 Batt. 

Iliitcliiuson, C'apt. G., 122u(i In- Lucknow, Vol. Rif., O. and R. 
fantry, p.s.c. (Offg.) Ry. Vol. 26th Mule Corps, 50th, 

51 st, 54th 2 Sectns.) 61«t Half 

Aeat. C. n.E Ewbank, !,t.-Col. AV., R.E., Troops, A. T. Bullocks. 

p.s.c. 

Ojfr. in charge Tpt Edward-Collins, Bt.-Maj. C.E., y'So. 8 Co., A.H.C., 8 Co., A.B.C, 

S. and T. Corps. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, . .Wildes, Capt. C.S.D., S.and T. 

Corps. 

Oarrn. Engr Winsloe, Maj. A. R., P.s.o., 

R.E. 

Cant. Magte F(‘nniug, Maj. W. M., Supy. 

List (O/fg.). J 

Lucknow (Cavalry) Brigade — (H eadquarters, Lucknow.) (Includes the Cavalry 
at Allahabad, Cawnporc and Fyzabad for training.) 

Bde.'Comdr, ., . .Cookson, Maj.-Gcnl. G.A., c.B. . .8th Hussars, XI. Lde., R. H. A., 

‘'U."Batt.« 

Stainforth, Lt.-Col. II.G., 4th “ G ” Ammn. Col., R.H.A., 16th 
Cavalry (O^g.) Cavalry. For training — 4th 

Bde.-Mai. . . . .Torric, Capt. T. G. J., 27th Caval- Cavy., 12th Cavy., Sfth Horse, 

ry, p.s.c. 

Lucknow (Infantry) Brigade — (H eadquarters, Lucknow.) ' 

Bde.'Comdr. . . . .Wilson, Maj.-Genl. A., c.B., Brit. 1st Bn. K. O. Sco. Bord. 

Ser. 1st High. L. I. 

Bde.-Maj. , . . .Howard, Capt. T.N.S..M., W. 26th SRiis. 

Yorks. R. 74th Punjabis. 

FYZABAD Brigade— (H eadqu irters, Fyzabad.) 

Bde.-Coyndr.. Haggard, Lt.-Col. H., E. Yorks R (Offg.). 

Bde.’Maj., Clocte, Capt. L. B. 37th Dogras, p-s.c. 

Offr. in charge, Sup]riiea, Coinym, Capt. G. V., 8. & T. Corps. 

Asgt. Dir. Medl. Services, Hardy, Lt.-Col. F. W., R.A.M.C. (OJSTg.). 

Fyzabad. 

Carm. Engr. .... 4th Cavalry, .IX Bde., RJ'F. A.,* 

Cant. Magte. .. .. Trotter, Maj, E, G. 8 28 Batt., No.«8A.C., R.i'.A. 

2nd B.. Yorks. jR. e 

9th Infantry. 

One Troop, 26th Mu!e Corps. 
49th ..Half Troop, A.T, Bullocks, 

‘ B. Slid N. W. By. Vol. Rif. 


1 17th Infantry. 
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Gorakhpur— 


Allahabad Brigade— (Headquarters, Allahabad). 

Bde. Comdr., C^wper, Brig.-Gen. M., C.i.E., (Col. on Staff). 

Bde.-Maj., Russel, Maj. F. D., 1st Lancers, p.s.c. 

Staff Captain, Popys, Capt. G. L., 57th Rilles, p.s.c. {Off<j. Bde. Maj.). 
Howson, Capt. Q., 4tlf Cavalry (Offg.). 

Aist. C. R. £., Hume, Maj. A. H. B., 11. E. (Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies., Whittcll, Lt. H. S. & T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl, Services, Hardy, Lt.-Col. F.W., r.a.m.o. (Offg.). 


Allahabad. 

Garrn.Engr. .. . .Carr-Harris, Capt. e.d., r.e. 

Cant. Magte. . . . .Hunt, Maj. V. de V. 


Benares. 

Comdg. . . . .Fowler, Col, C.A., D.S.O., 22ud 

Punjabis. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) <& Cant. Mgte. * 


12th Cavalry, Iv. Bde., R.F.A., 
14 Batt., No. 82 Co., R.G.A., 
1st E. Scots. 

Allahabad Vol. Rifles. 48th 
► Pione(!rs. 2 Troops, 26th 
Mule Corps. 

45th, 40th, 47th, 63rd Half 
Troop.s, A.T. Bullocks. 

No. 7 Co.^A.ll.U. 


-] Det. U.P. Lt. H. (So. Regt.). 
M)ct., 1st R. Scots. 22iid Pun- 
jabis. 

J Del., A.T. Bullocks. 


Cawnpoue. 


don^g. {Ut cl.) 

S. 0. 

Qcmrn. Engr. 

Offr. in charge Supplies 
Cant. Magte. 


..Eoome, Lt.-Col. E.E., 36th Hor.se TI.P. Lt. 11. (So. Regt.), 80th 
.. King, Capt. J. St. A., 62nd Pun- Horse, IX Bde., R. F. A, 
jabis. 19 Batt., 3rd Bn., Mldd'x. 

.T * R. Cawnpore Vol.; Det., 

. .Bridge, Capt. R.E. A., S.A'T. Corps l^E. I. R. Vol. 62nd Punjabis 
. .Lawrenson, Maj. T.G.P., Supy. I 24th Mule Cadre. 

' 52nd Half Troop, A.T. Bul- 
locks. 

Det., S.'r. Bullocks. 


Ohazipore 

Hamirpur 

Banda 

Orai 


Dets., N.-W. Ry. Vol. 
Det., CaMuiiMue Vol. Rif. 


1 Chunar . . 1 

IGya .. J)et.,E.I, R. Vol. 

J-Mikzapore . . >Dot., Allahabad Vol. Rif. 
J MooiiAi. Serai J 


?RESIDENCY BRIGADE — (Headquarters, Fort WilVmn, Calcutta.) 

Bde. Comdr., M^y, ?Iaj.-Genl. E. S., c.u., c.m.o., Brit. Ser. 

Qen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Hocken, Maj. C. A. F,, 35 Horse, p.s.c. 

Maclaotilan, Maj. T. R., 40th Pathans {Offg.) 

D. A. A. and Q. M. Q., Radcliffe, Maj. F.AV., Dorset R., p.s.c. 

A. C. J?^., Ainslic, Lt.-tol, C., R.E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, FugUcs-Hallett, Capt. R. L., S. A T. Corps. 

Asst, Dir. Medil. Services, Reilly, Lt.-Col. f-.C., R.A.M.C. (Offg.). 


(^rm, Qr.’Mr. 
(Tarrn^ Engr, 


Fort aTilliAm. 

. . Gillies, Capt. II., 1st Lancers . . No. 62 Co., R.G.A. 

..Rundle. Mai. F.P.. R.E. ..2nd Black Watch, Calcutta Sec., 

Ist S. & M., 75th Infantry. 


Comig, 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

• 

A. C. JR. E. 
Cant, Magte, 


Barrackpore. 

, .Heycock, Lt.-Col. C.H., R.E. 

. .Barrett, Capt. G.H.J., 93rd In- 
fantry. 

, JHevcocK, Lt. Col. C. H., R.E. 
.•vValktr,Capt. A.M.E.H.T. 


IV Bde., R.F.A. 7 Batt, Coasl- 
pore Arty. Vols. Det. 2n(l 
R. Lane. R. 93rd Burina 
► Infantry. 
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Darjeeling. 

Comdg. . . . .Hingley, Maj. S.H., Midd’x E. . .Northern Bengal Mtd. Rif. 

JS. 0. {lat cK) and Cant. Colchester- VVcin yss, Capt. J.M., Det., 2nd Black Watch, I)et., 1st 

Mayte. R. Scots. Arg. and Suthd. Highr’s. 

Currn. Engr. .... * ' 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3f'd cl.) 
Card. Mayte, 


Comdg. 

Cant. Mayte. 


Comdg. 

E. 0. {Srd cl.) 


Dinapohe. 

. .Williams, Capt. R.C., 66th By. ^ IV Bdc, R.F.A., 66 Batt., 1st 
R. F. A. J Arg. and Suth’d. Highrs. 

. .Stoddart, Capt. H., 11th Rajputs. I (4 Coys.) Dct., St. Michaers 
. . Kirkwood, Maj. A. T. . . . . [■ School Cadet Corps, 11th 

Rajputs, Ith 67 Troop and 
48th Half Troop, A. T. 
Bullocks. 


BUM Dum. 

. .AVatson, C.apt. I.W., Arg. and Dct., Cossiporo Arty. Vol. 

Suth'd Ilighrs. J-Wiiig 1st Arg. and Suth’d 

. . Walker, Capt. A.M.F.H.T. . . IJighrs. 

J 00th Half Troop, A.T. Biilloftks 

Oantok. 

. . Weaver, Capt. JI 114th .Mah- Dct., 1 1 4th Mahrattas. 
rattas. 

. .Mulliken, Lt. K.M., 114th Mah- 
rattas. 


Gyantse. 

Comdg. , . . .Fenton, Capt. L.S., ll;Rh In- Dot., 113th Infantry, 

fan try. 


Lerono. 


Comdg. 

Cant. Magte. and .ictg. S.O. 


.Martin. Lt.-Col. A.R.S., R. Lane. 2nd RR. Lane. R. 
H„ p.s.e. 

Ray, Lt. H.A., R. Lane. R. 




Takdah. 


Comdg. .. .. Firth, Maj. R.A., 10th G.R. . .2-lOth Gurkha Ritlc(. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Cant. Atkinson, Capt. W.N., 10th G.R. 

Magte. 


Alipore* . . . . 40th Rathans. 


fiERAMPORE 

Ballyounge 

Bankiporb 

1).\RAKAR 

Buxar 

Patna 

Rancuil 


. .Squad., 12th Cavalry. 
.. .. 1 Dct., Bihar Lt, h! 

j Dot., E. 1. R. Vol. 

!! |Det., E. I. R. Vol. 

. .Chota Nagpur Light Horse. 


Calcutta* 


Mozufferpore 

80MAST1P0RE 

Jamalpore . . 
Giridih 
Jajha 
Ondal 

Rampur Haut 
Raneeounge 

SAHinaUNGE .. 
SITARA.MPUR .. 
OOORf EE 


.Bihar Lt. Horse. 

Dct., Bihar Lt. Horse. 
E. 1. R. Vols. 


J-Dct., E.I.R. Vol. 

St. iMichaers School Ca- 
det Corps. 


Adra . . . . ^ 2nd B.N.^^y. Vol. Rifle 

Chak.\rpharpur. j Corps. 

Khargpuu ..1st B.N.^vy. and Det., lE. 
Coast Vol. 

Baun\gore, Buddertollah 
Fort, Gloster, Gooserv, 

Howrah, Ichapur, Juoat- 
.>AL, Kamarhatty, Kanki- J-Dct., Cossi- 
NARKAH, Khardam, Rishra, porc Arty. 

Seehpore, Tittaghur. Vols. 

I Cal, F. Def. VoL, Cal. Light Horse. Cossl- 
pore Arty. Vols. Lst and 2nd C.V.R. ; 
, E. B. S. K. Vpls. c ' 

55»h Half Troop, S.T. Bullocks, 56tl5, 57th, 
J o8th, 59th Half Troops, A^T. Bullocks. 


Dam Dim . .Dct., N.B. Mtd. Rif. 

<» i 

Gonatea, S.tJiA Det., Cal. Lt, Hors^.^ 


*Thc troops at Allporc and Calcutta form parl^of the* garrison of Fort William. 
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Kohat Brigade— Hcadquaiters, Koiha, 

Bde. Comdr., Campbell, Maj.-Gcu. F., C.B., D.s.o. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Peck, Maj. A.AV., 22iid Cavalry. 

D. A, A. and M. G., Grant, Capt. G.P., D.s.o., 106th Pioneers, p.a.c. 
D. A. A. and Q. M. G., Duncan, Capt. II. C., 9th G.K., p.a.c. (Offg.). 


Kohat. 


A. R. C. E Wilson, Lt.-Cbl. F.A., U.E. 


Aesl. Dir. Meat. Services 
Garrn. Engr. 


..Kobcrtson.Col. IC, T.M.S. 
..Fox, Capt. B.ll., K.E. . 


31afc Lancers, 31 Mtn. Batty. 
Frontier Garni. Arty., 53rd 
Hikhs {en route from, Full- 
••under), 54th Sikhs, 56th a 
Rilies, 122nd Infantry, 33rd 
Mule Corps. 


Comdg. 

S. (:3rd cl.) 
Garni. Engr. 


Comdg, 


Fort Lockhart. 

..Fenner, Lt.-Col. C.C., .59th Rifles.."^ Dot., Fron. Garrn. Arty, 

. .Anderson, Capt. B.E., 59th l{ilie.s. >59th lliiles. 

..Britten, Lt. W.E., R.E J 

Thal. 

,. ..Dets., 3 1st Lancers, Dot., 59th 
Rides. 


IfANGD. 

Dot., 31st Lancers, 59th Rifles. 


Bannu Brkjade — H ead(iuarters, Bannu. 

B9f>.^C(>mdr., O’Donnell, iMaj.-Genl. H., c.n., d.s.o. 

Gen. Staf^Offr., 2nd gr., Loch, Maj. S.G., D.s.o., R.E., p.s.c. 

D. A. A, aM Q. M. (1., Tyftell, Capt. A.C.L., 25th Cavalry, p.s.c. 

A%.R.E. ^ .. ..Barton, Maj. M.J.. R.E 1 

Off r. in charge ^ipplies and Kendall, Capt. S.R.G., S.d'I'. 25th Cavalry; 28 Mtn. Batty, 

^Tpt. ^ Corps. }» Det., Frontier Garrn. Arty.; 

Asst. Dir. Meal. Services . .Thomson, Lt.-Col. G.S., m.h., ) 24tli Punjabis, 52nd Sikhs, 

T .M.8. (Offg.) (also Offg. A.D. I 55th Rifles. 

M.S., Derajal Bde.). J 

Garrn. Engr. ..Skinner, Capt. R.B., R.E. 


i.iJiUAJAT Brigade — lleadcpiarters, Dern Ismail Khan. 
Bde. Comdrs.-^ ^ 

Younghusb^id, Maj.-Gcnl. Sir G.J., K.c.i.E., C.H., p.s.c. 

Cox, Col. F. W. II., 72nd Punjabis (Offg.). 

Gen. Stmff Offr., 2nd gr., Tarver, Maj. A.L., D.s.o., 124th Infantry, p.s.c. 


D. A. A. and Q. M. 

IIav,^apt. C.%T. B., Gujife.s, p..s.c., 

Gi/christ, Capt. W. F. C., 52 ikI Sikhsjip.s.c. (Offg.). 


Asst. C.R.E.^ .. ^ . .Bond, Maj. R.F.G., j;.E. . . 

Offr. in charge Supplies and Wace, Capt. S.L., S.&T. Corps 
Tpt. 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Serf ices . .Thomson, Lt.-CoL G.S., M.B., 

I.M.S. (Offg.) (also Offg. A.D. 
M. S, Bannu Bde.). 


. . "1 35th Morse, 32 Mtn. Batt. 

.. 18th Infantry (cn route from 
- Aden) 27th Punjabis, 45th 
Sikhs (ternply. absent on 
outpost duty), 72ud Pun- 
J jabis. 


Garrn. ^gigr. 

JaudoCa 
Zam • 
DRAZI^’DA 
Jatta 

Shelkh-Bitdin 


Bor^n, Capt. W.N., U.E. (Offg. 


The Cavalry and Infantry detachments for these outposts are fouxil 
by the garrison of Dera Ismail Khau. 
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COMMANDS (SOUTHERN Army). 
Southern army. 


neadquarters, Ootacamund. 


General Officer Commanding, Nixon, Lieut. Gou. Sir J. E., K.c.B., 

A. M. S., A.-D.-C., Beach, Maj. W. H., R. E. 

A.-D.-C., Nixon, Lt. E. J., R.A. 

A.-D.’C., Malik Ghulam Muhammad Khan, llisldr.-Maj., Sardar Bahadu,,, Khan Bahadur, 89th 
Horse. 

General Staff. 

Brig.-Oen., Money, Brig. -Gen. A.W., c.u., Brit. Scr. p.s.c. * 

Gen. Staff Offr., 'Znd gr., Gregory, Maj. C. J.., 19th Lancers, p.s.c. 

D. F. A. G.— 

Brovmlovv, Maj. d'A. C. 

Nicholas, Maj. S.H.E., 95th Infantry {Offg.). 

Insrpt. Army Schools — 

Fairbrothcr, Inspr., Army Schools, W. G. (Hony. Lt.) 4th Circle Bangalore. 

McCleesh, Inspr., Army Schools, A.J.H. (Hony. Lt.) 6th Circle, Poona, • 

Inspr., of Physical Training, Hayne, Capt. S. S. North’n Jl. 


4th (Quetta) Division— (H eadquarters, Quetta). 
Commander, Grover, Lt.-Gen. Sir M.H.S., k.c.i.e, c.n. 

A.-D.-C., Bobertson, Capt. D.E., 11th J.ancera. 

Comdg. R, A., Scott, Brig.-Gcnl. A.B., u.s.o., Brit. Scr. 

General Staff. 


Oen. Staff Offr., Isf gr., Taylor, Col. E.T., Brit. Scr., p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., V.C. Colvin, Maj. J.M.C.. B.E., p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Deverell, Capt. C. J., Vorks B., p.s.c. 

Administr.\tive Technical and Departmental Staff. 


D. A. A.-G., Norman, Maj. W. H., 11th Lancers, p.s.c. 

A. Q.-M. G., Shewen, Col. 31. 'L'. 

Comdg. R. E., Biiuington, IL.-Col. .T.C., B.E. 

Asst. Dir. of Ordee. Stores, Carter, Maj. E. P., ll.A. 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies, Bcvillc, Lt.-Ool. C.F., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Tpt., Bell, Lt.-Col. B.M.,S. and T. Corps. {Offg.). 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Services, Maepherson, Col. W. G., o.M.O., M.n., Brit. Scr., B.V.P. 
Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Services {Sony.), Stammers, 31aj. G. E. F., B.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl., Services {Mobn.), Young, ^Maj. G.J.G., 3 I.B., I.M.S. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (lit cl.) . . 


Asst. C. R. E. 

Offr. in charge. Supplies 

Cant. Magte 


Quetta. 

.V.C. Jlcllis, Maj.-Genl. C. J., 
c.n. 


..Melville, Capt. E. P.A., 

Pioneers Lv., ex. !., 8 mos. 19 
July 13 Cameron, Capt. C.S. 
23rd Ca\y. (Oifi/.). 

..Pilcher, J.t.'CoI. A.J., B.E. 

. .Stewart, Capt. A.F., S. and T. 
Corps. 

..Pallin, Maj. K. H. 


Cham AN. 


1 


23rd Cavalry. 


, IV Brit. Mtn. 
23 1 Arty. Bde. 
attached 


f I auaenc 

/•Nos. 51, 
No. 33 




BHt. 
8 Batt. 
Batt. 


101 Cos. II.G 4. 

33 (Divl. Signal) Coy. 

2nd, 14th Mule Corrs ; i troop 
Fr«<i. Garm.* Mules, iqth Half 
Troop S. T. Bullocks. 20ith, 2l8t 
Half Troops A. T. Bullocks. 
No. 4 vj., A.H.C., 4 Co., A.B.C. 


Comdg, 

S , 0 . ( 3rd cl .) 


Comdg. 

Garrn. Engr. ,, 


■ ■ ^ PunjaWs^^* A.B.H., 29th -j Det., 23rd Ca /airy. 29th PuDja|ia. 

..James, Maj. A.A., 29th Punjbs. !-Det., 14th Mule Corps 
J Det., A. T. Bullocks. ’ 


Fort Sandbman. 


.Malcolm, Lt.-Col. W. L., Slst 
Punjabis. 

.North, Capt. H.N., B.E., 


*1 31st Punjabis. . 

I Det., '2nd Mule Corps. 
fi troop, Pron, Garm. Mules. 
Jd4, a. T. BuUocks. 
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Jacobabad. 


Comdg. Luck, Lt.-Col. C.A., 22ud Ca- 

valary. 

Cant Magte Slingsby, Capt, T.W., 22ud Ca- 

valary. 

Loralai. 

Comdg. Maxwell, Lt.-Col. W.L., 10th 

• Lancers. 

S. 0. (3yd cl.) and Cant. . .Mac Braj-iie, Capt. R.J., 15th 
Magte. 8ikli9. 


A.C.R.E. .. 

. .Riach, Maj. A.H.D., R.E., 

DRua 

{Offg.). 

Det., 15th Sikhs. 

Maratangi 

GIRDAO . . 

■k 

Mastunq 

GUUS'JAN 

GUMBAZ , . 

* 

Det., 10th Lancers. 

Mir Alt Khf.l 

H^NAI . . 

Det., 2ud Mule Corps. 

Murgiia . . 

Hindubaoh 

IIIROK 

Dct. A. T. Bullocks. 
Det. 106tli Poinoers. 
Dct., 106th Pioneers. 

Musa KuETi 

PISIIIN . . 

Killa Saifulia . 

Det., lOGth Pioneers. 

Shf.labaoh 

KtSHlNGI . . 

* 

Shinuarh 

Manikhwa 

* 

SIBI 



Cavalry. 


1 10th Lancers. 

15th Sikhs. 

Dot., 2iid Mule Corps. \ troop 
Fioii. Garrn. Mules. Dot., A. 
T. Bullocks. 

Dot., 10th Lancers. 

Dot., 106th Pioneers. 

. ("Dot., Slst Punjabis. 

) Dot., 2nd Mule Corps. 

. ( Dot., 10th Lancers. 

I r3ct., 2nd Mule Corps, 
f Dct., 10th Lancers. 

. ^ Dot., 15th Sikhs, 
j Dct., 2iul Mule Corps. 

. Depots. 124th and 126th Infy. 
J)ot,, 106th pioneers. 
h)ot., 14th Sfule Corps. 

.'Dot., 29th Punjabis. 


Quetta 1st (Infantry) Brioade — (H eadquarters, Quotha). — (Includes the Indian 
Infantry at Pidim for training). 

BdeTcomd^ Laing, Lt.-Col. F. C., 121st list Essex K., Dot., H.W., Ky. 

^ Pioneers. {Offd) V. llif. BaPn. V. Ilif., 26 Hy. 

Bde.-Maj. • d.akin, Capt. J.II.F., 7th C. R. ^ Coy., 58th Rlflos, 121st Pio- 

• p.s.c. J 11 errs ; 7th G. 11. 

Quetta 2i^) (Infantry) BuiaADi: --(Hoadciuarters. Quetta) (Includes the Indian Infantry 
1 Battalions at Loralai, Chaman and Fort Sandeinan for training). 

Bde. Corihdr. .. ..\^C. Molliss, Maj.-Gcn. C.J. ") 2nd R. Wei. Fus. 

O.B., (L) I 2nd R. Ir. Fus. 

Bde. Ma). . ..Moberly. Maj. H.S., 66th Pun- >Nos. 17 and 18 Cos., 3rd S. and 

jabisi p.s.c. 1 M. 

I C7th Punjabis. 

J 106th Pioneers. 


• Karachi Briuadk — (Headquarters, Karachi). 

^de. Comdr., Shaw, Brig.-Gen. D.G.L. 

Oen. Staff Offr., 2nd hr., Dickson, Maj. W. E. IL, R.E. 

•D. A. A and Q.-M. O., Winter, Maj. C. B., 112th Infantry. 

Ae»t. C. R. R., Hingston, Maj. E., ll.B. {Offg.). 

Offr. in charge, Supplies, CStcs, ftlaj. W. J., 8. and T. Corps, 

Asst. Dir.Vf Medl. Services, G^nt, Col. D. St. J.D., ai.d., I.M.S. 

ICAR.VCHI. 


S. 0. {2nd cl.) ' 

Garrn. Engr. , , 
Cmt. Magte. . . 


. .Webb, Capt. R.E., York., and 
Lanc«R. {Ojfg.). 

..Young, Capt. B. de L., R.E. 


ManOra 


XVlIl Bde., R. F. A., 94 Batt* 
Karachi Arty, Vol. 

1st York and Lane, Rcgt. Sind 
V. Rif., 2nd Bn. N. W. Ry. V. 
Rif. 

Det., lOth Jatk,* Depot. 26th 
Punjabis. 

30th Mule Corps ; 22nd Halt I 
Troop, A. T. Bullocks. 

No. 69 Coy., R.G.A. 

Karachi Section, S. and M. 
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Comdg. 

JS. 0. (3/d cl .) . . 

Kotbi 


Hyderabad. 

. . Lewis, Lt.-Col.II.E., 10th Jats 
..Twiss, Capt. E.K., 10th Jats 

..DRt., 2m\ N.W.R. Vol. llif. 
SUKKUR. 


XVIII Bde., 11. F. A. ( 59 Batt. 

( 93 Batt, 

4 Ammn. Col. R.F.A. 

Bet., 1st Y. and L. Ilegt., Bet., 
Sind Vol. 11. 10th Jats, Bet. 
A. T. Bullocks. 

Bet. 2iid N. W. B. Vol. Rif.. 


5th (Mhow) Division — (Headquarters, Mhoir). , 

Cammander, Pavius Maj.-Oeiil. R. L., C.B., d.s.o., Brit. Scr. 

A.-D.-C., Yates, Capt. C. M., J/pooI K. 

llarrlHOii, Capt. Jv. G. B., 125th Rifles. {Offg.). 

A.-B.-C., Kniiwar, Aniar Singh, JA.. 

General Staff. 

Genl. Staff Offr. Isf gr . — 

Brooking, Col. H. T. 

Carruthers, Col. R. A., c.n. {Offg.). 

Cenl. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Godwin, Maj. C. A. C., 23rd Cavalry, p.s.c. 


ADxMinistrative, Technical and Depart.mental Staff. 

B.-A.-A.-O., Stirling, Maj. Sir G. M. H., Bart., D.s.o., Essex Rcgt. 

Hancock, Maj. R. Fus. {Offg.). 

A. Q. M.-a., Skinner, Col. F. St. I)., Brit. Ser., p.s.e. 

Comdg. Jt. B., Ogilvie, Maj. E. C., ICE. {Offgf; 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance States, I.ethbridge, Maj. S,, R.A., (s.p.t.). 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies and Tpf., Sullivan, Col. K. E., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Farms, Elliott, Maj. H. 11. 

Asst. Dir. of Modi., Serriees, Daly, Lt.-Col. J.'l’., M.D., I..M.S., {Offg.). 

Depy. Asst. Dir, of Medl, Services {Sany.), AVanhill, .Maj. (’.F., R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst, Dir. of MedL, Services, {Mobn.), Ritchie, Capt. M.B. 11., M.B., R.A.M.C^ 

• Mhow. 


S. 0. {Ut cl.) 

A. C. Jt. E 

Offr. in charge Supplies 

Cant. J^^agte. .. 


. .Clutt('ibuclc. Capt. C.II., 125th 
Rifles. (L). 

. .('lose, .Maj. L.H., ICE. {OJfg ) 

. . Home, Capt. .J. E. S. and 'J'. 
Corps. 

, . M’arren-Codrington, Maj. H.O. 


Agar. 


Comdg 

. . . .Daunt, I.t.-Col. AV.B., 39th 

Horse. 


Ahmedadad. 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (3/d cl.) 

Cant. Mayte. . . 

. .Parr, Maj. H.O., 7th Rajputs 
,. . .'l’homi)son, Ct. A.R., 7th Raj- 

l)Uts. 

. .Hume, 3laj. S.G. W., 7th Raj- 
puts {Offg.). 


BARODA. 

Comdg. 

S. 0. {'Srd d.) 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (3/d d.) 

. . M^alton, CqI. AY.C., 104tli Rifles 
. . J.eckie, Capt. O.T. Map 1C, 

104th Rifles. 

Indore. 

♦ 

. * * * * ' 


Rajkot. 

Comdg. • . 

Jetalsar , . 

Khandwa .. 
Mehidpore 

. .Gannon, Capt.C. B., 113th In- 
fantry. 

. .Bet., l>t B. B. & C. I. 

Ry. Vol. 

. .Bet., Nagpur Vol. Rif. Ratlam . . 

. .Bet., 38th C. I. H. SlRDARPORE 


' 14th Hussars. ' 

Xlll. Bde., IXBaiC 
H.H.A. ) V Jiatt. 

“E” Ammn. 'c.ol., ILH.A., 
1st North’d Fus. Bet. 2ml 
y B. B. and C. 1.' By. Vol. 

96th Infantry, 15th Rifle.s. 

12th Mule Corpf, 1^ sections, 
'*23rd Half ’J'roop, S.l. Bullocks. 
Xo. 5 Co., A.II.C., ; 5th Co., A. 
J B. C. 


j 39th Central India Horse. 


1 Bet., 1st B. E. and C. I. Ry. 
^ Vol. 

1 7th Rajputs. 

. I^f t., 27th r.t. Cavalry. 

}- 104th Rifles. 

J 4 4 

I Bet., 1st North’d Fus. 
i-Dct., 2nd B. B. A C. I. Ry. 

J Bet., 38th e. I, H. Vol. 

I Bet., 113th Infantry, 

« ' ' 

..Det.® l.st Bt B. <fe'c. I. Ry. Vol, 
..Bet., 38th C.I.H. ,i 
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Nasirabad Brigade — (H eadquarters, Nasirabad), 

Bde. Comdi'., Davison, Maj.-Genl. K.S., c.B. 

Bde.-Maj., Ashburncr, Capt. L. F., M.V.O., d.s.o., B. Fus., p.s.c, 

.Staff Capt.— 

Dickinson, Maj. A. T. S,, 51st Sikhs, p.s.c. (Offy. Bcle.Maj.). 
Glynton, Ca^t. G. M., 3rd G. R., p.s.c., {Offg.). 

A, C It. E., * 

Offr, in charge Supplies., Bond, Capt. G.AV.,S. and T. Corps. 


*9. 0. (2nd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. . , 


Nasirabad. 

..Tavlor, Lt. T.E.H., R. Ir. 
Regt. 

. .Anderson, Capt, K.E. 


' Dct. 27th Cavalry. 

XX. Bde.. R.F.A., 08th Batt 
► Ist Jt. Ir, Kept, 
noth runjabis. 

Dot., 12th iMulc Corps; Dct. 
, 23rd H. T. A. T. Bullocks. 


Nasirabad Brigade — (Headquarters, Nasirabad). 


Comdg. 

S. O. (^rd cl.) 
Comdg. 

Cant. .}^agte. . 

Comdg. 

Cant. Magtc% . . 

Comdg. 

Comdt. 


Ajmer. 

..Dunlop. Lt.-Col. H.H., 44th 
Infantry. 

. .Shaw, Capt. W.W., 44tli In- 
laiitry. 

Deesa. 

. .Lloyd- Jones, Maj. F. L., 113th 
infantry. 

. .Browne, Capt. W. S. AY., 44th 
Infantry 

Deoli. 

. .AValler, Lt.-Col. F. C. L., 12nd 
Deoli Kept. 

. .Taylor, Capt. F.L., 42nd Deoli 
Rogt. 

Erinpura. 

..Banbury, Lt.-Col. AV. E., 43rd 
Kegimeiit. 

AlODNT Abu (Sanitarium). 

. .Gujon, Maj. G.S., R. Fus. 


^omdg. 

S. 0. (‘3rd cl.) 

(Mrrn. Engr. , 


Neemuch. 

..Gray, Lt.-Col. P.E., K.F.A. 

. . Brodrick, Lt. IV. LeC., 27tli 
Cavalry. 

. .Bell, Capt. A.IL, R.E. .. 


^ant. Mclfte. . 


. . AViinberley, Alaj. F.G.A., Supy. 
List. 


Jaipur 


' |DetB.,«2ndB..BAC.I .Ry. A'ol. Phulera 

Tonk 


2nd B. B. A C. I. Ry. Vol. 44th 
Infy, Dot., 12th Mule Corps 


No. 5 Animii. Col., R.F.A. (tempy) 
113tli Infantry. 


1 Dot.. 27 Cavalry. 

1-42101 Deoli Regt. 

J Det., 12th Mule Corps. 


j 43rd 


Eiinpura 


Rogt. 


Details Dot., 2ud B. B. C. I. 
Ky. Vol. 

2 itii Half-Troop 8. T. Bullocks. 
Det., ]2th Mule Coi'iis. 


27th (.'avalrv, XX Bde., ( OOBatt. 
R. F. A. ■ \ lOOBatt. 

-Dot., Ist K.L Rept., Det., 2nd 
Bo., B. B. A C. I. Ry. Vol. 

I Det. 23rd 11. 'J'., A. T. Jiullocks. 
j Dot., 12th Alnle Corp.s. 

Dot., 27th Cavalry. 

..Det., 2 ik 1 B.B., A' C. I. Ry. A^ol. 


Jubbulpore Brigade— (Headquarters, Juhbulpore). 

Bde^omdr . — 

•fe'anbhawe, Brig. Gen. H. D., C.B., Brit. Ser. 

Bayftos, Lt.-Col. C. E.*32nd Lancers (O^j/.). 

Bde.-Maj.^ Mackenzie, Capt. J.H., R. Scots, p.s.c. 

Staff Captif Humphreys, Maj. D. A>^ H., D.s.o., 8th G, R., p.s.c. 

Asst. C. K. E., T^tlAury. Alaj. H.O., R. E. 

Oj^r. Lushington, Maj. W.N., S. & T. Corps. . -rx c tu * 

A 89 t. Dir. Medical Sehices, Bucaa, Col. T. J. R., c B., m.b., Brit. Ser. (also A. D. M. S., Jhanw 
Bde.). 
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S. 0. (2nd cl.) 
Qarrn. Engr. . . 
Cant. Magte. . . 


JUBBITLPORE. 

. . Lcapingwell, Capt. H.B., 97th 
Infantry. 

. .Cusins, Capt. A.F., R.E. . , 

..Parker, Lt.-Col. If.T., Supy. 
List. 


32n<i Lancers. 

r 83 Batt. 

Xl Bde., K.F.A. < 84 Batt. 

L85 Batt. 

11 Ammn. Cdi. K.F.A. 

2nd K. Fus. 2nd dies. R. Det,, 
Nag. V. Rif. Det., E.I. Ry. V. 

Rif. Det., G.I.P. Ry. V. Rif. 
16th Rijputs, 97th Infantry. 
Det. 28tli Mule Corps. 

25th Half-Troop, S. T. Bullocks. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (Zrd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. . . 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (1st cl.) . . 


5tii (MHOW) Division — concld. 

JUBBULPORE Brigade — (H eadquarters, Jubbulpore.) 
Kamptee. 


. .Vickers, Lt.-Col. IL, 63rd In- 
fantry. 

. .Ffreiich, Lt. R.P.T., R. Ir. 
Rif. 

..Raitt, Lt.-Col. H.C.B., Supy. 
List. 

Pachmarhi (Sanitanum). 


.Stone, Maj. A.B., dies. R, 
.Eddowes, Capt. W.B., Mauch. 
R. 


■) XIX Bde., R.F.A., Batt. l.st 
1 R. Ir. Rif. Det., Nagpur Vol. Rif. 
I Det., 63rd Lt. Infantry, Det. 
f 23rd Half Troop, S. T. B^Uocks. 


1 Central School of Musketrj'. 

Det,, 28th Mule ■ Corps. 

1-Det., 25th Half Troops, S. T. 
J Bullocks. 


Sadoor. 


Comdg. .. .. . .Watson, Brig.-Oen. W. A., c.i.e., 

p.s.c. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) . . . .Mitford, Capt. J.P., 98th In- 

fantry. 

Cant. Magte. . . . . . .Davison, T.t. D. 8 ., 2ud Lancers 

SlTABALDI 

SUTNA 

Balaqhat, Bhandara, Bilaspur, Chindwara, damoh, 

Danqiri, Raipur, Seoni 

Harda 

Nagpur 


Cavalry School. Det., Nagpur 
Vol. Rif. 

2nd Lancers. c 
No. 41 (Wireless) Signal Coy. 
►(AiRh Infantry. ^ .. 

Dot., 28th Mule Corps. 

J Det., Ist R. IL Rif 
Det. E. I. R. Vols. • 

> Det. 32nd LanT.ers. 

^ Det., Nagpur Vol. 

Det., 1st G.LP. Ry. Vol. 

} Nagpur Vol. Rifles ; 2nd Bengal 
) Nagpur Vy. Vol. 


Jhansi Brigade- 


-( Headquarters, Jhansi), 
Brit, Ser. , 


Bde. Comdr., To>vnshend, Maj. -Gen. C. V, F., C.B., D.s.o., 

Bde.~Maj., Hope, Maj. J. W., R.F.A., p.s.c. , 

A. C. R. E., Burgess, Capt. B., R. E., (Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Pearse, Capt. W.P., A.X.C. 

Offr. in charge Tpt., Campbell, Capt. W., S. and T. Corps. t « 

Asst. Dir, Medl, Services, Lucas, Col. T. J. R., C.B., M.B., Brit. Ser. (also A.D.M.S., Jubbulpoit 
Bde.). 

JHANSI. ^ ", 

*• 

S. 0. (2nd cl.) . . . . Ay.scough, CapJ. G.M., 116th 

IWahrattas. 

Oarm. Engr Cruickshank, Lt. A.J., R.E.^ 

Cant. Ma^e. . . . . . .Beyts, Capt. R.F.S., 122iid In- 

fantry. 


I 74Batt. 
f 79Batt. 


Comdg, 


OOONA. 

.Cotgrave, Lt.-Co’. 38th 

He ISC. 


1 8th Cavalry. VI (Howr.) ( 1 
J Bd( R.F.A. h 

12 Ammn. C!ol. R.F.A. 

2nd R. Berks. R., Det., Cawn- 
pore Vol.«'2nd G.I.P. Ry. Vol. 
Rif. 30th Punjabis, 107tlf Pio- 
neera 116th Maharattks. 

28th Mule Corps. 'jeth Half 
Troop, S. T. BullCcks. . 

6 ' • 
e • « 

38th Central In^la Horse. 
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Comdg. 

S. 0. (3r<f cl) 
Cant. Magic. 


Comdg. 

LALiTPrr. 

Mahoba 


Nowgono. 

. .Barratt, Col. W.B., C.B., D.S.O., 
5th Infantry. 

. .Fraser, Capt. T.C./B.G.A. 

. . Harvest, Lt.-Col. H. de V., 
Supy. List. 


Sehork. 

. . Rea, Lt.-Col. F.W., OOtli Infry. 
) Dct., CaNViipore Vol. IvOTAH 
J Rif 


I Det., 8th Cavalry Nos. 71, and 
1 72 (Heavy) Batts., R.G.A. 

I Det., 2 R. Berks. R., Det., Cawn- 
► pore Vol. 

5th Light Infantry. 

Dct., 28 Mule Corps. 

Det., 26th H. T. S. T. Bullocks 


Dct. .ISth C.I. Horse, 99th Infnry 
Dct., 42nd Rcgt. 


6TH (Poona) Division— (H eadquarters, Poona). 

Commar^er, Barrett, Lieut.-Genl. Sir A. A., k.c.b., k.c.v.o. 

A.-D.-C., Lawrence, Lt. A. E., K. R. Rif. 

A.-D.-C., Aga Cassini Shah, Lt. 

Com9g. it. A., Smith, Brig.-GeJi. S. C. U., Brit. Scr. 

General Staff. 


Gen. Staff Offr. Isl gr., Gamble, Col. R.N., D.s.o., Brit. Scr., P. s. c. 

Gen. Staff Offr. 2nd gr., Sanders, Maj. G. A. F., R.E, p.s.c. 

ADMINISTRATIVE, TECHNICAL AND DEPARTMENTAL. 

D. A. A. G., Davie, Maj. J.H.M., 34th Poona Hor.se. (Offg. G. S. O., 2nd gr,). 
A. Q. M. 6?.— 

Mitchell, Col. G. \V. 

Shakespear, Col. L. W. (Offg.). 

Comdg. R. E., Baddcley, Col. C.E., Brit. Scr. 

Asit. Dir. of Ordnance Stores, lycthbridge, Maj. S,, R. A. (s.p.t.). 

Asstimm^' of Supplies and Tpt., Palin, Col. G. \V., ('.i.k., S. and T. Corps. 
Asst. Dir. o^Grass Farms, Obbard, Lt.*CoI. E.N. 

Asst. Dir. Mcdl. Services, Ilcliir, Col. F.R.c.S.E., I.M.S. 

Depy^Asst. D#. Medl. Seriicesdt^Sany.), Whelan, Maj. J. F., R.A.]\[.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Services (Mobn .) — 

• Wimberley, flb.-Col. C.N.C., M.B., I.M.S. 

Browne-Mt^on, Maj. II. O. B., R.A.M.C. (Offg.). 

Supdt. of PhysiBxl Training (Sou^ Army), Bacon, Lt., R. G,, 124th Infantry. 

Poona Infantry Brigade — (TIcadquaiters, Poona), 


Bde. Comdr., Aitl^n Brig. -Gen, A. E. (Col. on Staff). 
Bde.-Maj., Holdich, iJfaj. H. A., 5t.h G.R., p.s.c. 

A. C. It.E., Meyer, Maj. J. L., R.E., (Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Donovan, Capt. S.J., A.S.C. 

(yffr. in char^ Tpt., Sweeney, Capt. R, L. C., S. and T. Corps. 

•* „ 

« Poona. 


^0. (l«e cl.) . . 


..Wilson, Capt. R.C., 114th Mah-1 
rattas. 


Oarm. Er^fr, , . 
Cant, Magle. . , \ 


Robinson, Maj. C.E.B., 117th 
Mahrattas (Offg.) 

.Bi^e, Smith, Capt. P.W.L., 
R.E. % 

^Leslie, Maj, P.N 


29th Lancers. 

2nd Dorset, R., 2nd L.N. Lan. 
R. Det., M. & So. Mah. Ry. Rif. 
Poona Vol. Rif. 

105th Infantry ; 117th Mahrattas, 

• 127th Bal. L. 1. 

13th Mule Ck>rps. 

No. 6 Co. A.H.C. ;.6th Co., A.B. 
C. 


OarM. Engr. , . 
Cant, MaSt^, , , 


Kirkee. 

.Nottidge, Lt. G., R.E. .. 
^ Stewart, Maj, R. J.T., 22nd 
Punjabis, 


•) r 76 Batt. 

X Bde., R.F.A. ■{ 81 Batt. 

1.82 Batt. 

6 Ammn. Col. R. F. A., Det., 
- Ist Middx. R., Det., Poona Vol. 
Rif. Hd.-Qrs. F. and Nos, 19. 
20, 21 and 22 Cos. ; 3rd S. and 
M. ; 12th Pioneers, 

28th Half Troop, S.T. Bullocks. 
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PORANDHAB (Sanitarium). 

Cmig. and Cant. Magte. . .Braithwaite, Mai. Lan. B. ..Details. 


Satara. 


Comdg. 

BlJAPUR 

Panchoani 

Sholapuii 


..Blore, Maj. H.R., K.K.Rif.C., ^ School of Muskftry. Dot., Poona 
p.s.c. Vol. Bif. Bet., 12th Pioneers. 

..Bet.. Poona Vol. Rif. .. V 

. .Bet., Poona Vol. Bif. 

. .Bet., Poona Vol. Bif. .. J ' 


Beloaum Brigade — ( Headquarters, 

Bde. Comdr . — 

Fry, Brig.-Gon. C. I. 

Fowler, Col. F.J., D.S.O., {Offg.). 

Bde. -Maj., Bunn, Capt. E. G., B. Ir. Bif. p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Salmon, Capt. W.H.B., S. and T. Corps. 


Oarrn. Engr. . . 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

Cant. Magte. . . 

TIUDLl . . 
.Dharwar 
Gadaq . . 


Belgaum. 

..Bait-Kcrr, Lt. B.S., B.E. 

. .Nance, Lt. W.J., Slst Pioneers 

. .Campbell, Lt.-Col. F. J. B., 
Supy, List. 


■1 XIX Bde., R.F.A., Batt. 

2nd Norf. R. Bet., 2nd M. and 
S. M. By. Bif. _ 

► Slst Pioneers, 110th Lighten fy. 
120th Infantry. 

7 sees., 13th Mule Corps, 

2nd M. and S. M. By. Vol. 

Bet., 2nd M. and S. M. By. Vo!. 


Bombay Brigade — (Headquarters, Bombay). 

Bde. Comdr., (>orringo, Maj. -Gen, G. F., (MJ., C.M.a., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. 

Cen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Browne, Maj. If. J. P., .Mh G. B., p.s.e. 
i>. A. A. and Q. M. U., Cuinnuns, Maj. H. A. V., 24th Punjabis, p.s.c. 
Asst, C. li. E „ V. C. Watson, Maj. T. C., R. E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Preston, .Maj. E. E., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Mcdl. Services, Pike, Col. AV. W., B.S.O., Brit. Ser. 


Bombay. 

r :io. L. II. Nos. 5., 79. 85. Cos. 
B. G. A., Bo. Vol. .‘ii’rty. ; 
4Ving, 1st ffotts and Berby 

S.O. {2nd cl.) . . . .Taylor, Capt. J. Me L. G., 119th B.: 1st G. 1. P. Hy. Vol.; B^ 

Infantry. { Vol. Bide ; 1. 1 B. B. d' C. T. 

V By. Vol. Bo. Sec. 3rd S. and 
M.; Bepot 2nd Infantry. 

29tli, 30th Half Troop, A. T. 
i. Bullocks. 


Beolali. 

Comdg. ') f Xo. 77 Coy. B.G.A. 

and ^i'Mortiinore, Maj. C. B., Xott.s Wing, 1st Notts a’^d Berby R. 

Cant. Magte. .. ., ..J and Beiby B. I Bet., Poona Vol. Bif. * 

l.Bet., A.' T. Bullocks. 

Nasik .. ,. . .Bet., Poona Vol. Bif. 

*Kh.\nd.\la {Sanitarium). 

Comdl. * .. ..Betails. 


Santa Crdz. 

Comdg. .. .. .. Lowthcr, Lt.-Col. H., ,95th In- 9 5th Infant y. 

fautry. 

Surat Bet., l.st B. B. and C. I. By. Vol. 

Ahmednagar BBIO.VDE — (Hcadquaitcrs, Ahynednagar). 


Bde. Comdr, Bobbie, Brig.-Gen. W. If., c.B. (Col. on Staff). 
Bde. Maj., Lloyd, .Maj. J. II., 6th G. B. 

Staff Capt., Yates, Capt. J. A., 103rd L. Infantry. 

A. C. B. E., Thuillior, Maj. H. F., B.E. {Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Price, Capt. H. W., S. and T. Corps. 

Ahmednagar. 


Cant* Magte. . . . . . . .Anderson, Maj. W. C. 


' “ B.” Amihn. Cpl. R. H. A. 

Nj. 34 (Bivl. Signal) Coy., 1st 
Bn. Oxf. and Bucks L. I.; 
Bet., Poona Vol. Rif.; 103rd 
. Lt. Infantry. 119th Infantry. 
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Comdg. 

S. O. {Zrd cl.) ^ 

Cant. Magte. . . 

Bhtjsawal . . 

Dhfnlia 

ITaloaon 


Attrunoabad. 


. .Browne, Lt.-Col. A. J. W., 33rd 
Cavalry. 

. . . .Ferris, Gapt. W. A. T., 33rd 

Cavalry. 

. . .Molony, Capt. O. H. C., 94th In- 

fantry {Offg.) 

. .Det., G. I. P. Ry. Vol. 

. . • . . Det., Poona Vol. Rifles. 

. . . . Det., Poona Vol. Rifles. 


I 33rd Lt. Cavalry, 

WOth Infantry. 

Wing, 102ad K. F. 0. Grena- 
I diers. 


Commanders — 

9th (SBOUNDBRABAD) DIVISION (HBAD-QUARTERS OOTAOAMBND. 

Woon, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. B., k.c.b. 

Phayre, Maj.-Gen. A., C.B., {Offg.) 

A.‘D.-C., Hemsley, Capt. C., 64th Pioneers. 

* General Staff. 

Gen. Staff Offr., Isi gr.^ Strange, Col. R. G., Brit. Ser. 

Oen^Stdff Offr., 2nd gr., Lawrence, Maj. F. R., D.s.o., 14th Hussars, p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Caasels, Maj. O. R., 35th Sikhs, p.s.c. 


Administrative Technical and Departmental Staff. 


D. A. A.-O., McCulloch, Capt- A. J., 7th Dn. Grds., p.s.c. 

A. Q. M. G., Wingate, Col. A. W. 8. 

Comdg. R.E., Sorsble, Lt.-Col. R. F., R. E. (Offg.) 

Asst. Dir. of Ord. Stores, Garstin, Maj. H. E., R.A. (s.p.t.) 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies and Tpt., Gayer, Lt.-Col. E. A., S. & T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Farms, Airy, Capt. G. (Bangalore). 

Depy. Dir. Medl. Services, Croker, Surgn.-Gen. T. M., m.d., Brit. Ser. R.B.P. 
Depy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Sany.), Galwey, Capt. W. R., M.B., R.A.M.C. 
De^. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Mobn)., Shanahan, Lt.-Col. D. D., R.A.M.C. 

• Secunderabad and Bolartjm garrison. 


Comdg., Wad!(^son, Brig.-Gen.^. W. G. 

S. &. (1st cl.)— 

^ Dayrell, Caft. W. S., 72nd Punjabis. 

• Wilson, Capt. W. H. D., 1st Brahmans (Offg.) 
Asst.C.R.E.9 ..* 


. . Wf*tts, Capt. A. H., S. & T. 
Corps. 

. .Twiss, Capt. H. W. F., S. & T. 
Corps. 

..Smyth, Col. J., m.d., I.M.S., 
V.H.S. 

Secunderabad) .Blenkinsop, Maj. F. L., M.B., 

Staff Surgeon CBoImmup) ..Flemimg, Maj. A. H., M.B., 


Offr. in charge Supplies 
Offr. in charge T'jgf. . . 
Asst. Dir., Medl. Sei^ces 


1 


Slst Mule Corps ; 83rd, 
85th, Half Troops, A. T. 
Bullocks. 

-9th Co., A. B. C. 


4th, 


%arU, Magte. . . . , . .Hodgson, Lt.-Col. W. G. 


S#3UNDBEABAD (CAVALRY) BRIGADE — (Headquarters, Bolarum). (Includes the CavaUy 
at Bangalore for training.) 


Bde. Comdv 0 
Bde.-Ma}. 


. .Wadeson, Brig.-Ge*^« F* W. G. 
#Col. on Staff.) 

. .Williams, Capt^A. F. 0 ., d.s.o., 
Slst Lancers, p.s.c. 

' McEuen, Capt. J. 8.,^0th Horse 


7th Drag. Gds., IX Bde., 
R.H.A. “ N *’ Batt., H. 
Ammn. Col., R. H, A., 20th 
- Deccan Horse, 34th Poona 
Horse. 

For training — S " Batty., 
R. H. A., 7th Hussars, 26th 
Lt. Cavalry, 


Sboundbraba]^ 1ST (Infantry) Brigade— (H eadquarters, Secunderabad) 


Bde. C&mdr 


Bde^-^ag. 


. .Smith, Lt.-Col. E. P., R.A., (g) 
• (Offg.) 

. .Battye, Maj. 1. U., Glides 


r 10 Batt. 

XVn Bde., R. F. A.-^ 26 Batt. 

L 92 Batt. 

'•9 Ammn. Col. R. F. A. 

2nd Shrops, L. I., let Brah- 
mans, 6th Jat L. I., 04th 
Infy. 


18 
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Seounpebabad 2nd (Infantby) Bbiqade—C Headquarters, Secunderabad). 


Bde. Comdr. 


Bde,‘Maj. 


, . Eodwell, Brig.'Oenl. E. H., O.B., 
p.s.c., (Col. on Staff). 

. . Shuttleworth, Capt. D.I., 3rd 
O.R., p.s.c. 

..Puma 


1st Innis. Pus.; Hyderabad 
Vol. Rif. No. 12 Coy., 2nd 
R. Sappers and Miners; Depot 
> 8th Rajputs, 64th Pioneers; 

83rd Infantry. 

J Det., Hyderabad Vol. Rif. 


Banqalobe Bbigadb — (Headquarters, Bangalore,) 

Bde. Comdr., Wapshare, Brig. Genl. R. (Col. on Staff.) 

Betham, Col. R. M. (Offg.) 

Bde. Maj., O’ Grady, Maj. H. DeC., 69th Rifles p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E., Marshall, Maj. H. J. M., R.E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Saunders, Capt. P. C., S. and T. CJorps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services, Tate, Col. A. E., Brit. Ser., V. H. S. (also A. D. M. S., Southern Bde.) 

Banqalobe. 


S. 0. (2nd cl.) 
Staff Surgeon 


.Hanbury, Capt. P. L., Shrops 

Tj. I. 

.Chambers, Capt. R. A., M.B 
I.M.S. 


' 7th Hussars ; 26th E«. Cavalry 
IX Bde, R. H. A., “ S ” Batt. 
XIII Bde., 1 2 Batt. 

R. F. A. J 8 Batt^T 

10 Amnm. Col. R. F. A., 2nd 
Cam’n. Highrs., Bangalore 
Rif. Vol., Det. M. and 8. M. 

Ry. Rif., Hd.-Qs. D., and 
Nos. 9. 10, 13, 14, Cos., 2nd 
Q. O. S. and M. Olst Pio- 
neers, 101st Grenadiers, 
108th Infantry. 

65th, 66th Half Troops, A. T. 
Bullocks. 

. Det., 9th Co., A. B. C. 


Bellary. 

Comdg. Venour, Maj. W.J.,R. Dub. Fus...") XIII Bde., R. F; A., 44 Batt. 

S.O. (Srd cl.) and C ant. M gte. . .Johnson, Capt. M. A., R. Dub. LWing, & Ist R. ,Dub. Fus. Det. 

y M. & 8. M. Ry. RIS., Det. 

A. T. BuJjocks, No. 9 Co., 
J A.H.C. ^ , 

Chickmaqaldr . . . . Det. C. and M. Rif. 

GOOTY ) Det. M. and S. M. Ry. Rif. 

Guntakbl j 

Eolar Gold Field . . Kolar Gold Fields Rif. Vol. 

Mercara Coorg & Mysore Rifles. 

Mysore Det. Bang. R. Vol. 

FOLLIBETTA •) Dct. C. and M. Rif. 

Saklaspur ) 

SIVASAMUDRAM POWER Det., Bang. Rif. Vol. 

Works. 

SBUMOQA Det. C. and M. Rif. 

WHlTBFlELD Det., Bang. Rif. Vol. 


SOUTHERN Brigade — (Headquarters, Wellington.) 

Bde. Comdr., Hamilton, Brig.-Gen. W. G., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. p.s.c 
Bde.-Maj,, DeCourcy, Capt. Hon. M. W. R., 32nd Pioneers. 

A. C. R. E., Fraser, Lt.-Col. T. R. E., p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Hart, Capt. E. G., S. an<r T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services, Tate ,Col. A. E., Brit. Ser., V. H. S. (also ^.D.M.S., T angalore Brigade*) 


Comdg. 


Gatm. Qr.-Mr. 
Garm. Engr. . . 
l^ff Surgn. . . 


Fort St. George and MaLiras. 


. .Downing, Lt.-Col. G., R. Dub. 
Fus. 

. .Pelniger, Capt. R. F., R. G. A. ' . . 
. .Fenton, Capt. G. C. V., R. B. . . 
. . MacLaughlin, Maj. A. M., 
R.A.M.G. • 


I 

Madras Arty, Vol.; Covr.’s 
Body Guard. 

Hd. Qrs. and Wing,* Ist R. Dub. 
Fus. Madras V<V> Ods.; 1st 
y M. and, S. M Ry, Rif. 

Det., setfflnfy. 

07th, C8th, 69th, 70th Half 
Troops, A. T. Bullocks, 1 
^ Troop 31st Mhle Corps. 
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Comdg, 


Comdg, 

S. O. (m cl.) 


Comdg, 


Comdi. 


Calicut. 

..Worthington, Capt. C. A., 2nd E. fDet. 2nd E. Kent E. Malabar 
Kent E. < Vol. Elf. 

LDet. A. T. Bullocks. 

Cannanorb. 

. .Domenlchetti, Lt.-Col. E. H., ('Det. 2nd E. Kent E. 88th 
88th In&intry. J Infantry. 

..* 1l Sec., 72nd Half Troop, A. T. 

k Bullocks. 

Malappuram. 

. .Fort, Capt. L., 2nd E. Kent E. . . f Det., and E. Kent E, 

( Det., A. T. Bullocks. 

POONAMALLEE (Sanitarium). 

. .Somerville, Maj. S. J., E. Innis. Details. 

Pus. 


St. Thomas Mount and Pallaveram. 


Com^ Macbean, Lt.-Col. W. A., R.F.A., ■) XIX Bde., E.P.A., 97 Bart. 

p.a.c. >- 86th Infantry. 

S. 0. (Srd cl.) and Cant. Patrlckson, Capt. D. M., 86th J 
Magic. Infantry. 

TRICHINOPOiy. 

Comdg. London, Lt.-Col. J. A., 73rd In- ) 73rd Infantry. 

fantry. ) 


Wellington (Sanitarium). 


Comdg. Hamilton, Brig.-Gen. W. G., 

D.S.O., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

S.^. cl.) <Sf C. M. . .Lang, Lt. J. A. M., Notts, and 
§ Derby E. 

Oarm. Engr Sykes, Lt. A. C., E. E. . . 

Comdi. (Sanitarium). . .B^nt, Maj. A. M., E. Muns. Fus. 
S. df(Ut cl.) (Sanitarium). . .Harvey, Lt. D., Slst Punjabis. . 


2nd E. Kent E. 

7l8t Half Troop, A. T. Bul- 
locks. 


Bezwada .;Det., 1st M. & S. M. Ey. CTanjorb . .Det., S. I. Ey. Vol. 

^ Eif. ITrivandram , .Dets., S. I. Ey. Vol. and 88th 

Nboapatam " .S. I. Ey. Vol. ^ | Infy. 

OOTAOAMUND . .Dets., 73rd antr 88th Infy. lVizagapatam . .E. Coast Vol. 

Waltair . .Det., 1st M. & S. M. Ey. Vol. 

9 

^ Burma Divisions — (Headquarters, Maymyo.) 


Commander^ Pilcher, Maj.-Gen. T, D., c.b, Brit. Ser. p.s.c. 
A.-D.-C., Baker, Lt. St. J. V., 11th Lancers (Qffg.) 

• * General Stape. 

Oen. Staff Offr., IS Walker, Col. H. B., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

(ikn. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Taylor, Maj. E. M., 22nd Cavalry, p.s.c. 


Administrative, Technical and Departmental Staff. 


1. .A.-W. — . 

Clarkst^, Maj. B. St. Jl, Dorset E. 
PoUsrd, Maj. AtE. St. V.#Bord. E. (Offg.) 


A. Q. M. G.— ^ 

Stewart, Cc^ J. M., A.D.C. 

Nepean, Lt.-Col. H. K. C. B., 123rd Rifles (Qffg.) 

Aitt. Dir. of Ordnanacs Stores, CJoopet, Lt.-Col. P. T., E.A. 

Afitf. Dir. of Supplied and Tpt., Hawkins, Lt.-Col. G. A., S. & T. Corps, 
Aslt. Dir., Modi. Services, Hale. Lt.-Col. 0. H., R.A.M.C. (Offg.) 

Dopy, Jtisi, Dir,, Medl, Services (Sany.), Bennett, Maj. W., m.b., E.A.M C. 


. • Rangoon brigade — (Headquarters, Rangoon), 

Bde, Cemdr,, {ohnftone, Brig.-Gen. A. A. 7., (Col. on Staff). 

Bde,-Maj„ — * • 

Nangle, Xaj. M. C., 92nd Punjabis, p.s.c. 

Broadbent, Capt. J. T. C.^80th Infwtry (Offa.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Brunker, Ca^. J. R., 8. « T. Corrr. 
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Rangoon. 


S. 0. {l9t cl.) . . 

Oarrn. Engr. . . 

Cant. Magte. . . 

. . Ellis, Capt. A. H. W., Ist G. R., 
p.s.c. 

. .Haig, Capt. D. DeH., R.E. 
..Cattell, Maj. G. L 

Nos. 64, 76, Cos., R. G. A. 
Rangoon Sec. 2nd S. and M., 
1st R. Muns. Fus. Rangoon 
Port Def. Vols., Rangoon 
Vol. Rif. Biaraia Ry. Vols., 

» 66tb Punjabis. 

80th Infantry, 15th Mule 
Corps, 76th, 76th, 77th Half 
Troopj. A. T. Bullocks. 

No. 10 Co., A. H. C., 10 Co., 
A.B.C. 


Port Blair. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

. . Moore, Maj. A., flOth Punjabis . . ' 

, . . . Daly, Lt. C. E., 66th Punjabis . . , 

) Det., 1st R. Muns. Fus. 

^ South Andamans Vol. Rif. 

J Det., 66th Punjabis. 


Thayetmyo. 


Comdg. 

S. O.iZTdcl.).. 

. . Shaw, Capt. E. St. L., E. Surr. R. 

. .Irwin, Lt.A.P. B., E. Surr. R. 

j Det., 2nd E. Surr. R. 


Meiktila. 


Comdg. 

S.O.(Zxdel.).. 

Meroui 

Tavoy 

MOULMEIN . . 

. . Campbell, Lt.-Col. L. W. Y.,89th ^ 
Punjabis. 

. . Engiedue, Capt. R. S., 89th Pun- ^ 
jabis. 

. . . *) Dets., Moulmein Vol. 

. . . > Moulmein Arty. Vol. 

J Moulmein Rif. Vol. 

I Det., 2nd E. Surr. R., Upper 
Burma Vol., 89th Punjabis, 

1 25th Mule Corp’s (li Troops). 

Mandalay Brigade — (H eadquarters, Mandalay). (Maymyo tempy.) 

Bde. Commander, Baitt. Maj.-Gen. H. A., C.B., Brit. Ser. 
Bde.-Maj . — 

Buchanan, Maj. F. E., Royal Scots Fus. 

Norris, Capt. A. K., 123rd Rifles (Offg.) 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Heyland, Maj. A, K,, S. A T. CJorps. 



Mandalay. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (2nd cl.) 

Cant. Magte . . 

. .Williams, Lt.-Col. A. II., 91st 
Punjabis. 

. .Watts, Capt. N. H. L., 92nd 
Punjabis. 

, . .Lindsey, Capt. F. S., 129th Ba- 
luchis. 1 

1 Det., 1st Bord. R., U. Bur. 

' Vol. Rif. No. 15 Bur. Co.. 2nd 

1 S. & M."- 

^91st Punjabis, 92nd Punjabis, 
26th Mule Corps 18 Troops). 
73rd, 74th Half Tioops, A. T. 

1 Bullock! . 


BHAHO. 

' .) 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

. .Bousfleld, Maj. E. E., 123rd ’] 

Rifles. 

. . Sargent, Capt. W. P. M., 123rd 
Rifles. J 

1 Det., 2nd E. Suit. R.fDet., U'. 

1 Bur. Vol. Rif. 

►•Deb., 22nd Mn. By. 

1123rd Rifles, 26th ^ule Corps 

1 VI Troop). * t 


Maymyo. 

C 

1 22nd Mn. By. 

1st Bord. 1-lOth G. R. 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (2nd cl.) 

. . .Raitt, Maj.-Gen. fa. A., C.B., Brit. I 

Scr ^ 

. . .Vaughan, Maj. C. D., D.S.O., I 

Bord. R. J 


Shwebo. 

Q 

Comdg, 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

Chin hiu.s, Lashio, 
Vol. 

. . . Lawrence, Lt.-Col. H. D., E. Surr. 1 2nd E. Surr. R. DeV.. Uppe 

R., p.s.c. >Bur. Vol. <-• , 

. . .Mackenzie, Lt. J. D., E. Surr. R.. J Dej;., 25th>Mule (Sbrps. 

, Maqwe, Pyinmana, Tadnogyi, Yamethin, Yenanqyauno. — ^D etB., ■ 

^ i, 
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^ ADEN Brigade — (Headquarters, Ad^). 

£de. Comdr.y (Pol. Resdnt), Bell, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. A., K.c.v.0. 
A.^D.-C. to Pol. Resdnt.f Perram, Lt. G. T. C., R. G. A. 

Qen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Basevl, MaJ. W. H. P., 90th Punjabis. 

D. A. A. and Q. M. G., Sprague, Capt. L. C., R. Ir. Rif., p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. H.^ColUns, Lt.-Ctol. C. B., R.E. 

Asst. Dir. Meal. Services, Cleveland, Bt.-Col. H. F., I.M.S. 


Qarrn. Engr. . . 
Cant. Magte. . . 


Peri>l 

Shaikh Othman 


ADEN. 


..King, Maj. R. G., R. E. .. 

. .Gordon, Lt. J, dela H., 67th 
Punjabis. 


. . Det. 109th Infantry. 
. .Det. 109th Infantry. 


Aden Troop. 

Nos. 61, 70, 76, Cos., R.G.A. 
Ist Middx. R. 

No. 23 (Fortress) Coy., 3rd S. 
^ & M. 

Aden Section, 3rd S. & M. 
109th Infantry. 

No. 11 Co., A. II. C. 

No. 11 Co., A. B. C. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Educational and training. 
Staff Colleges. 
Cambkrly. 


January 1912. 

Walker, Capt. C. W. G., 37th Dogras. 
Hayes-Sadler, Capt. E. R., 8th G. R. 

Maxwell, Capt, W. L., 127th Infantry. (Spe- 
cially selected.) 


February 1913. 

Casson, Capt. W. P. S., 27th Cavalry, 
Maunsell, Capt. E. B., 35th Horse. 

Hunt, Capt. C. E., 34th Pioneers. 

McCleverty, Capt. A. H., 2nd Rajputs. (Spe- 
cially selected.) 

Quetta. 


(Established, \st July 1905.) 


Comdt. (llfig.-Qen., Qenl Staff), Braithwaite, Brig.-Genl. W. P., O.B., Brit., Ser., p.s.c. 25th Jan. 



• Qenl. Staff Offrs., 2nd Grade — 

Skeen, Mij. (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) A., 24th Punjabis, p.s.c., 2l8t Jan. 1912. 

Taylor, Maj. (Tempy. Lt.iCol.) R. O'B., C.I.E., 19th Lancers, p.s.c., 23rd Jan. 1912. 
Montgomery, Maj, (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) A, A., R. A., p.s.c., 9th February 1912. 

Sheppard, Bt. Lt.-Ck)l. 8. H., D.s.o., R. E., p.s.c., 21st Jan. 1913. 

Isacke, Maj. (Te^mpy. Lt.-Col.) H., R. W. Kent. R., p.s.c.. 11th Feb. 1913. 

Dep. Asst. Qr.-Mr.^en., Shuttleworth, Capt. (Tempy. Maj.) A. R. B. S. and T. CJorps, p.s.c., 1st 
Apl. 1913. 

Lecturer oiAMedical Services, Maepherson, Col. W. G., C.M.G., M.B., Brit. Ser. A.D.P, (A.D.M.S., 

• 4th (QuHta) Division). 

Adgt. and Qr.-Mr., Mills, Capt. A. M., 18th Lancers, 1st Apl. 1913. 

• 

Cavalry School, Saugor. — Estbd. 1st Apl, 1910. 

pComdt.^Watson, Brlg.-Gen. W. A., C.i.E,, p.s.c., 1st Oct. 1912. 

Instructors — 

Conway-Gordon, Maj.iE. C. W., 3rd Horse, p.s.c., 2nd July 1912. 

GrimdRaw, Cant. R. W. W., 34th Horse, 5th May 1910 and Ist Aug. 1911. 

Reimolds, Cap^. G. N., 2ftt Lancers, Ist Apl. 1910. 

Adt. and Qr.-Mr., Howell, Capt. C. H., 18tl Lancet, 2nd Sep. 1911. 

Vety. Offr, SwiMston, Cant. A. N. M., A. V. C., 7th Nov. 1912. 

Medl. Offr. (Attd.), Johi?%A, J. C., M.B„ I.M.S., t7th Aug. 1913. 

Indian Staff Offr., Suraj Singh, Resaaldar, 2nd Lancers, Ist Apl. 1910. 

• 

• Indian Central Flying School. 

* • (SUapur). 

Comdt., Massy, Capt. S. D., 29th Punjabis. 

Instruct — ^ • 

Capt.^. G., 39th Horse. 

Reilly, it. H. 1», 82n^ Pun jabis. 

Newall, C. L. N., 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
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Schools of Musketry. 


Conwtt.— 

Humphrys, Col. C. V., Brit. Ser. (Pachmarhi), 6th Mar. 1012. 
Barratt, BlaJ. E. B., 106th Pioneers (Changla Gall), 15th Jan. 1912. 
Blore, Maj. H. E., K. E., Eif., G. p.s.c. (Satara), 19th Apl. 1913. 


Instructor — 

Wall, Maj. A. C., 8th G. E., (Pachmarhi), 6th Feb. 1912. 

Grove, Mai. P. L., Ches. E. (e) (Pachmarhi), 26th Oct. 1911. 
Stemdale-Bennott, Capt. J., 107th Pioneers (Satara), 20th Feb. lOM. 
Headlam, Capt. T. A., E. Yorks, E. (Changla Gali), 8rd Mar. 1911. 


SUPPLY AND Transport Corps Training Establishment. 
(Rawal Pindi.) 

Comdt. and Chief Instructor, Vaughan, Lt.-Col. E. E., S. & T. CJorps. 
Instructors — 

Young, Maj. H. N., S. & T. Corps. 

Synge, Maj. M., S. & T. Corps. 

DEPAETMENTS OF THE AEMY. 


Note. — An asterisk * prefixed to an officer’s name indicates that he has been selected for 90 h- 

tinuous service in India.] 

Names and Bank. j Appointments. Eemarks. 

OEDNANCE DEPAETMENT IN INDIA. 


* Stuart, Maj.-Gen. E. C. O., Brit. 

Ser. 

• Jennings, Lieut.-Col. H. A. K., 

E. A. 

• Palmer, Maj. C. C., R.A., p.a.c. . 

ViUiers, Asst. Comsy. and Hy. Lt. 1 

* Campbell, Lt.-Col. M.S.C., C.I.E., 

R.A. 

♦ Sitwell, Capt, N. S. H., E.A. 


Director-General of Ordnance in 
India. 

Deputy Director-General of Ord- 
nance in India. 

Assistant Director-General of Ord- 
nance in India. 

Chief Clerk 

Ordnance Consulting Officer for 
India. 

Assistant Ordnance Consulting 
Officer for India. 


Simla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

India Office^ London. 
Do. 


* Eenny, Col. S. M,, Brit. Ser. 

Kenyon, Bt.-Lt.-Col. L. E., E.A,, 
p.a.c. 

Harvey, E. E., Esq 

Grimstono, F. S., Esq., m.i.c.e. 

Bushill, W. H., Esq 

Weston, A. T., Esq., M.S.O., 

A.M.I.O.B. , 

Arthur, Comsy. and Hy. Capt. H. E..' 

Ammunition Factories, Dum Dum and Kirfeee. 


Manufacturing Section. 

Director of Ordnance Factories 

[Naini T&. 

Deputy Director of Ordnanc^j Fac- 

Do. 

tories. 


Chief Accountant 

Do. f* 

Civil Engineer Adviser 

Do. 

Deputy Accountant . . 

Do. 

Civil Engineer Assistant 

Do. 

'Chief Clerk 

Do. 


• Walker, Lt.-<3ol. M., E.A. . . 

* Bortie-Clay, Lt. Col. N. S., E.A. 

• Parbury, Capt. E., E.A. . . 
Urquhart, Capt. A. M., E.A. 

Amor, W., Esq. 

Murry, T., Esq. 

Cordite 

♦ Babington, Lt.-Col. D. M., c.i.e., 

E.A. 

* Sturrock, Maj. G. C., E.A.. . 
Jenkin, Capt. F. C., E.A. . . 
Burnham, J. C., Esq., c.s.l., B.S.C., 

(Vict.),P.l.o., P.0.8. 

Hull, J. H., Esq., H.I.M.E. A.M.I.E.E. 
Sheldon, N.L., ^q., P.H. D., (Held.), 
F.I.O. 

Smith, L. L., Esq., H.A., (Cantab.) 
F,l.o. 

Butler, G. S., Esq., B.A., (Oxon.) 
A.1.0. 


iSuperintendent 

Do 

Assistant Superintendent . . 

Do. . . . . , 

Manager 

Do. f , 

Factory, Aruvarikt iu, Nilgiri HiUs, 
j Superintendent .. ., 

Assistant Superintenddiit . . 
Danger Building Officer 
Manager and Chemist 


Engineering Manager 
Chemist 


Do. 


Do. 


c. 

f 

IKirkee. 

Dum-Dum. 

Kirkee. 

Dum-Dum. 

Kirkee. ^ 

Dura-Dum. 


|Aruvai?Radu. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


; Aruvanlo Eu. 
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Names and Hank. j Appointment. j Remarks. 

Gun Carriage Factory, Jubhvlpore. 

• Bell, Lt.-CcJ. C. Ty B.A [Superintendent jJubbulpore. 

♦ Tomkins, Maj. E. L., R. A. .. Assistant Superintendent .. .. Do. 

Pen warden, C. W. H., Esq [Manager .. I Do. 

Gun and Sh^ Factory, Cotsipore (Branch at Ishapore). 

* Ogg., Lt.-Col. G. S., R.A Superintendent Cossipore. 

Tute, Lt. C. S., E.A Assistant Superintendent . . . . Do. 

Cruickshank, Capt. H. St. J., R.A., Do Ishapore. 

p.a.c. 

Kidd, H. C., Esq.. M.i.c.B Manager Cossipore. 

Williams, F. G., Esq. . . . . Steel Works Manager . . . . Ishapore. 

^ Hamesa and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore. 

* Lane, Maj. F. C., R.A. . . . .iSuperintendent . . . . . .[Cawnpore. 

Murray, Capt. F. M., R.A Assistant Superintendent .. .. Do. 

Vioods. O., Esq [Manager [ Do. 

, Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 

• Foote, Lt.-Col. H. B., R.A. ..Superintendent .. .. ..ilshapore. 

Lenfesty, Capt. L. d’E., R.A. . . Assistant Superintendent . . . . Do. 

Smith, W. G., Esq. .. .. ..Manager .. .. .. . . Lv., ex I., 12 msr 

1 13 May 13. 

Assistant Superintendents — (4). 

Carey, Capt. F., R.A. . . . . . . Ishapore Branch — 

G. & S. Facty. 

Lt. W. E. L., R.A . . Jubbulpore—G. C 

• Factory. 


II. — Stoees Section. 

Watkins, Co* L. Q., Brit. Ser. . . Director of Ordnance Stores . . Simla. 

♦ Woods, Maj. Q. G., R.A. .# . . Deputy Director of Ordnance Do. 

Stores. 

* Gardiner, Cfl!i)t. H. W., R.A. . . Deputy Assistant Director of Ord- Do. 

nance Stores. 

Smith, Comsy. anti Hy. Maj. B. E. . . Chief Clerk Do. 


Assistant Directors of Ordnance Stores — (7). 
l^mes and Rank. Remarks. 

• Sma*wood, Maj. F. G., O.V.O Rawal Pindi. — Ist and 2nd Divisions. 

• Radclifle, Lt.-Col. W. C. A., R.A. . . Allahabad.— 8th Division. 

• Lathbridge, Maj. 8., R.A Kirkee. — 5th and 6th Divisions. 

• Cooper^Hit.-Col. P. T., R.A. . . . Rangoon. — Burma Division. 

• Carter, Maj. E.%, R.A. •, .. .Quetta. 

• Bowen, Maj. H. W., R.A . Ferozepore. — (s.p.t.) 3rd and 7th Divisions. 

• Garstin, Ma# H. E., R.A. . . . . . Madras. — 9th Divisions (s.p.t.). 

fll. — I nspection Section. 

Names and Rank. Appointments. Remarks. 

Mlnchit, Col. F. F., Brif. Ser. p.a.c. Director of Ordnance Inspection ..Lv., ex 1., 8 ms., 2 
. • • ds., 14 Aug. 13. 

law r«nce- Arche* Maj. 1. H., R.A. . Assistant Director of Ordnance Naini Tal. 

• • Inspection. 

Marshall, A., £sq.,p.i.c., f. 0.8. .. Chemical Inspector Do. 

m 
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Army Eemotjnt department in India. 

Director General. 

Kames and Eank. Eemarks. 

Broome, Maj.-Geu. E. C., O.I.E Simla. 

Superintendents — (17). 

Templer, Maj. C. F Eemt. Depot, Hapur. 

Humfrey, Lt.-Col. B. J. H Eemt. Dept., Eawal Piudi Circle. 

Peacocke, Lt.-Col. T. G. . . . . . . Eemt. Depot. Saharanpur. 

Bruce, Capt. J. . . . . . . . . 

Vanrenen, Capt. D. H. Eemt. Depot, Mona. 

Loch, Maj. E. C. . . . . . . . . Eemt. Depot, Hosur. 

Mayne, Capt. C. E. M. Chenab Canal Colony Circle. 

Hewitt, Capt. D. E. . . . . . . . . Mule purchasing duty Cliina. 

Beatty, Capt, E. G Eemt. Depot., Baluchistan Circle. 

Scott, Capt. E. S. . . . . . . . . Eemt. Dept., Babugarh. 

Hagger, Capt. B. E Eemt. Depot, Sargodha. 

Gordfon, Capt. H. F. 

Knaggs, Capt. C. P 

Passy, Capt. F. H. B. Eemt. Dept., Lahore Circle. 

Eennick, Capt. A. deC., 11th Lancers . . 

Anderson, Capt. W. H., 33rd Cavalry . . Lahore Circle. 

* * Aeaiatant Superintendents — (2). 

Hunt, Capt. F. E., D.S.O., 29th Lancers . . Mule purchasing duty, China. 

Hume, Capt. E. G., 7th Lancers . . . . Jhelum Canal Colony Circle. 

. Veterinary Officers. — (10). 

Shore, Maj. W. F., A.V.C P. A. and Staff V. O. to D. G., A. E. D., Simla. 

Hunt, Maj. F. D., A.V.C Eemt. Depot, Ahmednagar. 

Gillet, Capt. E. S., A.V.C Eemt. Depot., Saharanpur. 

Eoborts, Capt. Ji. d'E., A.V.C 

Bussell, Capt, E. C., f.r.o.v.s., A.V.C. . . 

Allen, Capt. H., A.V.C Eawal Pindi and Chena/) Canal Colony O'rcle. 

Lowe, Capt. W. C., f.r.o.v.s., A.V.C. . . Eemt. Depot, Hosur. 

Harrison, Capt. J., A.V.C Eemt. Depot, Barghoda. 

O’Kelly, Capt. J. W., A.V.C. . . . . Eemt. Depot, Mona. 

Malone, Lt. P. J., A.V.C Jhelum Canal Colony Circle. 

Native Officers.— ^ 

Gunpat Eao Umre, llisaldar . . . . Eawal Pindi Circle. 

Sultan Jan Eisaldar, Guides . . . . Lahore Circle. 

Muhammad Ali Khan, Eisaldar, 35th Baluchistan Circle. 

Scinde Horse. 

Ewaz Khan, Eisaldar United Provs. Circle. 

Murad Ali Khan, Jemdr., Guides . . . . Chenab Canal Colony Circle, Lyallpur. 

Medical Stores Department. 

Medical Store-keepers to Government — (5). 

Swinton, Lt.-Col. F. E., I.M.S Bombay. 

Eichards, Maj. W. G., M.B., I.M.S. 

Hayward, Maj. W. D., M.B., I.M.S. . . Offg. Madras. 

Gibbs, Maj. A. A., I.M.S 

Mathew, Maj. C. M., I.M.S. . . . . Offg. Calcutta. 

Marr. Maj. C. F., M.B., I.M.S. . . . . Offg. Lalvire. 

Kolapur, Capt. F. J., I.M.S. . . . . Medl. Stole Depot, Eangoon. 

Army Clothing Dbpart^tent. 

Director and Superintendent. 

O’Meara, Maj. C. A. E Alipore. 

Superintendent — (1). 

Macdonald, Maj. H. . . . , . . . . Madras. 

Atsi^ant Superintendents^S). 

Howden, Maj. W. H. .... 

Iliot, Capt. M., 4l8t Dogras . . . . Alipore. 

Centries, Lt. E. F. V., E.A. . . . . Madras. 
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Recrpitino Officers. 

Kame, Rank and Corps. Remarks. 

Harrison, Maj. A. H. P., 33rd Punjahis . . Rectg. Staff Officer, A. H. Q. 

Bourne, Maj. W. Fitz G., 10 Jats . . . . For Jats and Hindustani Muslmans, Delhi. 

Nightingale, Maj. M.R.W., 6th G.R. . . For Gurkhas, Gorakhpur. 

Carey, Maj. C. W., Guides . . . . . . For Fathans, Peshawar. 

Wikeley, Lt.-Col. J.M., 17th Cavalry . . For Pimjabi Musalmans, Rawal Pindl. 

Hobson, Maj. A. 0., 9§th Infantry . . . . For Hindustani Hindus, Lucknow. 

Hunter, Maj. W. J. H., 117th Mahrattas . . For Mahrattas and Dekhani Mussalmans. — Lv., ex. 

1. 8 mos., 15 Mar. 13. 

Faunce, Maj. A. De’L., 9th Infantry . . For Dogras and Sikhs, Jiillunder. 

Plumer, Capt. C. G. M., 61 Pioneers . . For Madrassi Musalmans, Hindus and Christians, 

Bangalore. 

Seaton, Capt. F. D. R., 112th Infantry . . For Rajputana and C. I. Musalmans and Hindus, 

Ajmer. 

Johnstone, Capt. F. A. B., 101st Grenadiers. For Mahrattas and Dekhani Mussalmans, Poona 

• msg.h 

Military farms department Director. 

H^llowes, Lt.-Col. F. W. (S. and T. Corps). Simla. 

AssUtani Directors, Grass Farms, and Attached Officers, 

Appointed under I. A. C., clause 82 o/1900, and I. 0* A., 473 of 1905. 

Finch, Lt.-Col. C 

Hawkes, Maj. G. A. . . . . . . . . Lucknow. 

Obbard, Lt.-Col. E. N Poona. 

Matson, Capt. F 

Mellor, Capt. G. F Meerut. 

(Formerly graded in S. and T, Corps, or appointed subsequent to 1«< February 2912.) 

Elliott, Maj. H.H Mhow. 

Marriott, Capt. A. S, . . Lahore. 

Kirkwood, Capt. A. S. . . . . . . Rawal Pindi. 

Capt. G. Bangalore. 

Home, CMt. D. C 

Wheeler, Capt. E, S., 37th Dogras . . .. Secunderabad. 

Budden, Cfii)t. J. A. . . m. . . . . Mhow. 

Citwford, Lt. A.E., R.A, (206) . . . . Lahore. 

Brett, Lt. V. W., 5th Gurkha Rifles . . Rawalpindi. 

Assistant Directors, Dairy Farms. 

Matson, Capft J. . . . . • • * • 

Smith, W. Esq. .. . .. .. Kasauli. 

MILITARY ACCODNTS DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 

(Unu^r the Finance Department of the Government of India.) 

Names and Rank. Remarks. 

Military Accountant General. 

Marlow, Col. B.^., c.i.B. . . . . . . 

> Controllers of Military Accounts. (4) 

Harris^, Col. T. A On special duty in England. 

Scott, Lt.-Col. B 

Henderson, Lt.-Col. T. H. , . . . . . . Northern Circle. 

Perkins, J. C. C., D.s.o Western Circle. 

• • Military Accountants, '^rul Class.^ ^ 

Playne, H. F., Esq., B.A. .. . . ... ^ - 

Tyndale, A.C.pKsq., r ‘ 

Slater, A., Esq., B.A. 

O’Dowd, G. R., Esq., B.A. . . 

• 

Oiates, W. J., Esq., b.a. 

Scott,«J. R. S., Esq. . . 

Livini^ne, H. L., Esq.* 

Cobum^M. R., Esq 

Harpeff, E., Esq.^.A., B.se. 

Hastings, A.*W., Es^. •. . 

Leyf, W. G.? Esq 

Mason, N., Esq., B.A. 


Divl. Disbrsg. UHr., 7th (Meerut) un. 

Divl. Disbrsg. Offr., Burma Dn. 

. , Divk Disbrsg. Offr., 6th (Mhow) Dn. 

. . Inspr. of Acets., Seed'd and Burma Dns. Doing 
duty as Snr. Exr., 9th (Secunderabad) Dn. 

, . Divl. Disbrsg. Offr., 8th (Lucknow) Dn. 

.. Exr., 6th (Mhow) Dn. 

. . Divl. Disbrsg. Offr, 3rd (Lahore) Dn. 

. . Jr. Exr., Ordnance and Clothing Factory Acets. 

. . Attached to Divnl. Disbrsg. Oflace, 1st (Peshawar) 
Dn. 

. . (On probn.) Attached to Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 2nd 
(Rawalpindi) Dn. 

. . (On probn.) Office of C. M. S. A. 

, . (On probn.) Office of C. M. S. A. 
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Gazetted Appointments. 

Names. B^matks. 

Military AttistarU Accountant General. (1) 

Eolfo, E. H., Esq. . . . . . . . . M. A. G.'s Office. 

Atei^anl Controller t. (3) 

Gainsford, J., Esq Exr. 1st (Peshawar) Dn. Tei^py. attached to 3r/i 

Dn. 

Smith, T., Esq. . . • • . . . . .... 

Cookman, G. H., Esq. M. A. G.’s Office. 

Deputy Examinere, 1st Grade. (3) 

Smith, T . G., Esq 

Windsor, J., Esq. . . . . . . . . In charge Accts. Sec. N. Circle. 

Dover, E.W., Esq. . . . . . . . . Office of C. M. 8. A. 

Grinnol, H. R., Esq. . . . . . . {Supernumerary). 

Deputy Examiners, 2nd Grade. (7) 

Cooke, T. C., Esq In charge Accts. Sec., Office of C. M. 8. A. 

WeUs, W. G., Esq 

Laskey, Comsy. and Hy. Capt. W. W. . . .... 

O’Hara, A. E., Esq Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 8th (Lucknow) Dn. 

O’Brian, H. E. W., Esq On special duty. 

Rice, T.W., Esq Divl. Disbrsg. Office, Burma. 

I^^uza, E., Esq Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 9th (Secunderabad) Divn. 

Doing duty as Inspr. of Accts., Seed’d, and 
Burma Dns. 

Falrhurat, A., Esq {Supernumerary). 

Deputy Examiners, 2nd Grade, Temporary. (10) 

Shepherd, W. S. W., Esq Exr., 6th (Poona) Dn. 

Gracias, H. D., Esq On special duty, M. A. G.’s Office. 

Cameron, C. St. C., Esq Divl. Disbrsg. Offr., 5th (Mhow) Dn. 

Vengu Aiyar, P. R. Rao Saheb . . . . In charge Accts. Sec., W. Circle. 

Daji Mogho, R., Rao Bahadur . . . . Offg. Ch. Acett., Bo. Dockyard. 

Olarko, P. I. L., Esq. In charge Accts. Sec., E. Circle. 

Smith, H. M., Esq Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 3rdo( Lahore) Dn. 

Earle, E. J., Esq Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 7th (Meerut) Dn. 

Cumber, H. 8., Esq Attached to Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 6tk (Poona) Dn. 

King, J. R., Esq , . (On probn.) Attachd. to Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 8th 

(Lucknow) Dn. 

Officers Employed with Imperial Service Ta»)OPS. 

Names, Rank and Corps. Remarks. 

Inspector General. 

Grimstone, Brig.-Gcnl. Sir R.E., K.C.V.O., 

O.I.B., Esq. 

Watson, Lt.-Col., H. D,, c.i.K., M.v.o., 9th 
G. R., Esq. 

Inspecting Officers. (11) 

Rose, Maj. J. L., 1st G. R Kashmir Infantry. Satwari Canttf N.-W. Ry. 

Finnis, Maj. J. F., 63rd Sikhs . . . . Camel Corps, T.ahore. 

RiddeU, Maj. H. J., 48th Pioneers .*. . . Rajputana Infy., Abu, Lv. ex I., to 2 Nov. L8. 

Kay, Capt. H.C., 8th Cavalry . . . . Kathiawar Cavy., Rajkot. * 

Douglas, Maj. W. B., 3rd Brahmans .. Punjab Infy., Ambala. Lv., ex I., to 31 Oct. 13. 

Holden, Maj. H.N., 5th Cavalry . . . . Raj. Cavy. and Tpt. Lv. ex’!., to 7 Nov. 18- 

Pennington, Maj. A. W., M.v.o., 9th Horse.. C. 1. Cavy. and Tpt. I^v., ex 1., tif 19 Oc“. 13. 
Lambert, Maj. W. J., 29th Lancers . . Hyderabad and Mysore Cavalry and Tpt. 

Pritchard, Maj. A.G., 2nd Lancers . . Punjab Cavalry, Ambala. - 

Bayley, Capt. L. S., R.’A. [L] . . . . Kashmir Arty., Satwari Cai^ , N.-W. ity, 

• ^ . . Sapors, Rurki. 

Officers employed with Imperial Cadet Corps. 

Ricketts, Maj. B.L., loth Lancers, p.s.c. . . Comdt. 

Skinner, Capt. A.B., 5th Cavalry . . . . Adjutant. 

Troops Serving out of India under lyis Imperial Governmulit. 
Egypt . . No. 3, Mountain Battery. 

r 24th Mtn. Battery. Colombo, Kandy & Diyat^ ala. 4th Rajputa. 

I 8th Rajputs. 

KOWLOON, Hongkong . . 25th Punjabis. 

I 26th Punjabis. 

1 126th Infantry. 

TmirMTir. CmirirAwovAo l«Ath Tnfikntrv. 
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PICTURES OF INDIA. 

V IEWS OF INDIA IN COLOUR, the only coloured album of 
Indian Views published. Most artistically produced and bound, 
each plate mounted separately. 

“ The volume contains Pictures both of the most important and the 
most beautiful places in India. — “ Statesman.” 

“ An arbistically designed Album.”— “ Madras Mail.’' 

“ The Album is an up-to-date production, reproduced by the latest 
and finest colour printing.'’ — “ Advocate.” 

“ The pictures themselves are exquisitely coloured.” — “ Ceylon 
Observer.” Royal 4to. Price Rs. 5. Postage 6 annas, 

I NDIA ILLUSTRATED, being a collection of pictures reproduced 
from photographs of the principal buildings and scenes in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, the chief places of interest throughout India and 
many phases of Indian life— a complete and comprehensive souvenir, 
neatly bound in art cloth, lettered in gold. 

Demy4to. 120 pp. Price Rs. 5. Postage 4 annas. 

P ICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE, Series V and VI. Albums con- 
taining about one hundred illustrations each of scenes and people 
of India. 

“ The pictures are excellent photographs capitally reproduced and, 
worth more than the rupee which is asked .” — ** Bombay Gazette.” 

Demy 4to. Price Re. I each. Postage 3 annas. 

lEWS OF CALCUTTA AND DARJEELING, a collection 
selected views with descriptive letterpress. 

The ‘Times of India’ has added another excellent number to its 
series of rupee picture books. It consists of^views of Calcutta and 
Darjeeling and is in every way worthy of its predecessors,” — “ Bombay 
Gazette,” Demy 410. Price Re. 1 each. Postage 3 annaLi 

V IEWS OF KASHMIR, an album containing views of the ** happy 
valley.” Beautifully printed on art paper. 

“ A distinctly artistic and exceedingly interesting production.” — 

“ The Empire.” 2nd Ed. Demy 4to. Price Re. i. Postag 3 annas. 

V IEWS OF BOMBAY -OLD AND NEW an Album, contt ining 
forty pictures showing the City as it is now and as it was sixty 
years ago, beautifully printed on art paper. ' 

“Excellently printed views.” — “Englishman.” 

2nd Ed. Demy. 4to. Price Re. I. Postage 3 annas. 

V IEWS OF MADRAS, an album containing fifty* illustrations, all 
specially taken, with descriptive letterpress. JPrinted on art 

paper. 

“ The book makes an interesting souvenir”— “<)Times of Ceylon,” 
2nd. Ed. Demy 4to. Price Re. I. Postage 3 annas. 

FROM THE 

‘ TIMES OF INDIA ” OFFICES, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA, 

aad the Chief Booksellers. 
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• / 

HORIZONTAL / 
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required. j 
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Em / Save Power— Prevent 
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i Send for new C/t2 Catalogue free. 
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NEDOU’S HOTELS, 


Lahore and Kashmir. 




O 9. 


Lahore. — Centrally situated, near Government House, 
Gymkhana and Business Houses. Post and Telegraph Offices on 
premises. First Class Table and Cellar. Motor Garage. Electric j 
Light and Fans throughout. Spacious Public Rooms First class 
Billiard Table. 

Srinagar. — Open throughout the year, fitted with Electric 
Light. 

Guimarg. — Open 15th May to 30th September. Spacious 
Public Rooms just rebuilt in modern style with all latest 
improvements, First class Billiard 'I able. 

Terms Moderate. All under the Management of the Proprietors. 


M. NEDOU & SONS, 

Proprietors^ 

COOK’S COUPONS ACCEPTED. 


AGRA & ^ DELHI. 

HOTEL CEQL, 

Open from October 31st to March 31st. 

Summer Resorts 

WILDFLOWER HALL, 

near Simla. ^ 

THE GABLES, Mashobra. 

Proprietress I Mrs. F. E. HOTZi^ 

’ — 

tr 

THE TIMES “OF INDIA . 


ILLUSTRATED* WEEKL.Y, 

The Foremost Illostrated Journal of theJEast. . 

ANNUAL 3UBSCRIPTIPN. 

„ 4 

In India (with Christmas Number) ... Rs. 13. 
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BOMBAY 

ASIA’S LEADING HOTEL. 

TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, 

Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 



Admittedly the largest, best equipped and most modern Hotel in Asia. 

Fvery convenience for visitors ; confectionery and restaurant ; steam 
laundry, electric lights and fans, scientific sanitation, cold storage, hair 
dressing >saloon, elaljorate and roomy elevators, post and telegraph offices, 
booking office, for every part of India, First Class French Cuisine. 

The Halian Orchestra plays Daily. 

The whol^^ conducted^ under expert European Management. 

'ij(ioderate Charges, Pension Rates from Rs. 8 and 
^ • upwards per diem. 

Telegraphic Address : “ PALACE,” BOMBAY. 

COOKS ^HOTEL COUPONS ACCEPTED, 
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The Delhi and Northern India 

FLOUR MILLS Co., Ltd 


The Pioneer Mills of Northern India. 


PRODl'CED BY 

LATEST IMPROVED MACHINERY. 

f 

Patent Flour, Sooji, Wheat Meal, Atta, and Bran.^ 


Wholesale and Retail orders executed with care and prompt- 
ness. All Bags sealed with our Registered Stag Trade Mark. 

For full particulars apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 

DELHI. ' 


O jRl P2. Pi I jPl CJE: S 

Pi A Pi KT e: s s . 
Telegrams “ DROFFO” London: 


Every descriptifein, New and 9 econd-hand 
Finest Stock in London. ^ 
Quotation F.O.B. London or C.LF. any port. 
Latest Catalogues & Lists mailed free. 

Telephone 99, PC.ddington. 


OFFORD & SONS, Ltd., GeorgX Stree^.^Portman square. 


0 
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SjoedHlfte— Light Bodies for Motor Cars. Unrivalled worknu^iship and finish. 
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You 


will secure repeated oppor- 
tunities of drawing 


CASH Premiums of £40 to £40,000 


BY AN ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENT IN 


which are g'uaranteed by the Governments of FRANCE, BELGIUM , 
etc.; or the Cities of Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, etc. 

All Bonds must be repaid with Premiums, 
or at their full par value. 

You can buy them on the Easy Payment plan, by Monthly Instalments 
of to ;^20, with immediate participation in drawinf^s. Write for 
Handbook (sent post free) to the larg’est dealers in these Bonds : 

MELVILLE GLYN & Co. (Bankers), 

3, Rue de la Bourse, PARIS, France. 

Postage Annas. 


"3n6lan (T^urc^man 

is the onlj Church Journal for the whole of India and 

Ceylon. 

UnoMcial and representative. 

An i^xeell^ilt Advertising medium. 

Price 4 annas : Annual subscription Rs. 3. 

Publisli^ed on the 15th of each month at the 

CAXTQN, WORKS, BOMBAY. 
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Newspaper, Periodical arid 
Magazine Proprietors, 
Printers, Publishers, and 
:: all users of Paper, :: 

BEFORE PLACING THEIR ORDERS, 
SHOULD APPLY TO US FOR 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 



PAPER MAKERS AND WHOLESALE 
AND_ EXPORT PAPER MEROHALXm, 


“News,” Glazed and Unglazed Coloured Printings, Machine Finished and 
Super Calendered Printings, Coated and Imitation Arts, Typewriting Papers, 
Art Covers, Cartridges, VVritings, M.G., Glazed and Unglazed Natures, 
Tissues, Sulphites and Browns, Cover Papers, Badami and Native /^ooi^nt 
Book Paperoi and Boards of all descriptions andv grradeo. 


Registered 



Trade Mark. 


159 


HEAD OFFICE: 

Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, 

WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES: . 

Worship Street, E, Bowater’^ Wharf, ^anRside. 

Morden Wharf, Greenwich. Carrick Street, Glasgow. 

Morden Paper Works. 

— •- - - — 

Ifelegrams and Cables : “ Sparieolus.” Lond^. 

Codes : A. B.C. (5tli edition) and Liebers. 

relephone3{^®"p*‘j536(3lines). _ New Cross .^7. 


Glasgow, Argyle 753. 


Speofalitloo—Empire Linen and Castle Baynartk Writing 
and Typewriting Papers. ** 

Bombay Office : 16 Alice Buildings, Hornby Roa^. 
Madras Office : Lucky Buildings. 



1902. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


1913 Development. 


WATER-COOLED TYPE-CASTING MACHINES 
INCREASED OUTPUT-MINIMUM COST. 

Wa Guarantee 15 Ibe. per hour of 12 pt. Type. 


R. P.' Qannefman ® Son, 

Typ* Founders’ Engineers, 

• Northampton Works, 

Invents Ringslade Road, Wood Green, 

Patentees. LONDON, N. 


Gauges 
of every kind. 

WE MAKE 
Everything 
for the 

TypeFoandry. 

Catalogues 

(illustrated') 

on 

application. 





OPEN THE DOOR WITH THE SILVEH KEY- OF 
HOPE, THAT IT MAY CLOSE ON THE 
GOLDEN HINGES OF PROSPEtITY. 

Thousands of Pounds are being distributed every month 
amongst the holders of 

Continental Investment Securities, 

WHICH AFFORD 

Government and Municipal Guarantees for the ultimate^ 
repayment of your principal at the very least at par. ^ 

Possibility of Prizes, the smallest affording ample interest 
on your outlay, others constituting a large Fortune. 

CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & Co., 

10 RUE DU 4 SEPTEMBRE, LA BOURSE, PARIS, 

The oldest established firm of dealers in Prize-winning 
Bonds in the world and the pioneers of the “ Combination*” 
or Bond grouping system, place at your service the know- 
ledge gained by the experience of 

A Quarter of a Century 

and advantages absolutely unobtainable ''elsewhere. 

We guarantee the validity of every Bond we sell. 

We check the results of every Drawing and adiise holders 
immediately their Bonds are drawn. 

We collect all Prizes, interest, &c., free of charge. 

We publish a monthly record of Drawings which Is forwarded 
gratis to all clients interested therein. 

We accept payment of Bonds by instalments. 

We render all services to our clients until their last Bond has 
been drawn without any further fee. , 

Write for particulars. A letter will only ^ost you Ans. 2-6 
(or a post card, i anna), and it Htay cause you to b/?.come 

Independent for Life. ^ 

SPECIAL WARH 1 — The public are cautioned against dealing 
with firms who pretend to copy our methods without d aking searching 
enquiries into their respectability and experience. If you have Wen 
defrauded by any of them^ write to us. We ptay he able tO^help you^^ 



ADVERTISEMENT, 


The British Dominions 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Authorised Capital ... £ 600,000 @ % ... Rs. 90,00,00 

Paid Up Capital ... £ 260,000 @ ^ Rs. 37,50,00 

Reserve Funds ... £ 272,333 @ % ... Rs. 40,84,90 

Fire, Marine and General Insurance busi 
ness accepted at lowest current rates. 

For further particulars apply to : — 

A. M. TOD, 

Manager, 

India and Burma, 

Standard Buildings, 

Hornby Road, 

BOMBAY. 


SASSOON J. DAVID & Co., 

Agents, 

7, Esplanade Road, BOMBAY. 



REASONS WHY 

You should Advertise in the 

“Times of India Illustrated Weekly.” * 

(1) The Illustrated Weekly is one of the best illustrated and cheapest 

Weeklies in the world. < £ 

(2) Its circulation is the largest of any paper in Asia, and exceeds 
that of any other six Indian Weekly papers combined. ^ 

(3) Its readers form the best buying public. It is subscribed for by 

the Ruling Princes ; Government Officials ; the Military, Marine ana Civil 
Services ; upwards of 1,000 European and Indian Cluos ; every Library ; 
and the best class of European and Indian Residents. ^ 

(4) The Illustrated Weekly has over 300 accredited distributing agents 
scattered over its territory, and six large distributing depots. 

(5) It appeals to every community and caste by its vigorous and in- 
formed Editorial policy ; its pictorial record of the week ; -'is special 
illustrated articles and supplements, and its copious summary of Indian 
and Overseas news. 

(6) It penetrates to the remotest corners of the Border land and is 6n 
sale in practically every city and town in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

(7) The territory covered by the Illustrated Weekly is larger than 
Europe, and contains more than one-fifth of the world’s populatibn. 

(8) It is the medium through which theP best class of buyer^^^n the 

districts do their shopping. Their Burigalows are so scattered, and they 
have so few opportunities of personally visiting the; Trading Establishments 
of the large cities, that they consult the advertisement colmns of the 
Illustrated Weekly as a matter of course. ,, 

Write for further particulars and interehting Booklvts (post fr^) 
to the 

ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 

THE “ TIMES OF INDIA ” OFFICES, BOMBAY, 


Thfe Monotype 

Casting, and Composing Machine 

USED BY -ALL THE 

Best Printing Establishments 

INCLUDING THE 

ADVOCATE OF INDIA 
BOMBAY CHRONICLE 
BOMBAY GAZETTE 
ENGLISH MAIL 
INDIAN DAILY NEWS 
SIND GAZETTE 
TIMES OF INDIA 
Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & Co. 
BAPTIST MISSION PRESS. 

GULAB SINGH & SONS 
C;OVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICES IN 
BOlVlBAY, CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, 
LAHORE, SIMLA and NOVA GOA. 

Full Particulars of the 

Lunston Monotype Corporation, Ld., 

43 & 43a, FETT.ER LANE, LONDON, E« C- 

LocaV Reprcf 'Utalive : — 

W. J. QUIXLEY, 27/25, Waterloo Street, CALCUTTA. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHKIRSON, HEYWOOD & aARk, Ltd 

LONDON. 


ESTA BUSHED 1796. 


Manufacturers of Varnishes, Enamels, Distemper Paints, 

etc., for all purposes, specially prepared for the Indian 
climate. 

Specialities : — 

Falcon and Engine Brand high class Varnishes. 

‘‘Falconite” Enamel. 

‘‘Falcon” Brand Motor Car Paints. 

All the above are particularly suitiable for ivse on 
Railway Coaches, Motor Cars and Carriages. 

“Synoleo” Washable Distemper; will not peel or 
powder off. 

Galvanised Iron Priming Paint, for first coats on 
galvanised iron. 

Paints, Distemper, Linseed Oil, Brushes and Sundries, of 

high quality, for Public Works, &c. 

Large stocks heldoin InJia. 


BOMBAY BRANCH: 

Oriental Buildings, Fort, BOMBAY 



advertisement. 


BANK OF BOMBAY. 

CAPITAL PAID UP .. Rs. 1,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND Rs. 1,06,00,000 

Head Office : BOMBAY. 

BRANCHES : 

AHMEDABAD. KARACHI. 

AKOLA. POONA. 

AMRAOTI. RAJKOT. 

BROACH. SHOLAPUR. 

HYDERABAD (Sind). SUKKUR. 

INDORE. SURAT. 

JALGAON. 

CrjRRENT ACCOUNTS— Opened free of charge. 

FIXED DEPOSITS — Received for twelve months and also for 
sho’.-^t periodsi^and interest allowed at rates which may be 
ascer^tained on application. 

SAVINOjS BANK DEPOSITS — Received and interest allowed 
thereon at three^per cent, per annum. 

LOANS AND CASH CREDITS — Granted on the security of 
Government Securities, Municipal and Port Trust Deben- 
tures, City of Bombay Improvement Trust Debentures, 
Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods and Bullion, 

blSQOUNT ACCOUNTS — Opened and approved Mercantile Bills 
discounted, 

QOVERNJ\!>ENT ^AND OTHER SECURITIES— Received for 
safe custody, Purchase and Sales effected and Interest 
and tJividepds collected. 

Copies oi Rules, Powers of Attorney, &c., may be had on 
a pplication at the Head Offjee and at any of the Branches. 


J. BEGBIE, 

Secretary and Treasurer* 



THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED, 

Head Office : 4 , C/rosby Square, LONDON, E.C. 

Branches at BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND BAGDAD. 

Subscribed Capital ;^f, 000,000 

Paid-up Capital ;^400,000 

Reserve Fund ;£I5,000 

Reser\e Liability of Shareholders ;^600,000 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

The Right Hon, Lord BALFOUR of Burleigh, K.T. 

Sir JACOB E. SASSOON, Bart, (Messrs. E, D. Sassoon 

Co.). • ’ 

EMILE FRANCQUI, Esq. (Director of the Societe General* 
DE Belgique). 

JAMES LEIGH WOOD, Esq., C.M.G, (Messrs. Brown Shipley 
&.Co.). 

J. C. GEORGES BOUILLAT, Esq. (Director of the Societe 
Generate de Paris). 

J. S. HASKELL, Esq. (Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co.). 

G. BROMLEY-MARTIN, Esq. (of Martins Bank, Ltd.). ’ ' 

BOMBAY COMMITTEE : 

Sir JACOB E. SASSOON, Bart. 

A. J. RAYMOND, Esq. 

Sir DINSHAW MANOCKJEE PETIT, Baht 

BOMBAY OFFICE : 

Corner of Hornby Road and Churchgate Street. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS FIXED FOR ONE OR 
TWO YEARS AT THE RATE OF 4i PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED OEPO'SlTS 

received for shorter periods at rates to be ascertained on ap^jlication. 

Interest allowed on SAVINGS DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS at 3^ 
per cent, per annum. Copies of the Rules may obtained on 
application. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE purchased, loans and credits granted 
on approved security and every description of Banl^**ag and 
Exchange business undertaken. 

PURCHASES AND SALES of British and Foreign Securities 
effected on the usual terms. 

SECURITIES received for Safe Custody, and interest and 
dividends collected for clients. 

W. M.’ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


MARSHALL SONS & Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and Madras. 

Works-GAtNSBOROUGH, BNGLAND, 


tSSL 


Area 

of 

Works 
40 aores 
Ei||ploying: 
over 5,000 
men. 





SSL 


Over 154,000 
^ Eiijifnes, 
Boilers and 
Thrash fnsr 
Maohines 
made and 
supplied. 

Vbi 


Manufai^turBrs ofj- 

Hig} Class Horizontal Eng^ines up to 2000 H.P, 

Lancashire, Cornish, Loco-Multitubular, Vertical and other Boilers, 
'^erticivl Engines with and without Boiler^ 

Undei -ype " Engines, Simple and Compound. 

Winding Engines, Electric Light Engines, 

Special Engines and Boilers for Oil F ields Power. 

Sp ••cial Engines and Boilers for Educational purposes. 

Portable and Serii-Portable Engines. 

Ro?'^ Rollers, Traction Engines, Oil and Steam Tractors. 
Locomobile Engines ug to 300 H^P. 

Thrashin'^;, Grinding, and Sawing Machinery. 

Pea Preparing: Machinery- 


89. Ullye BaA^rd Road, Napier Road, Second Line Beaoh, 

H^LCUTTA. B0M8AY. LAHORE. MADRAS. 



SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1665. 

>ieacl 'Office :-MONTREAL. 

FOR UNITED KINGDOM i 

Canada Btouse, 4 5^ Norfolk Street', Strand, London. 

ASSETS Rs. 16,00,00,000. 


This Company offers the most generous terms for every class 
of LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY and SINKING FUND 
ASSURANCE. 

Its assets are under the DIRECT SUPERVISION OF THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT and its investments are in§jeon- 
formity with Government requirements. 

Its ENDOWMENT POLI’CTES are a family protection and an 
investment for the assured’s own later years. 

Its Policies are NONFORFEITABLE" ar'd contain in clear 
tabulatecl statements THE EXACT GUARANTEES from ye^r to 
year of CASH VALUES, RESERVES, EXTENDED ASSUl? 
ANCE, ^Etc., thus affording every information and prv.»tection to 
Policyholders. 

Its ANNUITIES offer investment advantages not to be gained 
elsewhere. You can buy an Annuity cut and out or you can buy a 
Deferred Annuity and pay for it out of income — so much j^r 
You can buy a joint Annuity for yourself and wife with (if 
required) protection for children and you can buy Annuities wJ^’h 
the whole return of your, capital guaranteed. If you ' are iji 
indifferent health you can secure better terms. The public appre- 
ciation of “ Sun Life of Canada” Annuitiei^, is ev!(J«nced by the 
fact that its annuity business per a<pnum EXCEEDS that of any 
other British or Colonial Office^ 

Write, bating date of Shih, for full information to - 

Hoad Offica for India, Burma and Caylon, 

CANADA BUILDING, HORNBY ROlD, BOMBAY. 

PHIKOZE C. SETNA, J. A. McBAIM, 

Secretary. Manager. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 




HTsr s»5mn 

La! Bahadur Shastti National Academy of Administration. Library 

MUSSOORIE. 

3Tf g??r^ a^ arf^a ^7?rt 1 1 


This book is to be returned on the date last stamped. 




R 
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Class No. 
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Book No. 


Author 


Title 'IWA.'ImJUoA/^ VfcjOA- . 


fiT’TJT I ^UTTSTfrf 3?t jjjOTT I sTsrruxT 


R 

3VS 4 library 

T\'m LAt BAHADUR SHASTRI 

National Academy of Administration 

MUSSOORIE 




Accession No. 

1. Books are issued for 15 days only 
but may have to be recalled earlier 
if urgentiy required. 

2. An over-due charge of 25 Raise per 
day per volume will be charged. 

3. Books may be renewed on request, 
at the discretion of the Librarian, 



4. Periodicals, Rare and Reference 
books may not be Issued and may 
be consulted only In the Library. 

5. Books lost, defaced or injured In 
any way shall have to be replaced or 
Its double price shall be paid by the 
borrower. 

Uatn tn Iraan this hank hash, e/ssn B ndVinO 



